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Russia  Under  the  Bolsheviks 


By  Marguerite  E.  Harrison 
Soviet  Prisoner  and  Russian  Correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press 


THE  motive  that  inspired  my  trip 
to  Russia  was  the  feminine  trait 
of  curiosity.  I  wanted  to  see  what  was 
going  on  there.  I  entered  the  country 
illegally  after  I  had  been  turned  down 
by  the  representative  of  the  Soviet 
government  in  New  York,  crossing  the 
Polish  front  and  spending  two  weeks 
with  the  Red  army,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Moscow  Foreign  Office. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  I  richly  deserved 
what  happened  to  me. 

During  my  stay  of  eighteen  months 
I  came  into  close  contact  with  all 
kinds  of  men,  leaders  and  others.  I 
saw  what  was  going  on.  I  saw  what  the 
Bolsheviks  were  doing  and  what  they 
were  trying  to  do  in  Russia.  I  spent 
two  weeks  in  the  western  provinces.  I 
lived  with  the  Red  army  and  slept  in 
peasants'  houses,  and  I  talked  a  great 
deal  vnth  the  common  people.  Then  I 
went  to  Moscow.  When  I  reached 
there,  I  immediately  began  to  act  as  a 
correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press 
and  continued  to  do  so  for  eight  months- 
During  that  time  I  met  many  people  of 
prominence.  I  also  traveled  through 
the  heart  of  the  present  famine  district. 
Then  I  went  back  to  Moscow,  and  in 
October  of  last  year  I  was  arrested  and 
put  in  prison  where  I  stayed  for  ten 
months — ^for  eight  months  in  one  of  the 
most  severe  prisons  in  all  Russia.  I 
got  myself  into  it  and  I  have  never 
blamed  the  Soviet  government  for 
what  happened  to  me. 

I  came  into  Russia  at  a  particularly 
interesting  time,  the  first  of  February, 
1920.  At  that  time  there  was  an  un- 
ojSficial  armistice  with  Poland,  and  the 
Soviet  government  was  hoping  there 


would  be  peace  in  the  spring.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  hope,  there  was  a  decidedly 
more  liberal  tendency  among  the  Com- 
munist leaders.  They  had  abolished 
the  death  penalty — by  a  decree  issued 
on  January  30,  1920.  They  had  also 
deprived  the  Extraordinary  Commis- 
sion of  its  absolute  powers  and  had  de- 
clared that  all  political  and  comiter- 
revolutionary  cases  should  be  brought 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunals. 

At  this  time,  too,  the  various  inde- 
pendent political  parties  in  Russia  were 
very  active.  The  Mensheviks  were  pub- 
lishing a  bulletin,  holding  meetings, 
even  securing  members — and  they  were 
not  interfered  with.  The  same  was  true 
to  a  certain  extent  of  the  Social  Revolu- 
tionaries, who  are  particularly  strong 
among  the  peasant  population.  All 
these  activities  were  more  or  less  toler- 
ated. There  was  not  the  atmosphere  of 
repression  and  suspicion  that  I  fomid 
later.  This  unusual  liberality  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  government 
had  already  made  peace  \Nath  Esthonia, 
and,  as  I  said,  expected  to  make  peace 
with  Poland.  Its  leaders  were  think- 
ing more  about  economic  reconstruc- 
tion than  repressive  measures. 

^\Tien  the  Polish  offensive  re-opened, 
the  death  penalty  was  put  in  force 
once  more  and  the  opposition  political 
parties  in  Russia  agreed  to  abandon 
all  propaganda  agamst  the  government 
during  the  period  of  hostilities.  In 
addition,  a  nimiber  of  Imperial  Army 
officers  entered  the  new  army  to 
fight  against  Poland.  Among  them 
was  General  Brusilov,  with  whom  I 
was  thrown  much  in  contact  during 
my  stay  in  Moscow.    Dm-ing  the  Great 
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War  he  was  in  command  of  the  Eighth 
Army,  conducting  the  Gahcian  offen- 
sive, and  gained  the  only  substan- 
tial successes  made  on  the  Russian 
front  after  the  East  Prussian  advance 
in  1914.  General  Brusilov  is  inclined 
to  favor  a  constitutional  monarchy  or 
a  democracy  of  the  French  pattern  for 
Russia,  and  yet  he  hated  the  Poles  so 
much  more  than  he  did  the  Bolsheviks 
that  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Soviet 
government.  There  were  a  number 
of  others  just  like  him,  who,  though 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  Communists, 
were  enthusiastic  in  cooperating  with 
them  against  the  Polish  offensive. 

So  that  is  what  intervention  did  in 
this  case  and  what  it  has  always  done: 
it  helped  to  consolidate  and  strengthen 
the  military  dictatorship  of  the  Com- 
munist party,  first,  by  arousing  nation- 
alist sentiment,  and,  second,  by  giving 
the  Bolsheviks  some  justification  for 
maintaining  their  system  of  repression 
and  an  excuse  for  their  economic  fail- 
ures. The  Polish  invasion  set  back 
the  evolution  of  the  Revolution  at 
least  a  year. 

Complete  Political  Domination 
BY  the  Bolsheviks 

When  in  Russia  I  attended  various 
public  meetings,  among  them  those 
of  the  Central  Executive  Committee, 
the  Moscow  Soviet  and  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Communist  party. 
The  Central  Executive  Committee  is 
composed  of  two  lumdrod  men  and  is 
the  real  governing  body  of  Russia. 
The  All  Russian  Council  of  Soviets 
meets  only  tA\'ice  a  year  and  conse- 
rjuently  many  important  matters  must 
come  V>cfore  the  Central  Executive 
Committee,  which  issues  all  the  decrees 
from  the  l>asis  of  the  Soviet  administra- 
tion. The  Communists,  who  are  really 
a  small  fraction  of  the  ])Copl('  and  are 
a  minority  even  among  tlie  Soviets 
themselves,  have  a  most  powerful  party 


machine.  The  follo^ving  is  an  instance 
of  their  steam-roller  methods. 

The  Central  Executive  Committee 
in  May,  1920  was  called  on  to  consider 
Lord  Robert  Cecil's  proposal  to  send 
an  investigating  commission  to  Russia. 
Before  this  proposition  came  up  before 
the  Committee,  I  talked  to  many  of 
the  more  liberal  Communists,  who  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  being  in  favor  of 
permitting  the  visit  of  the  commission. 
Also  there  was  a  general  sentiment 
among  the  non-partisans  that  it  would 
be  an  excellent  thing.  WTien  it  was 
announced  that  this  matter  would  be 
debated  and  that  the  public  would  be 
admitted,  I  went  to  the  meeting,  think- 
ing it  would  be  of  great  interest.  IMuch 
to  my  surprise,  out  of  the  two  hmidred 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
there  were  only  forty  present.  No  one 
seemed  to  take  any  interest.  The 
meeting  did  not  begin  until  after  seven, 
though  it  was  scheduled  for  six  o'clock. 
Finally  Chicherin,  Commissioner  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  appeared  on  the  plat- 
form and  announced :  "  There  has  been 
a  meeting  of  the  Central  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Communist  party 
and  we  have  drawn  up  a  reply  to  Lord 
Cecil's  note  for  your  approval."  Those 
present  held  up  their  hands  in  obedient 
approval  and  the  meeting  was  dismissed. 
The  same  thing  was  true  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  All  Russian  Council  of  the 
Soviets.  Committees  were  formed. 
If  they  did  not  act  as  the  leaders  de- 
sired, they  were  dissolved  and  other 
committees  formed — more  obedient. 

Organized  labor  in  Russia  is  not  by 
any  means  overwhelmingly  pro-Bolshe- 
vik. Many  trade  luiion  members  are 
Social  Revolutionaries  and  Anarchists, 
or  belong  to  the  Mensheviks,  or  mi- 
nority faction  of  the  Marxists.  The 
Mensheviks  were  in  majority  last  year 
in  the  Printers'  Union.  They  struck; 
whereupon  the  union  was  promptly  dis- 
solved and  reorganized  with  a  major- 
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ity  of  Communists  on  its  committees. 
There  was  the  same  tendency  to  party 
dictatorship  in  the  All  Russian  Council 
of  Trade  Unions,  which  includes  all 
the  unions  in  Russia,  twenty -three  in 
number.  It  has  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  members.  In  the 
spring  of  1920  nine  of  those  members 
were  opposed  to  Trotzky's  scheme  of 
placing  the  factories  under  one-man 
control,  and  they  were  notified  that 
they  must  change  their  policy.  There 
was  a  very  bitter  dispute  about  it  but 
it  was  done.  These  examples  illus- 
trate the  complete  political  domina- 
tion of  the  Bolsheviks.  For  this  state 
of  affairs,  the  blockade  and  interven- 
tion have  been  largely  to  blame.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  if  Russia 
had  earlier  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  problem  of  economic  recon- 
struction; but  continuous  warfare  has 
made  it  very  easy  for  the  Commiinist 
dictatorship  to  retain  its  hold. 

I  obtained  a  very  clear  idea  of  the 
trend  of  events  m  Russia  from  the 
character  of  the  prisoners  with  whom 
I  was  thro'UTi  diuing  my  ten  months  in 
prison.  Most  of  those  people  were 
not  counter-revolutionists  or  spies,  but 
Socialists.  Nearly  all  important  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  Socialist  parties 
are  at  present  put  in  prison  because 
Lenin  is  not  afraid  of  Cadets  or  Mon- 
archists— ^those  issues  are  dead  in 
Russia — but  he  is  afraid  of  the  dem- 
ocratic and  opposition  Socialist  ele- 
ments. (I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
possibility  of  the  reactionary  govern- 
ment's ever  coming  back  in  Russia.  It 
is  very  clear  that  the  general  trend  of 
popular  opinion  is  in  favor  of  a  dem- 
ocratic form  of  government  with  some 
Socialistic  features.)  There  were  a 
great  many  Anarchists,  also,  in  prison 
with  me  last  year.  They  are  heartily 
hated  by  the  Communists  as  oppo- 
nents of  bureaucratism  and  centralized 
government. 


The  Soviet  and  Forces  of  the 

Future 

With  all  its  faults,  however,  the 
Soviet  government  has  filled  a  neces- 
sary function.  It  is  an  inevitable  stage 
in  the  evolutionary  process  which  is 
going  on  in  Russia.  I  think  if  it  should 
be  abolished  at  the  present  time  Rus- 
sia might  lapse  into  a  state  of  anarchy, 
for  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  are 
as  yet  unripe  for  representative  govern- 
ment. One  constructive  piece  of  work 
being  carried  out  by  the  So\det  govern- 
ment is  the  inauguration  of  a  uniform 
system  of  universal  compulsory  edu- 
cation. This,  I  believe,  will  last 
under  any  government  which  may 
evolve  out  of  the  present  situation. 
The  Soviets  are  educating  the  people 
through  the  army  and  through  a  very 
wonderful  public  school  system  which 
will  eventually  give  to  every  child  in 
Russia  a  splendid  education — and  all 
absolutely  free.  They  have  got  away 
from  very  many  fads  and  unsound 
theories  which  they  attempted  to  put 
into  practice  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Revolution. 

You  will  find  that  the  peasants  who 
are  now  being  educated  in  Russia  vnW 
soon  begin  to  formulate  distinct  politi- 
cal opinions,  something  which  they  have 
never  done  up  to  the  present  time. 
When  they  learn  what  Communism 
stands  for,  they  will  immediately  turn 
against  the  Soviet  government  because 
they  want  the  possession  of  the  land. 
As  far  as  they  are  concerned  they  have 
abolished  feudalism  and  gained  the 
right  to  o^^^l  their  farms.  This,  to 
them,  is  what  the  Revolution  repre- 
sents and  they  will  never  favor  any 
party  with  eventual  nationalization 
of  land  as  its  goal. 

Russia  is  now  for  the  first  time  since 
1914  face  to  face  with  the  problems  of 
post-war  reconstruction.  It  will  be 
impossible  for  many  years  for  her  to 
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build  up  her  industries  sufficiently  to 
supply  her  own  needs.  Russia  must 
rely  for  her  future  prosperity  on  the  ex- 
ploitation of  her  natural  resources  and 
agrarian  prQduction.  It  is  very  plain 
that  when  the  time  comes  for  Russia 
to  settle  down,  whatever  government 
there  is  must  have  the  good  will  of  the 
peasants.  And  no  government  which 
aims  at  abolishing  all  property  rights 
will  have  that  good  will.  At  present 
these  peasants  are  controlled  by  a  mil- 
itarj^  despotism,  but  I  firmly  believe  if 
they  receive  support  from  the  outside 
world,  such  as  is  coming  from  the 
American  Relief  Administration  and 
from  the  re-opening  of  trade  relations 
with  other  countries,  they  wall  be  able, 
peacefully,  to  bring  about  radical  polit- 
ical changes  within  the  country.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  thousands  of  Russians 
who  are  of  no  particular  political  party, 
and  who  have  lived  and  suffered 
throughout  the  whole  thing.  You  will 
find  them  in  every  administrative  office 
in  the  government  and  they  are  almost 
unanimous  in  agreeing  that  it  is  better 
to  let  the  Soviet  government  alone  and 
Bolshevism  will  eventually  disappear 
of  its  o^^^l  accord.  This  is  my  own 
opinion  and  I  think  it  is  substantiated 
liy  the  large  majority  of  the  intellec- 
tuals in  Russia. 

I  have  no  space  to  give  you  any  idea 
of  what  is  going  on  in  Russia  in  the  way 
of  normal  life  among  the  people,  the 
wonderful  theaters,  the  musicales,  the 
workmen's  theatrical  clubs,  and  the 
interesting  literary  and  artistic  works 
that  are  being  produced  under  enor- 
mous difficulties.  The  So\'iet  govern- 
ment encourages  and  appreciates  all 
such  movements  and  cooperates  as 
far  as  possible  with  all  who  are  doing 
constructive  work  in  science,  litera- 
ture or  art.     In  many  cases  much  of 


this  work  is  being  carried  on  by  in- 
tellectuals who  have  long  wanted  to 
carry  out  certain  theories  and  had  no 
opportunity  to  do  so  under  the  Im- 
perial government.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  those  engaged  in  educa- 
tional experiments. 

In  Russia  at  the  present  time  people 
are  married  and  divorced  very  much 
as  they  are  in  any  other  country.  In 
Moscow  I  went  to  a  large  church  wed- 
ding with  bridesmaids,  best  man  and 
ushers,  just  as  we  have  here.  I  at- 
tended a  concert  in  the  War  Office, 
under  the  eye  of  Trotzky,  which  had 
been  organized  for  the  dependents  of 
the  employes.  It  was  followed  liy  a 
ball  at  which  we  danced  till  early 
morning.  I  went  to  meetings  where 
groups  of  poets  read  their  latest  com- 
positions. I  found  them  delightful 
companions  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  all  living  under  material 
conditions  that  made  life  one  long 
scramble  for  food,  fuel  and  clothing.  I 
also  attended  many  delightful  concerts, 
went  on  picnics  during  the  summer, 
week-ended  in  peasant  villages,  went  to 
art  exhibitions,  studio  teas  and  many 
other  pleasant  social  functions. 

I  cite  these  instances  because  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  in  spite  of  seven 
years  of  war,  famine  and  suffering,  the 
Russian  people  are  still  intensely 
vital,  extraordinarily  normal  and  able, 
if  the  other  nations  of  the  world  will 
give  them  the  chance,  eventually  to 
create  for  themselves,  within  their  owni 
country,  a  form  of  government  which 
will  retain  the  good  and  eliminate  the 
evil  brought  about  by  the  Revolution. 
But  this  end  must  be  reached  through 
an  evolutionary  process,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  such  an 
evolution  will  be  ending  the  moral  and 
physical  isolation  of  Russia. 
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By  Paul  Miliukov,  LL.  D. 

Formerly,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Russia 


IT  has  been  often  said  that  there  can 
be  no  peace  if  there  is  no  peace  in 
Russia.  And  the  first  question  which 
you  probably  would  like  to  ask  me  is 
whether  there  ever  will  be  peace  in 
Russia.  For  four  years  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  a  state  of  never-ending 
civil  war — people  killing  each  other 
with  no  results  at  all  but  a  continua- 
tion of  the  same  wretched  regime. 
When  will  the  end  come?  Of  course, 
nobody  can  foretell  the  whims  of  his- 
tory. But  history  has  also  its  general 
lines  of  development,  and  we  can  see 
more  or  less  definitely  that  particular 
line  which  is  now  developing  in  Russia. 
We  can  judge  of  it  by  certain  facts  and 
try  to  make  clear  the  meaning  of  these 
facts.  We  can  draw  conclusions  and 
make  comparisons,  and  that  is  the 
basis  on  which  my  discussion  will  be 
founded. 

The  first  point  that  I  should  like 
to  impress  on  you  is  that  in  Russia 
we  have  a  real  revolution,  a  process 
working  in  the  large  popular  masses,  a 
great  change  of  mind  which  is  now 
evolving  as  the  result  of  this  process. 
It  is  probably  impossible  for  a  nation 
to  pass  from  the  stage  of  medievalism  to 
a  higher  level  of  existence  without 
some  kind  of  violent  overthrow:  such 
was  the  case  with  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Russia  had  also  to  pass 
through  her  revolutionary  period,  and 
four  years  are  not  too  many  if  you  com- 
pare them  with  the  stages  of  develop- 
ment of  other  revolutions.  The  French 
Revolution  lasted  for  ten  years;  the 
first  five  years  were  the  ascending 
movement,  while  the  following  five 
represented  the  descending  movement. 
To  make  use  of  the  comparison,  we 
are  now  just  approaching  the  turning 


point  in  the  process  of  Russian  revolu- 
tion. The  Bolsheviks  are  at  the  end 
of  their  rope  and  there  is  no  hope  of 
their  existing  much  longer.  I  cannot 
tell  you  all  the  reasons  for  this  conclu- 
sion, but  they  can  be  summarized  under 
two  headings:  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
population  and  the  destruction  of  the 
economic  basis  of  existence. 

The  State  of  Mind  in  Russia 

The  general  hatred  against  the  Bol- 
sheviks in  all  classes  of  the  Russian 
population  is  the  chief  political  re- 
sult of  four  years  of  their  rule.  The 
Bolsheviks  began  by  enlisting  the 
people  and  outbidding  all  their  com- 
petitors, and  the  nation  believed  them. 
The  masses  have  now  learned  to  know 
that  Bolshevik  promises  are  no  good 
and  that  nothing  can  come  out  of  them. 
The  working  men  have  become  the 
chief  enemies  of  Bolshevism  because 
nothing  has  remained  not  only  of  such 
privileges  as  the  working  man  received 
from  the  Bolsheviks  but  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  privileges  which  he  had  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  Labor  is  milita- 
rized now,  and  no  workman  has  free- 
dom to  choose  his  place  of  work  or  his 
occupation.  He  must  go  wherever  he 
is  sent  by  the  central  authorities  and 
he  has  to  work  as  much  as  he  is  ordered. 
The  eight-hour  day  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Russian  Revolution  does 
not  exist  any  longer  as  a  legal  statute. 
The  workman  is  obliged  to  work,  if 
necessary,  for  ten,  eleven  or  twelve 
hours  a  day.  He  has  also  to  work  on 
Saturday.  If  he  neglects  his  work 
and  does  not  do  enough — and  he  is 
rated  by  piece  work  now — ^then  what 
he  has  not  done  during  the  week-time 
he  is  obliged  to  do  on  Sunday. 
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It  is  still  worse  with  the  class  of 
Russian  farmers,  those  farmers  which 
are  the  great  majority  of  the  Russian 
people — eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
total  population.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning they  were  looked  upon  as  "small 
bourgeois"  and  the  enemies  of  the 
"proletarian"  revolution.  There  was 
no  special  reason  for  protecting  their 
interests.  It  has  been  frequently  said 
that  the  peasants  got  land  from  the 
Bolsheviks.  That  is  not  quite  exact. 
The  peasants  had  themselves  taken  the 
land  from  the  landowners  a  few  months 
before  the  Bolshevik  victory.  It  is 
stated  in  the  Bolshevik  program  that 
hind  must  not  be  given  to  individual 
peasants.  If  the  peasants  are  still  in 
possession  of  that  land,  it  is  not  be- 
cause the  Bolsheviks  were  strong 
enough  to  give  it  to  them  but  because 
they  were  too  weak  to  take  it  from 
them. 

However,  the  Bolsheviks  were  obliged 
to  take  from  the  peasants  their  grain. 
They  were  forced  to  it  because  this 
was  the  only  means  for  them  to  feed 
their  army  (which  consists  of  from 
600,000  to  1,000,000  gathered  by  con- 
scription) .  They  had  also  to  feed  their 
new  Red  bureaucracy,  which,  in  conse- 
quence, has  very  much  swollen  in 
numbers,  because  everybody  in  Russia 
must  serve  under  the  Bolsheviks  in 
order  not  to  starve. 

How  did  the  Bolsheviks  get  food 
from  the  peasants?  The  peasant  was 
ready  to  sell  his  grain  for  manufactured 
goods.  But  there  were  no  more  manu- 
facliircd  goods  in  R\issia,  as  all  in- 
dustry had  been  killed.  AMiy  then 
should  the  peasants  give  their  grain  to 
the  artisan  population?  The  Bolshe- 
viks decided  to  send  armed  detach- 
ments to  the  villages  in  order  to  take 
the  grain  from  the  peasants  by  force. 
The  peasants  stopped  sowing  and  con- 
cealed their  stores  of  grain.  Then  ex- 
treme   measures   were    applied.     Last 


year  everything  the  peasants  had  was 
taken  from  them.  That  is  why  you 
have  now  that  desperate  state  of  want 
in  the  famine-stricken  area.  Of  course, 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  present  famine 
was  the  dry  season.  But  dry  seasons 
occur  regularly,  while  never  has  there 
been  such  a  famine  as  there  is  now  in 
Russia.  The  chief  reason  is  that  no 
stores  of  grain  remain  and  there  is 
nothing  to  fill  up  the  gap  left  by  this 
year's  bad  crops. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  peo- 
ple, both  working  men  and  farmers, 
are  exceedingly  dissatisfied  with  the 
.Bolshevik  regime.  There  are  always 
some  uprisings  in  some  corner  of  Rus- 
sia. But,  of  course,  they  are  not 
organized  and  the  Bolsheviks  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  send  their  "Jani- 
zaries"— selected  detachments  of  the 
Red  army^ — ^in  order  to  stifle  these  local 
upheavals.  Yet  they  testify,  never- 
theless, that  the  Bolsheviks  do  not 
hold  the  confidence  of  the  popular 
masses. 

Economic  Failure  of  the 
Bolsheviks 

Another  reason  to  believe  that  Bol- 
shevism is  reaching  its  end  is  of  still 
greater  importance.  This  is  the  lack 
of  economic  basis  for  its  further  ex- 
istence. The  whole  power  of  the  Bol- 
sheviks over  selected  groups  of  the  Red 
army  and  Red  bureaucracy  is  based  on 
ability  to  give  them  food.  But,  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  difficult  to  procure  that  food  be- 
CJiuse  the  peasant  stores  are  exhausted. 
Moreover,  famine  lias  become  endemic 
in  Russia. 

You  may  ask  me:  If  the  Bolsheviks 
are  going  to  fail,  who  will  take  their 
place?  Different  answers  have  been 
given  to  this  question.  Some  people 
say  there  will  be  a  reaction  and  Rus- 
sian Monarchists  will  try  to  bring  back 
the    former    order    of    things.     That 
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kind  of  issue  is  eliminated  by  expe- 
rience. During  all  these  four  years 
Russian  Monarchists  have  been  work- 
ing to  introduce  the  former  order  of 
things.  But  such  attempts  have  only 
brought  about  the  complete  failure 
of  armed  struggle  for  Russia's  libera- 
tion. The  so-called  ^' White  armies" 
had  considerable  military  success  in  the 
beginning,  but  invariably  a  great 
change  would  come,  a  hasty  retreat  and 
then  evacuation.  This  is  explained  by 
the  attempts  of  these  White  armies  to 
introduce  in  Russia  the  former  state  of 
things.  They  brought  with  them  former 
landowners  and  former  administrators 
and  as  soon  as  the  peasants  saw  these 
they  changed  their  minds,  deciding  it 
would  be  worse  than  Bolshevism. 

Of  course,  there  are  still  some  groups 
of  former  officers  of  the  "  White  armies  " 
who  are  being  organized  and  helped 
wdth  money,  particularly  by  German 
reactionaries.  Their  aim  is,  as  before, 
to  make  use  of  Russia  for  their  own 
economic  restoration.  However,  even 
if  they  should  succeed  in  taking  some 
part  of  Russia,  the  attempt  would  not 
amount  to  much  because  of  the  afore- 
mentioned state  of  mind  of  the  Russian 
people.  The  masses  would  never  sub- 
mit to  the  reactionaries  and  this 
would  only  prolong  the  Revolution. 

No  Possibility  of  Reversion 
TO  Anarchy 

Some  people  say  there  is  yet  an- 
other possibility.  Russia,  if  not  made 
monarchist  and  brought  back  to  its 
former  state  may  revert  to  anarchy. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  is  responsible  for  that 
judgment  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  for 
repeating  it  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Both,  I  think,  are  very  much 
mistaken. 

It  is  wrong  to  think  that  all  the  in- 
tellectuals in  Russia  have  been  thor- 
oughly exterminated  by  the  Bolshevist 
terror  and  that  nothing  is  left  beside  an 


amorphous  mass  of  uneducated  and  un- 
awakened  people,  unable  to  act  politi- 
cally. To  prove  that  this  is  A\Tong,  I 
•will  quote  a  fact  universally  kno^^'n,  the 
story  of  the  Moscow  Non-Communist 
Famine  Committee. 

The  creation  of  this  committee  elic- 
ited such  a  reverberation,  both  inside 
and  outside  of  Russia,  that  the  Bolshe- 
viks became  frightened.  Provincial 
branches  of  the  Moscow  committee 
sprang  up  everywhere  and  began  to  be 
regarded  by  the  population  as  the 
organs  of  a  new  administration,  intend- 
ed to  take  the  place  of  the  Bolshevist 
organizations.  Finally,  the  Bolsheviks 
decided  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  an 
experiment  which  proved  so  dangerous 
for  them. 

You  can  see  from  this  fact  that  even 
at  present  Russia  is  not  a  desert  and 
that  elements  of  organization  can  still 
be  found  wherever  you  go.  You  may 
find  everywhere,  by  the  side  of  destruc- 
tion and  ruin,  germs  of  new  life.  Un- 
der that  heavy  cloak  of  Bolshevist 
uniformity  Russia  is  alive  and  not 
dead,  in  spite  of  all  her  miseries  and 
sufferings.  You  can  see,  therefore, 
how  mistaken  is  the  view  that  a  state 
of  anarchy  and  chaos  is  bound  to  follow 
when  the  bonds  of  Bolshevist  power  are 
removed.  Elements  of  new  power,  the 
nuclei  of  new  governmental  structure, 
are  to  be  found  everj^A^here  in  the  coun- 
try and  they  can  crystallize  at  any 
moment  as  liquid  crystallizes  under  a 
certain  degree  of  temperature. 

Thus  Russia  will  not  return  to  mon- 
archy and  will  not  become  anarchist. 
The  two  extremes.  Red  Bolshevism 
and  Black  reaction,  are  made  impossi- 
ble by  history.  Russia  will  be  a  great 
democracy.  There  are  middle  groups 
which  are  united  and  which  work  to- 
gether to  bring  about  that  great  result 
of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

Russia  will  be  a  federated  republic. 
You  know  that  Russia  is  now  dismem- 
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bered.  A  number  of  border  states 
have  been  built  out  of  Russian  territory. 
They  will  not  come  back  if  Russia  at- 
tempts to  dominate  them  as  before. 
They  can  be  brought  back  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  free  and  friendly  agreement 
under  a  new  form  of  federative  govern- 
ment. Of  course,  such  an  arrangement 
is  not  easy.  The  example  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  in  Ireland  shows  how  much  small 
nations  appreciate  their  independence 
and  how  much  they  are  opposed  to  even 
the  loosest  forms  of  reunion.  But  there 
are  certain  geographical  and  economic 
ties  which  have  united  all  parts  of 
former  Russia  for  centuries  and  which 
will  bring  them  back  together  if  na- 
tional freedom  and  autonomy  is  fully 
secured.  From  a  "colossus  on  feet  of* 
clay,"  an  empire  of  the  Eastern  style, 
Russia  ■^'ill  be  transformed  into  a  living 
compound  of  national  and  regional 
units,  having  come  to  a  compact  on  the 
basis  of  equality,  freedom  and  federal 
unity.  Thus  Russia  will  be  healed  of 
what  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  her 
constitutional  weakness. 

The  new  union  will,  of  course,  be 
loose  iu  the  beginning.  But  we  have 
the  example  of  America.  In  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  summer  of  1787,  there 
first  met  an  assembly  which  worked 
out  the  basis  of  the  present  Constitu- 
tion, and  you  may  recall  how  exceed- 
ingly difficult  it  was  at  the  beginning 
to  build  one  united  nation.  Now  we 
see  that  great  united  nation  before  us. 
Russian  history  will  develop  in  the 
same  way  and  l)ring  about  the  same 
achievement. 

Contribution  of  a  Russian 
Rki'ublic  to  International  Peace 

Now  one  question  more:  If  Russia 
becomes  a  democratic  and  federated 
repul)lic,  what  can  Russia  contribute 
lo  international  peace?  My  answer  is, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  Russian 
people    are    naturally   jicaceful.     You 


may  conceive  that  tendency  of  the 
Russian  people  if  you  think  of  your 
own  Middle  West:  a  territory  which 
has  no  boundaries,  no  neighbors  of 
foreign  origin,  and  which  has  little  to 
do  with  foreign  politics.  In  the  second 
place,  there  are  in  Russia  no  reasons 
for  imperialism.  ^Vhat  was  the  basis 
of  this  tendency  in  Germany  and  now 
in  Japan?  Over-population  and  over- 
production. These  conditions  do  not 
exist  in  Russia.  There  is  no  over- 
population in  Russia,  no  over-produc- 
tion of  goods.  The  Russian  people  are 
in  need  of  foreign  capital  to  assist  them. 
They  have  all  necessary  raw  material 
at  home,  just  as  you  have  in  America. 
Their  huge  continental  block  has  re- 
sources sufficient  to  feed  itself  and 
to  produce  goods  for  itself;  no  matter 
how  many  goods  it  might  produce, 
they  would  still  not  be  sufficient  to  fill 
its  own  expanding  market.  So  Russia 
has  practically  no  reason  for  wishing 
to  possess  colonies  or  for  adopting  a 
colonial  policy. 

It  must  be  said,  also,  that  Russia  is 
a  young  nation,  practically  as  young  as 
America.  It  would  be  WTong  to  repre- 
sent Russia  as  an  old  country  with  an 
old  population.  There  are  centers 
which  are  very  old,  which  have  been 
settled  since  time  immemorial,  l)ut  they 
are  only  the  nuclei  of  present  Russia. 
The  largest  part  of  Russia  was  settled 
at  nearly  the  same  time  as  America,  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Its  population  which  extends  to  the  Far 
East  is  the  result  of  that  large  stream  of 
Russian  settlement  to  the  east.  It  is 
only  since  the  seventeenth  century  that 
Russia  has  begun  to  settle  Siberia  and 
the  process  of  settling  Siberia  is  still 
going  on  at  a  rapid  rate.  In  1897,  the 
])opulation  of  Siberia  was  9,000,000;  in 
1915,  it  was  14,000,000.  Of  this,  the 
white  population  in  1897  was  5,000,000, 
and  in  1915,  10,000,000— just  doul)le. 
If  you  will  take  only  the  eastern  jjart  of 
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Siberia  (the  part  discussed  at  the  Dis- 
armament Conference  ^  in  Washington) 
you  will  see  that  in  the  same  eighteen 
years  the  white  population  has  in- 
creased almost  five-fold.  And  it  has 
not  by  far  reached  its  natural  degree  of 
density. 

Let  me  add  a  few  words  to  show  how 
much  we  Russians  are  interested  in  the 
Washington  Conference.  We  are  not 
imperialistic,  but  we  may  have  a  con- 
flict with  a  power  which  we  do  con- 
sider imperialistic,  and  that  is  Japan. 
It  is  a  conflict  which  will  not  originate 
in  aggression  on  our  part  but  which 
will  result  from  such  tendencies  on  the 
other  side.  During  the  time  of  our 
absence  from  the  international  tri- 
bunals, Japan,  making  use  of  our  tem- 
porary weakness,  took  possession  of 
certain  parts  of  Russian  Far  East 
which  do  not  belong  to  her  and  which 
are  occupied  by  white  popidation. 
The  Japanese  took  the  northern  part 
of  the  Sakhalin  Island.  They  took, 
also,  the  seashore  opposite  with  a  very 
good  bay,  De  Castries,  where  they  are 
now  building  a  harbor.  They  took  a 
town  which  dominates  the  estuaries 
of  the  Amur  River — Nicolayevsk.  Go- 
ing still  farther  northward  they  took 
from  the  Russians  the  fishing  grounds 
in  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  in  Kamchatka. 
In  that  way  they  try  to  stop  the  Rus- 
sian colonization  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
These  colonies  are  the  only  white  pop- 
ulation in  that  region  and  form  a  kind 
of  white  girdle,  uniting  Europe  with  the 
Pacific.  If  this  advance  of  the  white 
race  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  precluded, 
Russia,  in  case  of  necessity,  will  be 
unable  to  extend  her  hand  to  America 
across  the  Pacific. 

^  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament. 
Washington,  D.  C.  November  11,  1921. 


America's  Sympathy  with 
Russia's  Evolution 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  to- 
ward Russia  at  this  hour  of  her  trial  is 
so  noble  and  unselfish,  that  we  Russians 
believe  that  nothing  can  ever  destroy 
the  American-Russian  friendship.  In 
a  series  of  declarations,  America  de- 
fended the  principle  that  the  interests 
of  a  nation  must  not  be  impaired  in  the 
temporary  absence  of  its  government. 
And  if  the  foundation  for  universal 
peace  is  to  be  preserved,  a  country  like 
Russia  cannot  be  neglected  in  her  vital 
interests. 

The  Russians  appreciate  deeply  this 
attitude  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
War  they  sacrificed  7,000,000  men  for 
the  common  Allied  cause.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Bolshevism  is  the  result 
of  Russia's  exhaustion  in  the  struggle 
for  the  common  cause,  there  were  some 
who  dared  to  call  her  traitor,  after  she 
unwillingly  abandoned  the  battlefields 
on  which  many  times  during  the  War 
she  had  saved  the  European  democratic 
civilization.  America  alone  was  never 
heard  to  make  or  support  such  unjust 
statements.  This  fact  may  further  ex- 
plain Russia's  friendship  and  respect 
for  America. 

Russia  has  never  had  such  a  famine 
as  she  has  now.  Millions  there  are 
dying.  But  again  the  Americans  are 
at  hand,  the  only  ones,  to  save  the  lives 
of  these  millions.  Down  to  the  last 
peasant  in  the  remotest  corner  of 
Russia  the  population  knows  and  appre- 
ciates this.  We  feel  this  is  the  greatest 
hope  for  friendship  between  the  two 
great  democracies,  for  we  believe  that 
Russia  will  be  a  great  democracy  and 
will  deserve  a  place  at  the  side  of 
America. 
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Russia  in  the  Fabric  of  International  Finance 

By  Arthur  Bullard 

Director  of  the  Russian  Division  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information  during  the  War 

and,  subsequently.  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Russian  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State. 


IN  meeting  the  situation  in  Russia, 
I  have  a  suggestion  I  should  hke  to 
offer  .for  your  consideration — in  the 
same  way  that  Nero  used  to  toss 
Christians  to  his  Hons. 

We  cannot  foretell  the  course  of 
events  in  Russia.  It  may  be  that  the 
more  extreme  Communists  will  hold  the 
control  of  the  Soviets  for  a  long  time, 
and  they  do  not  wish  to  do  business 
with  the  rest  of  us  in  less  enlightened 
parts  of  the  world.  As  long  as  they  are 
in  power  the  suggestion  I  wish  to  offer 
is  meaningless. 

Those  who  have  recently  been  in 
Russia  talk  of  "an  evolution  towards 
the  Right."  This  is  also  a  possibility, 
pro\aded  Lenin  is  able  to  win  support 
from  among  those  he  has  persecuted 
and  proscribed.  He  has  already  done 
many  surprising  things  and  he  may  be 
able  to  build  up  a  political  machine  of 
people  who  are  more  loyal  to  his  per- 
son than  to  his  original  theories.  "The 
drift  towards  the  Right"  may  continue 
until  the  Soviets  are  no  more  liostile  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  than  are  the 
occasional  Socialist  governments  of 
Scandinavia. 

Tlicre  is  also  the  possibility  of  a 
violent  overthrow  and  the  organization 
of  a  new  government  on  the  basis  of  a 
definile  break  with  the  communistic 
tra(hli()n.  Those  who  have  recently 
been  in  Russia  feel  that  this  is  the 
least  probable  of  these  three  possi- 
bilities. But  I  do  not  think  that  we 
can  ignore  it.  The  old  sword  makers 
of  Damascus,  in  the  days  of  (he  Khali- 
phate  were  in  the  habit  of  etching  on 
the  blades  they  made,  the  Arabic 
proverb:  "AMio  draws  the  sword,  dies 
by  the  sword."    There  are  a  tremen- 


dous number  of  blood  feuds  in  Russia — 
so  many  that  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
in  peaceful  evolution,  however  desir- 
able it  may  seem. 

By  whichever  road  events  travel,  we 
may  assume  that  sometime — in  the 
fullness  of  time — -there  will  be  a  govern- 
ment in  Russia  which  wants  to  do 
business  with  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
with  which  we  shall  want  to  do  busi- 
ness. I  now  venture  a  prophecy — 
that  government  will  be  broke!  There 
will  be  no  cash  in  the  treasury,  no 
income  from  taxation,  no  large  imports 
on  which  to  levy  tariff  duties  a,nd, 
worst  of  all,  no  credit. 

Such  a  new  government  would  have 
to  spend  money.  Even  if  the  Arch- 
angel Gabriel  should  accept  the  pre- 
miership he  could  not  maintain  himself 
in  office  without  funds.  The  manifold 
ameliorations  which  would  immedi- 
ately be  required  would  be  costly. 
Suppose  such  a  government  should 
arise  in  Russia  this  winter.  It  would 
be  faced  by  the  tremendous  expenses 
of  famine  relief ^ — -and  there  is  no  money 
at  hand. 

Lenin  and  his  friends,  in  the  first 
days  of  their  j^ower,  before  hard  times 
had  made  it  fashionable  to  talk  of 
giving  up  their  theories  and  "swinging 
towards  the  Right,"  set  out  with  defi- 
nite intent  and  remarkable  success  to 
make  difficult  a  capitalistic  restora- 
tion. They  were  not  nearly  so  worried 
over  a  return  of  the  Tsar  as  they  were 
by  the  "intrigues  of  international 
financiers."  All  their  financial  decrees 
and  policies  were  intended  to  erect  a 
barbed  wire  entanglement  against  the 
attacks  of  capitalism.  The  dilapida- 
tion of  capital  assets,  the  dispersal  of 
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the  national  gold  reserve,  the  discredit 
which  frantic  printing  presses  have 
cast  on  currency,  the  repudiation  of 
all  foreign  debts,  have  created  a  situa- 
tion of  exceeding  difficulty  for  any 
future  Russian  minister  of  finance,  who 
wishes  to  bring  his  country  again  in 
touch  with  the  common  economic  life 
of  the  world.  Without  any  available 
cash,  a  new  government  in  Russia 
will  be  utterly  hopeless  unless  it  can 
very  speedily  get  credit. 

Financially,  Russia  is  bankrupt. 
But  looked  at  from  an  economic  point 
of  view,  she  has  better  bases  for  credit 
than  most  of  the  European  countries 
now  in  our  debt.  In  comparison, 
Belgium,  for  instance,  is  like  a  skilled 
artisan  who  has  a  steady  job  and  a 
fixed  income.  There  is  a  very  definite 
and  limited  amount  which  he  can  save, 
over  the  imperative  demands  of  con- 
sumption, to  pay  off  the  debts  he  owes. 
Russia  is  like  one  of  oiu"  frontiersmen, 
who  has  just  taken  out  a  quarter  section 
and  who,  by  merely  cutting  down  the 
trees,  will  double  and  triple  the  value 
of  his  land  and  has  also  a  chance  to 
uncover  a  gold  mine  or  strike  oil. 

Our  own  financial  history — after 
the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War — 
shows  that  the  way  to  pay  off  debts  is 
to  open  up  new  and  undeveloped  re- 
sources. It  is  in  tapping  virgin  terri- 
tories, by  driving  transcontinental 
railroads,  by  opening  mines,  that  money 
is  made  rapidly  and  easily.  Russia 
today  is  in  a  position  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  United  States  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  industrial  development. 
We  had  a  vast  country  and  consider- 
able energy,  but  we  were  very  poor. 
It  was  only  by  borro-vv-ing  heavily  from 
Europe  to  get  the  necessary  capital 
that  we  were  able  to  speed  up  our  in- 
dustrial development  and  get  rich 
quickly.  From  this  point  of  view, 
Russia  has  very  much  better  founda- 
tions for  credit  than  the  more  highly 


industrialized  countries  of  western 
Europe.  They  are  already  fully  cap- 
italized; but  Russia's  earning  capacity, 
her  ability  to  produce  more  than  she 
consumes  would  be  tremendously  in- 
creased by  wise  capital  investments. 
Granted  an  equality  in  political  sta- 
bility, the  undeveloped  countries  are 
very  much  better  borrowers  than  those 
already  capitalized. 

This  brings  me  to  the  suggestion  I 
wish  to  offer  for  your  consideration 
tonight.  The  whole  fabric  of  inter- 
national finance  is  threatened  by  the 
impasse  of  the  Inter-Allied  Debt.  Any 
large  scale  repudiation  or  cancellation 
would  be  a  death  blow  to  "credit." 
If  the  formal  "promise  to  pay"  of 
great  governments  cannot  be  relied 
upon,  we  will  find  it  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  trust  each  other  as  individuals. 
But  when  we  begin  to  discuss  the  pay- 
ment of  these  debts,  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  unfortunate  position  of  being 
the  principal  creditor.  The  only  pos- 
sible way  for  the  Eiu^opean  nations  to 
pay  us  is  by  exporting  to  us  their 
siuplus  of  manufactured  goods.  To 
pay,  they  must  send  us  more  than  they 
take  from  us  and  the  prospect  is  so 
terrifying  that  Congress  rushes  through 
an  emergency  tariff  to  protect  our 
own  industries  from  such  dumping. 
We  are  very  much  worried  over  the 
fear  of  what  will  happen  to  the  theory 
of  credit  if  they  do  not  pay  us,  but 
not  so  much  worried  as  we  are  over 
the  prospect  of  disaster  if  they  did 
pay  us. 

Now,  assuming  for  a  moment  that 
a  government  has  arisen  in  Russia 
which  inspires  confidence,  I  suggest 
that  the  conversion  of  the  present 
bilateral  obligations  into  a  three- 
corner  credit  arrangement  might  help 
to  start  again  the  wheels  of  industry. 

Suppose  there  is  a  French  obliga- 
tion for  $10,000,000  due  to  us  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1923.     The  French  cannot  pay 
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except  in  industrial  products  which  we 
do  not  want.  Russia,  however,  needs 
such  manufactured  goods — needs  them 
terribly.  Suppose  we  sell  that  French 
obligation  to  the  Russian  Government 
in  exchange  for  their  long-term  note, 
payable  in  1953.  The  effect  would  be 
an  immediate  stimulus  to  French  in- 
dustry, because  it  would  give  French 
manufacturers  a  chance  to  sell  the 
product  of  their  factories  for  dollars. 
It  would  at  once  give  Russia  the  pur- 
chasing power  she  so  vastly  needs. 
And  as  far  as  America  is  concerned,  it 
would  mean  recei\ang  a  long-term  note, 
underwritten  and  endorsed  by  all  the 
imdeveloped  wealth  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Behring  Sea  in  exchange  for  a 
short-term  note  which  we  cannot 
collect. 

Suppose  a  factory  in  Petrograd  needs 
machinery  and  its  agents  discover  that 
it  can  be  procured  on  favorable  terms 
in  England.  The  Russian  Government 
issues  its  obligation  in  our  favor  for  the 


amount  of  the  purchase  price.  Our 
Treasury  then  credits  the  British  Debt 
account  with  that  sum.  The  Russian 
importer  pays  his  own  government  for 
the  purchase  in  his  own  currency.  The 
British  Exchequer  pays  the  exporter 
in  pounds  sterling.  Once  more,  we 
trade  a  short-term  note,  which  could 
be  paid  only  in  manufactured  goods 
which  we  are  determined  not  to  receive, 
for  a  long-term  note  which  "^all  be  paid 
in  the  raw  materials  of  Russia. 

Many  other  variations  of  such  a 
scheme  for  credit  conversion  will  sug- 
gest themselves  to  you.  I  believe  that 
there  is  here  a  possibility  for  the  future 
which  warrants  careful  consideration. 
The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are 
obvious,  but  at  present  our  whole 
international  financial  machinery  is 
stalled.  Perhaps  in  Russia  our  in- 
dustrial chauffeurs  will  find  the  in- 
gredient necessary  to  enrich  the  mix- 
ture in  the  carburator  and  start  the 
engine  once  more. 


FOREWORD 


THROUGHOUT  the  war  period 
the  cost  of  livhig  was  used  as  a 
basis  for  wage  determination.  The 
method  in  practice  revealed  .many 
limitations.  The  members  of  the  Edi- 
torial Council  concluded  that  the  best 
thought  of  the  comitry  should  be 
summoned  to  the  query  as  to  what 
were  the  fundamental  factors  deter- 
mining wages.  Were  they  decent  sub- 
sistence, an  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing demand  and  supply,  productivity, 
differential  productive  or  relative  rat- 
ing? 

The  council  asked  Dr.  Thomas 
Warner  Mitchell  to  lead  this  discussion. 
Dr.  Mitchell,  for  many  years  before 
his  advent  into  the  management 
engineering  profession,  had  held  the 
Chair  of  Business  Administration  in 
one  of  our  large  state  universities  and 
was  an  indefatigable  student  of  eco- 
nomics. He  had  long  been  a  student 
of  wage  determination. 

The  plan  of  that  portion  of  this 
volume  which  is  devoted  to  bases  of 
wage  determination  is  as  follows:  In 
the  first  section  are  assembled  a  few 


articles  descriptive  of  noteworthy  spe- 
cific plans  of  wage-rate  determination 
and  adjustment  that  are  in  actual 
Operation  in  a  few  industrial  plants. 
We  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
reader  peruse  this  section,  particularly 
]VIr.  Becvar's  article,  before  reading  the 
second  section.  The  latter,  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  basic  principles, 
consists  of  a  detonating  article  by 
Dr.  Mitchell,  followed  by  discussions 
from  four  economists,  two  leaders  of 
organized  labor,  and  one  management 
engineer.  The  third  section  deals  with 
the  problem  of  seasonal  and  cyclic  un- 
employment. 

The  value  of  this  discussion  is  two- 
fold: (1)  It  re-examines  the  foundation 
of  the  living-cost  and  living-standard 
bases  of  wage  determination.  (2)  It 
directs  general  attention  to  a  method 
of  valuing  operations  and  determining 
wage-rates  that,  applied  rather  crudely 
as  yet,  is  just  beginning  to  be  used  but 
may  later  come  to  play  a  very  impor- 
tant role. 

Clyde  L.  King, 

Editor. 
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A  Method  of  Grading  and  Valuing  Operations 

By  Frank  J.  Becvar* 

Production  Superintendent  of  the  Clothcraft  Shops  of  the  Joseph  and  Feiss  Company 


ALL  operations  in  our  tailoring 
departments  at  the  Joseph  and 
Feiss  Company  are  on  a  piece-work 
basis.  Those  in  the  cutting  depart- 
ment are  on  a  premium  system. 

The  process  of  arriving  at  a  piece 
rate  for  any  specific  operation  involves 
three  main  steps,  viz. :  (1)  determining 
the  best  method  and  standardizing 
appliances  and  conditions;  (2)  deter- 
mining the  best  rate  of  output  that  can 
reasonably  be  expected  of  an  operative 
who  is  adapted  to  the  work  and  fully 
skilled  in  performing  it,  by  the  method 
chosen;  (3)  determining  the  value  of 
such  work  per  hour  or  per  forty -four 
hours  when  performed  at  the  standard 
rate.  The  piece  rate  is  arrived  at  by 
dividing  the  hourly  rate  thus  deter- 
mined by  the  rate  of  output. 

For  instance,  if  we  decide  on  the 
basis  of  careful  time  studies  that  in 
operation  A  the  standard  rate  of  per- 
formance under  the  specified  condi- 
tions, with  the  specified  appliances  and 
the  like,  is  to  perform  this  operation  on 
twenty-five  garments  per  hour,  and 
that  the  value  of  this  work  at  this  rate 
of  performance  is  $1.25  per  hour,  the 
resulting  piece  rate  is  5c  per  garment 
or  $5  per  one  hundred  garments.  In 
like  manner,  the  performance  standard 
on  operation  B  may  be  seventy-five 
garments  per  hour  and  the  determined 
value  of  such  work  90c  per  hour, 
which  results  in  a  piece  rate  of  1.2c 
per  garment  or  $1.20  per  one  hundred 
garments. 

*  Note. — In  preparation  of  this  article  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  assistance  in  presentation 
given  by  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Mitchell  as  editor,  and, 
also,  the  collaboration  of  Mary  Hennan,  Super- 
visor at  the  Joseph  &  Feiss  Company. — F.  J.  B. 


Determining  the  performance  and 
time  standards  is  a  technical  process 
involving  detailed  elementary  time 
study,  standardization  and  control  of 
operating  conditions,  appliances  and 
methods,  application  of  delay  and 
fatigue  factors  and  the  like,  an  explana- 
tion of  which  is  not  important  for  the 
purposes  of  this  article. 

The  illustration  of  the  two  operations 
cited  above  exemplifies  two  important 
problems  that  are  involved  in  the 
valuation  of  an  operation.  First,  there 
is  the  relation  of  one  operation  to 
another  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
one  is  valued  at  $1.25  per  hour,  the 
other,  at  90  cents  per  hour  when  both 
are  performed  at  the  standard  rate: 
the  former  is  valued  35  cents  an  hour  or 
38  per  cent  more  than  the  latter.  Sec- 
ond, there  is  a  relation  to  the  general 
wage  level  represented  by  the  fact  that 
these  two  rates  are  $1.25  and  90c 
rather  than  $1.75  and  $1.26  or  75c 
and  54c  or  any  other  pair  of  rates  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  same  dis- 
cussion of  these  two  questions  with 
reference  to  grading  of  piece  work 
operations  vAW  also  apply  to  the 
other  operations  for  which  there  are 
valid  production  standards. 

Among  the  factors  that  determine 
that  the  rate  for  the  one  shall  be  38  per 
cent  higher  than  the  rate  for  the  other 
are  the  factors  of  skill  and  the  time 
required  to  learn  the  operation. 

The  Factor  of  Skill  in  Relative 
Valuations 

Skill  is  something  which  we  all  talk 
about  but  for  which  there  is  no  stand- 
ard definition.    And  it  is  difficult  to 
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define.  We  consider  that  it  has  refer- 
ence to  the  following  elements,  viz.: 
(1)  the  character  of  the  work  elements 
that  compose  the  whole  operation, 
particularly  the  care  with  which  they 
must  be  performed  in  order  not  to 
impair  the  quality  of  the  product, 
together  with  the  worker's  required 
knowledge  and  ability  not  only  to 
judge  effects  after  they  have  been 
produced  but  to  foreknow  them;  (2) 
the  complexity  of  the  motions;  (3) 
variation  and  complexity  of  the  whole 
operation;  (4)  the  t^-pe  of  operative 
that  is  adapted  to  the  operation  and 
the  experience  that  he  must  have  had 
in  the  organization  in  order  to  be 
properly  qualified  for  the  operation  in 
question.  An  excellent  example  of  this 
first  element  is  in  hand  pressing,  where 
the  operative  must  be  able  not  only 
to  recognize  the  quality  of  the  effect 
he  has  produced,  but  to  pre-judge  this 
effect  on  each  kind  or  texture  of  cloth 
and  thereby  know  how  to  treat  it. 

In  determining  the  character  and 
complexity  of  the  motions  that  com- 
pose an  operation,  and  the  complexity 
of  the  operation  as  a  whole,  the  careful 
analysis  made  by  the  time  study  ob- 
server is  extremely  valuable.  The 
experienced  time  study  observer  is  able 
to  grade  the  elements  from  the  charac- 
ter of  his  readings.  The  greater  the 
number  of  difficult  elements  in  the 
whole  operation,  the  higher  the 
grade. 

A  good  comparison  to  illustrate  the 
meaning  of  the  third  element  is  the 
comj)arison  of  the  relatively  short, 
simple  and  uniform  oj^cration  of  sew- 
ing wigans  or  rectangular  silesia  pieces 
onto  the  bottoms  of  coat  sleeves  to 
stiffen  them,  with  the  lengthy,  very 
complex  and  varial)le  operation  of 
"pocket  making"  in  which  the  opera- 
tive must  know  how  to  put  in  all  kinds 
of  pockets — flap,  horizontal  welt,  ver- 
tical welt  with  inlaid  facing,  slanting 


welt,  crescent  shaped  pockets,  piped 
edges,  patch  pockets  and  the  like. 

Finally,  some  operations  are  of  such 
character  that  the  operative  is  not 
properly  qualified  to  perform  them 
unless  he  knows  the  work  that  has  gone 
before  or  that  is  to  follow.  Several 
years'  work  on  other  parts  of  the  gar- 
ment making  process  may  be  required 
of  an  operative  before  he  can  acquire 
the  knowledge  and  understanding 
needed  for  the  operation  in  question. 
General  experience  with  operations  as 
performed  under  the  general  conditions 
in  the  organization  may  also  be  essen- 
tial. Furthermore,  even  without  such 
versatility,  some  operations  involve  a 
longer  training  period  than  others 
before  the  operative  can  come  up  to 
the  standard  rate  of  performance. 

Thus  skill,  as  above  defined  and 
judged,  and  the  length  of  time  normally 
required  to  bring  the  operative  up  to 
full  proficiency  in  the  given  operation, 
inclusive  of  the  time  required  to  learn 
operations  that  lead  up  to  it,  are  the 
factors  that  govern  the  relative  valua- 
tions of  the  various  operations.  On 
this  basis  all  operations  are  divided 
into  grades  knowTi  as  classes.  The 
values  of  these  classes  progress  with  a 
common  difference  of  5  or  10  cents  per 
hour  from  the  operations  of  the  lowest 
to  those  of  the  highest  class. 

This  difference  of  5  or  10  cents  per 
hour  between  adjacent  classes  has  a 
practical  significance.  It  is  large 
enough  to  constitute  a  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  operatives  on  one  class  of 
operation  to  seek  advancement  to  the 
next  higher  class.  With  a  smaller 
difference  the  added  earning  power 
often  would  not  be  considered  worth 
the  trouble  of  learning  operations  in 
the  next  higher  class. 

Furthermore,  this  careful  classifica- 
tion of  operations  enables  us  to  offer 
prospects  of  an  attractive  career  by 
our  adopting  a  policy  of  recruiting  new 
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employes  only  in  the  lowest  classes  and 
filling  all  personnel  needs  in  a  higher 
class  by  advancement  from  a  lower 
class. 

Relative  Gradations  from 
General  Wage  Level 

Now  comes  the  second  question, 
namely,  that  of  the  wage  level.  We 
establish  starting  rates  in  the  lowest 
classes  that  aim  to  afford,  for  the  type 
or  grade  of  employe  wanted,  a  reason- 
able subsistence  which  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  prevailing  rate  in  similar 
industries  in  the  locality  and  is  suffi- 
cient to  attract  the  grade  of  worker 
wanted  in  sufficient  numbers.  This 
subsistence  rate  is  the  employe's  guar- 
anteed rate,  no  matter  what  his  piece- 
work earnings  are.  We  determine  the 
piece  rates  in  these  lowest  grades  so  that 
when  the  operative  comes  up  to  stand- 
ard he  will  earn  from  25  per  cent  to 
33|  per  cent  more  than  this  minimum. 
This  establishes  the  lowest  class.  The 
differential  of  5  or  10  cents  per  hour 
per  class  does  the  rest. 

We  also  obtain  a  basis  of  check  upon 
this  process  at  the  top  of  the  scale.  By 
the  time  we  arrive  at  that  type,  we 
have  employes  of  such  length  of  service, 
variety  of  training  and  versatility  that 
they  compare  favorably  vnih  the  most 
skilled  craftsmen  in  the  industry.  Nat- 
urally their  wage-rates  must  also  com- 
pare favorably. 

All  new  operatives  are  put  through  a 
course  of  training  in  our  vestibule 
training  school  and  commence  work 
in  the  lowest  classes  of  operations. 
This  is  done  whether  or  not  the  new- 
comer has  been  classed  elsewhere  as  a 
"skilled  craftsman."  For  no  matter 
how  "skilled"  he  may  be  under  the 
almost  universally  prevailing  method  of 
conducting  work  in  the  clothing  indus- 
try, he  is  not  skilled  in  working  by  our 
standard  methods,  under  our  plan  of 
performance  standards,  nor  is  he  in- 


structed in  and  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
oiu"  plan  of  organization.  However, 
if  he  does  come  to  us  a  skilled  crafts- 
man his  progress  will  be  vastly  more 
rapid  than  otherwise;  he  will  consume 
only  weeks  or  at  most  months  in  pro- 
gressing to  the  grade  of  operations  in 
which  he  has  been  rated  as  skilled 
as  against  years  without  such  previous 
trade  experience. 

Any  plan  of  wage-rate  determination 
must,  in  order  to  be  satisfactory, 
satisfy  the  workers  affected  on  two 
questions  that  they  raise  either  ex- 
plicitly or  imconsciously,  viz:  (1)  Are 
the  earning  rates  sufficient?  (2)  Are  the 
various  rates  fair,  relatively,  one  to 
another?  The  question  of  sufficiency 
refers  not  merely  to  what  is  needed  for 
living  but  to  other  rates  for  the  same 
grade  of  work  in  the  community.  The 
question  of  fairness  involves  such  ideas 
as  "equal  pay  for  equal  work,"  "more 
pay  for  harder  work,"  and  the  Uke.  We 
believe  that  our  method  of  determining 
and  adjusting  wage-rates  yields  satis- 
factory answers  to  these  questions. 

Particularly  is  this  true  because  we 
do  not  impose  any  determination  or 
adjustment  by  arbitrary  methods.  We 
systematically  review  our  classifica- 
tions four  times  a  year.  We  consider 
every  operation  and  maintain  or  ad- 
vance its  class  according  to  careful 
weighing  of  its  contents.  We  drop  an 
operation  to  a  lower  class  whenever 
the  operation  itself  has  been  changed 
so  as  to  include  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  more  difficult  and  valuable  work 
elements.  We  submit  to  a  wage  com- 
mittee and  to  the  operatives  affected, 
our  revisions  with  our  reasons  in  ad- 
vance of  the  pay  period  in  which  they 
are  to  go  into  effect;  this  gives  the 
operatives  time  and  opportunity  to 
consider  them  and  protest  if  they  deem 
the  revision  wrong.  Any  such  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  are  carefully 
threshed  out  with  the  employes  through 
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their  representative  and  the  Employes' 
Council.  Lowering  the  class  of  an 
operation  occurs  with  great  infrequency . 
When  this  is  done,  opportunity  is 
sought  to  advance  the  operatives  so 
affected  to  a  higher  class  so  that  their 
earnings  will  not  suffer.  We  have 
never  yet  been  able  fully  to  man  the 
operations  in  our  highest  classes. 

In  the  above  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing basic  wage-rates,  their  determina- 
tion and  adjustment.  These  are  sup- 
plemented in  our  factory  by  bonuses. 
There  is  a  daily  production  bonus 
which  is  paid  to  each  operative  who 
maintains  his  output  at  the  standard 
rate;  a  daily  quality  bonus  which  is 
paid  to  eacli  operative  who  avoids 
rejections  for  defects  of  workmanship; 
a  daily  attendance  bonus  that  is  paid 
to  each  operative  whose  attendance  for 
the  day  is  perfect  and  who  reports  for 
work  on  time  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  work  day  and  a  daily  length  of 
service  bonus  that  is  graduated  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  years  the 
individual  has  been  in  the  company's 
continuous  employ. 

Inter-Factory  Valuation 

Processes 

This  process  of  analyzing,  classifying 
and  relatively  valuing  operations  with- 
in a  factory  should  also  be  applicable 
to  operations  in  different  factories  and 
(iiflcrcnt  industries.  Two  things  are 
requisite  in  such  application,  viz:  (1) 
The  performance  standards  must  be 


determined  by  similar  methods.  (2) 
The  analyzing,  classifjang  and  valuing 
must  also  be  accomplished  by  similar 
methods.  In  other  words,  these  proc- 
esses must  themselves  be  standardized. 

Furthermore,  when  it  comes  to 
relatively  valuing  processes  in  dif- 
ferent factories  and  particularly  in 
different  industries,  at  least  one  addi- 
tional factor  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  namely,  the  degree  of 
unemployment  hazard.  Degree  of 
exposure  to  personal  injury  and  to 
health  deterioration  are  also  factors. 
The  latter  may  vary  within  the  factory 
as  \ye\\  as  from  industry  to  industry. 

In  conclusion,  while  the  extension  of 
this  process  of  analysis  and  classifica- 
tion to  the  comparison  of  work  in 
different  industries  undoubtedly  is 
desirable,  it  may  not  be  practicable  at 
the  present  stage  in  the  development 
of  industrial  management.  In  alto- 
gether too  few  plants  and  industries 
have  there  been  carried  on  the  careful 
scientific  analysis  and  study  of  proc- 
esses, the  standardization  of  work- 
content,  appliances,  conditions  and 
methods  and  the  determination  of  per- 
formance standards  that  must  be  the 
foundation  of  such  classifications.  The 
more  rapidly  plants  in  all  industries 
come  to  this  basis  of  management  and 
analyze,  classify  and  relatively  value  the 
various  operations  ivithiti  the  plants, (he 
more  rapid  will  be  the  progress  toward 
valid  classifications  and  relative  valua- 
tions of  processes  between  industries. 
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Analyzing,  Grading  and  Valuing  Operations  in  a 
Modern  Manufacturing  Organization 


By  A.  B.  Rich 

The  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 


THE  following  is  a  description  of 
the  procedure  followed  by  a  Massa- 
chusetts corporation  in  wage  determina- 
tion. So  much  of  the  plan  is  dependent 
upon  the  company's  policies  and  the 
conditions  of  work  provided,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  as  to  its  merits 
without  some  portrayal  of  these  two 
factors.  The  determination  of  wages 
of  foremen  and  other  members  of  the 
management  involves  special  consider- 
ation, so  this  article  wall  deal  only  with 
the  plan  followed  in  regard  to  factory 
and  clerical  employes. 

The  factory  itself  is  highly  organized. 
By  this  is  meant  not  so  much  that  there 
is  an  extreme  subdivision  of  labor,  as 
that  a  clean-cut  definition  has  been 
made  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
management,  of  its  various  members, 
and  of  the  responsibilities  and  the 
nature  of  the  work  of  each  of  its  em- 
ployes. 

For  the  most  part  production  is 
planned  by  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion who  have  been  trained  in  this 
function  of  management,  thus  leaving 
the  foremen  and  his  assistants  more 
free  to  attend  to  problems  of  personnel. 
As  a  consequence,  working  conditions 
are  much  more  attractive  than  they  are 
apt  to  be  when  the  planning  of  work  is 
left  to  the  foreman  and  his  assistants. 
In  the  majority  of  operations,  methods 
of  work  have  been  most  carefully 
analyzed  and  the  details  of  the  jobs  are 
specified,  as  are  also  the  working  condi- 
tions and  materials.  The  tools,  equip- 
ment and  materials  described  in  the 
specifications  are  so  far  as  possible  the 
best  obtainable  for  the  task  and  the 
product,  and  it  is  "somebody's  job" 
to  see  that  all  these  requirements  are 


according  to  standard,  and  provided  in 
the  place  and  at  the  time  they  are 
needed.  The  practice  of  issuing  job 
tickets  with  these  specifications  and 
instructions  for  all  work  done,  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  principle,  and  is  being 
extended  as  rapidly  as  possible  through- 
out the  organization. 

There  are  limitations,  of  course, — in 
human  ability,  in  the  planning  opera- 
tions and  in  materials  provided.  There 
is  the  "innate  perversity  of  inanimate 
things" — no  one  realizes  this  better 
than  the  engineer  who  makes  it  his 
work  to  reduce  these  limitations  in 
some  measure.  But  the  extent  to 
which  work  and  working  conditions 
may  be  improved  by  men  trained  in 
research  in  various  fields  is  far  beyond 
the  average  practice  of  today. 

This  company  has  built  up  its  busi- 
ness on  a  reputation  for  a  fine  quality 
of  product,  and  this  tradition  of  quality 
has  influenced  general  working  condi- 
tions in  the  plant  to  a  marked  degree. 
The  neatness  and  comfort  of  work 
rooms  and  the  type  of  people  in  the 
company's  employ  are  such  as  would  be 
expected  in  consequence  of  this  insist- 
ence upon  quality  dining  a  great  many 
years'  operation. 

The  Company's  Personnel 
Policies 

For  the  past  twelve  years  this  com- 
pany has  been  striving  to  prevent 
seasonal  emplojinent  with  the  conse- 
quent "lay-off"  of  employes  during 
dull  periods,  and  the  unemployment 
due  to  business  depressions.  It  has 
also  set  aside  part  of  its  profits  to  be 
used  as  an  "unemplojinent  fund."  The 
"unemployment    fund,"    however,    is 
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not  considered  in  any  degree  so  im- 
portant as  the  prevention  of  lay-offs 
because  of  either  seasonal  or  cyclic 
depressions  in  business.  This  preven- 
tion is  accomplished  by  an  analysis  of 
the  facts,  and  by  planning  to  balance 
the  demands  made  upon  the  factory 
for  the  full  calendar  year  through 
various  seasons.  So  far  as  is  known, 
there  is  no  one  plan  that  will  accom- 
plish this  result  and  it  is  believed  that 
in  every  case  individual  treatment  is 
necessary.  In  this  company  this  work 
is  accepted  as  a  responsibility  of  the 
selling  organization,  so  the  members  of 
the  management  who  have  charge  of 
sales  and  merchandising  place  orders 
for  items  of  stock  goods,  devise  articles 
to  keep  the  factory  busy  during  off 
seasons,  increase  their  sales  force  to 
maintain  a  fair  amount  of  business 
during  a  general  depression,  and  in 
other  ways  guard  against  the  unem- 
ployment and  loss  of  skilled  employes. 

This  company  has  felt  the  need  of 
the  advice  and  criticism  that  its  em- 
ployes may  give  to  the  management, 
and  in  consequence  for  the  last  few 
years  the  employes  have  elected  a 
Works  Committee  under  rules  and  by- 
laws drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the 
employes  (which  rules  and  by-laws 
were  accepted  by  the  management 
without  alteration).  The  Works  Com- 
mittee, as  will  be  noted  hereafter,  is 
always  a  potential  and  often  an  active 
factor  in  the  determination  of  wages. 
Furthermore,  the  presence  within  the 
organization  of  a  Works  Committee 
whose  responsibility  it  is  to  sec  that 
the  employes,  individually  and  as  a 
whole,  have  a  share  in  management, 
is  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  the  company 
and  of  tlie  reputation  it  has  in  the  eyes 
of  ai)plicants  for  cmi)loyment. 

The  company  believes  that  each  em- 
1)1  oyc  has  a  right  to  be  treated  as  an  in- 
dividual and  not  as  an  undifferentiated 
unit  of  a  group.    Every  possible  means 


is  used  to  determine  the  ability  and 
standing  of  each  individual  in  relation 
to  that  of  every  other  individual  en- 
gaged in  similar  work.  This  is  equally 
true  whether  employes  are  paid  on  a 
weekly,  hourly,  or  production  basis.  In 
cases  where  productivity  is  measured 
and  wages  vary  directly  with  produc- 
tion, the  payment  method  is  devised  to 
insure  the  greatest  amount  of  individ- 
ual variation.  An  hourly  base  wage  is 
paid  from  a  minimum  starting  figure, 
increasing  as  the  employe's  record 
shows  improvement  in  quality  of  work, 
greater  versatility  (ability  to  work  at  a 
variety  of  operations),  or  greater  pro- 
ductivity. Increases  are  made  as  soon 
as  the  records  justify  them.  There  are, 
consequently,  no  flat  rates  for  any 
given  kind  of  work,  applying  indis- 
criminately to  all  employes  engaged  at 
the  same  task. 

Service    Records    and    Prompt 
Recognition  of  Ability 

Records  of  employes  are  kept  in 
nearly  every  division  of  the  factory. 
These  are  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment; some  are  more  thorough  and  in 
more  active  use  than  others.  For  this 
article  it  is  proposed  to  describe  a  divi- 
sion where  most  advanced  steps  have 
been  taken  in  recording  the  individual 
standing  of  employes.  Here  a  service 
record  is  kept  of  each  employe,  showing 
attendance,  earnings  and  production, 
pay  changes  and  rating,  average  piece 
earnings,  as  well  as  all  information 
concerning  the  individual,  such  as 
schooling,  physical  rating,  previous 
employment,  and  the  training  in  vari- 
ous jobs  with  this  company  or  with 
others.  Each  employe  is  interviewed 
at  least  twice  a  year.  At  these  meet- 
ings he  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
examine  his  record  card  and  discuss 
with  the  division  superintendent  or 
his  assistant  any  particular  difficulties 
he  may  have  experienced.    If  he  has  a 
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preference  for  certain  work,  it  is  re- 
corded, both  on  the  employment  record 
and  by  cross-index  mider  job  heading, 
so  that  when  a  vacancy  occurs  he  will 
be  transferred  accordingly.  So  far  as 
possible,  promotions  are  made  in  ac- 
cordance \\ith  each  individual's  desires. 

All  the  various  kinds  of  work  are 
classified,  and  vacancies  in  the  higher 
classes  of  employment  are  filled  from 
the  ranks  of  those  whose  knowledge, 
earning  capacity  and  desires  fit  them 
for  such  advancement.  It  is  held  that 
the  personal  preference  of  an  employe 
for  a  particular  kind  of  work  is  a  very 
strong  indication  that  he  will  prove 
satisfactory  in  that  occupation.  The 
company  has  in  its  employ  about  2,500 
people  in  the  classes  covered  by  this 
article  and  during  1921  over  700  trans- 
fers were  made  from  one  department  to 
another  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  desires 
and  needs  of  individual  employes  for 
different  kinds  of  work. 

This  is  entirely  aside  from  promotion 
within  departments  where  have  oc- 
curred vacancies  which  have  been  filled 
by  advancement.  New  employes  are,  in 
consequence,  practically  always  placed 
at  jobs  which  are  classified  as  least 
skilled,  and  only  in  the  case  of  a  few 
trades  where  apprenticeship  has  been 
served  outside  of  the  company's  em- 
ploy, are  new  people  placed  immedi- 
ately in  the  more  remunerative  posi- 
tions. It  should  be  further  mentioned 
here  that  new  employes  are  placed  under 
competent  instructors,  and  are  trained 
for  the  work  they  are  to  do  until  they 
receive  the  approval  of  those  capable  of 
deciding  as  to  their  fitness  for  regular 
production.  Even  after  they  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  producing  depart- 
ments as  accredited  employes,  their 
record  is  followed  up  until  the  Training 
Division  is  certain  that  they  are  satis- 
factorily located.  After  this,  the  follow- 
up  interviews  already  mentioned  tend 
to  direct  the  employe's  advancement 


in  accordance  with  his  ability  and 
desires.  As  noted  above,  changes  in 
individual  wages  are  made  whenever 
the  service  records  show  they  are  justi- 
fied. All  service  records  are  examined 
monthly  to  insure  prompt  recognition 
of  any  increase  in  ability. 

Almost  without  exception,  those  who 
constitute  the  management  in  this 
company  started  at  the  bottom  and 
worked  up  to  their  present  responsi- 
bilities, having  earned  their  promotion 
by  ability  alone.  This  policy  of  pro- 
motion from  the  ranks  in  all  possible 
cases  is  considered  to  be  of  the  greatest 
value  in  its  influence  on  the  morale  of 
the  organization. 

It  is  believed  that  if  wages  offered 
are  higher  than  those  prevailing  for 
similar  kinds  of  work  and  are  sufficient 
to  maintain  a  comfortable  standard  of 
living,  a  larger  number  of  high-grade 
people  will  desire  to  be  connected  with 
the  organization  offering  these  oppor- 
tunities. From  such  applications  for 
employment,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
only  the  finest  types  will  be  accepted, 
and  only  the  best  vnW  be  retained. 

Wages,  however,  are  not  the  only 
attraction  of  the  applicant  for  employ- 
ment. The  company's  reputation  for 
good  working  conditions,  meaning  all 
those  conditions  which  vitally  affect 
the  employe — surroundings,  instruc- 
tion, continuous  employment,  opportu- 
nities for  advancement  or  transfer  to 
congenial  work,  individual  considera- 
tion at  all  times — ^has  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  minds  of  the  more 
intelligent  class  of  emploj'es. 

Analyzing,  Grading  and  Valuing 
Operations 

The  first  thing  done  in  the  deter- 
mining of  wage-rates  is  to  make  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  various  jobs 
within  the  organization.  It  is  the 
experience  of  this  company  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  be  continually  making 
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new  analyses  of  jobs.  A  fairly  thorough 
job  analysis  was  made  in  1917,  and  has 
been  checked  up  from  time  to  time 
since  that  date,  ^^^len  changes  in 
methods  of  work  are  instituted,  the 
job  analysis  is  modified  to  conform  with 
the  new  condition.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  operations  are  very 
thoroughly  specified  as  a  result  of  time 
study  and  rate  setting.  There  are, 
however,  a  good  many  jobs,  particu- 
larly in  the  warehousing  and  shipping 
departments  as  well  as  in  the  office,  and 
also  in  what  may  be  classified  as  service 
work  in  the  producing  departments, 
that  have  not  as  yet  been  analyzed  by 
the  time  study  and  rate  setting  depart- 
ment. A  careful  job  analysis  is  re- 
quired for  these  jobs  also,  and  the 
physical  and  mental  qualifications  they 
require  need  to  be  definitely  indicated. 

When  this  analysis  work  is  com- 
l)leted,  the  next  step  is  to  obtain  the 
"going  rates"  of  wages  for  similar 
work.  By  "going  rates"  is  meant  the 
rates  of  pay  in  effect  in  similar  indus- 
tries in  the  general  locality  where  the 
company  is  situated.  This  knowledge 
should  be  still  further  supplemented  by 
reference  to  rates  in  effect  for  similar 
types  of  work  in  other  parts  of  the 
c-ountry,  and  by  reference  to  the  cost  of 
living  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained 
through  published  data.  In  the  past 
this  information  has  been  obtained 
from : 

United  Stales  ])e()artment  of  Labor; 
I)ei)artmeiit  of  Labor  and  Industries 
(Massachusetts);  Union  scales;  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  on  Necessaries  of 
Life;  other  industrial  concerns. 

In  studying  the  relative  wage-rates, 
all  the  various  factors  of  the  job  analy- 
sis are  considered,  and  great  care  and 
attention  given  to  determining  to  what 
extent  the  various  jobs  within  the 
organization  compare  with  the  class  of 
work  for  which  the  "going  rates"  of 
wages  have  been  obtained.     For  in- 


stance, there  are  many  cases  where 
operations  are  peculiar  to  a  given  in- 
dustry, to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
even  in  any  two  concerns  in  the  same 
industry  similar  work  is  not  exactly 
comparable,  owing  to  the  different 
forms  of  organization  in  effect,  and  the 
variations  in  the  method  of  operating. 
The  employment  or  personnel  manager 
should  strive  to  see  the  operations  and 
the  conditions  of  work  in  other  indus- 
trial concerns  whose  rates  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  use  for  comparisons.  However, 
the  training  or  skill  necessary,  the 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  character  of 
the  work,  the  possibilities  for  advance- 
ment, the  hazards  of  the  occupation, 
etc.,  are  all  carefully  weighed  in  each 
and  every  case  as  the  rate  is  computed. 
Operations  that  are  paid  by  a  produc- 
tion method  of  payment  are  indicated 
in  the  different  classes  of  work  as  well 
as  those  paid  on  an  hourly  basis.  The 
range  of  base  rates  and  the  class  of 
piece-rate  earnings  applying  to  the 
different  types  of  work  are  given.  Of 
course  there  are  not  as  many  different 
classes  of  wages  for  those  paid  on  the 
production  plan  as  there  are  for  those 
paid  on  hourly  or  weekly  rates,  each 
employe's  productivity  placing  him 
more  accurately  in  his  particular  rela- 
tion to  his  fellows.  There  is,  however, 
a  considerable  variation  in  base  rates; 
and  a  variety  of  bonus  rates  applicable 
to  different  types  of  work. 

In  setting  tlie  wages  for  Ihc  different 
classes  of  work,  it  has  been  found  to  be 
a  good  plan  to  begin  with  the  simi)lest 
types  of  work  and  make  up  rates  for 
these  first,  and  then  advance,  progres- 
sively, to  the  more  difficult  jol)s. 

When  wages  for  each  class  of  work 
liave  been  compiled,  they  are  con- 
sidered by  the  division  superintendents 
in  conference.  These  division  superin- 
tendents are  assistants  to  the  works 
manager  and  are  responsible  for  the 
general  oversight  of  the  different  pro- 
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ducing  and  service  divisions  of  the 
factory  and  warehouse.  At  this  con- 
ference, a  considerable  amount  of 
criticism  is  usually  forthcoming,  and 
many  helpful  suggestions  are  made 
which  tend  to  improve  the  classification 
and  more  clearly  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  jobs.  So  far,  a  final 
unanimity  has  always  been  arrived  at 
before  taking  any  further  steps  in 
making  up  a  classification.  In  every 
case  where  a  general  modification  of 
wages  has  been  made,  it  has  first  been 
submitted  to  the  Works  Committee 
for  its  approval  or  criticism. 

The  outline  of  wages  proposed  is 
made  to  show  the  general  range  sug- 
gested for  all  classes  of  work;  for  in- 
stance, the  minimum,  standard  and 
maximum  wages  to  be  paid  for  a  given 
operation,  and  the  minimum  appren- 
ticeship period  considered  necessary 
before  an  individual  could  attain 
standard.  It  will  be  apparent  that  the 
actual  rates  of  pay  for  any  given  group 
will  include  all  variations  between  a 
minimum  and  a  maximum  according  to 
the  degree  of  experience  and  ability  of 
each  of  the  various  employes. 

The  maximum  is  published  only  as  a 
reasonable  maximum  for  the  work 
indicated.  There  are  instances  where 
in  practice  it  is  exceeded,  but  these 
cases  are  based  on  special  merit  and  it 
is  not  considered  necessary  to  insist 
upon  this  point  in  reaching  an  agree- 
ment as  to  general  wage  levels.  The 
Works  Committee  have  in  the  past 
appointed  a  subcommittee  to  study  the 
wage  classifications,  and  have  them- 
seh^es  compared  them  with  the  "going 
rates"  of  wages  as  they  have  appeared 
in  the  publications  that  the  manage- 
ment used ;  and  as  far  as  they  have  been 
able  to,  they  have  checked  them  up 
from  personal  knowledge  or  investiga- 
tion. With  comparatively  few  minor 
changes,  the  bases  for  wages  outlined 
have  been  accepted. 


Recent  Readjustments  of  Basic 
Wage-Rates 

The  wage  bases  determined  in  March 
1921  in  the  manner  described  repre- 
sented from  100  to  130  per  cent 
increase  (approximately)  over  1913 
levels.  During  the  spring  and  summer 
months  of  1921  the  cost  of  living  as 
reported  by  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission on  Necessaries  of  Life  began  to 
show  definite  reductions,  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  June  the  management 
laid  the  situation  before  the  Works 
Committee  as  follows : 

The  company  feels  that  the  time  has 
come  when  they  must  reduce  their  employes 
in  proportion  to  the  general  change  in 
wage-rates,  but  in  doing  this,  in  the  first 
place,  the  company  will  pay  attention  to 
the  individual  merit  of  its  employes  and  only 
reduce  those  who  are  not  able,  by  increased 
efficiency,  to  justify  theirpresent  wage;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  the  range  between  the 
present  maximums  and  minimums  will  be 
increased,  thus  allowing  even  those  em- 
ployes who  are  now  at  the  old  maximum  to 
maintain  their  present  wages  if  they  can 
show  premium  ability  sufiicient  to  justify 
the  margin  by  which  their  wage  exceeds 
present  wage  standards. 

Just  how  this  can  best  be  brought  about 
we  do  not  know.  It  is  something  that  must 
be  carefully  worked  out  and  applied  suf- 
ficiently slowly  so  that  it  can  be  done  with 
accuracy  and  fairness.  The  management 
is  working  now  on  plans  to  carry  out  this 
general  policy,  which  it  will  submit  to  the 
Works  Committee  when  completed,  and 
wUl  be  glad  to  have  the  Works  Committee, 
either  directly  or  through  a  subcommittee, 
work  on  the  same  problem  and  propose 
plans  for  the  execution  of  these  policies,  or 
make  suggestions  in  regard  to  their  execu- 
tion. 

A  conference  committee  representing 
both  the  management  and  the  Works 
Committee  drew  up  plans  by  which  the 
adjustment  was  accomplished  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  policies  outlined. 
The  starting  wages,  or  minimum  and 
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standard  wages,  were  in  practically  all 
cases  reduced  to  conform  more  nearly 
with  general  wage  levels.  Maximum 
rates  were  maintained.  Individual 
re-rating  with  the  new  wage-rates  for 
basis  was  carried  out  within  six  weeks. 


and  although  all  had  the  privilege  of 
questioning  their  final  rating,  either 
directly  or  through  the  Works  Com- 
mittee, only  14  out  of  2,500  raised  any 
question  in  regard  to  their  standing 
after  the  readjustment. 


Bases  for  Determining  Wage-Rates: 

A  Fair  Day's  Pay  for  a  Fair  Day's  Work! 

By  R.  M.  Hudson 

Manager  of  Methods  and  Personnel,  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 


IN  attaining  the  equity  implied  in 
the  above  title,  there  are  two  major 
points  of  view — that  of  the  employer, 
who  is  to  pay  the  wage,  and  that  of  the 
employe,  who  is  to  render  the  service. 
No  wage  agreement  or  adjustment  was 
ever  mutually  satisfactory  in  which 
one  of  these  viewpoints  was  under- 
estimated, or  lightly  considered  by  the 
holder  of  the  other.  Industrial  his- 
tory is  full  of  examples  which  prove 
the  truth  of  this  statement.  Times 
change,  but  human  nature  is  much  the 
same  today  as  it  was  when  the  wage 
system  began.  ^Vhat  every  worker 
wants,  regardless  of  his  job,  position, 
rank,  or  station,  is  an  income  that  will 
satisfy  his  needs,  his  desires  and  his 
ambitions.  Since  it  seems  that  no  two 
of  us  have  identically  the  same  wants, 
tastes,  desires,  ambitions,  or  inclina- 
tions, is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  we 
have  made  so  little  progress  toward 
achieving  a  formula  wherein  wages  and 
services  are  always  balanced?  This, 
however,  should  not  deter  us  from 
striving  to  establish  a  method  that  will 
work  with  greater  justice  than  any 
heretofore;  ratlier,  we  should  accept 
the  evident  lack  of  such  a  method  as 
a  challenge  to  do  our  utmost  toward 
bringing  about  a  more  general  under- 
standing of  what  is  a  fair  day's  work 
in  every  industry  or  occupation,  and 
what  is  a  fair  day's  pay  for  that  work. 


The  Employe's  Viewpoint 

Since  the  rendering  of  a  service 
precedes  the  payment  therefor,  let  us 
consider  the  employe's  viewpoint  first. 
Work,  to  him,  is  primarily  the  means 
to  an  end.  It  is  the  medium  through 
which  he  reaches  a  definite  objective. 
That  objective  is  first  expressed  in  a 
living  for  himself  and  others  dependent 
on  him;  after  that,  in  a  competence 
which  shall  insure  him  and  those 
dependent  on  him  against  poverty  and 
hardship  in  old  age.  And  while  the 
average  worker  is  thus  concerned  about 
the  present,  and  the  relatively  remote 
future,  he  is  also  interested  in  getting 
a  certain  amount  of  enjoyment  out  of 
life  as  he  goes  along.  It  is  these  three 
major  interests  that  have  the  greatest 
influence  in  forming  the  conception,  in 
each  worker's  mind,  of  what  is  a  fair 
wage  for  his  work.  The  compensation 
lie  wants  is  not  based  on  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand,  though  the  com- 
pensation he  gets,  is!  Therefore, 
employes  as  a  class  will  never  be  satis- 
fied with  any  method  of  determining 
wages  which  fails  to  regard  their  services 
as  something  more  than  a  commodity. 

The  Problem  Confronting  the 
Employer 

The  employer,  liowever,  is  not  with- 
out his  own  desires,  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions, and,  no  matter  how  fair-minded 
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he  may  be  in  his  dealings  with  his 
employes  or  co-workers,  he  finds  his 
ability  to  pay  high  wages  often  limited 
by  the  demand  for  his  products  or 
services.  Since  that  demand  is  the 
expression  of  the  price  the  employer 
can  get  for  the  products  of  his  plant, 
it  follows  that  the  employer  is  not  the 
final  arbiter  of  the  wages  he  can  pay. 
It  is  the  ultimate  consumer  that  pays 
for  all  the  activities  involved  in  bring- 
ing to  him  the  article  he  uses. 

The  employer  is  thus  in  the  difiicult 
position  of  conducting  his  business 
so  that  he  can  maintain  the  demand  for 
his  products,  pay  satisfactory  wages, 
and  still  derive  sufficient  profits  to 
compensate  him  for  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  that  position. 

Consequently,  the  narrow  margin— 
which  results  from  his  effort  to  pay 
high  wages  to  labor,  give  low  enough 
prices  to  his  customers  to  maintain 
demand,  and  also  give  a  fair  return  on 
the  investment  or  expenditure  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  business— compels 
the  employer  to  apply  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  management  in  the  conduct 
of  that  business.  Otherwise,  the  entire 
proposition  becomes  a  gamble  and, 
rather  than  take  any  chance  of  loss  to 
himself,  the  employer  will  often  main- 
tain his  prices  as  high  as  possible  and 
will  pay  no  more  in  wages  than  he 
absolutely  has  to — in  other  words,  the 
current  market  price — for  his  labor. 

Unfortunately,  the  latter  has  been 
the  more  common  method,  and,  in 
consequence,  concerted  action  to  raise 
wages  or  maintain  them  after  they 
have  been  brought  to  a  higher  level, 
has  been  labor's  chief  recourse.  The 
future  would  offer  little  hope  of  condi- 
tions' becoming  any  better,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  out  of  all  the  recent 
industrial  strife  and  controversy, 
managers  have  come  to  realize  that 
they  must  not  only  have  a  "much 
greater  technical  experience  and  ability 


than  was  formerly  needed,"  but  they 
must  also  have  sound  views  regarding 
the  relation  of  their  business  to  society, 
as  well  as  a  more  highly  developed 
sense  of  social  responsibility  than  was 
heretofore  regarded  as  necessary.  That 
means  the  acceptance  of  the  principle 
that  industry  exists  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity,  and  not  solely  for  the  en- 
richment of  a  few. 

Mutual  Interest  in  Best  Mode  of 
Operation 

Labor,  likewise,  in  recognizing  these 
truths,  has  the  right  to  ask  that  the 
plants  in  which  it  spends  so  much  of  its 
time  and  effort,  be  well  managed;  that 
wastes  be  eliminated,  and  the  business 
be  conducted  on  a  plane  which  shall 
insure  to  labor  that  peace  of  mind 
which  comes  only  with  the  continuity 
and  permanency  of  employment.  En- 
lightened self-interest  requires  both 
employers  and  employes  to  seek  and 
apply  the  "one  best  way"  of  operat- 
ing the  business  from  which  both 
derive  their  wages.  Coincidently,  the 
buying  public,  through  the  negative 
and  highly  effective  process  of  not 
buying,  is  gradually  asserting  its  right 
to  obtain  the  goods  it  uses  at  the 
minimum  price,  and  thus  is  demand- 
ing that  scientific  methods  shall  be 
employed  in  producing  those  goods. 

No  new  discovery  is  needed  to  pro- 
vide ways  and  means  whereby  labor 
can  obtain  what  it  wants,  viz.,  high 
wages,  or  the  public  obtain  its  desires, 
low  prices,  and  still  give  capital  a  fair 
profit.  The  application  of  the  princi- 
ples of  scientific  management,  developed 
by  the  late  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  has 
proved  in  several  industries  in  the  past 
decade  that  these  conditions  can  be 
met  and  adequately  fulfilled.  The 
increasing  number  of  specific  industries 
in  which  these  principles  have  been 
tried  and  proven,  is  sufficient  evidence 
of   their   practicability    as   bases    for 
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sound  management.  Definite,  pre- 
cise and  exact  methods  are  utilized  to 
achieve  the  results  sought.  Action  is 
based  on  facts,  or  positive  knowledge. 
Opinion  and  guesswork,  are,  coinci- 
dently,  relegated  to  the  background. 
The  use  of  facts  as  a  basis  for  guidance 
means  investigation,  study  and  re- 
search. The  truth  must  be  known,  and 
both  sides  of  every  question  clearly 
visualized  in  order  that  error  and  in- 
justice may  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

Scientific  Management  Principles 
AND  Wage  Adjustment 

In  no  phase  of  the  work  is  that 
thoroughness  more  clearly  emphasized 
than  in  the  wage-adjusting  process. 
Through  the  years  in  which  the  writer 
has  been  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
industrial  relations,  it  has  been  his 
privilege  to  be  very  closely  in  contact 
with  both  employers  and  employes  in 
industries  operating  under  scientific 
management  principles;  consequently, 
the  statements  made  herein  are  based 
on  personal  observation.  In  that  ex- 
perience, the  most  effective  methods 
found  for  determining  equitable  wage- 
rates,  have  proved  to  be  compromises 
in  which  the  conditions  sought  by  both 
employers  and  employes,  as  outlined  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  have  been 
recognized. 

For  example,  we  have  studied  the 
existing  conditions  thorouglily,  and 
charted  the  prevailing  wage-rates  of  a 
specific  period  as  the  base  of  subse- 
quent ratings.  These  periods  have  been 
chosen  as  those  of  low  turnover,  mini- 
mum industrial  strife  or  disturbance — 
in  other  words,  "periods  when  the 
working  community  was  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  workers  were  able  to  obtain 
satisfactory  wage-rates  without  <liffi- 
culty."  The  relative  increase  in  cost 
of  living  from  that  period  to  the  cur- 
rent period  of  wage  adjustment  was 
then  determined  by  very  comprehen- 


sive surveys.  The  wage-rates  of  the 
base  period  were  then  increased  by  the 
percentage  rise  in  living  costs  from  then 
until  now.  The  resultant  rates  were 
then  carefully  checked  with  the  wage- 
rates  current  in  the  community  for  the 
various  trades  and  occupations  found 
in  the  particular  industry  for  which 
the  wage  adjustment  was  being  deter- 
mined. Thus,  the  variation  in  money 
wages  for  those  trades  from  the  calcu- 
lated wage-rate,  indicated  the  several 
influences  which  had  worked  between 
the  base  period  and  the  current  period, 
to  alter  the  original  relative  position  of 
those  trades. 

In  some  cases  it  was  found  that  the 
actual  increase  in  wages  was  less  than 
the  resultant  rates  as  above  determined; 
whereas,  in  the  same  interim,  wages  for 
other  trades  had  risen  far  beyond  their 
original  wage  as  increased  by  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  liAang.  Strong  organiza- 
tion and  concerted  action,  especially 
among  the  more  highly  skilled  trades, 
because  of  the  greater  demand  for 
their  services,  enabled  them  to  obtain 
the  greater  increases,  but,  in  so  doing, 
they  "killed  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg,"  for  when  these  artificially 
high  rates  were  passed  on  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  the  reaction  was  both 
swift  and  sudden. 

Artificially  Developed  Wage- 
Rates  and  Other  Fallacies 

The  fallacy  of  artificially  developed 
wage-rates  has  been  well  demonstrated 
during  the  past  five  years,  for,  while 
temporary  advantages  have  been  gained 
by  labor  ^^'hen  wages  have  gone  up,  and 
by  employers  as  wages  have  come 
down,  the  final  balance  is  governed  by 
the  price  obtainable  for  the  goods 
produced  by  their  joint  efforts.  The 
complete  removal  of  wage  determina- 
tion from  the  influence  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  is  diflBcult  to 
visualize,  though  it  may  be  conceived 
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that  the  unanimous  recognition  by 
employers  and  employes  of  a  uniform 
or  highly  standardized  method  of  wage- 
setting  might  bring  it  about.  Prices, 
however,  would  then,  as  now,  be  based 
on  the  costs  of  the  goods  produced,  and 
since  the  costs  include  the  labor  charge, 
or  wages  paid  in  the  production  of  the 
goods,  we  would  soon  be  faced  with 
the  problem  of  a  market  for  the  goods 
at  the  price  thus  set.  If  there  were 
little  or  no  demand  for  them,  further 
production  would  soon  stop,  and 
could  be  resumed  only  as  the  price 
became  attractive  enough  to  induce 
buying.  Thus  the  relative  skill, 
strength,  accuracy,  or  other  elements 
peculiar  to  the  trade  or  occupation, 
would  have  value  only  in  proportion 
to  the  market  for  them,  as  reflected  in 
the  market  for  the  goods  in  the  produc- 
tion of  which  those  elements  of  human 
effort  are  required. 

All  occupations  vary  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  in  their  elementary  re- 
quirements. These  variations  range 
from  a  maximum  of  physical  ability 
and  a  minimum  of  mental  effort,  to  a 
minimum  of  the  former  and  a  maximum 
of  the  latter.  The  assigning  of  weights 
or  relative  values  to  these  elements 
throughout  the  entire  list  of  occupa- 
tions, even  in  one  industry,  would  be  an 
interesting  analytical  study,  but  of 
doubtful  value  for  direct  applica- 
tion in  the  wage-setting  process.  The 
relative  hazard,  or  the  periodicity 
of  employment,  would  likewise  have 
small  influence  in  establishing  a  basis 
for  a  wage-rate,  for  all  of  these  are 
incidental  to  the  occupation,  and  the 
pursuit  of  any  one  occupation  presup- 
poses a  demand  for  the  service  repre- 
sented thereby.  That  service,  how- 
ever, is  a  component  of  a  specific 
endeavor  or  effort  which  ends  in  the 
ultimate  marketing  of  the  product  to  a 


consumer. 


The  principle  is  no  different  whether 


the  example  is  that  of  a  mason  laying 
bricks,  a  machinist  making  parts  of  a 
machine,  or  a  physician  prescribing 
for  a  patient.  In  the  last  analysis,  the 
economic  law  of  supply  and  demand 
operates  to  fix  the  return  to  all  pre- 
viously concerned,  according  to  the 
price  received  by  the  final  vendor 
from  the  ultimate  consumer.  The 
distribution  of  that  return  to  each 
participant,  is  governed  by  the  extent 
to  which  each  has  contributed  to  the 
final  thing  sold,  or  the  final  ser\ice 
rendered.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  impartial  in  its  operations, 
and  irresistible  in  its  rulings.  Employers 
are  no  better  able  to  defeat  it  than  are 
wage  earners,  though  they  may  tem- 
porarily gain  an  advantage  by  their  re- 
spective combinations  or  other  attempts 
at  monopoly  control.  Current  con- 
ditions testify,  however,  to  the  appall- 
ing economic  waste  from  such  efforts. 

Individual  Factors  in  an 
Equitable  Wage  System 

An  equitable  wage  system  takes  into 
account  the  contribution  made  by  the 
individual  worker  toward  the  final 
object  sold,  regardless  of  what  the 
worker's  status  or  relative  value 
may  be  when  he  is  considered  as  a 
member  of  a  certain  group  or  class. 
Two  men  may  be  classed  as  machin- 
ists, yet  one  vnW  be  of  greater  value 
than  the  other  to  the  industry  that 
employs  him.  The  indi\ndual  dif- 
ferences that  make  that  greater  value 
are  as  follows : 

(1)  The  relative  rate  of  productivity 
or  output  is  highly  essential.  If  both 
men  carry  the  same  base  rate,  the  faster 
of  the  two  wall  be  more  of  an  asset  than 
the  other.  It  is  conceivable,  however, 
that  both  may  be  so  slow  in  their  per- 
formance as  to  be  liabilities,  for  the 
costs  of  the  work  they  do  would  be 
sadly  out  of  proportion  to  the  price 
obtainable    for    their    products.      It 
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follows,  then,  that  certain  minimum 
standards  of  output  must  be  estab- 
lished for  which  the  base  rate  is  fair 
compensation.  That  minimum  output 
is  easily  deduced  from  a  study  of  the 
probable  maximum  price  obtainable, 
and  the  consequent  maximum  allow- 
able cost  for  each  component.  Greater 
output  than  that  standard  can  be  re- 
warded by  a  direct  return  in  the  wage- 
rate  of  a  share  of  the  savings  resulting 
from  the  lower  costs  effected  by  that 
higher  productivity.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  standards  can  be  most  sci- 
entifically accomplished  tlirough  time 
studies,  made  under  highly  standard- 
ized conditions  of  operation. 

(2)  The  tendency  to  speed  up  out- 
put, however,  brings  with  it  a  greater 
risk  of  spoilage,  and  consequently  the 
losses  resulting  must  be  shared  by  the 
worker  responsible  for  them  in  a  reduc- 
tion in  his  individual  rate  proportional 
to  those  losses.  It  is  thus  possible  for 
the  worker  to  govern  his  rate  of  pro- 
duction so  that  he  earns  more  than  his 
class  rate,  and  yet  have  little  or  no 
spoilage.  He  soon  learns  the  relative 
value  of  speed  and  accuracy  in  their 
relation  to  his  rate  of  earning. 

(3)  The  worker  who  can  do  more 
than  one  particular  thing,  is  entitled 
to  recognition  for  his  versatility;  for 
obviously  he  is  of  more  value  to  his 
employer  in  that  he  provides  the  latter 
with  a  more  flexible  organization  than 
he  otherwise  would  have,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  annual  labor  turnover  is 
lowered,  and  its  expense  lessened  by 
reason  of  the  worker's  greater  ability. 

(4)  Recognition  of  the  years  of  con- 
nected service  of  an  employe  has  its 
value  in  stabilizing  the  industry  and 
further  lessening  the  costs  of  tiu-novcr. 

(5)  Regular  attendance  like^\^se  is 
of  value,  for  the  losses  due  to  idle 
machinery  or  interrupted  routine,  are 
thus  minimized. 

(6)  Good  conduct  and  high  coopera- 


tion from  employes  are  of  appreciable 
value  to  an  employer,  and  though  some 
may  argue  that  "virtue  is  its  owti  re- 
ward," and  that  "custom  does  not  give 
medals  for  honesty,"  the  influence  of 
highly  cooperative,  self-governing  em- 
ployes is  very  helpful  in  obtaining  a 
high  ejSiciency  of  operations. 

These  individual  factors  ■will  have 
varying  values  'uith  respect  to  each 
other,  and  according  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  contribute  to  the  success 
of  different  enterprises;  but  they 
should  be  recognized  in  every  industry, 
for  to  the  industry,  these  factors  are 
the  expression  of  the  value  of  the 
individual  and  to  the  worker,  they  are 
direct  and  tangible  means  of  achieving 
his  desires. 

The  equating  of  these  factors  into 
a  monetary  expression  is  a  research 
problem  for  the  industry  which  con- 
siders them  of  value.  Helpful  sugges- 
tions as  to  method  are  found  in  the 
description  given  in  "Taylor  System 
in  Franklin  Management,"  by  Col. 
George  Babcock.  The  effect  on  costs 
under  such  a  method  of  rating  workers, 
is  to  lower  them,  for  the  support  of  the 
workers  is  obtained  in  reducing  the 
wastes  that  always  exist  in  any  plant 
until  the  recognition  of  these  factors  as 
a  basis  of  wage  payment  brings  them 
to  light.  Conditions  which  interfere 
with  production,  breed  spoilage,  in- 
duce absence,  or  limit  ability,  are 
promptly  sho>^Ti  up  in  the  individual 
performance  records.  Intelligent  man- 
agerial investigation  and  corrective 
action  aid  to  remove  these  several 
obstacles,  and  the  average  productivity 
of  the  group  rises  steadily.  Costs 
continue  to  lessen  and  the  resultant 
savings  permit  the  higher  wages. 
Quality  of  output  is  improved,  and  as 
quantity  increases,  it  becomes  possible 
to  lower  selling  prices  and  thus  obtain 
a  greater  volume  of  business.  This 
logically    brings    about    a    continuity 
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of  operation  that  makes  for  further 
economies  in  various  ways  other  than 
merely  those  due  to  a  highly  efficient 
and  stabilized  working  force.  The 
beneficial  influences  of  such  methods  of 
operation  extend  beyond  the  employe, 
the  employer  and  the  consumer,  to  the 
community  in  which  the  industry  oper- 
ates, and  thus  the  industry  renders  a 
genuine  service  to  all  concerned. 

Maximum    Cooperation   Necessary 
FOR  Perfect  Equity 

But  these  results  cannot  be  achieved 
all  at  once.  It  takes  time,  effort,  pa- 
tience and  everlasting  courage,  coupled 
with  broad  vision,  to  work  consistently 
toward  the  end  sought;  but  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  The  period  of  con- 
structive effort  can  be  shortened  only 
through  maximum  cooperation  between 
employers  and  employes.  Lack  of  faith 
in  each  other  and  selfish  disregard  of 


cither's  point  of  view  by  the  other,  will 
delay  the  result  indefinitely.  There  is 
nothing  Utopian  in  the  plan :  it  is  in- 
tensely practical,  even  if  it  does  take 
relatively  more  time.  But  wherever 
scientific  management  principles  have 
been  scientifically  applied  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  "a  fair  day's  pay 
for  a  fair  day's  work"  is  something 
more  than  a  slogan.  It  is  a  living  fact! 
Only  through  the  prosperity  of  the 
industry  that  supports  them  both,  can 
employer  and  employe  hope  to  enjoy 
that  individual  prosperity  each  desires. 
This  means  that  each  gets  out  of  the 
industry  what  each  puts  into  it,  and 
therefore,  since  the  maximum  of  ef- 
ficiency is  gained  only  as  output  ap- 
proaches input,  the.  application  of 
scientific  management  principles  to 
each  industry  offers  the  best  means  for 
providing  a  fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair 
day's  work. 


The  Bases  Used  by  Department  Stores  in 
Establishing  Wage-Rates 

By  Philip  J.  Reilly 

Associate  Director,  Retail  Research  Association 


THE  practice  of  large  department 
stores  at  present  is  to  use  the  cost 
of  living  as  the  principal  base  for 
establishing  minimum  starting  rates 
for  inexperienced  adult  workers.  The 
margin  in  a  starting  rate  above  this 
minimum  is  influenced  at  any  given 
time  by  the  demand  and  supply  of 
workers,  and  by  the  desire  of  a  store 
to  attract  workers  of  a  given  type. 
Some  years  ago,  the  base  used  almost 
solely  by  the  large  stores  for  starting 
rates  was  the  payment  of  merely  what 
the  market  conditions  required.  The 
change  in  policy  has  been  effected  not 
only  by  the  general  use  of  the  cost-of- 
living  base  by  state  minimum  wage 
commissions  in  formulating  wage  stand- 


ards for  retail  stores,  but  also  by  the 
recognition  of  managers  that  a  store 
cannot  continue  to  attract  and  retain 
the  type  of  worker  necessary  to  render 
the  intelligent  service  that  customers 
demand  unless  it  pays  a  starting  wage 
that  represents  at  least  the  cost  of 
living. 

Some  stores  now  pay  a  starting  rate 
to  inexperienced  workers  that  repre- 
sents a  substantial  advance  over  the 
established  legal  minimum  wage.  This 
is  done  on  the  theory  that,  \\ath  labor 
as  with  merchandise,  one  gets  in  results 
precisely  what  one  pays  for,  provided 
the  workers  are  selected  with  discrimi- 
nation. Occasionally  a  large  store  in  a 
given  city  can  consistently  follow  this 
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practice  and  select  a  higher  than  aver- 
age type  of  worker.  However,  indi- 
vidual stores  in  large  cities  that  wish  to 
pay  more  than  the  customary  starting 
rate  frequently  meet  with  a  practical 
difficulty  in  following  this  policy.  Be- 
cause of  the  keen  competition  among 
the  larger  stores,  each  is  alert  to  see 
that  no  individual  store  solely  enjoys 
the  advantage  of  getting  the  pick  of 
the  applicants  for  work  by  paying  a 
premium  initial  rate.  This  keenness  in 
competition  for  workers  was  especially 
manifest  during  the  War  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  Armistice,  \\lienever 
certain  stores  were  unable  to  attract 
sufficient  applicants,  it  was  the  custom 
in  some  cities  where  competition  for 
labor  was  keen  to  "shop"  other  stores 
occasionally  by  assigning  professional 
shoppers  to  the  task  of  ascertaining 
what  rates  were  being  paid  and  if  the 
working  conditions  were  especially 
appealing  in  the  stores  which  had  the 
most  success  in  securing  workers. 
Therefore,  because  of  this  existing  busi- 
ness rivalry,  when  one  store  starts  the 
])ractice  of  raising  the  general  starting 
rate,  the  other  stores  usually  follow 
suit,  especially  Avhen  desirable  workers 
are  not  too  plentiful.  As  a  consequence, 
this  competition  usually  results  in  all 
stores  of  the  same  class  offering  about 
the  same  rate. 

Wide  Adoption   of  Individual 
Productivity  Basis 

During  the  first  month  of  om])loy- 
meiit  inexperienced  workers  in  most 
stores  are  paid  a  straight  weekly  wage. 
It  is  the  desire  of  store  managers,  how- 
ever, to  establish  for  each  ])ers()Ti,  as 
soon  as  ])ra('tica])le,  a  definite  relation- 
ship between  the  weekly  wage  ])aid  and 
the  productivity  of  the  worker.  In- 
dividual ])roductivity,  therefore,  wliere- 
ever  the  nature  of  the  work  i)ennits  it, 
is  the  l)ase  that  is  used  by  most  of 
the  larger  stores  for  determining  the 


wage  of  each  experienced  individual. 
In  the  selling  positions,  productivity  is 
expressed  not  only  in  terms  of  the  total 
value  of  sales  but  also  in  the  number 
of  sales  or  transactions  that  has  been 
made  by  an  individual  and  the  average 
amount  of  each  sale.  The  use  of  the 
number  of  transactions  and  the  average 
amount  of  each  sale  as  measures  of  the 
efficiency  of  a  salesperson  has  increased 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  the 
recent  drop  in  retail  prices  has  made 
the  use  of  all  tlu-ee  of  these  factors 
especially  valuable  in  determining 
wages.  This  drop  in  prices  has  made 
it  necessary  to  sell  15  per  cent  to  25 
per  cent  more  pieces  to  approach  the 
same  sales  figures  that  were  attained 
before  the  price  recessions. 

In  the  non-selling  positions,  although 
most  of  the  workers  are  still  paid  a 
weekly  wage  that  is  not  directly  related 
to  a  measured  output,  wherever  it  is 
possible  to  devise  a  unit  for  measuring 
directly  the  productivity  of  the  workers, 
this  is  established  and  the  wage  paid  on 
that  basis.  For  instance,  in  office  work 
this  measuring  unit  may  be  the  number 
of  credit  authorizations  made;  the 
number  of  invoices  billed;  or  the  num- 
ber of  lines  that  has  been  typed.  This 
productivity  basis  for  determining 
individual  wages  has  given  the  most 
satisfactory  result  in  both  selling  and 
non-selling  positions.  It  has  resulted 
not  only  in  stabilizing  store  forces  by 
rewarding  individuals  precisely  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  efforts,  l)ut  it  has 
also  enabled  store  managements  to 
control  their  pay-roll  expense  so  as  to 
keej)  it  ])roportionately  reasonable.  To 
respond  to  the  ])ul)ii<'  deniaiul  tliat  the 
costs  of  distribution  be  kept  at  a 
reasonable  level,  store  managers  must 
constantly  watch  pay-roll  expense,  since 
this  is  usually  a])i)roximately  55  per 
cent  of  all  operating  ex])enses. 

Where  the  employe  is  to  be  continued 
for  some  time  on  a  straight  salary  the 
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practice  of  most  large  stores  is  to 
review  the  work  of  the  employe  after 
one  month's  service.  The  purpose  of 
such  a  review  is  quickly  to  discover  the 
worker  who  is  not  making  progress  and 
to  meet  this  situation  either  by  addi- 
tional instruction,  transfer  to  another 
position  or  even  dismissal.  This  re- 
view at  the  end  of  one  month  is  deemed 
necessary,  also,  to  adjust  the  rate  of 
unusually  promising  employes,  since 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  this  adjustment  a  few 
weeks  after  employment  in  order  to 
correct  the  element  of  "guess"  as  to 
the  value  of  a  particular  employe 
contained  in  the  average  starting  rate. 
Finally,  this  prompt  review  of  all  new 
employes  with  the  resulting  raises 
reduces  labor  turnover.  An  analysis 
of  turnover  figures  furnished  by  a 
group  of  stores  showed  at  one  time  that 
one-third  of  all  employes  who  had  left 
their  positions  had  done  so  within  the 
first  month  of  employment.  After 
following  for  a  year  the  policy  of  con- 
sistently reviewing  all  new  employes 
within  the  first  month  of  employment, 
the  turnover  figures  of  the  same  stores 
showed  that  only  one-fifth  of  all  who 
left  did  so  within  the  first  month. 

Selling  Cost  Basis 

In  regard  to  selling  positions  most 
stores  base  their  wages  on  a  selling  cost 
base.  This  base  is  the  per  cent  repre- 
senting the  relation  of  total  wages  paid 
in  a  selling  department  to  the  total 
sales  made.  In  a  department  selling 
$3,000  of  merchandise  a  week  with  six 
salespersons  whose  wages  average  $25 
a  week  or  a  total  of  $150,  the  selling 
cost  is  5  per  cent.  This  per  cent  is 
relatively  low  in  the  departments 
where  the  average  sale  is  high,  such  as 
in  departments  selling  dresses  or  coats 
and  suits.  It  is  relatively  high  where 
the  average  sale  is  low,  such  as  in  the 
notion  and  pattern  departments.    The 


selling  expense  in  departments  selling 
dresses  or  coats  and  suits  will  range 
from  3  per  cent  to  4|  per  cent,  whereas 
in  departments  selling  notions  or  pat- 
terns the  wage  cost  or  selling  per  cent 
will  range  from  7|  per  cent  to  12  per 
cent.  Generally  speaking,  individual 
wages  are  high  in  the  departments 
where  the  selling  cost  per  cent  is  low 
and  they  are  relatively  low  where  the 
selling  cost  per  cent  is  high.  The 
simplicity  of  the  sale  transaction  in 
departments  like  those  in  which  notions 
and  patterns  are  sold  permits  the 
employment  of  relatively  young  and 
inexperienced  salespeople  at  the  lower 
wage-rates.  In  women's  ready-to-wear 
departments,  however,  since  the  sales 
involve  a  considerable  outlay,  most 
stores  endeavor  to  maintain  mature, 
experienced  salespeople  who  can  give 
customers  expert  advice  and  counsel 
as  to  the  appropriate  wearing  apparel 
they  should  have.  This  service  is 
being  increasingly  demanded  by  cus- 
tomers and  can  be  given  only  by  well- 
paid  discriminating  salespeople  ex- 
perienced in  apparel  selling. 

The  department  selling  cost  is 
usually  determined  on  a  six  months' 
season  basis.  At  the  end  of  each  sea- 
son, the  rates  of  individual  salespeople 
are  adjusted  on  their  productivity 
showing,  precisely  in  proportion  to 
their  having  sold  at  the  average  depart- 
ment rate  or  lower.  Individual  sales 
quotas  are  determined  by  dividing  the 
department  rate  into  the  weekly  salary 
of  each  salesperson.  An  experienced 
salesperson  earning  $30  a  week  who 
sells  in  a  5  per  cent  department  is 
expected  to  sell  at  least  $600  a  week  to 
maintain  her  position  at  this  wage. 
Although  allowance  is  made  for  sea- 
sonal fluctuations,  if  she  consistently 
sells  less  than  this  amount  for  a  num- 
ber of  weeks,  resulting  in  a  higher 
selling  rate,  efforts  are  made  to  stimu- 
late her  sales  so  that  she  can  maintain 
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her  position  at  the  average  department 
rate.  If  she  sells,  say  $750  a  week, 
however,  resulting  in  a  selling  cost  of 
only  4  per  cent,  which  would  be  1  per 
cent  lower  than  the  department  average, 
her  salary  is  generally  increased  pro- 
portionately so  that  there  will  be  a 
consistent  and  a  direct  relation  between 
her  earnings  and  the  department 
rate. 

The  foregoing  describes  the  method 
of  paying  and  adjusting  individual 
wages  in  stores  employing  a  straight 
salary  wage  plan.  Under  this  plan  a 
salesperson  is  assured  the  same  income 
for  each  ■^*eek.  The  diligent  worker 
may  not  always  be  immediately  paid 
the  exact  amount  she  may  earn  over 
and  above  her  salary,  pending  the 
adjustment  of  her  regular  wage,  and  to 
this  extent  the  straight  salary  plan  may 
be  open  to  criticism.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  under  this  plan  the 
worker  is  not  forced  to  make  up  the 
deficit  when  her  earnings  are  less  than 
the  salary  she  receives.  In  the  case  of 
inexperienced  workers  the  earnings 
invariably  are  less  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  employment,  and  at  certain 
dull  periods  even  many  experienced 
workers  are  unable  to  sell  their  quota 
and  earn  their  rate. 

Variations  in  the  Commission  Plan 

Where  salespeople  work  under  a 
straight  commission  plan,  arrange- 
ments are  usually  made  with  them  for 
a  weekly  drawing  account  that  repre- 
sents about  80  per  cent  of  their  earn- 
ings. The  balance  is  paid  in  commis- 
sions and  these  commissions  sometimes 
arc  paid  only  once  a  month,  although 
many  stores  pay  the  commissions 
weekly.  Under  the  straight  commis- 
sion plan,  salespeople  are  paid  i)recisely 
what  they  earn.  A  furniture  or  cloth- 
ing salesman  working  under  a  5  per 
cent  straight  commission  plan  may 
have  a  weekly  drawing  account  of  $40. 


If  he  sells  over  his  quota  and  actually 
earns  $50,  the  extra  $10  a  week  is  paid 
the  following  week  or  the  following 
month.  If,  however,  he  earns  only 
$35,  the  regular  weekly  drawing  ac- 
count of  $40  is  paid  but  the  deficit  of 
$5  is  deducted  from  any  commissions 
earned  above  his  regular  weekly  draw- 
ing account  in  subsequent  weeks,  and 
the  balance,  if  any,  is  paid  as  a  com- 
mission. 

The  theory  of  the  commission  plan 
is  that  the  direct  relation  between  a 
sale  and  the  payment  of  a  percentage 
of  the  sale  in  a  wage,  acts  as  the  most 
potent  incentive  for  salespeople  to  sell 
diligently.  It  is  not  favored  by  some 
store  managements,  however,  because 
it  is  felt  that  an  employe's  success  in  an 
organization  should  depend  not  on 
sales  alone  but  also  on  other  personal 
factors;  and  that  a  commission  plan  is 
unsatisfactory  because  it  does  not 
permit  evaluating  anji:hing  else  in  an 
employe  but  the  ability  to  sell  merchan- 
dise. ^^^len  determining  individual 
wages  of  salespersons,  some  stores  which 
wish  to  consider  such  factors  as  length 
of  service,  cooperativeness,  promptness 
and  steadiness  in  attendance,  versa- 
tility, loyalty  and  leadership  qualities, 
feel  that  these  factors  can  best  be 
evaluated  under  a  straight  salary  plan. 
To  provide  some  incentive,  however, 
for  increasing  sales,  it  is  the  practice  of 
a  numlier  of  large  stores  to  pay  a  small 
commission  on  all  sales  in  addition  to 
the  weekly  salary.  This  commission 
frequently  is  1  per  cent,  and  it  may 
represent  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  to 
20  per  cent  over  the  regular  weekly 
salary. 

Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Company,  Bos- 
ton, after  experimenting  with  various 
wage  plans  for  several  years,  now  pay 
all  salespeople  a  straight  salary  which 
is  based  on  the  average  selling  cost 
percentage  of  the  various  departments. 
In  addition  to  this,  however,  a  com- 
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mission  is  paid  on  all  sales.  This  com- 
mission varies  from  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  to  one  and  one-half  per  cent  in 
the  various  departments.  Usually  a 
bonus  percentage  of  this  sort  represents 
about  one-fifth  of  the  actual  selling 
cost  of  a  department.  Filene's  feel 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  this  com- 
mission percentage  vary  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  to  pay  a  commission 
in  departments  with  a  small  average 
sale  that  will  be  substantial  enough  to 
act  as  an  effective  incentive  for  sales- 
people in  these  departments  to  increase 
their  sales.  The  disadvantage  of 
paying  a  uniform  percentage  of  bonus 
in  all  departments  will  be  appreciated 
•when  it  is  realized  that  the  average  sale 
in  a  notion  department  in  many  stores 
will  be  approximately  only  50c,  whereas 
the  average  sale  in  departments  selling 
women's  coats  and  suits  will  range  from 
$30  to  $65,  depending  on  the  character 
of  merchandise  that  a  store  carries.  In 
the  notion  department  the  average 
salesperson  will  handle  five  or  six 
hundred  transactions  per  week,  whereas 
in  departments  selling  coats  and  suits 
the  number  of  transactions  per  sales- 
person throughout  the  year  will  average 
only  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  a 
week.  At  Filene's,  the  commission  on 
all  sales  is  paid  weekly  in  a  separate  en- 
velope, since  this  method  of  paying  the 
commission  is  effective  in  impressing 
salespeople  with  the  constant  relation- 
ship that  must  exist  between  the  wages 
they  earn  and  the  sales  they  make. 

The  plan  in  effect  at  Filene's  has 
proved  to  be  very  satisfactory  to  the 
employes.  While  it  attempts  prop- 
erly to  "weight"  the  sales  factor,  it 
also  permits  a  consideration  of  other 
factors.  This  is  provided  for  at  Filene's 
by  a  periodical  rating  of  all  employes 
on  such  traits  as  (1)  mental  qualifica- 
tions; (2)  technical  ability;  and  (3) 
personality,  health  and  general  value 
to  the  company. 


An   Effective   Wage   Plan   in 
Operation 

One  of  the  most  interesting  wage 
payment  plans  for  department  store 
workers  is  that  in  effect  at  the  Joseph 
Home  Company  store  at  Pittsburgh. 
Because  this  wage  plan  has  been  in 
effect  for  something  over  twelve  years 
and  has  functioned  satisfactorily  both 
in  dull  and  prosperous  seasons,  it  has 
been  the  object  of  considerable  study 
by  many  other  department  store 
managements.  The  plan  commends 
itself  because  it  is  simple  in  operation; 
it  is  easily  understood  by  employes; 
it  shows  the  comparative  worth  of 
individuals  at  all  times ;  and  it  provides 
for  the  adjustment  of  salaries  on  an 
individual  productivity  basis  at  regu- 
lar intervals. 

When  salespeople  are  engaged,  they 
are  paid  the  going  rate  paid  by  the 
better  class  of  large  stores  and  the 
method  of  adjusting  salaries  is  ex- 
plained to  them.  After  thorough 
training,  they  are  given  their  weekly 
sales  quota  and  placed  at  work.  After 
two  months  their  sales  are  reviewed 
and  salaries  are  increased  if  the  sales 
during  this  probationary  period  justify 
it.  New  quotas  are  then  given  based 
on  the  increased  rate.  Thereafter, 
salaries  of  the  salespeople  are  adjusted 
in  February  and  August  of  each  year. 
The  total  salaries  paid  in  each  depart- 
ment for  the  six  months  preceding 
February  and  August  are  divided  by 
the  total  sales  of  the  respective  depart- 
ments for  the  same  period  to  ascertain 
the  average  cost  per  cent  for  selling. 
The  average  weekly  sales  of  each  sales- 
person are  then  computed  for  the  six 
months  and  multiplied  by  the  depart- 
ment rate  to  find  what  each  one  has 
earned.  If  the  sales  of  an  individual 
warrant  a  higher  salary  than  she  is 
receiving,  her  salary  is  increased  ac- 
cordingly.   If  she  has  not  earned  her 
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salary,  she  is  not  reduced  but  is  inter- 
viewed. At  this  interview  her  record  is 
shown  and  she  is  requested  to  make  an 
effort  to  bring  up  her  sales.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  following  six  months 
if  the  salesperson  is  not  earning  her 
salary,  she  is  then  given  a  trial  in  some 
other  department  or  is  dismissed. 

In  some  departments  experience 
has  shown  that  salespeople  will  occa- 
sionally run  behind  their  rate  the  first 
six  months  and  ahead  of  their  salary 
the  second  six  months.  In  such  cases 
their  "worth"  is  averaged  for  the  year 
and  adjustments  made  on  that  basis. 
In  addition  to  the  above  salary  ar- 
rangement, which  is  based  on  the 
productivity  of  the  individual,  a  sales 
bonus  is  paid  March  1  and  September 
1  on  individual  sales  in  excess  of  quotas 
at  the  department's  average  selling 
per  cent  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  preceding  five  years.  Under 
this  arrangement  all  salespeople  are 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  earn  a 
bonus  in  addition  to  their  regular 
salaries. 

Although  a  majority  of  the  larger 
stores  base  their  wages  of  salespeople 
primarily  on  the  productivity  basis, 
consisting  of  the  number  and  the 
amount  of  sales  in  a  given  period,  many 
stores  take  other  factors  into  considera- 
tion in  determining  individual  rates. 
Through  the  use  of  rating  plans  which 
provide  for  rating  employes  periodically 
on  such  subjects  as  attendance,  cour- 
tesy, suggestions,  accuracy  and  co- 
operativ(>ness,  an  effort  is  made  to 
"weight"  and  evaluate  these  qualities 
calso  in  salespeople. 

Productivity  Bases  for  Non- 
selling  Groups 

The  satisfactory  results  obtained 
from  the  use  of  the  individual  produc- 
tivity bases  for  salespersons'  wages  has 
directed  the  attention  of  store  managers 
recentlv  to  tlie  use  of  the  same  basis 


for  non-selling  groups  composed  of 
clerical  workers,  stock-room  people, 
delivery  workers,  etc.  A  number  of 
stores  through  time  studies  have 
established  a  measure  of  the  work  in 
these  non-selling  positions  and  used 
this  information  to  establish  standards 
for  a  proper  day's  work.  Some  stores 
have  based  their  wages  on  definite 
tasks  and  are  paying  a  money  incentive 
to  the  workers  who  surpass  them.  A 
large  department  store  in  Canada  has 
established  in  its  delivery  department 
a  quota  of  three  hundred  parcels  per 
driver  per  day  as  an  excellent  day's 
work.  Their  drivers  are  paid  a  bonus 
of  l|c  for  every  parcel  delivered 
above  this  quota.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  bonus  arrangement  has  resulted 
in  their  delivery  department's  being 
able  to  take  care  of  a  26  per  cent  in- 
crease in  parcels  -^^ath  no  increase  in 
force  or  equipment.  In  the  month  of 
December,  when  deliveries  are  heavy, 
drivers  make  from  $25  to  $35  in  parcel 
bonuses  for  the  month,  although  the 
average  bonus  earned  during  other 
times  is  approximately  $3  to  $4  a  week. 
The  management  of  this  store  states 
that  the  parcel  bonus  has  saved  much 
expense  for  them  and  has  in  addition 
promoted  harmony  and  contentment 
among  their  drivers  because  of  the 
additional  money  they  have  earned. 

A  large  Boston  store  pays  a  bonus  to 
its  parcel  WTappers  for  all  parcels 
wrapped  over  a  certain  quantity.  The 
tasks  were  set  after  the  average  daily 
I)roduction  of  each  wrai)per  over  a 
])eriod  of  months  had  been  ascertained. 
If  the  first  task  is  exceeded,  a  payment 
of  25c  per  day  is  made;  for  exceeding 
the  second  task,  35c  per  day  is  paid 
and  50c  a  day  for  exceeding  the 
third. 

At  Wm.  Filene's  Sons  Company  the 
billing  machine  operators,  who  are 
girls,  are  paid  on  a  piece  work  basis  of 
one  cent  a  sales  check  on  all  checks 
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accurately  billed  to  charge  customers 
in  excess  of  a  certain  amount.  Regular 
weekly  salaries  for  each  operator  are 
established.  An  operator  earning  $25 
a  week  is  expected  to  bill  2,500  checks 
and  she  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a 
check  for  billing  any  quantity  over 
her  quota.  A  penalty  of  ten  cents  each 
is  imposed  for  errors. 

In  a  large  department  store  in  Ohio 
the  billers  are  all  expected  to  bill  at 
least  7,500  checks  per  month,  since 
experience  has  shown  this  to  be  a  fair 
month's  work  in  this  store.  Bonuses 
are  paid,  however,  for  exceeding  this 
quota  at  varying  rates  depending  on 
the  quantity  up  to  75c  per  100  for 
billing  over  10,000  checks. 

Attempts  to  Regulate  Seasonality 
AND  Other  Wage  Factors 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  factors 
that  store  managers  must  keep  in  mind 
in  formulating  any  wage  plan  is  the 
seasonal  fluctuation  of  sales  on  which 
wages  are  based.  One  quarter  of  the 
year's  business  may  be  done  in  Novem- 
ber and  December  and  only  approxi- 
mately one-tenth  or  one-eighth  may  be 
done  in  June  and  July.  A  plan  that 
will  yield  each  worker  a  good  salary  in 
months  when  business  is  brisk  may 
have  quite  disappointing  results  in 
other  months.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
a  simple  management  task  to  devise 
for  all  departments  a  plan  that  will 
provide  a  constant  weekly  wage  return 
sufficient  to  retain  ambitious  workers. 
A  wage  plan  that  is  too  closely  related 
to  sales  in  a  store  which  has  marked 
fluctuations  in  its  sales  volume  each 
month,  may  fail  to  hold  workers  in  the 
relatively  dull  months. 

This  seasonal  fluctuation  necessi- 
tates not  only  constant  study  and 
»  manipulation  of  individual  sales  quotas 
but  also,  at  times,  a  strategic  manipu- 
lation of  the  entire  store  force.  This 
is  because  a  drop  in  sales  will  result  in 


expensive  overmanning  and  overman- 
ning, in  addition,  will  immediately 
depress  the  earnings  of  salespersons 
if  they  are  paid  a  wage  that  is  closely 
related  to  the  volume  of  business  that 
is  done  in  a  department.  Efforts  art; 
being  constantly  made  by  department 
store  managers  to  flatten  the  seasonal 
peaks  and  valleys,  but  the  seasons  of 
the  year  and  fixed  purchasing  habits 
tend  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  change 
materially  this  problem  of  seasonality 
and  it  will  continue  to  be  a  bothersome 
factor  in  establishing  wage-rates  that 
are  satisfactory  to  the  employe  and 
fair  to  the  management,  both  in  dull 
and  busy  periods. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  stores  to 
make  no  change  in  the  l^asis  of  a  wage- 
rate  before  thoroughly  discussing  the 
proposed  change  in  advance  with  the 
group  of  employes  affected,  and  then 
making  changes  only  after  the  condi- 
tions have  changed  inider  which  an 
existing  rate  was  established.  In  a  few 
stores,  moreover,  an  attempt  has  been 
made  not  only  to  pay '  a  fair  indi- 
vidual rate  but  to  pay,  in  addition,  a 
group  bonus  wherever  the  payment  of 
this  results  in  developing  a  depart- 
mental esprit  de  corps.  For  instance, 
in  the  jewelry  department  of  one  large 
store,  individual  salaries  are  adjusted 
on  the  basis  of  individual  sales  but,  in 
addition,  a  group  bonus  is  paid  on  all 
sales  made  in  the  department.  This 
lump  sum  is  divided  equally  among  the 
various  salespeople  in  the  department 
and  it  has  resulted  in  correcting  to 
some  extent  the  dissatisfaction  that 
existed  when  bonuses  were  paid  merely 
on  indi\adual  sales.  If  a  customer 
spent  considerable  time  inspecting  an 
expensive  ring,  ])ut  deferred  making 
the  purchase  on  the  first  visit,  on  the 
subsequent  visit  it  frequently  hap- 
pened, dm-ing  the  lunch  hour,  that, 
when  the  customer  called  agam  with 
her  mind  made  up  to  buy,  the  sale  was 
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effected  and  a  substantial  commission 
earned,  mider  the  former  plan,  by  a 
different  salesperson  from  the  one  who 
had  spent  so  much  time  in  developing 
her  initial  interest  in  the  merchandise. 
Naturally  this  situation  caused  the 
first  salesperson  to  become  dissatisfied. 

The  group  bonus  plan  has  equalized 
earnings  in  the  department  to  some 
extent  and  it  has  also  corrected  the 
former  dissatisfaction  that  was  caused 
by  certain  salespersons'  getting  the 
most  sales  because  of  their  better 
stations  in  the  department.  It  is  the 
custom  in  some  stores  to  permit  the 
long  service  salespeople  to  occupy  cer- 
tain stations  that  may  be  especially 
strategic  for  making  sales. 

In  a  large  department  store  in  St. 
Louis  good  results  in  developing  store 
spirit  liave  been  achieved  by  paying  a 
1  per  cent  bonus  on  all  sales,  provided 
the  business  of  the  store  is  increased 
$100,000  each  month.  Thus  the 
management  shares  with  employes  a 
portion  of  its  gains  from  increased 
sales  and  assists  in  emphasizing  to  the 
salespeople  the  direct  relationship  be- 
tween a  store's  ability  to  pay  good 
wages  and  an  increase  in  sales. 

Productivity  Base  for  Buyers' 
Salaries 

The  salaries  of  buyers  also  have  a 
l)roductivity  base.  The  buyer's  salary 
or  drawing  account  frequently  repre- 
sents 1  per  cent  or  I2  per  cent  of 
the  sales  of  a  department  for  the 
preceding  year.  In  certain  depart- 
ments, however,  and  also  under  certain 


unusual  conditions,  such  as  when 
exceedingly  competent  buyers  are 
engaged  to  build  up  weak  departments, 
the  buyer's  salary  may  represent  as 
much  as  2  per  cent  or  3  per  cent  of  the 
annual  net  sales.  Frequently,  bonuses 
of  1  per  cent  or  1|  per  cent  are  given 
in  addition  on  increased  sales.  Of  all 
department  store  executives,  buyers 
are  always  in  the  most  advantageous 
position  to  effect  the  most  satisfactory 
salary  arrangement  vdth.  store  man- 
agers. The  technical  information  of  a 
successful  buyer  can  be  utilized  in 
practically  any  other  store.  His  con- 
stant trips  to  the  market  enable  him  to 
make  contacts  that  frequently  lead  to 
better  opportunities  and  the  salary 
offered  is  usually  sufficiently  attractive 
to  induce  him  to  go  to  almost  any 
section  of  the  country  he  desires. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  "v\'ill  be  clear 
that  store  managers  in  determining 
buyers'  and  experienced  salespeoples' 
wages  usually  use  as  the  primary  con- 
sideration the  amount  of  sales  made. 
In  determining  the  wages  of  the  non- 
sellmg  groups  of  store  workers,  the 
tendency  is  to  base  these  on  some 
measure  of  productivity,  such  as  the 
number  of  transactions  handled.  Wage 
plans,  such  as  these  described,  that 
incorporate  individual  productivity  as 
a  fundamental,  wherever  it  can  be 
fairly  measured,  and  wherever  such 
plans  can  be  equitably  and  reasonably 
administered  under  varying  conditions, 
usually  result  in  high  individual  wages, 
a  relatively  low  labor  turnover  and  a 
reasonable  operating  cost  for  stores. 
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THE  period  that  commenced  seven 
years  ago  and  is  not  yet  finished 
has  been  a  period  of  test  for  our  ideas 
and  institutions,  political  and  indus- 
trial. Particularly  has  it  furnished 
opportunity  for  applying,  testing,  re- 
viewing and  revising  some  of  our  eco- 
nomic notions. 

The  World  War  drew  out  of  in- 
dustry and  put  into  the  military  or- 
ganization between  three  and  four  mil- 
lions of  our  own  young  men,  not  to 
mention  the  millions  of  Europeans. 
It  transferred  other  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands from  ordinary  industry  to  the 
production  of  munitions  and  other 
war  materials.  All  these  had  still  to 
be  fed,  clothed,  amused  and  the  like, 
although  they  had  ceased  to  produce, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  their  own 
sustenance.  It  should  have  required 
but  a  moment's  thought  to  convince 
us  that,  unless  these  millions  were  re- 
placed by  other  producers  (by  women, 
say)  or  unless  those  who  remained  in 
ordinary  industry  were  considerably 
more  effective  than  before,  the  whole 
population  would  have  to  live  in  poorer 
circumstances  than  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  the  War. 

However  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  mass  of  workers,  whether  in 
factories  or  offices,  did  not  comprehend 
the  situation  in  this  manner.  Not 
only  did  a  large  part  of  the  working 
population  go  shopping  for  jobs  at 
higher  peculiiary  rates  and  keep  up 
this  shopping  practice  until  the  day  of 
the  Armistice — as  if  it  were  money  they 
ate  and  wore  and  slept  in — but  when 
the  inevitable  price  advances  came  to 
increase  the  pecuniary  cost  of  living, 


they  demanded  the  privilege  of  living 
as  well  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
and  demanded  still  higher  wage-  and 
salary-rates,  which  were  followed  by 
yet  higher  prices  and  living  costs. 
Governmental  wage  adjustment  boards 
raised  the  wage-rates  of  shipyard 
workers  and  others  to  cover  the  ad- 
vance in  living  costs,  only  to  find  in  a 
short  time  that  further  price  increases 
had  absorbed  the  pecuniary  wage 
increases,  so  that  they  had  the  job  to 
do  over  again.  Finally,  one  board 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  mere 
wage-rate  increases  only  added  to  the 
cost  of  living,  that  no  given  standard 
could  be  maintained  by  that  method, 
and  ceased  the  practice. 

Several  years  before  the  World 
War  at  least  one  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  specifically  recognized 
changes  in  living  costs  as  an  important 
consideration  in  adjusting  wage-rates 
-up  or  down.  During  the  post-war 
period  of  rising  prices,  arbitrators  in  a 
number  of  cases  granted  general  wage- 
rate  increases  on  the  basis  of  advances 
in  living  costs.  Other  demands  have 
been  made  on  that  basis,  although 
not  granted.  In  one  case  the  arbi- 
trator stated  that  workers  were  entitled 
not  only  to  rate  increases  commen- 
surate with  the  advance  in  the  cost  of 
living,  but,  as  time  went  on,  to  still 
further  rate  increases  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  their  Uving  conditions. 
Many  representative  economists,  in- 
dustrial engineers  and  other  thoughtful 
persons,  also  put  large  faith  in  the 
living  cost  theory. 

Now,  however,  that  prices  are  on  the 
downward  s'wdng,  while  many  groups 
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of  workers  accept  rate-cuts  with  ap- 
parent cheerfulness,  there  are  other 
large  groups  who  resist  such  reductions 
even  to  the  extent  of  prolonged  strikes. 
There  are  employers,  too,  who  are 
following  the  cost  of  living  theory  out 
to  its  logical  conclusion  and  are  asking 
such  intimate  questions  as  these: 
What  is  the  average  size  of  workers' 
families?  How  many  pairs  of  shoes, 
of  stockings,  how  many  suits  of  under- 
wear, of  outer  garments,  how  many 
ounces  of  beef,  potatoes,  bread,  butter 
and  the  like;  how  much  bedroom  and 
other  room  space,  does  each  member  of 
the  family  need,  and  what  is  the  cost 
of  these  per  week  or  per  annum? 
When  employers  commence  seriously 
to  ask  such  questions  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  wage-rates,  is  it  strange 
that  workers  and  their  representatives 
become  uneasy  and  begin  to  wonder 
whether  after  all  the  living  cost  theory 
is  a  logical  and  beneficent  one? 

The  present  situation  furnishes  the 
opportunity  to  reexamine  the  living 
cost  theory,  to  ask  ourselves  what  the 
function  of  a  standard  of  living  is, 
through  what  channel  it  accomplishes 
its  purpose  and,  more  particularly, 
whether  it  is  logical  and  effective  as  a  ■ 
basis  of  pecuniary  rate  adjustments. 

Living  Standards  Have  Round- 
about NOT  Direct  Effect 

Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  review  the  development  of  economic 
thought  on  the  sul)ject  or  thoughtfully 
examine  the  facts  of  industrial  opera- 
tion, must  become  convinced  that  the 
function  of  standards  of  living  is  to 
control  the  proportion  of  population 
and  the  labor  factor  to  the  other  fac- 
tors in  j)r()(luc(i()n. 

In  the  production  of  any  commodity 
or  the  performance  of  any  operation 
the  various  production  factors — land 
or  space  factors,  equipment  factors, 
labor  factors  and  planning  and  super- 


vision factors — may  be  combined  in 
any  one  of  a  range  of  proportions.  To 
each  combination  there  will  correspond 
a  rate  of  output  that  differs  from  that 
of  every  other  combination.  Advance 
in  scientific  knowledge,  which  makes 
possible  a  more  effective  application 
of  scientific  laws,  may  increase  the  rate 
of  output  of  each  possible  combi- 
nation. However  it  can  be  shown  that 
without  such  advance  in  scientific 
knowledge  and  improvement  in  the 
industrial  arts,  there  are  two  sets  of 
proportions  at  the  opposite  extremes 
of  a  range  such  that  for  any  set  of 
proportions  within  the  range,  if  the 
proportion  of  any  one  factor  to  the 
others  be  increased,  the  total  rate  of 
output  of  the  whole  combination  will 
be  increased,  it  is  true,  but  less  than 
'proportionately  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
one  factor.  In  other  words,  increasing 
the  proportion  of  one  factor  in  the  com- 
bination within  this  range  subjects  the 
other  factors  to  the  operation  of  a  "law 
of  diminishing  returns,"  or  the  one  fac- 
tor to  a  "law  of  diminishing  produc- 
tivity." 

Now  the  total  quantities  of  equip- 
ment factors  are  capable  of  being  in- 
creased and  are  increased  as  industrial 
society  saves.  Like^ase,  the  human 
factors  increase  as  the  population  in- 
creases. However  the  increase  of  the 
land  factor  is  obviously  limited  by  the 
fact  that  the  total  land  area  of  the 
world  is  practically  a  fixed  quantity. 
The  bearing  of  this  upon  the  welfare  of 
mankind  is  obvious.  If  the  population 
increases  more  rapidly  than  does  the 
accumulation  of  the  equipment  fac- 
tors, particularly  if  it  increases  more 
rapidly  than  the  advance  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  the  effectiveness  of  the 
industrial  arts,  the  average  rate  of 
production  of  commodities  per  person 
or  per  man-hour  must  fall,  and  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  human 
factors — and  industry  is  carried  on  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  human  factors — 
must  be  lowered.  Indeed,  barring 
the  progress  of  science,  there  is  a 
maximum  beyond  which  the  output  of 
the  whole  industrial  society  of  the 
world  cannot  be  increased;  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  the  human  and 
equipment  factors  beyond  this  limit 
is  to  decrease  the  total  output  of 
commodities. 

If,  therefore,  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  mass  of  people  is  not  to  be 
lowered,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  population  and  the  human  factors 
from  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the 
accumulation  of  the  equipment  factors 
and,  more  particularly,  to  prevent  this 
increase  from  outrunning  the  advance 
of  scientific  discovery  and  invention  and 
the  improvement  of  the  industrial  arts. 

But  how  are  we  to  prevent  the 
population  from  increasing  so  rapidly .'' 
Each  person  will  have  to  do  his  little 
part  by  deferring  marriage  and  limit- 
ing his  contribution  to  the  increase  of 
population.  As  one  labor  manager 
remarked  concerning  the  "make-work 
theory"  that  is  said  to  pervade  the 
ranks  of  industrial  workers,  "If  work- 
people are  going  to  limit  output,  the  out- 
put to  limit  is  the  output  of  children." 

But  when  shall  a  person  marry  and 
how  many  children  shall  he  bring  into 
the  world.'*  Here  comes  in  the  func- 
tion of  a  personal  standard  of  living. 
The  more  kinds  and  degrees  of  his  own 
wants  a  person  puts  ahead  of  his  desire 
for  his  o^^^l  home  and  family,  the  more 
kinds  and  degrees  of  wants  of  a  poten- 
tial spouse  and  each  potential  child  he 
puts  ahead  of  his  desire  for  a  larger 
family,  the  longer  he  will  defer  his 
marriage  and  the  smaller  will  be  his 
personal  contribution  to  the  increase 
of  population.  From  his  personal 
viewpoint  he  will  take  more  time  to 
acquire  skill  and  industrial  effective- 
ness, to  advance  to  grades  of  work  of 
higher  skill  and  value,   until  he  can 


command  an  income,  and  be  reason- 
ably sure  of  maintaining  it,  that  is 
suflficient  to  enable  him  to  support 
himself,  wife  and  prospective  children 
according  to  the  standard  he  has 
chosen.  The  more  people  adopt  high 
living  standards,  conduct  themselves 
accordingly  and  so  limit  each  his  per- 
sonal contribution  to  the  population, 
the  slower  will  be  its  increase  and  the 
more  chance  will  the  progress  of  science 
and  the  industrial  arts  have  to  keep 
pace  with  and  even  outrun  the  increase 
in  population.  Indeed  it  is  possible 
to  hold  the  population  stationary,  as  in 
France,  or  actually  to  decrease  it.  If 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  population 
adopts  relatively  high  standards  of 
living  and  conducts  its  marital  practice 
accordingly,  within  limits,  ayiy  stand- 
ard of  living  can  actually  be  attained 
and  maintained. 

Observe,  however,  that  it  is  not 
suflBcient,  at  a  given  set  of  market 
prices  of  commodities,  to  say,  "Go  to! 
I  want  to  live  on  a  scale  requiring  an 
income  of  $5,000  a  year  and  insist  on 
having  $5,000  a  year  instead  of  $2,000." 
That  might  be  effective  for  one  person 
or  a  comparative  few  so  long  as  the 
mass  of  people  were  not  doing  the  same 
thing;  but  if  the  mass  of  people  should 
attempt  to  do  the  same  thing,  even 
though  they  might  actually  get  the 
larger  money  income,  as  happened  all 
over  the  world  dining  the  last  seven 
years,  so  long  as  they  did  not  increase 
their  volume  of  production  correspond- 
ingly, the  only  effect  would  be  to  mark 
up  the  prices  of  commodities  in  like 
proportion.  Wage  boards  can  better 
the  living  conditions  of  selected  groups 
of  workers  for  a  little  while  by  marking 
up  their  pecuniary  wage-rates,  pro- 
vided that  other  wage  boards  or  agen- 
cies do  not  simultaneously  mark  up 
the  wage-rates  of  the  remainder  of  the 
working  population.  In  other  words, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  increase  the 
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productivity  of  industry,  all  that  wage 
boards,  arbitrators  and  labor  unions  can 
accomplish  by  marking  up  wage-rates  is 
to  alter  the  division  of  the  total  product  of 
industry  among  the  various  groups  of 
workers.  However  the  improved  living 
conditions  of  the  few  come  at  the  expense 
of  the  others. 

To  sum  up,  raising  the  standards  of 
living  produces  its  effects  only  indi- 
rectly: (1)  by  causing  the  individual  to 
put  forth  the  improving  effort  and  take 
the  time  necessary  to  increase  his  own 
productivity;  (2)  by  restraining  the 
growth  of  population,  thereby  keeping 
down  the  proportion  of  labor  force  to 
the  other  factors,  particularly  to  land. 
Its  effect  is  a  long  run  and  round-about, 
not  an  immediate  and  direct  effect. 
Neither  wage  boards  nor  legislative 
nor  collective  bargaining  fiat  can  ac- 
complish it. 

Furthermore,  a  standard  of  living  is 
not  something  that  can  be  chosen  by 
one  person  or  by  a  wage  board  for 
another  person.  I  can  choose  my  own 
standard  of  living  and  I  can  accustom 
my  children  to  it  so  as  to  be  reasonably 
sure  of  passing  it  on;  but  I  cannot 
effectively  impose  any  given  standard 
of  living  on  any  person  outside  my 
family.  For  even  though  I  place  the 
corresponding  income  at  the  other 
person's  command,  unless  he  has  al- 
ready chosen  that  standard  for  himself, 
I  cannot  compel  him  to  keep  his  family 
so  small  as  to  make  the  standard  ef- 
fective. A  standard  of  living  is  a  per- 
sonal affair.  Each  person  must,  con- 
scioiLsly  or  unconsciously,  choose  his 
own.  There  is  not  one  standard  of 
living;  there  are  millions. 

General  Wage-Rate  Changes  Im- 
potent TO  Affect  Economic 
AVell-Being 

This  thought  that  wage  boards, 
arbitrators  and  labor  unions  are  power- 
less to  better  or  to  injure  the  economic 


well-being  of  the  masses  of  workpeople 
by  mere  general  increases  or  decreases 
of  wage-rates,  that  they  can  only 
discriminate  in  favor  of  or  against  one 
group  of  workers  as  compared  with 
the  other  groups,  is  so  important  as  to 
merit  further  demonstration. 

It  is  possible  to  benefit  or  to  injure 
tool  makers  or  glass-blowers  or  loco- 
motive engineers  or  clothing  workers 
or  any  other  group  of  workers  or  even 
a  number  of  such  groups  in  this  manner 
so  long  as  the  movement  is  not  general. 
However,  any  attempt  to  make  a 
general  and  universal  proportionate 
advance  or  recession  in  wage-  and 
salary-rates  immediately  defeats  its 
purpose.  For,  unless  such  advance  or 
recession  is  connected  with,  and  ac- 
companied by,  an  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  rates  of  production  of  commodi- 
ties, it  will  immediately  be  followed  or 
accompanied  by  a  like  proportionate 
general  advance  or  recession  in  the 
prices  of  commodities,  so  that  the 
general  advance  or  recession  in  wage 
and  salary  incomes  will  be  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  a  proportionate  advance  or 
recession  in  the  money-cost  of  living. 
The  pressure  of. the  real  cost  of  living 
will  be  unabated. 

Economic  relationships  and  the 
operation  of  fundamental  economic 
forces  are  obscured  by  the  form  and 
mechanism  of  our  present  industrial 
organization — by  the  fact  that  no  one 
person  himself  produces  more  than  a 
small  part  of  what  he  himself  uses;  by 
the  fact  that  he  works  as  a  small  part 
of  an  industrial  unit  and  does  only  a 
small  part  of  the  total  work  involved 
in  producing  the  product  that  his  unit 
produces;  by  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
receive  as  his  share  of  the  product  of  his 
unit,  a  part  of  that  product,  but  re- 
ceives, instead,  money;  by  the  fact  that 
exchange  is  not  made  directly  of  prod- 
uct for  product,  or  of  labor  for  prod- 
uct,  but  that,   on  the  contrary,   the 
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worker  exchanges  his  labor  for  money, 
his  employer  takes  the  product  and  ex- 
changes it  for  money,  and  all  the  people 
who  receive  money  incomes  exchange 
the  money  for  the  products  they  want. 
The  fact  that  all  our  exchange  is  thus 
indirect;  that  there  is,  and  must  be,  a 
medium  of  exchange,  money, — necessary 
though  this  is  in  our  modern  industrial 
organization  which  is  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  division  of  labor — obscures 
the  real  purposes  of  industry  and  the 
working  of  economic  laws. 

However,  if  we  look  through  this 
external  mechanism  to  the  underlying 
purposes  and  forces,  we  shall  see  that 
it  is  impossible  to  improve  or  lower  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  mass  of  in- 
dustrial workers  by  merely  increasing 
or  decreasing  their  money  incomes. 
The  only  way  to  eflfect  either  is  to  in- 
crease or  decrease,  in  all  or  nearly  all 
lines  of  production,  the  total  volume 
of  product.  No  matter  how  much 
money  is  paid  to  the  masses  of  the 
people,  with  it  they  cannot  buy  bread 
that  does  not  exist;  they  cannot  buy 
shoes  that  do  not  exist;  they  cannot 
buy  clothes  that  do  not  exist;  they 
cannot  buy  any  of  the  necessities, 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  that  do 
not  exist.  And  these  things  exist  and 
are  available  for  purchase  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  produced.  To 
increase  or  decrease  money  incomes 
without  at  the  same  time  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  volume  of  output  in  the 
various  lines  of  production,  must  of 
necessity  result  in,  be  accompanied 
or  preceded  by,  a  like  proportionate 
change  in  the  general  level  of  prices — 
by  a  like  proportionate  change  in  the 
money-cost  of  living. 

Every  dollar  of  money  income,  no 
matter  by  whom  received,  is  spent  in 
the  purchase  of  goods  and  services. 
The  goods  purchased  are  either  con- 
sumption goods,  i.e.,  goods  that  di- 
rectly satisfy  human  wants;   or  pro- 


duction goods,  i.e.,  machines,  tools, 
buildings,  etc.,  used  in  further  pro- 
duction. The  exception  to  this  in 
the  form  of  money  hoarding  is  negli- 
gible; indeed,  it  merely  alters  the  divi- 
sion of  the  product  of  indastrial  society 
slightly  at  the  time  of  hoarding  and  at 
the  time  of  bringing  the  money  out  of 
the  hoard.  The  fact  that  not  quite  all 
of  the  money  income  received  during 
a  given  period  of  time — given  week, 
given  month,  given  year — is  spent  in 
that  period  but  that  there  is  a  lapping 
over  into  the  next  period,  is  of  negli- 
gible consequence  because  of  the  drag 
from  the  preceding  period. 

That  the  income  that  is  "saved"  by 
depositing  it  in  savings  banks  and 
other  institutions  is  also  spent  becomes 
evident  if  we  follow  it  to  its  ultimate 
disposition.  For  these  institutions 
"invest"  it,  i.e.,  buy  national,  state 
or  municipal  bonds  or  the  securities  of 
railroads  and  industrial  corporations. 
The  ultimate  receivers  of  the  saved 
funds  spend  them  either  on  consump- 
tion goods  or  in  the  purchase  of  ma- 
chinery, tools,  erection  of  buildings, 
bridges,  street  paving,  road  building 
and  so  on.  Whether  spent  directly  or 
"saved, "  every  dollar  of  money  income 
is  spent  in  the  purchase  of  goods  or 
services. 

All  goods  that  are  produced  are  sold. 
The  spoilage  of  strawberries  over  the 
week-end  and  of  other  perishable 
goods  may  be  neglected  for  the  purpose 
of  this  analysis.  Indeed,  any  spoilage, 
any  failure  to  sell  goods  once  pro- 
duced, represents  to  some  extent  a  de- 
feat of  the  ultimate  purpose  of  our 
industrial  structure  and  activity,  which 
is  to  provide  the  greatest  attainable 
abundance  of  all  goods  in  the  propor- 
tions in  which  they  are  needed  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  all  people. 

It  follows  that  the  sum  total  of 
money  incomes  received  during  a  given 
period,  particularly  if  that  period  be  a 
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year,  is  exchanged  against  the  sum 
total  of  goods  produced  and  personal 
services  rendered  during  a  correspond- 
ing period.  We  say  "corresponding" 
rather  than  "same"  period  for  two 
reasons.  First,  we  have  already 
sho^vn  that  a  large  portion  of  our  cur- 
rent weekly  or  monthly  money  in- 
comes are  spent,  not  for  the  products 
on  which  we  worked  during  the  week 
or  month  in  which  we  earned  the  in- 
comes but  upon  the  products  of  our 
earlier  endeavors — earlier  by  a  few 
weeks,  possibly  months :  the  purpose  of 
this  week's  productive  activity  is  to 
provide  for  our  wants  of  next  month 
or  next  winter:  Second,  there  is  a 
little  elasticity  in  the  relationship.  In 
the  case  of  those  goods  whose  pro- 
duction is  seasonal,  stocks  accumulate 
during  the  production  period  and  are 
depleted  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  or  consuming  season.  Also, 
the  stock  of  consumption  goods  may 
be  built  up  during  a  given  year  or  other 
comparable  period  of  time;  but  there  is 
a  practical  limit  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  can  be  done  because  of  the  ex- 
pensiveness  of  carrying  large  stocks. 
In  foods  and  other  materials  produced 
by  the  extractive  industries,  stocks  are 
accumulated  only  to  the  point  re- 
quired as  a  margin  of  safety  against 
lean  years  (and  not  always  to  that 
point)  and  then  simply  maintained. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  savings,  time  is 
consumed  in  their  transition  through 
the  financial  institutions  to  the  organ- 
izations that  ultimately  spend  the 
funds;  furthermore,  a  large  part  of 
this  spending  waits  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  its  objects  of  expenditure  which 
are  produced  to  order.  Therefore,  we 
say  "corresponding"  period. 

Money,  Prices  and  Goods  and 
Services 

This  relationship  establishes  a  close 
correspondence  between  three  systems 


of  facts;  viz.:  (1)  the  volumes  of  out- 
put of  the  various  kinds  of  commodities 
and  services;  (2)  the  aggregate  volume 
of  the  [flow  of  money  income  and  its 
division  among  persons  with  their 
varieties  of  wants;  (3)  the  prices  of 
commodities  and  the  general  level  of 
prices. 

Keep  the  volume  of  money  income 
steady  and  increase  the  rates  of  pro- 
duction of  the  various  kinds  of  goods, 
and  two  things  happen.  First,  the 
money  costs  of  production  of  these 
various  kinds  of  goods  are  reduced; 
for  what  are  money  incomes  to  the 
recipients,  are  money  outgoes  to  the 
firms  and  corporations  paying  them. 
Consequently,  these  goods  can  be  sold 
at  correspondingly  lower  prices  and 
still  leave  the  business  as  profitable  as 
before. 

On  the  purchasers'  side,  they  have  no 
more  money  per  week  to  spend  in  the 
purchase  of  all  these  goods  than  pre- 
viously at  the  smaller  rates  of  pro- 
duction. Consequently,  if  a  greater 
volume  of  goods  is  to  be  sold  they  mast 
be  sold  at  lower  prices.  And  com- 
petition among  rival  producers,  no 
one  of  whom  wants  unsold  goods  left 
on  his  hands  or  wants  to  close  his 
plant  and  let  the  still  normally  prof- 
itable business  go  to  his  rivals,  as  well 
as  competition  among  products  under 
the  aforesaid  condition  of  reduced 
costs,  will  bring  the  prices  down. 

In  this  case,  there  is  an  increase 
in  social  well-being.  With  the  same 
money  incomes  the  masses  of  people 
are  able  to  supply  themselves  in 
greater  abundance.  Such  being  the 
case  there  may  be  a  change  in  the  pro- 
portion between  direct  consumption 
and  "savings,"  in  the  direction  either 
of  a  greater  proportion  of  saving  or  of 
a  greater  proportion  of  immediate  con- 
sumption, according  to  what  seems  the 
more  worth  while  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  each  person  deciding  for  him- 
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self.  Nevertheless  there  will  be  an 
absolute  increase  in  both  consumption 
and  saving.  Because  of  the  change  in 
proportion,  however,  the  prices  of 
production  goods  and  of  consumption 
goods  may  not  be  reduced  proportion- 
ately, and,  in  fact,  because  of  a  shift- 
ing of  industry,  the  total  volumes  of 
the  two  classes  of  goods  will  not  be 
permanently  increased  in  the  same 
proportion. 

If  the  volume  of  money  incomes  is 
maintained  constant  and  the  rates  of 
production  of  the  various  commodities 
are  lowered,  the  reverse  situation  is 
produced.  Money  costs  per  unit  of 
output  are  increased  and  the  goods 
cannot  be  sold  so  profitably,  perhaps 
not  i^rofitably  at  all,  at  the  old  prices. 
On  the  other  hand,  purchasers  having 
the  same  amount  of  money  per  week  as 
before  and  competing  for  a  smaller 
available  quantity  of  goods,  will  bid 
up  the  prices.  And  the  producers, 
because  of  their  increased  unit-costs, 
will  ask  higher  prices  and  be  able  to 
get  them.  Thus,  even  if  money  in- 
comes are  maintained  constant,  de- 
creased production  means  decreased 
well-being  of  the  recipients  of  income 
— of  the  mass  of  the  people.  What 
probably  happens  in  this  unfortunate 
situation  is  that  the  prices  of  con- 
sumption goods,  particularly  of  the 
necessities  of  life,  rise  more  than  do 
the  prices  of  production  goods,  that 
there  is  a  change  of  proportion  between 
consuming  and  saving,  saving  being 
reduced  under  the  pressure,  and  that 
the  expansion  of  industrial  facilities  is 
checked.  If  the  stress  is  great  enough, 
existing  facilities  may  not  even  be 
maintained;  railroads,  industrial  plants 
and  so  on  are  let  run  down,  producing 
a  condition  for  which  industrial  society 
later  must  pay. 

If  the  rates  of  production  are  kept 
constant  and  money  incomes  generally 
are    increased,    two    things    happen. 


First,  since  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
producing  firms  these  money  incomes 
are  production  costs,  these  production 
costs  per  unit  of  product  are  thereby 
increased,  the  products  cannot  be  sold 
so  profitably  at  the  old  prices  and 
higher  prices  will  be  asked.  And 
higher  prices  will  be  paid.  For,  sec- 
ond, the  whole  mass  of  purchasers, 
finding  themselves  with  more  money 
per  week,  there  being,  in  fact,  no  more 
goods  available  for  purchase  with  this 
money,  will  be  able  to  pay  the  higher 
prices  for  such  goods  as  are  available. 
Competition  among  this  great  mass 
of  rival  purchasers,  each  of  whom  will 
insist  upon  getting  at  least  as  much  as 
he  was  getting  before,  will  cause  the 
prices  to  rise  until  the  whole  increased 
volume  of  money  income  is  absorbed 
in  the  higher  prices. 

Thus  mere  increase  in  the  money  in- 
come of  the  mass  of  the  people  does 
not  cause  increased  well-being.  In 
this  case,  since  the  various  kinds  of 
goods  are  produced  not  only  at  the 
same  rates  of  flow  but  in  the  same  pro- 
portions as  before — in  other  words, 
since  the  sum  total  of  economic  well- 
being  is  not  changed — all  prices  ^vill 
tend  to  rise  in  the  same  proportion. 

In  like  manner,  if  production  rates 
are  maintained  constant  and  money 
incomes  lowered,  prices  must  come 
down  proportionately.  On  the  pur- 
chasers' side,  there  is  less  money  with 
which  to  buy  this  same  volume  of  goods 
and  there  must  be  a  reduction  in 
prices  if  all  the  goods  are  to  be  sold. 
On  the  other  side,  the  money  costs  of 
production  are  lowered  so  that  the 
producers  can  sell  at  proportionately 
reduced  prices  and  still  leave  the  same 
proportionate  margin  of  profit;  and 
competition  among  rival  producers  no 
one  of  whom  wants  goods  left  on  his 
hands  or  an  idle  plant  when  it  could  still 
be  run  profitably,  will  force  the  prices 
down. 
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Therefore,  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  can  no  more 
be  bettered  or  injm-ed  by  a  general 
proportionate  increase  or  decrease  of 
money  incomes  unaccompanied  by  a 
like  change  in  the  general  productivity 
of  industries,  than  can  a  man  lift  him- 
self over  a  stone  wall  by  pulling  on  his 
boot-straps.  Indeed  the  general  level 
of  money  incomes  is  nothing  and  the 
general  'productivity  of  industries  is 
everything  in  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  great  mass  of  people. 

However,  it  may  be  claimed  that, 
while  this  is  true  of  the  sum  total  of 
money  incomes,  wage  incomes  consti- 
tute only  a  part,  not  the  whole,  of  this 
siun  total  and  that  a  general  wage  and 
salary  increase  will  benefit  the  re- 
cipients because  it  will  increase  the 
wage  earners'  proportion  of  this  sum 
total;  that  therefore  the  wage  and 
salary  class  will  get  more,  and  the 
profit  taking  class  will  have  less. 

This  reasoning  would  be  valid  if  the 
increase  in  the  sum  total  of  money 
incomes  were  of  necessity  limited  to 
the  wage  and  salary  increases  granted 
— if  the  wishes,  beliefs  and  motives  of 
land  owTiers  and  business  men,  whether 
farmers,  manufacturers,  transporters 
or  distributors,  were  of  no  weight  in  the 
matter.  But  they  are  of  the  same  pro- 
portionate weight  as  before  and  the 
increase  in  the  sum  total  of  money 
incomes  is  not  limited  to  the  wage  and 
salary  increases.  On  the  contrary,  the 
landowTiers  have  the  power  to  ad- 
vance money  rent  rates  to  the  point  at 
which  they  can  get  the  same  proportion 
of  the  total  social  product  as  before; 
business  men  have  the  power  to  ad- 
vance their  prices  so  as  not  only  to 
cover  the  advance  in  j)roduction  costs, 
inclusive  of  land  and  other  rents,  but  to 
restore  their  margin  of  profit  to  the 
same  proportion  as  before.  Not  until 
the  mass  of  workers  simultaneously 
find  means  of  changing  the  motives, 


convictions  and  desires  of  landlords 
and  of  business  men  so  that  com- 
petition among  their  weakened  wills 
will  compel  them  in  a  given  situation 
to  be  content  with  less  rent  and  a 
smaller  margin  of  profit  than  is  now 
the  case,  will  workpeople  be  able, 
through  a  general  proportionate  ad- 
vance in  their  money  incomes,  to  in- 
crease their  proportion  of  the  total 
social  product.  When  they  attain 
this  power,  they  can  increase  their 
proportion  without  any  advance  in 
their  wage-  and  salary-rates. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  the  wage 
earners  of  one  particular  business  es- 
tablishment obtain  a  general  increase 
in  week- wage  rates  without  giving  a 
corresponding  increase  in  production 
and  without  there  being  a  correspond- 
ing adjustment  of  the  wage-rates  and 
production  costs  among  that  house's 
competitors,  then  the  increased  wage 
incomes  may  be  at  the  expense  of  that 
firm's  profits.  For  while  its  unit-costs 
are  increased  thereby,  this  firm  cannot 
recoup  itself  by  raising  the  price  of  its 
commodity.  Competition  of  rival  pro- 
ducers, who  are  not  restricted  by  like 
increased  costs,  will  prevent. 

However,  if  all  competing  firms 
are  subjected  to  a  proportionate  wage 
increase,  they  are  left  on  the  same 
competitive  footing  as  before  the  wage 
increase  and  can,  and  will,  increase 
their  prices  not  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  increase  in  unit  wage-cost  but  to 
the  extent  of  a  margin  of  profit  on  this 
cost  in  addition.  In  this  case,  the 
manufacturers  may  not  be  able  to 
maintain  the  same  proportionate  mar- 
gin of  profit,  because,  with  the  ad- 
vance in  the  prices  of  this  commodity, 
the  mass  of  the  general  public — the 
people  in  the  other  industries — who 
have  not  had  their  money  incomes 
increased,  cannot  buy  as  much  of  this 
commodity  and,  at  the  same  time,  buy 
as  much  of  everything  else  as  before. 
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They  must  reduce  their  purchases  of 
something.  Probably  they  will  re- 
duce somewhat  their  purchases  of 
many  things;  however,  the  commodity 
whose  purchases  are  most  reduced 
is  the  commodity  whose  price  is  ad- 
vanced. The  more  necessary  is  the 
commodity,  the  less  is  the  effect  on  its 
purchases;  the  less  it  is  necessary,  the 
greater  is  the  effect.  So  that  unless 
those  industrial  workers  who  get  the 
increase  spend  the  whole  of  it,  and 
even  more,  in  the  purchase  of  the  very 
commodity  they  are  producing  (an  act 
that  would  leave  them  worse  off  than 
before)  their  increased  money  income 
would  to  a  certain  extent  come  out  of 
their  employers'  profits. 

However,  reduced  volume  of  sales 
means  reduced  production  and  reduced 
employment.  Advancing  the  price  of 
one  commodity  out  of  its  former  re- 
lationship to  the  prices  of  other  com- 
modities, reduces  the  effective  demand 
for  it  and  creates  idleness  and  unem- 
ployment within  that  industry  until 
a  transfer  of  production  facilities  and 
working  force  to  other  industries  can 
accommodate  the  remaining  capacity 
to  the  reduced  demand.  During  this 
period  of  adjustment,  unemployment 
will  offset,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  increase  in  wage-rates,  perhaps 
even  reduce  the  total  annual  money 
income  of  this  group.  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  group  of  persons'  over- 
reaching themselves. 

However  if  the  wage  increase  be 
general,  not  to  one  industry  but  to  all 
industries,  then  the  remainder  of  the 
buying  public  also  would  have  pro- 
portionately more  money  to  spend, 
could  sustain  the  higher  prices  and 
not  only  would  the  increased  cost  of 
the  product  of  the  industry  in  question 
all  be  passed  on  in  higher  prices,  but 
the  higher  unit-costs  of  all  other  com- 
modities would  also  be  passed  on  in 
higher  prices.     Furthermore,  materials 


would  cost  more;  machinery  and  tools 
would  cost  more;  for  these  are  them- 
selves products.  And  when  the  proc- 
ess of  adjustment  was  comi)lete,  we 
should  have  passed  to  a  general  higher 
price  level  in  which  money  profits 
would  share  proportionately, 

^Vliile  workers  cannot  increase  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  total  prod- 
uct of  industrial  society  by  means  of 
a  general  proportionate  increase  in 
wage-  and  salary -rates,  unless  the  vol- 
ume of  production  is  also  increased, 
neither  can  employers  increase  their 
share  of  this  product,  or  reduce  the 
workers'  share  by  a  general  propor- 
tionate decrease  in  wage-  and  salary- 
rates.  For,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
unless  production  is  reduced,  prices 
must  come  down  in  like  proportion  and 
a  20  percent  less  money  income  will  buy 
the  same  quantity  of  commodities  as 
before.  The  essential  thing  is  that  pro- 
duction be  maintained  undiminished. 

Likewise,  if  industry  has  come  to 
equilibrium  at  a  given  system  of  rates 
of  production,  income  rates  and  prices, 
there  cannot  be  an  arbitrary  reduction 
in  prices  not  justified  by  increased 
productivity  and  reduced  production 
costs  without  a  corresponding  re- 
duction of  money  incomes  inclusive 
of  wage-  and  salary-rates,  i.e.  unless 
production  stops.  A  reduction  in 
prices  without  correspondingly  in- 
creased productivity  of  industry  means 
reduced  gross  money  income  of  busi- 
ness men.  If  the  expenses  of  pro- 
duction are  not  decreased,  this  means 
not  only  that  profits  are  reduced 
both  absolutely  and  relatively  but 
that  they  may  even  be  converted 
into  losses.  The  latter  condition  can- 
not last  long.  Nor  can  a  relative 
reduction  in  profits  endure  long  unless 
the  normal  mental  attitudes  of  business 
men  have  altered  in  that  direction. 
Pressure  will  be  put  on  workers 
through  demands,  argument  and  un- 
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employment  until  wage-  and  salary- 
rates  have  undergone  a  like  pro- 
portionate change. 

While  wages  caimot  entrench  on 
profits  by  means  of  general  pro- 
portionate wage-rate  advances  and 
profits  cannot  entrench  upon  wages  by 
means  of  general  proportionate  de- 
creases in  wage-rates,  nevertheless  it  is 
possible  for  one  person  to  benefit  at  the 
expense  of  the  mass;  for  one  group  of 
industrial  workers  to  benefit  at  the 
expense  of  the  others;  for  clothing 
cutters,  for  clothing  workers  as  a 
whole,  for  glass-blowers  or  railroad 
workers  either  to  benefit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  mass  by  means  of  a  wage- 
rate  increase  or  to  be  injured  by 
a  wage-rate  decrease.  If  the  total 
money  income  of  society  is  $100,000,- 
000,000  a  year,  of  which  my  portion  is 
$10,000,  then  my  annual  purchasing 
power  over  the  product  of  industrial 
society  is  10,000/100,000,000,000,  or 
one  ten-millionth  part  of  the  total,  the 
exact  meaning  of  which  depends  upon 
the  proportions  in  which  I  value  the 
various  commodities  as  compared  with 
the  proportions  in  which  the  remainder 
of  the  whole  competing  mass  of  pur- 
chasers values  them.  Double  my  in- 
come, keeping  that  of  everybody  else 
unchanged,  and  my  purchasing  power 
becomes  20,000/100,000,000,000,  or 
2/10,000,000  part  of  the  total;  I  have 
practically  doubled  my  purchasing 
power  at  a  slight  loss  to  every  other 
member  of  society.  Cut  my  income  in 
half  without  changing  that  of  anybody 
else,  and  my  purchasing  power  becomes 
5,000/99,999,99.5,000,  or  1/19,999,999 
part  of  the  total ;  it  has  been  cut  prac- 
tically in  half  to  the  benefit  of  every 
other  member  of  society. 

The  foregoing  takes  no  account  of 
the  effect  upon  production  that  may 
be  caused  by  doul^ling  or  halving 
my  income.  Likewise,  if  the  original 
hundred  billions  includes,  say,  $416,- 


000,000  earned  by  200,000  clothing 
workers,  and  they  can  get  this  in- 
creased by  100  millions  without  there 
being  any  change  in  the  money  in- 
comes of  anyone  else,  their  combined 
purchasing  power  becomes  increased 
thereby  from  416/100,000  to  516/100,- 
000  part  of  the  total  product  of  indus- 
trial society,  an  increase  of  nearly  24 
per  cent  in  the  purchasing  power  of 
this  small  group  at  an  expense  of 
slightly  less  than  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent  to  every  other  member  of  indus- 
trial society.  A  like  proportionate  ad- 
vance to  3,000,000  workers  in  the 
building  trades  would  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  fifteen  times  as  much  or  1| 
per  cent,  to  the  remainder  of  industrial 
society. 

We  say  "expense"  because  if  the 
wage  increase  is  not  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductivity of  these  w^orkers,  the  more 
purchasing  power  they  get  the  less  is 
left  for  other  people.  We  do  not  mean, 
however,  that  such  increases  may  not 
be  justified — that  they  may  not 
merely  correct  a  relative  under-renm- 
neration  of  such  groups  of  workers 
as  compared  with  the  great  mass  of 
other  workers,  as  probably  was  true  of 
some  of  the  wage  increases  obtained  by 
the  formerly  sweated  clothing  workers. 

Therefore,  while  it  is  not  possible  to 
better  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
whole  mass  of  industrial  workers  by 
a  general  proportionate  increase  in 
money  wage-rates,  or  to  lower  their 
standards  by  a  general  proportionate 
rate  decrease,  and  since,  therefore,  the 
cost  of  liiing  as  a  basis  of  ivage-rate  ad- 
justment is  impotent  for  the  viass,  u?i- 
sound  in  principle  and  vicious  in  its 
operation,  it  is  possible  to  give  pref- 
erence to  one  class  of  industrial 
workers  or  to  a  few  classes  as  against 
the  others  by  increasing  their  wage- 
rates  and  holding  those  of  the  others 
down. 
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This  is  all  that  wage  adjustments 
that  are  made  on  the  basis  of  living 
cost  do;  whether  the  basis  of  adjust- 
ment is  some  assumed  "living  wage" 
or  merely  relative  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living.  They  merely  give  a  'preference 
to  the  workers  affected  as  against  the 
remainder  of  the  mass  of  people. 

Relations    Between    Wage-Rates 

OF  Various  Occupations  the 

Important  Matter 

It  may  well  be  that  in  certain  cases 
such  preference  is  just — that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  industrial  workers 
were  underpaid  as  compared  with  the 
general  mass  of  industrial  workers  and 
that  what  appears  to  be  a  preference 
merely  adjusts  the  wage-rates  of  these 
workers  to  proper  relation  to  the 
general  system  of  wage-rates.  No 
doubt  clothing  workers  were  at  one 
time  so  underpaid — the  time  when  they 
received  mere  pittances  under  the 
piece-work  sweatshop  system  and  per- 
haps even  in  more  recent  times.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  department  store 
sales  girls  have  been  so  relatively  un- 
derpaid. However,  the  question  in 
such  cases  is  not  what  is  the  relation 
of  the  money  Avages  to  a  living  wage 
(such  an  undefined  expression!),  not 
what  is  the  relation  between  the  change 
in  wage-rates  and  the  change  in  the 
cost  of  living.  The  real  cjuestion  is 
this:  What  is  the  relation  between 
the  wage-rates  of  the  various  occupa- 
tions in  this  industry  to  the  general 
mass  of  wage-rates?  Are  these  work- 
ers underpaid,  overpaid  or  properly 
paid  for  the  work  that  they  do  as  com- 
pared with  the  general  system  of  wage- 
rates  for  the  work  that  their  recipi- 
ents do? 

Answer  this  question  correctly  and 
adjust  rates  accordingly,  and  distribu- 
tive justice  as  between  various  groups 
of  industrial  workers  will  be  accom- 
plished.    Answer  it  correctly  and  ad- 


just   accordingly,    and    the    purpose 
of  "minimum  wage"  legislation  will  be 
accomplished  and  more  than  accom- 
plished, if  the  affected  workers  -produce 
a    minimum    of   subsistence    or    more. 
Answer  this  question  correctly  and  ad- 
just accordingly,  and  we  need  not  in- 
quire how  large  a  man's  family  ought 
to  be,  how  many  pairs  of  shoes,  how 
many  pounds  of  potatoes,  of  beef,  of 
sugar  and  the  like,  he  needs.     As  if 
industry  were  carried  on  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  landowiiers  or  business 
men  and  they  were  to  get  all  the  prod- 
uct of  industry  in  excess  of  what  the 
members    of    the    labor    factor    need 
barely  to  sustain  life  or  in  excess  of 
some  uniform  standard  of  living  that 
some    self -constituted   body    may    fix 
upon!     As  if  there  were  or  could  be  a 
uniform  standard  of  living!     As  if  an 
attentive,  ambitious,  highly  productive 
tool  maker  should  be  deprived  of  a 
part   of   his   product   for   the   benefit 
either  of  his  employer  or  of  his  un- 
ambitious, inattentive,  relatively  un- 
productive brother  tool  maker !     As  if 
highly    trained,    highly    skilled    tool 
makers  should  receive  no  more  pay  and 
live  no  better  than  the  untrained,  un- 
skilled worker  just  entering  industry! 
As  if  the  structural  steel  worker  who 
risks  his  life  every  minute  should  re- 
ceive no  greater  remimeration  and  live 
no  better  than  the  farm  worker  who 
works   in   comparative   safety!     As   if 
the  coal  miner  who  spends  a  large  part 
of  his  life  in  damp   dusty  darkness, 
or  the  drop  forger  who  sweats  before 
fierce  furnace  fires  should  receive  no 
greater    remuneration    and    live    no 
better   than   a   sleeve    maker,    sitting 
comfortably  before  a  sewing  machine 
in  a  well-lighted  sanitary  factory !     We 
have  already  showm  that  a  standard  of 
living  is  a  personal  thing,  effective  only 
as    it    restrains    and    stimulates    and 
governs  individual  conduct.     There  is 
not  one  standard  of  living  among  thr 
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workpeople  of  the  world  but  millions 
of  them. 

When  a  worker  feels  the  pressure  of 
the  cost  of  living  (and  no  matter  how 
large  money  incomes  may  be,  workers 
will  continue  to  feel  the  pressure  of  the 
cost  of  living  so  long  as  the  productive- 
ness of  industry  is  little  more  than 
suflBcient  to  meet  the  primary  needs  of 
the  people,  so  long  as  the  increase  of 
population  keeps  pace  with  the  accu- 
mulation of  capital  and  the  advance  of 
science  and  the  industrial  arts),  he 
naturally  is  also  pressed  to  increase  his 
own  income.  Any  group  of  workers 
so  pressed  naturally  reacts  in  the  same 
way  and,  if  organized,  makes  its  de- 
mands. This  should  raise  the  question 
of  whether  this  group  is  properly  paid 
for  what  it  does  as  compared  with  the 
remuneration  of  other  groups  for  what 
they  do. 

Elements  Determining  Normal 
Relations  Among  Wage-Rates 

The  answer,  however,  must  be 
sought,  not  in  comparing  their  wage- 
rates  with  the  cost  of  living  at  any  as- 
sumed standard,  but  in  a  comparison 
of  the  wage-rates  of  the  group  in 
question  with  the  mass  of  other  wage- 
rates,  and  in  an  analysis  of  the  various 
jobs,  operations  or  occupations  with 
reference  to  those  influences  or  factors 
that,  at  any  given  system  bf  rates, 
affect  the  relative  supply  of  workers  in 
these  various  jobs,  operations  or  oc- 
cui)ations.  Here  we  hark  back  to 
Adam  Smith.  Let  us  consider  the 
production  of  the  various  commodities 
in  certain  given  volumes.  With  a 
given  technique  of  production  there  is 
a  certain  .system  of  operations,  on  each 
of  which  is  needed,  at  certain  given 
rates  of  effectiveness  or  productivity, 
a  certain  number  of  workers.  There  is 
a  certain  given  po])ulation  jiotentially 
available  for  <listril)ution  among  these 
operations.     Will  workers  be  available 


for  these  various  operations  in  the 
quantities  and  proportions  needed.'' 
That  depends  upon  the  relative  rates 
of  remuneration.  Some  operations  re- 
quire quick,  keen  intelligence,  some 
do  not;  some  require  a  long  time  in 
which  to  come  up  to  full  proficiency, 
some  can  be  mastered  in  a  few  days; 
some  require  a  certain  background  of 
general  knowledge  and  education,  some 
can  be  well  performed  by  gross  illit- 
erates; some  require  great  strength, 
some  require  very  little;  some  require 
fine  precision  and  close  attention,  some 
require  much  less  accuracy  and  put 
no  strain  on  the  attention;  some  entail 
large  responsibility  because  of  the  loss 
or  damage  that  can  easily  result  from 
carelessness,  some  entail  little  respon- 
sibility; some  subject  the  workers  to 
great  discomfort,  some  are  comfort- 
able and  agreeable;  some  subject  the 
workers  to  health  deterioration,  others 
are  perfectly  healthful;  some  are  dan- 
gerous, some  are  safe ;  some  subject  the 
workers  to  long  seasons  of  idleness, 
some  offer  opportunity  for  working  as 
continuously  as  the  worker  himself  is 
willing  to  work.  And  so  on.  Between 
the  extremes  there  are  all  gradations. 
Each  of  these  aspects  of  an  operation 
or  occupation  constitutes  a  degree  of 
restraint  that  prevents  the  free  flow  of 
workers  from  one  to  another,  or  a 
repelling  influence  or,  perhaps,  an 
attracting  influence.  At  a  given  sys- 
tem of  relative  wage-rates  the  indus- 
trial population  will,  in  the  course  of 
time,  distribute  itself  among  these 
occupations  and  operations  in  certain 
proportions.  If  these  are  the  pro- 
portions in  which  they  are  needed,  well 
and  good.  At  any  given  arbitrarily 
chosen  system  of  wage-rates,  how- 
ever, it  is  altogether  probable  that  the 
supply  of  labor  would  be  short  of  the 
demand  in  some  operations  and  in 
excess  of  the  demand  in  others. 
Competition  will  tend  to  raise  wage- 
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rates  in  the  one  case  and  lower  them  in 
the  other.  Competition  v.'ill  tend  to 
adjust  relative  wage-rates  so  that  the 
demand  for  labor  will  equal  the  supply 
in  each  operation.  And  the  final  test 
of  the  relative  accuracy  of  any  system 
of  wage-rates  is  their  relative  power  of 
attracting  and  holding  workers  in  the 
proportions  in  which  they  are  wanted. 

The  proportions  in  which  workers 
are  needed  in  the  various  operations 
and  occupations  are  undergoing  con- 
tinuous change,  however,  o^ving  to  the 
coming  of  new  employers,  the  dis- 
appearance of  old,  the  expansion  of 
some  establishments,  the  contraction 
of  others,  the  appearance  of  new  com- 
modities or  improved  designs  of  old 
and  the  fall  of  others  from  favor,  the 
change  of  fashions  and  the  change  of 
consumption  habits.  Industry  is  in  a 
state  of  continuous  jSux :  equilibrium  is 
never  attained.  Because  of  the  re- 
straints spoken  of  above,  the  working 
population  cannot  adjust  itself  instan- 
taneously to  these  changes.  Hence, 
even  if  demand  equalled  supply  all 
along  the  line  at  one  time,  it  would  be 
out  of  adjustment  at  another;  there 
would  be  a  relative  deficiency  of 
workers  in  some  lines,  a  relative  sur- 
plus in  others.  In  the  occupations 
with  relative  surplus  force,  market 
wage-rates  may  temporarily  be  de- 
pressed below  the  normals,  the  rates 
that  will  normally  be  approximated,  a 
condition  that  leads  to  high  labor  turn- 
over; while  in  others,  the  temporary 
scarcity  and  resulting  abnormally  high 
rates  may  attract  more  people  rela- 
tively than  can  normally  be  accom- 
modated, a  condition  that  later  will 
contribute  to  abnormally  low  rates  and 
high  labor  turnover  there. 

These  mutually  disadvantageous  con- 
ditions could  be  avoided  if  we  had 
some  means  of  determining  the  nor- 
mals and  could  pass  directly  to  them. 
We  know  of  no  way  to  accomplish  or 


even  approximate  these  except  by 
conscious  analysis  of  each  operation 
with  reference  to  the  degree  to  wliich  it 
involves  each  of  the  above  enumerated 
influences  and  any  other  whidi  later 
analysis  and  more  mature  consideration 
may  find  pertinent,  rating  all  opera- 
tions with  reference  to  each  influence, 
getting  for  each  operation  a  rating  fac- 
tor for  each  influence,  and  combining 
all  the  factors  for  any  given  operation 
into  a  single  relative  rating  factor. 
Thus  a  certain  operation  might  be  rated 
unity  on  the  danger  factors;  1.5,  on 
strength;  unity,  on  precision  and  atten- 
tion; 1.25,  on  discomfort;  1.3,  on  in- 
termittency  of  employment  and  so  on 
resulting  in  a  combined  relative  rating 
factor  of  1  X  1.5  X  1  X  1.25  x  1.3  x  and 
so  on,  or  2.44  for  the  five  component 
factors  given.  For  another  operation, 
the  series  of  factors  might  be  1.05  x  1  x 
1.2  X  1.1  X  1.15  and  so  on,  or  1.59  for 
the  same  five  components.  Were  these 
the  only  components  or  were  all  the 
other  components  unity  for  each  of 
these  two  operations,  then  the  relative 
wage-rates  for  equal  degrees  of  tech- 
nical effectiveness  would  be  as  2.44  to 
1.59;  if  the  wage-rate  for  one  was  48.8 
cents  per  hour,  that  of  the  other  would 
be  31.8  cents. 

Such  relative  rating  would  be  no 
easy  process.  It  involves  painstaking 
analysis  of  each  operation.  It  in- 
volves invention  and  definition  of  units 
of  discomfort,  of  exposure  to  injury,  of 
exposure  to  ill  health,  of  exposure  to 
unemployment,  of  strength,  and  so  on; 
it  involves  a  relative  valuation  of  these 
influences  one  to  another.  It  involves 
much  that  has  never  been  undertaken 
except  to  a  small  extent  recently  in 
psychological  laboratories.  It  is  not 
something  that  can  be  completed  this 
year.  It  is  not  a  basis  of  wage-rate  ad- 
justment that  is  available  in  the  pres- 
ent situation.  Yet  it  is  something  the 
results  of  which  are  approximated  by 
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every  concern  that  adopts  a  successful 
wage  scale  at  which  to  hire,  and  by 
which  to  advance,  workers  in  the  occu- 
pations and  operations  with  which  it  is 
concerned.  And  it  is  something  that 
may  be  available  in  the  next  situation, 
like  the  present  one,  if  we  commence 
and  carry  on  the  researches  through 
which  we  must  go  to  reach  the  goal. 

Performance  Standards  Necessary 
FOR  Effective  Relative  Rating 

Such  a  relative  rating  must  refer  to  a 
definite  amount  of  work  or  rather  a 
definite  degree  of  effectiveness  in  each 
operation  or  occupation.  We  cannot 
effectively  rate  handkerchief  hem- 
stitching and  coil  winding  as  mere 
names  of  operations;  we  must  rate  a 
definite  degree  of  effectiveness  of  per- 
formance in  these  two  operations.  If 
stitching  rolled  edge  hems  on  100 
dozen  9-iiuh  by  9-inch  handkerchiefs  in 
7.8  hours  with  24  stitches  per  inch  on  a 
machine  speeded  at  not  less  than  2,825 
stitches  per  minute  is  a  fair  rate  of  per- 
formance, and  if  winding  390  Ford  igni- 
tion coils  in  12.3  hours  mider  similarly 
specified  conditions  is  a  fair  rate  of  per- 
formance, then  in  relatively  rating  these 
two  operations  they  should  be  rated 
at  these  rates  of  performance.  This 
establishes  relative  ratings  at  cer- 
tain standards  of  performance.  Then, 
within  the  operation,  -the  individual 
worker  may  be  remunerated  according 
to  his  actual  performance;  if  his  rate  of 
performance  is  90  per  cent  of  the  stand- 
ard his  renmneralion  can  be  fixed  at 
90  per  cent  of  the  standard  rate  for  the 
operation;  if  110  per  cent,  it  can  be 
fixed  at  110  per  cent  of  the  standard 
rate. 

Obviously  this  involves  the  careful 
analysis  and  study  of  work  and  the 
careful  determination  of  fair  standards 
of  pert'orinaiicc.  Furthermore,  to  be 
fairly  applied,  it  involves  a  kind  of 
managemeiil     Ilia  I     effectively    main- 


tains the  conditions  on  which  the  per- 
formance standards  are  based. 

Relative  Rating  a  Force  Making 
for  Stability 

Such  a  relative  rating  would  operate 
to  stabilize  the  rates  of  remuneration 
for  the  various  classes  or  grades  of 
operations  and  occupations.  Sta- 
bilizing these  automatically  stabilizes 
the  prices  of  commodities  except  in  so 
far  as  natural  phenomena,  such  as 
variations  of  weather  conditions  in 
agricultural  and  animal  husbandry, 
intervene  to  vary  the  productiveness 
of  industry,  and  except  in  so  far  as 
progress  in  the  industrial  arts  makes 
industry  more  productive  and  lowers 
the  price. 

We  submit  that  such  stabilization  is 
highly  desirable.  We  submit  that 
such  instability  as  that  we  have  ex- 
])erienced  in  the  last  few  years  is  de- 
moralizing and  distressing. 

Relative  Rating  Not  a  Bar  to 
Individual  Advancement 

Does  stabilizing  rates  of  remunera- 
tion mean  that  the  individual  worker 
will  strike  a  level  of  earning  power  and 
go  no  further  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life?  By  no  means.  The  in- 
dividual can  still  progress  as  rapidly 
and  as  far,  on  the  average,  as  is  now 
possible.  The  ranks  of  indust  rial  work- 
ers, whether  managers  or  workers 
at  the  bench,  are  continuously  being 
depleted  by  retirement,  disability  and 
death;  they  are  continuously  being  re- 
cruited by  others  who  enter  industrial 
work,  mostly  by  the  young  persons  who 
come  up  to  the  age  of  self-support. 
Naturally  as  persons  drop  out  of  the 
operations  of  higher  skill  and  value, 
their  places  will  be  taken  by  advance-- 
ment  from  the  operations  of  less  skill. 
Naturally  the  person  who  is  just  en- 
tering industry  is  inexperienced,  un- 
skilled and  must  go  into  relatively  less 
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skilled  and  low  valued  work.  Hence 
the  normal  course  of  deyelopment  of 
the  individual  is  gradual  advancement 
from  work  of  relatively  low  value  to 
work  of  relatively  high  value. 

The  thing  for  workers  to  insist  upon 
is  that  these  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement to  work  of  higher  value,  in- 
cluding advancement  to  all  grades  of 
executive  work,  be  offered  on  the  basis 
of  proved  merit  rather  than  upon  the 
basis  of  either  favoritism  or  indefinite 
impression. 

Practical  Procedure  to  Start 
Relative  Rating  at  Once 

Is  it  necessary  to  wait  until  all  this 
analysis  is  completed  in  order  to  get  a 
working  basis  for  relative  rating?  We 
think  not.  The  Franklin  Motor 
Works  used  the  rates  for  the  various 
occupations  that  prevailed  in  1905  as 
the  basis  of  their  relative  rating.  The 
rates  of  that  year  were  chosen  because 
those   seemed   to   be   the   rates    most 


satisfactory  to  workers  as  evidenced 
by  the  low  labor  turnover  rates  of  that 
year.  From  the  viewpoint  of  workers 
this  is  probably  the  best  index  to  the 
relative  satisfactoriness  of  rates.  If 
the  rates  of  turnover  are  the  same  in 
the  various  occupations  and  operations 
or  if  they  increase  as  we  go  downward 
from  the  highest  valued  operations, 
but  increase  gradually  (for  we  hope 
that  those  in  lower  valued  operations 
are  less  contented  than  those  in  the 
higher  valued  and  seek  to  progress), 
this  fact  may  be  taken  as  indicating 
fair  satisfactoriness  of  such  rates. 

Such  a  basis  gives  us  a  start.  Then, 
if  workers  and  employers  accept  the 
principle  of  relative  rating  and  are 
willing  to  cooperate  in  putting  it  into 
operation,  the  work  of  analysis,  rating, 
testing  and  correcting  can  start  and 
proceed  until  in  the  course  of  time  the 
data  for  more  satisfactory  relative  rating 
accumulate  and  become  practically 
available. 


Wage  Adjustment 


By  Sanford  E.  Thompson 

The  Thompson  and  Lichtner  Company,  Consulting  Engineers  in  Industrial  Management 

and  Construction 


THE  problem  of  wage  adjustment 
must  be  considered  from  three  an- 
gles and  each  of  these  three  requires 
independent  treatment: 

1.  General  wage  levels 

2.  Relative  wages 

3.  Individual  earnings 

Wage  levels,  meaning  the  average 
earnings  of  large  groups  of  workers, 
are  governed  not  merely  by  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  and  all  of  the  vari- 
ables incident  thereto,  but  also  by 
fluctuations  in  money  values  that  are 
produced  largely  by  causes  outside  the 
range  of  wage  action. 

Relative  wages  may  be  considered 
as  the   relative  levels  of  earnings  in 


different  operations  in  the  same  es- 
tablishment and,  in  a  broader  sense, 
the  relative  levels  in  different  localities 
and  in  different  industries. 

Finally,  individual  earnings  should  be 
determined  by  individual  production. 
In  these,  more  and  more  account  is  being 
taken — although  this  is  often  excluded 
in  economic  theories — ^of  the  ability 
of  the  particular  shop  or  the  particu- 
lar industry  to  pay  through  natural 
causes,  or  the  skill  of  the  managerial 
organization  to  obtain  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  worker,  exceptional  results. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  the  general 
wage  level  that  is  uppermost  in  the 
treatment  of  the  problem  of  wages. 
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Cost  of  Living  axd  General 
Wage  Levels 

Mr.  Mitchell  is  correct  in  his  con- 
clusion that  the  actual  cost  of  living 
cannot  be  used  as  a  general  basis  for 
the  fixing  of  wages,  not  only  because 
the  volume  of  wages  must  be  governed 
by  production,  but  also  because  the 
varying  needs  and  different  sizes  of 
families  prevent  the  fixing  of  a  definite 
figure  as  a  necessary  requirement  for 
earnings.  The  variation  in  budgets 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  \\Titer  very  forcefully  in  connec- 
tion with  recent  arbitration  proceed- 
ings.^ At  the  same  time,  budgets  of 
cost  of  living  are  useful  incidentally  in 
examining  mininuim  wage-rates  pro- 
vided these  are  considered  as  real 
minimums  and  not,  as  is  too  frequent, 
average  wages.  They  are  also  useful 
in  comparing  wage  levels  in  different 
localities  where  living  costs  vary.  In 
other  words,  data  on  cost  of  living  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  factors  to  be 
used  in  adjusting  the  distribution  of  the 
returns  to  the  workers,  in  preventing 
a  too  low  mininmm  remuneration  when 
the  supply  of  workers  is  largely  in  ex- 
cess of  the  demand,  and,  in  fact,  in 
considering  the  workers'  share  of  the 
returns  in  cases  where  this  is  assumed 
to  be  the  important  element. 

The  increase  or  decrease  in  cost  of 
living,  on  the  other  hand,  provides 
definite  information  of  distinct  value 
in  the  adjustment  of  general  wage 
levels.  The  cost  of  all  products  is 
chiefly  a  labor  cost.  Analysis  of  cost  of 
building  construction,-  for  example — 
aithoiigli  materials,  such  as  lumber, 
brick  cement,  etc.,  average  some  43  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost — shows  labor  as 

'  The  Rochester  Shoe  Wage  Arbitration  presented 
before  ttie  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, Decemlx!r  G,  1921. 

*  See  diagrams  by  tlie  Thompson  &  Lichtner 
Co.  in  tlie  Boston  Evening  Transcript  May  21, 
1921. 


87  per  cent  of  this  total  building  cost 
because  the  cost  of  the  materials  them- 
selves so  largely  consists  of  labor. 
Other  products  show  similar  results. 
In  fact,  80  to  95  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  practically  all  products  represents 
labor.  For  this  reason  the  curve  of 
the  cost  of  living,  made  up  as  it  is  of 
the  cost  of  various  products,  propor- 
tioned substantially  on  the  basis  of 
consumption,  furnishes  a  guide  to  the 
trend  of  wages  in  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  th«se  various  products 
and,  therefore,  one  of  the  bases  for 
wage  adjustment  proportional  to  the 
cost  of  li\'ing  prices. 

Comparison  of  cost  of  living  and 
wage  curves  over  long  periods  shows 
the  same  general  trend.  The  tend- 
ency of  both  is  upward  from  year  to 
year  with  extreme  fluctuations  only  in 
such  periods  as  that  through  which 
we  are  now  passing,  when  conditions 
have  been  so  abnormal.  The  upward 
slope  of  the  wage  curve  should  be 
greater  than  the  upward  slope  of  the 
cost  of  living  curve  because  the  in- 
creasing productive  capacity  of  a  man, 
due  to  improved  machinery  and  meth- 
ods and  standardization,  tends  to  raise 
wages  and  reduce  costs,  thus  giving 
more  and  more  margin  for  savings, 
luxuries  and  recreation. 

Scientific  Analysis  and 
Relative  Earnings 

In  thus  considering  the  general  as- 
pects of  the  problem,  however,  the 
importance  of  scientific  treatment  of 
the  features  that  affect  relative  earn- 
ings nuist  not  be  minimized.  Certain 
efforts,  as  Mr.  ^lilchell  indicates,  have 
already  been  expended  along  these 
lines  with  interesting  results.  One  fac- 
tor, labor  turnover  and  its  effect  on 
the  cost  of  training  workers  in  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  .shoe  industry,  has 
been  investigated  from  a  practical 
standpoint  so  as  to  provide  a  basis 
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for  the  consideration  of  this  particular 
element  in  this  particular  trade.^  In 
recent  discussions  with  labor  union 
officials  the  factors  of  training  and  skill 
have  been  brought  out  as  elements  in 
the  determination  of  relative  wages  in 
the  shoe  industry.  One  of  the  most 
irritating  features  in  this  industry,  in 
fact,  to  both  the  workers  and  manu- 
facturers, are  the  uneven  earnings  due 
to  lack  of  balance  in  the  different 
departments,  in  some  of  which  the 
workers  earn  relatively  too  little  and 
in  others,  relatively  too  much.  The 
unions  at  the  present  time  are  advo- 
cating analyses  of  fundamental  condi- 
tions to  get  at  the  various  factors  which 
affect  the  relative  and  actual  earnings. 
The  necessity  is  evident,  then,  for 
studies  such  as  are  suggested  by  Mr. 
Mitchell,  for  more  exact  records  of  ac- 
complishments, for  laboratory  exper- 
iments, and,  particularly,  for  analyses 
in  the  shop  which,  after  all,  is  the 
most  effective  laboratory.  For  this 
there  must  be  greater  coordination 
between  industries  and  keener  layout 
of  the  activities  of  the  various  manu- 
facturers' associations  not  merely  for 
investigating  price  fixing  but  for  com- 
paring methods,  collecting  facts,  and 
analyzing  conditions  in  the  individual 
shops  of  the  associations. 

'  See  "Assay  on  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Industry" 
l)y  Sanford  E.  Thompson  in  Waste  in  Industry 
presented  by  the  Federated  American  Engineer- 
ing Societies. 


The  Fixing  of  the  Individual 
Wage 

The  third  division  of  tiie  problem, 
the  fixing  of  the  individual  wage,  is  a.« 
fundamentally  important  as  the  other 
two.  Not  until  more  definite  standards 
of  production  are  available,  not  until 
the  manufacturers  and  workers  alike 
realize  more  fully  the  need  of  intensive 
study,  of  job  analysis,  of  the  type  of 
production  control  that  ehminates  the 
delays  and  idle  time  of  man  and  ma- 
chine, not  until  the  wastes  in  the  in- 
dustry are  recognized —and  not  merely 
recognized  but  attacked  in  scientific 
fashion — can  we  hope  even  to  ap- 
proach a  solution  of  the  wage  problem. 
But  we  have  this  fact  to  prove  to  us 
the  possibility  of  attaining  the  goal: 
certain  plants,  few  to  be  sure,  but 
representative,  have  attained  notable 
results  in  their  attempts  to  solve  the 
wage  problem.  They  have  attained 
these  results  not  through  chance, 
not  through  fortunate  conditions,  not 
through  superhuman  efforts  of  a  phe- 
nomenal executive,  but  through  a  study 
of  causes,  a  presentation  of  facts  and 
a  derivation  of  standards.  And  these 
have  been  attained,  moreover,  not  by 
the  employer  working  as  an  autocrat  of 
the  old-fashioned  school,  but  through 
the  coordination  and  the  cooperation 
of  efforts  of  the  employer  and  the 
worker. 
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The   Development   and   Accessibility  of  Production 

Records  Essential  to  Intelligent  and  Just 

Determination  of  Wage-Rates 


By  Samuel  Gompers 

President,  American  Federation  of  Labor 


DR.  Mitchell's  discussion  empha- 
sizes the  fallacy  of  determining 
wages  on  the  basis  of  costs  of  li\'ing— 
a  fallacy  which  labor  pointed  out  in 
our  Denver  convention,  directing  that 
an  effort  be  made  to  develop  a  theory 
of  wages  that  accords  with  industrial 
facts.  Such  an  investigation  must 
come  to  grips  with  fundamentals  not 
only  of  economics  but  human  nature. 

A  glimpse  into  the  nature  and  the 
ramifications  of  this  field  is  given  in 
Dr.  Mitchell's  discussion  of  relative 
rating.  The  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  human  being  is  creative 
ability — ability  to  record  experience 
and  to  utilize  past  experience  to  make 
progress.  What  Dr.  Mitchell  calls 
performance  standards  ought  to  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  release  all  the 
creative  energy'  of  the  workman  and  to 
enable  the  workman  and  the  manage- 
ment to  judge  the  quality  of  creative 
workmanshij)  manifested.  What  the 
workman  wants  is  opportunity  "to  be 
something,"  to  master  forces  and 
materials  and  to  show  the  i)ower  of  liis 
mind  and  tlie  skill  of  his  hand.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  necessities  of 
economic  conditions  of  life  demand 
that  creative  ability  be  compensated, 
and  the  human  sense  of  justice  re- 
quires that  the  compensation  be  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  work 
done.  A  sense  of  injustice  inevitably 
represses  creative  ability. 

It  seems  to  be  a  diflBcult  thing  to 
bring  many  practical  business  men  to 
understand  that  the  spirit  of  produc- 
ing workmen  must  be  uncurbed  if 
j)roduction  is  to  rise  to  full  capacity. 


To  unfetter  the  spirits  of  men  is  the 
underlying  philosophy  of  our  trade 
miion  movement.  We  want  to  scatter 
opportunities  for  use  of  brain  through- 
out the  whole  industry.  We  want  an 
opportimity  to  master  oiu"  machines 
and  production  processes.  Labor  is 
seeking  a  wage  philosophy  based  upon 
these  fundamentals. 

Wliile  those  sections  of  Dr.  Mitchell's 
paper  which  precede  his  discussion  of 
relative  rating  may  coincide  "with  the 
academic  theory  of  static  economics, 
it  is  not  altogether  in  harmony  with 
the  fight  which  wage  earners  have  been 
forced  to  make  to  increase  or  maintain 
their  wages.  Our  national  income  is 
computed  both  in  terms  of  money  and 
of  products.  I  have  repeatedly  stated 
there  can  be  no  general  permanent 
betterment  of  standards  of  living 
without  increased  productivity.  But 
we  wage  earners  know  that  from  time 
to  time  we  have  increased  our  home 
comforts  by  forcing  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  incomes.  That  was 
worth  doing;  it  meant  opportunities 
for  ourselves  an^l  our  children.  We 
also  know  that  when  we  force  wages 
up  the  management  at  once  begins  to 
consider  labor-saving  machinery  and 
improved  methods.  Increased  produc- 
tivity follows.  Economists  have  before 
this  tried  to  discourage  us  from  asking 
for  wage  increases  by  assuring  us  that 
all  our  gains  were  absorbed  by  price 
increases.  Statistics  have  been  mar- 
shalled to  demonstrate  lessons  in  pes- 
simism. However,  there  are  not  ade- 
quate statistics  in  the  industrial  field  to 
demonstrate  any  theory  conclusively. 
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Not  five  per  cent  of  numagements 
keep  ])roduction  accounts  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  real  production  conditions. 
Managements  seem  to  feel  that  such 
accounts  as  are  kept  are  for  their 
private  information.  Now  every  work- 
man who  puts  his  creative  ability  into 
an  industry  has  a  right  to  an  account- 
ing in  order  to  know  the  justice  of  his 
compensation.  The  purchasers  of  the 
products  have  a  right  to  know  produc- 
tion costs  in  order  to  judge  the  fairness 
of  the  price.  There  ought  to  be  just 
as  much  publicity  about  the  bases 
upon  which  prices  and  wages  are 
determined  as  about  prices  and  wages 
themselves.  And  yet  we  find  steel 
companies   challenging  the   authority 


of  a  governmental  agency  to  access  to 
I)roduction  costs! 

The  prerequisite  to  intelligent  con- 
sideration of  wage  problems  is  full  and 
complete  knowledge  of  production  ac- 
counts and  distribution  of  incomes  from 
l)roducing  establishments.  We  need 
that  data  over  long-time  periods  so  as 
to  determine  the  results  of  managerial 
policies  and  to  determine  the  curves 
of  the  relative  allocations  of  income. 

There  should  be  a  steady  increase  in 
the  compensation  allotted  to  creative 
ability  if  that  ability  is  to  be  sustained. 
I  urge  as  essential  to  more  intelligent 
and  more  just  wage  determination,  the 
development  and  the  accessibility  of 
production  accounts  and  statistics. 


Relative  Rating  Leaves  the  Main  Industrial  Problem 

Untouched 

By  A.   J.   PORTENAR 
Formerly,  Superintendent,  Bureau  of  Employment,  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 


IN  our  industrial  system  labor  is  a 
commodity,  the  Claji:on  Act  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  It  is  there- 
fore subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  modified  by  monopoly  and 
gentlemen's  agreements  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  the  myriad  variations  of 
individual  circumstances  and  individ- 
ual temperament  on  the  other.  Indi- 
vidual workers  being  manifestly  at  a 
disadvantage,  workmen  are  gravitat- 
ing to  the  method  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, not  because  they  are  then  assured 
of  just  and  properly  graded  bases  of 
remuneration,  but  because  they  are 
then  in  a  better  position  for  haggling 
with  their  employers,  according  to  the 
methods  of  the  market  place,  without 
regard  to  that  vague  thing  called  jus- 
tice, either  in  relation  to  employers  or 
to  each  other. 

This  is  elementary,  as  are  some  of 
your  propositions.    For  example: 


(1)  Increases  to  one  class  of  workers 
without  corresponding  increases  to 
other  classes  of  workers  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  latter. 

(2)  Increases  to  all  classes  of  workers 
without  increase  of  productivity  is  no 
increase  to  any  of  them. 

(3)  Increases  to  some  classes  of 
workers  without  increase  of  production, 
if  of  considerable  proportion,  lead 
eventually  to  decreased  consumption 
and  less  employment. 

There  arc  other  statements  which 
are  truisms.  However,  you  must  not 
think  that  I  believe  they  should  not  on 
that  account  be  stated:  the  right  way 
is  to  begin  at  the  logical  beginning. 
But  you  have  made  some  general  state- 
ments which  are  at  least  debatable. 
For  example: 

The  sum  total  of  money  incomes  received 
during  a  given  period  is  exchanged  against 
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the  sum  total  of  goods  produced  and  per- 
sonal services  rendered. 

That  statement  is  not  true,  as  I 
shall  later  show. 

Competition  among  rival  producers  .  .  . 
will  bring  the  prices  dowTi. 

This  is  only  partially  true :  there  are 
many  artificial  obstacles  obstructing 
the*  unhindered  operation  of  supply 
and  demand — monopoly  in  any  form, 
for  instance. 

There  is  not  one  standard  of  living;  there 
are  millions. 

Here  we  have  a  statement  tech- 
nically correct,  but  essentially  wrong. 
There  is,  within  not  very  wide  limits,  a 
very  distinct  uniformity  of  standard  of 
living  among  large  groups  of  wage 
earners. 

Answer  this  question  correctly  (adjust- 
ment of  wage-rates  between  workers)  and 
distributive  justice  as  between  groups  of 
workers  will  be  accomplished. 

From  my  viewpoint  this  is  a  falla- 
cious statement.  If  it  can  be  done — 
and  it  is  more  than  difficult — there 
would  still  be  the  necessity  of  adjusting 
return  for  capital  invested  in  a  "just" 
relation  to  wages.  In  other  words, 
this  is  really  the  thing  we  have  been 
fighting  about  for  centuries.  How 
nuich  ought  the  boss  to  get  and  how 
much  the  worker?  If  we  produce  more, 
and  then  fight  each  other  for  jobs,  the 
increased  usufruct  will  ]>e  kept  by  the 
employer. 

And  the  final  test  of  the  relative  accuracy 
of  any  system  of  wage  rates  is  their  relative 
power  of  attracting  and  holding  workers  in 
the  proportions  in  which  tliey  are  wanted. 

This  admits  of  dispute.  The  use  of 
the  word  "relative"  gives  a  loophole. 
But  as  a  dogmatic  statement,  A\ithout 
a  lot  of  (jualifying  "ifs"  and  "buts," 
it  will  not  do.  There  are  many  factors 
besides  wages  which  influence  selection 


of  jobs  by  workers  when  they  happen 
to  be  in  a  position  to  choose. 

Relative  ratings. 

If  relative  ratings  are  the  arbitrary 
product  of  an  engineer's  calculations, 
I  should  not  want  his  end  of  putting 
it  over — not  on  organized  workers.  In 
that  connection  I  refer  to  your  refer- 
ence to  structural  steel  workers,  miners 
and  drop  forgers.  Yet  you  must 
know  from  experience  how  much  the 
employer  cares  about  either  danger  or 
hardship  for  his  employes  as  long  as 
the  "iron  law  of  wages"  makes  them 
risk  one  and  accept  the  other.  Of 
course,  a  mathematical  solution  at- 
tracts an  engineer,  but  the  outstand- 
ing defect  of  his  method  is  that  he 
takes  the  labor  factor  and  treats  it  in 
the  same  way  as  he  does  machines  and 
products. 

Performance  standards. 

In  other  words,  piece  work!  Now 
piece  work  vs.  time  work  is  in  itself  so 
big  a  controversial  subject  that  I  will 
not  start  to  argue  what  I  cannot 
finish.  The  remainder  of  the  article, 
which  is  connected  with  this  phase  of 
the  subject,  could  also  be  argued  at 
length.  But  I  \v\\\  say  this  much:  If 
you  did  succeed  in  making  relative 
rates  of  remuneration,  you  would  still 
have  the  industrial  controversy  if 
everything  else  was  left  unchanged. 

But  you  casually  put  \'our  finger  on 
one  of  the  fundamentals  in  an  earlier 
passage,  where  you  say: 

On  the  contrary,  the  landowners  have 
the  power  to  advance  money  rent  rates  to 
the  point  that  tliey  can  get  the  same  propor- 
tion of  the  total  social  product  as  before. 

Here  you  have  concealed  a  whole 
volume  Avithin  one  sentence.  You 
know  what  unearned  increment  is — 
how  everji:hing  that  men  do  finds  its 
eventual  and  permanent  expression  in 
increased  land  values.    That  is  what  I 
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referred  to  above  when  I  stated  that  I 
would  show  to  be  untrue  your  state- 
ment that  "the  sum  total  of  money 
incomes  received  during  a  given  period 
is  exchanged  against  the  sum  total  of 
goods  produced  and  personal  services 
rendered."  People  live  as  well  as  they 
can,  but  there  is  still  an  miconsumed 
increment  and  that  is  absorbed  in  land 
values.  Build  a  subway  or  a  sewer,  a 
railroad  or  a  factory,  the  eventual 
result  is  the  same — a  larger  productiv- 
ity and  a  larger  return  to  the  lord  of 
the  land.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that 
one  owner  sold  to  another,  and  the  new 
owner  paid  the  bigger  price.  The  old 
owner  collected  his  unearned  incre- 
ment, and  the  new  o^vller  charges  the 
price  on  his  investment  account  and 
gets  a  return  on  it.  Maybe  he  also 
sells  and  the  process  is  repeated.  If 
he  does  not  sell,  he  charges  the  in- 
creased value  and  gets  the  return 
himself.  All  the  while,  the  more  we 
increase  in  numbers  and  productivity, 
the  more  we  dump  into  the  bottomless 
pit  known  as  economic  rent.  Before 
the  employer  as  such  and  his  workers 
have  anji;hing  to  divide,  they  must  pay 
the  non-productive  landowner  for  the 
privilege. of  producing.     The  more  he 


gets,  the  less  there  is  for  them  to  divide 
on  any  basis. 

I  am  painfully  aware  that  I  have  not 
said  anything  in  all  this  discussion 
that  definitely  assists  in  the  solution  of 
the  particular  problem  you  present. 
The  subject  involves  psychological  as 
well  as  other  factors:  status  as  well 
as  cost  of  living.  For  the  moment, 
and  until  great  changes  are  made, 
both  in  the  mechanism  of  industrial 
society  and  the  psychology'  of  the; 
human  beings  involved,  I  can  see  no 
better  way  of  adjustment  than  the 
way  in  which  it  is  accomplished  now — 
by  agreement  between  groups  if  pos- 
sible, and  b}^  fighting  for  it  when  we 
must;  voting  for  it  when  we  have 
sense  enough  to  abolish  the  underlying 
causes  of  dissatisfaction. 

If  the  results  of  your  "relative 
rating"  and  the  miion  scale  coincide 
closely,  there  will  not  be  any  trouble  at 
that  moment.  If  you  let  us  in  on  the 
making  of  it,  it  will  lubricate  the  proc- 
ess. But  my  conclusion  is  that  no 
purely  mechanical  scheme  can  have 
any  but  a  limited  success,  according 
to  surrounding  circumstances,  and, 
under  some  circumstances,  no  success 
at  all.  V 
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By  Herbert  Feis 

University  of  Kansas 


ALL  fruitful  discussion  must  be 
launched  from  a  point  of  empha- 
sis, and  in  the  preceding  article  Dr. 
Mitchell  seems  to  me  to  have  launched 
the  discussion  of  wage  settlement  from 
the  proper  one.  That  is  the  emphasis 
it  places  upon  the  fact  that  all  incomes 
are  governed  in  the  main  by  the  total 
volume  of  the  product,  and  tend  to 
vary  with  variations  in  this  total;  tend- 
ing to  rise  when  the  volume  of  the 
product  of  industry  increases,  and  tend- 


ing to  fall  when  the  total  volume  of 
product  decreases.  With  that  empha- 
sis, and  the  conclusion  it  suggests,  that 
high  real  wages  are  possible  only  in  a 
country  in  which  the  general  level  of 
productiveness  is  high,  there  can  be  no 
quarrel.  Once  beyond  that  point  of 
emphasis,  however,  I  am  compelled  to 
differ  with  many  of  the  conclusions 
he  reaches  in  regard  to  a  proper  basis 
of  wage  settlement. 

The  chief  differences  I  ^ish  to  make 
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clear  may  be  approached  by  distin- 
guishing between  two  principles,  often 
used  in  wage  settlements,  which  Dr. 
IVIitchell  treats  as  part  of  each  other 
and  subjects  to  a  critical  analysis. 
The  first  is  the  principle  of  wage  ad- 
justment by  reference  to  price  move- 
ments, which  has  been  widely  adopted 
in  recent  years..  The  point  of  refer- 
ence under  this  principle  has  usually 
been  an  index  number  of  the  cost  of 
living,  and  the  principle  is  familiarly 
known  as  "the  cost  of  living"  prin- 
ciple. The  second  is  the  "  living  wage" 
principle,  which  has  been  applied  main- 
ly by  state  minimum  wage  commis- 
sions to  a  limited  number  of  classes  of 
female  industrial  workers.  In  this 
principle,  the  point  of  reference  has 
been  to  a  calculation  of  the  cost  of  a 
hypothetical  minimum  standard  of 
life,  which  standard  has  been  variously 
defined  in  statutes  and  by  agencies  of 
wage  settlement. 

Efficacy  of  the  "Cost  of 
Living"  Principle 

The  first  of  these — the  cost  of  living 
principle — has  been  applied  in  wage 
disputes  involving  all  grades  of  work- 
ers. It  is  invoked  in  times  of  chang- 
ing prices.  In  practice  it  has  usually 
been  interpreted  so  as  to  support  such 
an  adjustment  of  money  wages  as 
would  make  real  wages  the  same  as  be- 
fore the  price  movement.  Dr.  ]\Iitch- 
ell  declares  in  substance  that  this 
principle  is  both  ineffective  and  un- 
necessary— save,  perhaps,  as  its  use 
may  indirectly  affect  the  growth  of  the 
industrial  population.  This  opinion 
he  ba-ses  upon  an  analysis  of  the  dis- 
tributive mechanism  under  conditions 
often  assumed  in  economic  reasoning— 
the  conditions  of  perfectly  effective 
competition  throughout  industry,  and 
of  perfectly  stable  economic  motives 
and  habits.  In  other  words,  the  eco- 
nomic situation   he   analyses   is   in    a 


state  of  static  equilibrium.  His  con- 
clusion is  that  each  factor  of  produc- 
tion is  receiving  and  must  receive 
that  share  of  the  total  product  which 
is  determined  once  for  all  by  that 
state  of  relative  plenty  or  scarcity  of 
the  different  factors  which  underlies 
the  position  of  equilibrium.  No  change 
in  the  amount  of  any  one  form  of  in- 
come, for  example,  wages,  is  possible 
without  an  increase  in  the  total  prod- 
uct. Any  general  advance  in  money 
wages  is,  according  to  his  analysis, 
bound  to  defeat  itself,  because  it  will 
inevitably  give  rise  to  a  proportionate 
rise  in  prices,  rent  and  profit  incomes. 
Thus,  to  change  wages  as  the  cost  of 
living  changes,  is  an  ineffective  and 
useless  process. 

A  Question  of  the  Distributive 
Process 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  this  general 
analysis  of  our  distributive  mechanism 
must  be  challenged  even  in  periods  of 
stable  prices,  and,  doubly  so,  if  it  is 
applied  to  a  period  of  changing  prices. 
At  no  time  do  I  believe  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  total  product  moves 
towards  an  inevitable  or  "natural" 
result.  At  all  times,  due  to  the  non- 
realization  of  the  conditions  on  which 
Dr.  Mitchell  bases  his  analysis,  there 
is  a  considerable  part  of  the  product 
which  may  be  secured  by  any  of  the 
claimants  upon  it:  at  times  of  chang- 
ing prices  this  part  of  the  product  is 
uiuisually  great.  The  proportions  in 
which  the  total  may  be  shared  out  are 
variable,  not  fixed.  These  propor- 
tions are  not  governed  entirely  by  a 
simple  set  of  fmidumental  facts.  The 
outcome  of  the  distributive  process — 
by  which  i)hrasc  we  mean  the  whole 
series  of  negotiations  and  transactions 
in  which  the  income  of  groups  and  in- 
dividuals are  arranged — ^is  constantly 
being  affected  by  the  movements  of 
the  himian  beings  interested  in  it.    The 
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distributive  situation  is  never  tending 
to  a  position  of  equilibrium,  expressive 
merely  of  a  simple  set  of  basic  facts. 
On  the  contrary  that  outcome  is  al- 
ways being  influenced  by  the  pressure, 
perception  and  plans  of  those  con- 
cerned in  it. 

Thus  I  would  conclude  that  the  pro- 
portions of  the  total  received  by  any 
and  all  groups  may  be,  and  is,  to  some 
extent  changed  by  the  decisions  of  wage 
boards,  the  acti\'ities  of  trade  unions, 
employers'  associations  and  the  like. 
In  a  period  of  changing  prices,  it  may 
be  repeated,  the  extent  to  which  the 
outcome  may  be  influenced  by  such 
activities  is  greater  than  usual. 

This  amounts  to  saying  that  there 
is  a  part  of  the  total  product  which 
may  be  ultimately  secured  by  any  of 
the  claimants  in  distribution,  depend- 
ing upon  their  organization,  activity, 
and  public  opinion  as  expressed  in 
wage  decisions,  statutes  and  the  like. 
The  self-assertion  of  the  wage  earners 
is  directed  at  obtaining  this  part  of  the 
product.  Any  principle  of  wage  settle- 
ment that  strongly  favors  their  claims 
and  restricts  the  claims  of  others, 
tends  to  serve  the  same  end.  This 
result  may  be  effected  only  indirectly, 
if  at  all.  A  multitude  of  means  are 
used  to  bring  it  to  pass.  Among  them 
are  the  principles  which  the  wage 
earners  seek  to  enforce  as  the  basis  of 
wage  settlement.  It  is  impossible  in 
this  discussion  properly  to  explain  and 
justify  this  view  of  the  distributive  proc- 
ess. The  elements  of  it  may  be  found 
in  Ricardo.  Various  aspects  of  it  are 
presented  by  Hobson,  the  Webbs  and 
Clay. 

"Cost  of  Living"  Principle  an 
Instrument  in  Price  Move- 
ment Periods 

In  the  light  of  this  analysis  of  distri- 
bution the  significance  of  the  "cost  of 
living"  principle  is  easily  understood. 


As  many  statistical  studies  stand  to 
prove,  in  periods  of  changing  prices, 
wage  movements  do  not  follow  price 
movements  in  any  steady  or  natural 
proportion.  The  whole  field  of  distribu- 
tion is  in  a  flux.  Profits  may  mount  to 
fall  very  rapidly.  The  course  of  wage 
movement  may  be  very  decidedly  in- 
fluenced by  the  activity  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  wage  earners  and  other 
industrial  groups.  Any  group  that  re- 
mains merely  passive  will  probably 
receive  a  smaller  share  of  the  product 
than  it  might  other^\-ise.  In  periods  of 
price  increase,  the  wage  earners  have 
found  the  "cost  of  living"  principle 
a  useful  instrument  to  justify  their 
claims;  in  periods  of  falling  prices,  the 
employers  have  found  it  hardly  less 
useful  to  justify  theirs.  For  public 
opinion,  and  oflScial  and  unofiicial 
agencies  of  wage  settlement  have  ap- 
proved it  because  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
produced  results  not  too  unjust  or 
unreasonable,  on  the  whole. 

The  conclusion  to  which  all  this 
tends  may  be  briefly  stated.  It  is  that 
in  periods  of  price  movements,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  consequences  of  ac- 
tivity may  be  unusually  real,  there  will 
be  an  unusual  outbreak  of  movements 
designed  to  alter  wage-rates.  There- 
fore any  policy  of  wage  settlement 
must  contain  some  principle  for  ad- 
justing wages  with  reference  to  price 
movements.  Whether  the  "cost  of 
living"  principle  is  the  most  satis- 
factory one  possible,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  discuss.  Perhaps  an  index  of  change 
of  the  prices  of  all  commodities  pro- 
duced within  the  country,  rather  than 
an  index  made  up  entirely  of  the  prices 
of  the  important  consumption  goods, 
would  be  more  in  accord  with  fun- 
damental economic  relationships  (or  a 
compromise  between  the  two) . 

It  may  be  argued  against  this  view 
that  the  price  changes  are  themselves 
caused  by  the  wage  adjustments,  ^n^ 
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that  if  no  wage  adjustments  were  made 
price  changes  would  not  take  place. 
But  that  argument  overlooks  the  plain 
fact  that  very  many  different  influences 
may  initiate  price  changes,  chief  among 
which  are  variations  in  the  total  vol- 
ume of  the  product  and  monetary  fac- 
tors. Many  price  changes  occur  in- 
dependently of  wage  changes.  Unless 
some  way  is  found  to  nullify  the  effect 
of  these  outside  influences  upon  prices, 
price  movements  such  as  have  con- 
stantly in  the  past  evoked  unusual  or- 
ganized actixaty  will  continue  to  occur; 
and  this  situation  will  have  to  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  use  of  some  principle 
which  adjusts  wages  in  accordance  with 
prices. 

Limited  Application  of  "Living 
Wage"  Principle 

The  other  principle  of  wage  adjust- 
ment that  was  made  distinct  from  that 
of  the  "cost  of  living"  principle  can 
be  more  briefly  dealt  with.  It  is  the 
"living  wage"  principle.  By  its  very 
nature  it  must  be  but  one  element  in  a 
larger  policy  of  wage  settlement.  It 
can  be  used  only  as  a  basis  of  settle- 
ment for  the  lowest  paid  groups  of 
workers.  It  has  been  a  practical 
method  of  attempting  to  bring  about 
such  changes  in  production  methods 
and  in  the  distributive  situation  as 
would  raise  the  wages  of  these  groups. 
If  it  were  embodied  in  a  policy  of  wage 
settlement,  it  would  give  these  groups 
strong  representation  in  matters  of  dis- 
tribution. Its  ultimate  success  would 
depend  in  a  decisive  measure  upon  the 
course  of  growth  in  numbers  of  those 
who  are  able  to  do  only  the  simplest 
and  most  unskilled  work.  Combined 
with  other  social  activities  for  educa- 
tion and  protection  of  these  workers, 
the  enforcement  of  the  minimum  wage 
principle,  it  is  hoped,  would  lead  to  a 
reduction  in  their  proportionate  num- 
bers. 


The  principle  has  the  support  of  a 
deep  social  conviction.  Its  object 
would  be  to  improve  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  lower  paid  workers,  by 
securing  to  them,  in  particular,  the 
greatest  possible  share  of  that  part  of 
the  total  product  which  is  indeter- 
minate. 

The  two  principles  so  far  discussed 
would  by  no  means  form  a  workable  or 
satisfactory  policy  of  wage  principles 
by  themselves.  They  would  have  to 
be  but  parts  of  a  more  elaborate  policy, 
which  must  meet  difficulties  not  yet 
considered. 

Additional  Aims  of  a  Satisfactory 
Wage  Settlement  Policy 

It  would  have  still  other  results, 
chief  among  which  I  would  put  the 
following : 

First,  it  would  have  to  result  in  the 
gradual  building  up  of  an  orderly 
scheme  of  relationship  between  the 
wages  received  by  the  different  classes 
of  workers  in  industry. 

Second,  it  would  have  to  contain  pro- 
visions by  which  profit  income  (using 
the  term  to  denote  a  mixed  form  of 
income,  inclusive  of  interest)  would 
be  kept  at  a  just  level,  so  that  the 
resulting  distributive  situation  satis- 
fies certain  general  ideas  of  industrial 
justice. 

Third,  it  would  have  to  be  of  such 
a  character  that  any  new  forces  of  in- 
dustrial change  that  may  win  public 
support  could  be  worked  out  within 
its  framework. 

The  first  of  these  aims  is  at  the  l)asis 
of  Dr.  Mitchell's  proposals  of  relative 
rating.  The  result  sought  is  that 
brought  out  by  Dr.  Mitchell — the  es- 
tablishment of  a  stable  relationship  be- 
tween the  wages  of  different  groups  of 
workers,  in  order  to  prevent  those  dis- 
turbances in  the  j)rice  \evo\  and  in  in- 
dustry wliich  result  from  attempts  on 
the  part  of  particular  groups  of  wage 
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earners  to  improve  their  relative  po- 
sition in  the  industrial  scale.  At  pres- 
ent such  attempts  are  constantly  made 
and  frequently  result  in  extensive  wage 
movements  and  many  industrial  con- 
flicts. 

Possibility  of  an  Orderly  Scheme 
OF  Wage  Relationship 

There  is  no  certainty  that  any  such 
scheme  of  wage  relationship  can  be 
established.  Its  success  could  be  as- 
sured only  by  consent,  which  in  turn 
would  be  derived  from  satisfaction 
with  the  results  of  the  policy  of  wage 
settlement  taken  as  a  whole.  It  would 
depend  upon  acceptance  by  the  wage 
earners  of  the  ethical  doctrine  that  the 
interests  of  them  all  stands  above  the 
interest  of  any  particular  group  or 
groups.  It  may  even  be  said  that 
a  spirit  of  class  consciousness  would 
have  to  supersede  the  present  spirit  of 
group  consciousness  before  any  such 
scheme  could  be  maintained.  For  un- 
less the  strongest  groups  of  workmen — 
skilled  men  in  essential  industries — 
forbear  to  use  their  strength  to  the 
utmost  at  all  times  in  their  own  be- 
half, any  scheme  of  wage  relationship 
would  be  in  constant  danger  of  de- 
struction. 

The  chief  difficulty  to  be  met  in  the 
formulation  of  any  ordered  scheme  of 
wage  relationship,  would  be  to  fix  the 
relative  reward  for  different  kinds  of 
work.  As  Dr.  Mitchell  points  out, 
any  such  scheme  would  have  to  be  ac- 
curate enough  to  possess  the  power  "of 
attracting  and  holding  workers  m 
the  proportions  in  which  they  are 
needed  in  various  occupations."  It 
would,  therefore,  necessitate  an  analy- 
sis, on  the  one  hand,  of  the  character 
of  each  occupation  and  the  qualities 
demanded  by  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  the  influences  governing  the  move- 
ments of  wage  earners  into  different 
pccupations. 


A  starting  point  for  such  analysis 
would  be  the  existing  "differentials" 
between  the  wages  paid  in  different  oc- 
cupations at  the  present  time.  The 
scheme  would  have  to  permit,  however, 
of  the  revision  of  these  existing  differen- 
tials after  a  study  of  the  pertinent  in- 
fluences (chiefly,  as  has  been  said,  the 
character  of  the  various  jobs  and  the 
capacities  and  preferences  of  the  wage 
earners).  If  Dr.  Mitchell's  analysis 
of  distribution  were  so,  it  could  l>e  said 
that  existing  differentials  were  neces- 
sarily correct,  because  of  underlying 
economic  facts  and  they  could  there- 
fore be  made  permanent.  But  he  him- 
self rejects  this  conclusion.  And  his 
suggestions  in  regard  to  the  methods 
that  might  be  used  in  determining 
sound  and  satisfactory  differentials 
("relative  rating"  in  his  terms)  are 
valuable. 

Further  Considerations  in  Scheme 
OF  Wage  Relationship 

In  attempting  to  establish  an  or- 
dered scheme  of  wage  relationship,  two 
further  considerations  Mould  have  to 
be  reckoned  ^^^th.  First,  employers 
and  wage  earners  would  have  to  be 
left  free  to  enter  into  agreements  which 
depart  from  the  general  scheme,  as 
long  as  such  agreements  are  reached  by 
the  mutual  consent  of  those  directly 
concerned.  For  no  plan  of  "relative 
rating"  could  possibly  be  so  accurate 
as  to  secure  to  employers  the  amount 
of  labor  of  different  kinds  they  required 
under  all  circumstances,  or  so  accurate 
as  to  prevent  wage  earners  from  being 
sometimes  tlu-owTi  out  of  employment 
which  they  would  rather  hold  at  a 
lower  wage.  The  scheme  would  have 
to  permit  all  special  arrangements 
reached  by  common  consent.  Indeed, 
and  this  is  an  important  matter,  the 
only  occasions  for  applying  it  should 
be  in  settlement  of  serious  industrial 
disputes, 
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Secondly,  if  any  scheme  of  wage 
relationship  is  to  be  successfully  es- 
tablished, the  general  policy  of  wage 
settlement  will  have  to  keep  profits 
down  to  what  is  judged  a  fair  level. 
For  no  group  of  wage  earners  will  con- 
tentedly accept  .its  relative  position  in 
the  industrial  scale,  if  inordinate  prof- 
its are  secured  by  the  owners  of  in- 
dustry. Here  we  touch  close  upon 
what  has  been  said  before.  The  main- 
tenance of  a  scheme  of  wage  relation- 
ship "^all  depend  upon  the  decision  of 
])articular  groups  of  wage  earners  to 
forego  the  active  use  of  their  economic 
strength  to  get  as  large  as  possible  a 
portion  of  that  part  of  the  product, 
which  is  indeterminate.  This  decision 
they  will  persist  in  only  if  the  general 
policy  of  wage  settlement  assures  the 
wage  earners  as  a  whole  a  great  share 
of  the  indeterminate  part  of  the  prod- 
uct, as  signified  by  the  fact  that  profits 
do  not  stand  at  an  unfair  level. 

Need  to  Keep  Profits  Down  to  a 
Fair  Level 

To  assure  that  profits  will  be  kept 
dowTi  to  a  fair  level  is  the  hardest 
task  to  be  faced  in  the  search  for  a 
policy  of  wage  settlement,  based  on  de- 
fined principles.  One  of  the  principles 
might  be  specifically  addressed  to  that 
purpose.  If  such  a  principle  is  to  be 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
any  scheme  of  wage  relationship,  it 
probably  would  have  to  take  all  in- 
dustry within  its  scoi)e:  that  is  to  say 
that  if  wages  are  adjusted  with  ref- 
erence to  profits,  the  point  of  reference 
would  have  to  be  the  profit  return 
tliroughout  all  industry.  For  it  is 
likely  that  if  wages  in  particular  in- 
dustries are  adjusted  with  reference 
to  profits  in  these  particular  indus- 
tries, the  scheme  of  relationship,  of 
relative  rating,  would  be  disturbed. 
There  may  be  a  way  in  which  such  ad- 
justments in  particular  industries  might 


be  carried  out  ■s\'ithout  leading  to  a  dis- 
turbance of  relative  rating,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  discern.  Conceivably,  ad- 
justments to  profits  in  particular  indus- 
tries might  be  kept  separate  from  all 
other  adjustments,  and  made  annually 
only,  but  any  such  plan  would  present 
many  difficulties.  Profit-sharing  ar- 
rangements in  particular  industries,  or 
even  particular  enterprises,  could,  of 
com-se,  be  entered  into  without  dis- 
tiu'bing  the  general  scheme. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  principle  of 
wage  settlement  which  called  for  wage 
adjustments  with  reference  to  the  prof- 
its return  throughout  all  industry, 
could  be  adopted  without  calling  for 
important  changes  in  current  business 
practices.  For  one  thing,  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  standardized  system  of  ac- 
counting (at  least  in  representative 
firms)  would  probably  be  required. 
Only  by  some  such  means  could  an  in- 
dex of  profits  be  secm-ed. 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  prof- 
its return  in  industry  is  not  one  of  the 
]iertinent  factors  to  be  considered  in 
formulating  a  basis  of  wage  settlement. 
For  it  may  be  argued  that  the  forces  of 
competition  will  keep  profits  down  to 
the  only  level  that  can  be  called  just — 
that  determined  by  the  facts  underly- 
ing distribution.  My  dissent  from  this 
\'iew  follows  from  my  disagreement 
wnth  the  theory  of  distribution  which 
supports  it.  It  is  a  sim])le  matter  of 
fact  that  all  agencies  of  wage  settle- 
ment in  the  past  have  had  to  give  con- 
sideration to  claims  for  wage  revisions 
which  were  based  ujjou  the  fact  that 
profits  in  a  particular  industry  were 
much  higher  or  much  lower  than  they 
could  possibly  be  if  the  conditions  of 
static  equilibrium  in  distribution  were 
fulfilled.  Exactly  the  same  sort  of 
claims  will  arise  in  the  future  unless  the 
principles  adopted  go  beyond  a  passive 
trust  in  the  power  of  competition  to 
keep  profits  at  a  proper  level. 
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Need  for  Adaptability  to  Changing 
Industrial  Forces 

Finally,  there  remains  the  fact 
that  any  principles  that  are  adopted 
as  a  basis  of  wage  settlement  would 
have  to  be  of  such  a  kind  that  they 
could  be  modified  to  take  account  of 
changing  industrial  forces.  They  would 
have  to  be  such,  for  example,  as  would 
be  compatible  ^vith  the  possible  exten- 
sion of  profit-sharing  arrangements. 
Or,  to  take  a  further  example,  they 
would  have  to  be  compatible  with  a  pos- 
sible future  growth  of  joint  industrial 
comicils  in  industry.  They  would  have 
to  be  of  such  a  character  that  they 
could  be  used  in  connection  with  a 
variety  of  relationships  in  industry 
between     employers    and    employed. 


and  changes  in  those  relationships. 
At  the  risk  of  repetition  I  ^vish  to  end 
this  short  survey  of  the  subject  pre- 
sented in  Dr.  Mitchell's  paper,  with  the 
opinion  that  any  policy  of  wage  settle- 
ment vaW  have  to  reckon  \\ith  a  large 
number  of  difficult  requirements — 
which  cannot  be  wholly  reconciled  A\ith 
each  other.  No  single  principle  such 
as  that  of  "relative  rating"  \v\\\  suffice 
to  meet  them  all.  The  policy  would 
have  to  be  more  complicated.  It 
could  remain  in  use  only  by  virtue  of  a 
public  belief  that  its  results  were  more 
beneficial  and  just  than  any  alternative. 
It  could  expect  support  above  all  from 
the  growing  belief  that  a  continuation 
of  industrial  strife  on  an  ever-gro'SNing 
scale  is  insupportable. 


The  Effort  of  the  Worker  to  Improve  His 
Own  Condition  is  Indispensable 

By  Horace  B.  Drury 

Investigator  for  the  Committee  on  Work  Periods  in  Continuous  Industry, 
Federated  American  Engineering  Societies 


IN  the  leading  article  of  which  this 
paper  is  a  discussion,  Dr.  Mitchell 
calls  into  question  the  practicability  of 
attempting  by  wage  award,  union 
pressure,  or  other  means  to  bring  the 
wages  of  workers  in  the  various  indus- 
tries up  to  some  "standard  of  living" 
which  may  have  been  set  up  as  desir- 
able. Unless  the  amount  of  goods 
produced  is  increased,  he  reasons, 
higher  labor  cost  in  any  one  industry  or 
in  any  group  of  industries  simply 
means  higher  money  prices,  a  higher 
cost  of  living,  and  in  the  end  other 
workers,  if  not  the  workers  in  the  par- 
ticular trade  affected,  will  lose  as  much 
as  is  gained.  If  all  wages  go  up,  the 
cost  of  living  will  be  proportionately 
increased  and  no  workers  will  benefit. 
If  the  wages  of  only  part  of  the  workers 
are  increased,  then  those  workers  may 


benefit,  but  all  that  they  gain  will  have 
been  at  the  expense  of  other  workers. 

This  main  proposition  which  Dr. 
Mitchell  has  so  squarely  put  before  us 
goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  wage  fixing.  The  question  as 
to  whether  wage  advances  are  simply 
a  matter  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul, 
or  a  means  of  really  raising  the  general 
standard  of  living  is  fundamental.  It 
is  the  view  of  the  present  wTiter  that 
the  article  under  discussion  has  shown 
the  existence  of  limits  of  the  most 
genuine  character  to  what  labor  can 
hope  to  seciu-e  by  the  road  of  wage  in- 
creases; limits  that  are,  in  fact,  so  im- 
portant that  the  main  hope  of  those 
who  would  aid  labor  must  be  turned  to 
measures  very  dift'erent  from  simply 
holding  up  wage-rates.  But  though 
this  is  the  central  truth  which  ought 
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to  be  impressed  upon  every  friend  of 
labor,  yet  the  present  writer  feels  that 
its  statement  should  be  accompanied 
by  certain  qualifications.  He  pro- 
poses, therefore,  to  draw  attention  to  a 
number  of  important  circumstances 
under  which,  in  spite  of  its  general  tend- 
ency to  futility,  the  effort  to  increase 
wages  may  serve  an  important  func- 
tion and  may  indeed  be  of  positive 
benefit  to  the  general  body  of  labpr. 

Advantages  to  be  Derived  from 
Pressure  for  Higher  Wages 

The  first  point  that  needs  qualifica- 
tion, in  connection  with  the  general 
contention  that  wage  increases  are 
always  at  the  expense  of  the  workers, 
is  the  assumption  that  when  wages  are 
advanced  and  prices  also  go  up,  the 
increase  in  prices  is  caused  by  the  in- 
crease in  wages.  In  the  limited  field 
of  a  single  industry  or  small  group  of 
industries,  in  a  period  when  prices  tend 
to  be  stationary,  that  might  indeed  be 
the  order  of  cause  and  effect.  But  in 
the  case  of  all  the  more  general  in- 
creases in  money  prices — such  as 
occurred  during  the  War,  or  after  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California,  or 
during  the  years  between  1897  and 
1914 — the  rise  in  prices  was  due,  not 
to  increased  wages,  but  to  factors  con- 
nected with  the  supply  of  money,  the 
demand  for  goods  and  the  methods  of 
government  and  private  finance.  In 
each  of  these  periods,  the  increase  in 
prices  was  bound  to  go  on  whether 
wages  went  up  or  not.  So  that  if  the 
wage  earner  had  not  pressed  for  higher 
pay,  he  would  in  general  have  had  to 
meet  the  high  cost  of  living  without 
his  OA\ni  wages  having  gone  uj)  as  it 
should. 

It  is  true  that  the  very  increase  in 
money  prices  tends  in  time  to  luring  the 
wage  level  up;  so  that  without  con- 
scious effort  on  anyone's  part  the 
forces  of  competition,  explained  by  Dr. 


Mitchell,  would  tend  to  raise  the 
money  income  of  workers  to  meet  the 
higher  level  of  prices.  But  this  in- 
crease in  wages  ordinarily  lags  behind 
the  increase  in  the  selling  price  of  the 
goods  which  labor  is  making.  By 
prompt  pressure  labor,  in  industries 
where  selling  prices  are  rising,  can 
obtain  wage  increases  sooner  than  they 
would  otherwise  come,  and  without 
necessarily  increasing  selling  prices 
more  than  they  would  be  increased 
were  such  wage  advances  not  pressed. 

The  year  1920  furnishes  an  illustra- 
tion of  how  wages  throughout  an  entire 
comitry  may  for  a  considerable  period 
be  lower  than  economic  conditions 
would  seem  to  warrant.  During  a 
large  portion  of  1920  industry  was  ap- 
parently demanding  more  men  than 
were  available.  Whenever  industry 
is  thus  running  full  with  a  marked 
shortage  of  labor,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  wage-rate  is  for  the  time 
being  below  the  real  value  which  em- 
ployers place  on  getting  work  done. 
Theoretically,  it  would  have  been  to 
the  advantage  of  almost  every  em- 
ployer as  an  individual  to  have  raised 
wages  and  attracted  more  labor.  But 
employers  fall  short  in  doing  this, 
partly  because  they  do  not  get  around 
to  it,  partly  because  they  are  afraid  of 
bringing  confusion  into  the  labor  situa- 
tion, partly  because  even  at  the  higher 
wages  it  would  be  hard  to  get  labor, 
and  partly,  also,  because  of  a  sense  of 
solidarity  among  themselves.  So  for 
many  montlis  the  general  level  of 
wages  may  remain  below  the  rate 
which  perfect  competition  would  bring 
about;  and  at  such  times  a  strong  effort 
of  employes  to  better  their  condition 
should  be  able  to  cause  a  general  in- 
crease in  both  money  and  real  wages, 
which  would,  at  least  in  part,  come  out 
of  profits  and  not  out  of  living  costs.' 

On  I  he  other  hand,  it  is  equally  possi- 
ble that  falling  prices  may  leave  wages 
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too  high  for  the  best  interest  of  em- 
ployes— including  among  employes 
both  those  at  work  and  those  thrown 
out  of  work.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  it  would  have 
been  to  the  interest  of  labor  in  America 
early  in  1921  to  have  come  forward  and 
compelled  a  general  reduction  in  wages 
through  all  the  industries,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  reduction  did  not  go 
too  far  or  too  fast ;  that  labor  could  have 
been  assured  that  the  employers  them- 
selves would  not,  by  a  failure  to  re- 
adjust selling  prices,  have  thrown  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  a  business  re\ival; 
and  provided,  also,  that  retail  dealers 
would  not  refuse  to  pass  on  to  the  con- 
sumer the  reduction  in  the  level  of 
wholesale  prices.  Indeed,  it  might  have 
been  a  profitable  course  for  labor  to 
have  followed  even  if  all  these  provisos 
had  not  been  perfectly  carried  out .  We 
are  not  commenting  here  on  the  practi- 
cability of  carrying  through  such  a 
program,  but  simply  wish  to  point  out 
that  falling  prices  may  leave  wages 
above  a  serviceable  level,  just  as  rising 
prices  may  leave  them  too  low. 

Keeping  Wages  in  Line  with 
Rising  Prices 

In  discussing  labor's  policy  towards 
both  raising  and  lowering  wages  and 
prices,  it  must  be  remembered,  there- 
fore, that  the  general  level  of  prices  is 
for  the  most  part  determined  outside 
of  the  field  of  la]bor.  It  is  perhaps 
going  a  little  too  far  to, say,  as  was  in- 
timated in  the  main  article,  that  labor 
is  not  concerned  at  all  as  to  whether 
the  general  level  of  prices  is  high  or  low. 
For  the  absolute  level  of  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  money  is  of  real  signifi- 
cance when  it  comes  to  buying  goods 
from  abroad;  it  is  also  important  that 
the  absolute  level  of  money  incomes  be 
what  it  should  be  in  view  of  the  quan- 
tity of  money  and  the  cost  of  producing 
gold ;  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference 


to  the  workers  as  to  whether  the  value 
of  money  is  stable  or  trends  upwards  or 
downwards.  Labor,  accordingly,  like 
everyone  else,  does  have  a  real,  though 
it  may  be  an  unappreciated,  stake  in 
the  question  of  a  high  or  low  level  of 
prices.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
washes  of  labor  in  the  matter,  the 
fact  is  that  the  general  price  level 
moves  for  the  most  part  in  an  orbit 
of  its  own,  pulled  about  somewhat  by 
the  demands  or  lack  of  demands  of 
labor,  but,  on  the  whole,  finding  its 
successive  levels  in  response  to  deeper 
forces.  If  labor  should  refrain  from 
advancing  the  wage-rate  when  con- 
ditions invite,  the  probabihty  is  that 
its  self-denial  w'ould  redound  mainly 
to  the  benefit  of  employers,  or  specu- 
lators, or  traders.  If  labor  does  suc- 
ceed in  getting  an  increase  in  its  money 
w^ages,  it  is  probably  more  from  these 
classes  that  the  profits  are  taken  than 
from  any  group  of  consumers. 

This  is  the  situation  in  the  rough. 
In  actual  practice,  of  course,  things  are 
much  confused  during  a  period  of  either 
rising  or  falling  prices,  and  in  many 
specific  instances  the  demands  of  labor 
would  doubtless  hasten  the  raising  of 
prices.  But  in  all  cases  the  tendency 
to  a  rise  in  prices  would  already  have 
been  there;  in  many  cases  the  rise 
w^ould  already  have  taken  place;  and 
in  practically  all  cases  it  would  come 
eventually,  even  if  labor  tried  to  hold 
its  own  wages  down.  Usually  the 
increase  in  wages  which  labor  could 
gain  in  this  manner,  without  tending 
to  start  a  fresh  rise  in  prices,  would  be 
very  much  limited.  But  during  the 
w^ar  period  and  the  two  years  following, 
the  difference  in  the  prosperity  of 
labor,  depending  on  close,  as  contrasted 
wath  loose,  attention  to  the  matter  of 
keeping  wages  in  line  with  rising  prices, 
was  bound  to  be  enormous.  Indeed, 
it  was  in  no  small  measure  because  of 
the  failure  of  labor  and,  indeed,  the 
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inability  of  labor  to  meet  this  situation 
in  any  carefully  planned  way  that  there 
arose,  on  the  one  hand,  so  large  a  vol- 
ume of  war  fortunes,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  considerable 
impoverishment  of  certain  groups  of 
workers. 

The  chief  other  respect  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  qualify  Dr.  Mitchell's 
contention  that  an  increase  in  money 
wages  necessarily  comes  back  in  higher 
living  costs,  has  to  do  with  the  possi- 
bility of  workers'  in  this  plant  or  that 
or  in  this  industry  or  that  winning  for 
themselves  a  part  of  what  may  be 
termed  differential  profits. 

The    Possibility    of    DiiAwaNG    on 
Differential  Profits 

One  of  the  outstanding  characteris- 
tics of  modern  industry  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
efficiency,  the  business  luck,  or,  per- 
haps, the  special  privilege  enjoyed  by 
different  firms  in  the  same  industry,  or 
perhaps  for  a  period  of  years  by  a 
whole  industry  in  comparison  with 
other  industries.  These  differences  of 
merit  or  fortune  constitute  the  real 
reason  why  some  companies  make  a 
large  amount  of  money  while  others 
are  no  more  than  able  to  pay  their  bills. 
Differential  profits  are  a  chief  explana- 
tion of  the  wealth  of  the  millionaire, 
and  an  important  source  of  all  those 
inequalities  of  income  which  separate 
those  who  live  well  from  those  in  mod- 
erate circumstances.  The  wealthy,  of 
course,  are  so  few  compared  with  those 
who  are  not  wealthy  tliat  a  division 
among  all  the  people  of  all  the  property 
of  the  country  would  not  bring  the  uni- 
versal enrichment  that  some  picture. 
Nevertheless,  the  differential  profits  of 
business  are  large  enough  so  that  if 
labor  participated  in  them,  it  would 
mean  for  many  of  the  workmen  affected 
a  substantial  increase  in  individual 
income — not  one  hundred  per  cent  on 


the  whole  or  anything  like  that,  but 
yet  enough  to  make  a  good  deal  of 
difference  in  a  man's  outlook.  Indeed, 
differential  profits  constitute  almost 
the  only  fund  out  of  which  it  would  be 
possible  permanently  and  materially  to 
increase  labor's  share  in  goods. 

Now  the  whole  argument  in  the 
leading  article  regarding  the  impossi- 
bility of  increasing  real  wages  unless 
the  amount  of  goods  is  increased,  rests 
on  the  assumption  of  a  uniform  wage- 
rate  for  all  plants.  Our  author  holds, 
in  accordance  with  the  theory  that  has 
been  accepted  in  economics  since  the 
days  of  the  founders  of  the  science, 
that  the  rate  which  will  be  paid  all 
labor  is  determined  by  what  the  less 
efficient  and  less  successful  plants  are 
able  to  pay^ — ^those  plants  which  are 
barely  able  to  make  ends  meet  and  yet 
whose  product  seems  to  be  needed  to 
fill  the  demand  for  goods.  If  wages 
are  raised  above  the  productivity  of 
labor  in  these  less  efficient  plants,  then, 
it  is  held,  these  marginal  firms  will  be 
forced  out  of  business,  the  supply  of 
goods  ^\^ll  be  lessened  and  prices  \n\\ 
rise.  Or,  more  likely,  the  higher  level 
of  wages  together  with  the  shrinkage 
in  the  industry  will  bring  a  sm-plus  of 
labor  which  will  of  itself  bring  wages 
down  again.  In  any  case,  the  wage- 
rate  for  an  entire  industry  and  for  all 
industries  is  set  at  what  those  plants 
which  just  manage  to  survive  are  able 
to  pay,  the  more  successful  plants 
needing  to  pay  no  more.  The  whole 
of  the  differential  earnings,  all  the  su- 
perior yield  of  the  plants  which  do  well 
over  those  which  do  poorly,  goes  to  the 
owners  of  the  successful  plants,  or  to 
others  who  control  property  rights. 
There  is  no  way  by  which  labor  may 
increase  its  share. 

Under  conditions  of  perfect  compe- 
tition, the  writer  can  see  no  weakness 
in  this  line  of  reasoning.  But  when 
we  speak  of  trade  unions  and  of  boards 
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of  arbit  ration  we  are  speaking  of  forces 
which  are  more  or  less  departures  from 
competition  of  the  traditional  type. 
The  traditional  economic  theory  also 
assumes  that  complete  control,  in  legal 
theory  and  in  actual  practice,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  owners  of  an  industry, 
and  that  any  unusual  profits  go  entirely 
to  the  owners  and  not  to  the  men  who 
put  their  lives  into  the  industry,  ex- 
cepting that  labor  of  the  higher  sort 
which  is  connected  with  management 
and  perhaps  ownership.  But  it  is  ob- 
vious that  if  we  could  conceive  of  an 
industrial  practice  in  which  it  was 
recognized  that  profit  accrued  to  labor 
in  the  form  of  higher  wage  income  as 
well  as  to  capital  in  the  form  of  higher 
dividend  income,  or  if  it  were  possible 
for  labor  to  invent  forms  of  organiza- 
t  ion  which  were  strong  enough  to  take 
a  larger  return  from  the  more  success- 
ful plants  or  the  more  fortunate  indus- 
tries, or  if  it  were  possible  to  think  of 
society  as  developing  a  type  of  arbitra- 
tion board  which  might  take  these 
matters  into  consideration  in  its  awards 
— then,  under  any  of  these  three 
conditions,  there  is  open  a  possibility 
of  labor's,  in  many  concrete  instances, 
increasing  its  wages  in  such  a  way  as 
would  reduce  differential  profits  but 
would  have  no  influence  on  selling 
prices. 

Cheaper    Goods    More    Effective 
Than  Sharing  of  Differentials 

The  present  writer  is  inclined  to 
believe  that,  on  the  whole,  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  a  fair  division  of  the 
proceeds  of  industry  should  not  come 
by  the  method  of  simply  transferring 
to  the  workers  in  the  more  profitable 
plants  or  industries  the  gains  that  now 
go  to  property  o^Tiers.  He  believes  it 
would  be  much  more  logical  and  more 
just  all  around  to  work  for  the  leveling 
of  profits  and  their  distribution  in  the 
form  of  cheaper  goods.     Cut  out  all 


forms  of  favoritism  for  those  who  now 
have  more  than  their  share  of  fortune; 
increase  the  efficiency  of  that  pre- 
ponderate section  of  production  that  is 
now  carried  on  below  a  reasonal)lc 
standard  of  efficiency,  and  these  meas- 
ures will  in  themselves  tend  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  in  the  first  place  of 
income  that  does  not  arise  from  labor 
or  come  as  a  reasonable  return  upon 
investment.  But  this  is  a  task  which 
will  take  many  years  and  never  be  per- 
fectly accomplished.  In  the  meantime 
the  unevenness  in  the  rctums  to  differ- 
ent enterprises  remains.  Many  people 
receive  income  out  of  proportion  to 
investment,  or  to  the  quahty  of  enter- 
prise sho^NTi,  or  to  service  rendered. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  be 
laid  down  as  a  law  that  labor  in  these 
industries  or  plants  should  be  held  to 
the  common  level  for  the  country?  It 
is  more  in  line  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times  to  give  labor  at  least  a  measure 
of  interest  in  the  industry. 

Monopoly  in  Disguise 

In  the  special  case  of  some  of  the 
large  scale  industries  where  there  is  an 
approach  to  monopoly,  the  writer 
sometimes  wonders  as  to  whether  it  is 
in  reality  a  true  portrayal  of  things,  to 
think  of  selling  prices  and  labor  costs 
as  finding  their  equation  and  determin- 
ing one  another  in  the  less  efficient 
plants;  or  whether  it  would  not  be 
truer  to  consider  that  the  large  com- 
panies who  alone  operate  by  efficient 
modern  methods  determine  more  or 
less  arbitrarily  what  selling  prices  and 
wages  shall  be  and  limit  their  produc- 
tion to  an  amount  consistent  with  the 
selling  price  established;  and  then, 
because  there  is  so  substantial  a  mar- 
gin between  cost  and  selling  price, 
other  companies  with  antiquated  or- 
ganizations or  methods  spring  up  and 
operate  at  the  margin.  If  we  may 
distinguish  the  "real  industry"  from 
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the  "pseudo-industry,"  the  real  in- 
dustry has  no  marginal  plants  at  all 
but  in  all  of  the  plants  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  selling  price  over  cost. 

The  entire  production  of  the  country 
could  be  and  should  be  supplied  by 
plants  working  on  the  high  level  of  effi- 
ciency. But  because  there  is  no  real 
competition,  because  the  best  raw 
materials,  or  the  only  modern  methods, 
or  the  cream  of  the  country's  technical 
skill  is  massed  together  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  well-knit  group,  so  as  to 
give  in  effect  a  mono])oly,  it  is  possible 
strictly  to  limit  that  production  which 
is  on  a  modern  scale;  the  pseudo- 
industry  is  allowed  to  spring  up  because 
it  preserves  the  appearance  of  competi- 
tion and  because  it  is  consistent  withthe 
perpetual  collection  of  large  profits  by 
those  who  have  the  real  control,  on  as 
large  a  part  of  the  business  as  they  dare 
carry  on.  The  establishment  of  this 
marginal  production  is,  considering 
everything,  a  highly  artificial  device; 
it  does  not  remove  the  fact  that  the 
industry  —  that  is,  the  true  industry  - — ■ 
is  a  monopoly,  and  that  there  is  no 
sound  reason  why  wages  should  not  be 
much  higher,  or  else  the  selling  price 
of  the  product  much  reduced. 

The  writer  does  not  know  that  he  is 
perfectly  describing  the  conditions  in 
any  industry.  But  in  view  of  the 
dominant  position  occupied  in  so  many 
national  or  local  industries  by  a  well- 
knit  group  of  low-cost  companies,  who 
perhaps  have  all  the  best  supply  of 
raw  materials,  or  the  best  methods,  or 
the  best  organization,  it  is  possible  that 
we  have  in  this  country  much  monopoly 
in  disguise,  as  we  certainly  have  high 
differential  profits.  If  this  should  be 
so,  then  an  insistence  that  wages 
should  be  what  the  capable  modem 
companies  could  pay,  and  a  repudiation 
of  the  principle  that  no  one  should  pay 
more  than  could  be  afforded  by  those 
unsoundly  operated  plants  with  which 


a  sane  national  industrial  policy  would 
dispense,  might  give  to  labor  a  very 
substantial  volume  of  income  that  does 
not  now  pass  into  its  hands.  As  already 
indicated,  the  wi-iter  believes  that  the 
best  plan  is  to  work  for  the  leveling  or 
regulation  of  monopoly  gains  rather 
than  their  distribution  in  wages.  And 
doubtless  the  forces  of  law  and  inroads 
of  competition  are  ever  working  in  that 
direction.  But  in  the  meantime  the 
]iroblem  just  described  is  a  real  one 
and  might  be  assailed  by  measures 
which  would  give  temporary  relief  as 
well  as  those  which  would  mean  per- 
manent solution. 

Surge  of  Workers  Against  Wage- 

Rate  the  Foundation  of  the 

Present  System 

Turning  from  these  special  cases  to 
the  more  general  situation,  perhaps  the 
most  insistent  reason  why  workers  can- 
not under  our  present  system  abandon 
concern  over  the  level  of  their  pay  is 
because  society  relies  on  the  continual 
surge  of  groups  of  workers  against  the 
wage-rate — and  the  counter  resistance 
of  those  who  oppose  wage  increases — 
to  fix  in  all  its  details  the  wage-rate 
which  shall  actually  prevail.  Dr. 
Mitchell  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
establishing  a  right  relation  between 
pay  in  different  industries  and  especially 
for  different  types  of  workers.  Those 
relations  ought  in  time  to  be  worked 
out  on  a  basis  of  justice.  But  at  the 
present  time  the  very  fotmdation  of 
our  whole  system  of  distribution  rests, 
not  on  any  reasoned  correlation  be- 
tween merit  and  desert,  or  between 
need  and  satisfaction,  but,  so  far  as 
rates  have  a  degree  of  moral  or  scien- 
tific sanction,  primarily  on  an  idea  of 
what  is  right,  based  on  rates  as  they 
have  actually  been  worked  out  during 
a  long  period  of  economic  struggle. 
We  may  say  that  a  manager  is  worth 
ten  times  as  much  as  a  machinist  and 
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not  five  times;  that  a  policeman  is 
worth  twice  as  much  as  a  school  teacher 
and  not  half  as  much.  But  if  we 
think  either  of  these  are  the  proper  re- 
lations it  is  only  because  that,  roughly, 
is  the  way  it  has  worked  out.  If  forces 
had  worked  out  a  little  differently, 
managers  might  receive  a  hundred 
times  as  much  or  oidy  twenty -five  per 
cent  more  than  machinists,  and  police- 
men might  be  the  very  lowest  in  the 
economic  scale  or  paid  like  prize  fight- 
ers; and  we  should  have  adjusted  our- 
selves to  the  idea  of  any  of  these  ratings 
as  appropriate.  Until  the  world  adopts 
some  very  different  basis  for  the  de- 
termination, not  only  of  wages  but  of 
other  forms  of  money  income,  the  real 
reason  why  some  men  are  to  be  rated 
high,  and,  especially,  the  real  key  to 
discovering  the  proper  degree  of  differ- 
ential, must  be  sought  for,  not  simply 
by  studying  psychology,  or  physiology, 
or  the  details  of  men's  work,  but  by 
noting  what  peoples'  labor  can  actually 
command  in  the  competitive  market. 

But  the  healthy  functioning  of  the 
competitive  market  depends  on  stren- 
uous efforts  being  made  on  both  sides, 
the  one  to  raise  incomes  and  the  other 
lo  depress  expenditures.  Suppose  it 
were  true  that  the  raising  of  wages 
beyond  a  certain  point  defeats  its  own 
purpose.  How  is  the  worker  or  em- 
ployer to  know  where  that  point  is, 
until  after  it  has  been  reached.^  Even 
in  the  case  of  so  comparatively  simple 
and  fundamental  a  matter  as  the 
general  level  of  prices,  economic 
science  cannot  predict  the  course  of 
prices  with  even  approximate  certainty, 
much  less  can  statisticians,  or  employ- 
ers, or  workmen  tell  what  will  be  the 
pi-ice  for  particular  commodities,  or 
what  industry  can  afford  to  pay  this 
or  that  type  of  worker.  Even  though 
it  were  known  that  the  gain  of  one 
worker  would  come  out  of  the  pocket 
of  another,  a  perennial  concern  on  the 


part  of  each  worker  or  class  of  workers 
over  the  size  of  his  income  would  serve 
much  the  same  useful  function  in 
stabilizing  and  adjusting  prices  that 
the  labors  which  accountants  undergo 
in  balancing  books  to  the  cent  have  in 
keeping  the  wheels  of  business  from 
getting  fouled. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
in  a  great  host  of  concrete  cases,  both 
those  large  cases  where  wage-rates  are 
adjusted  to  new  price  levels,  and,  more 
particularly,  in  the  innumerable  small 
cases  where  the  workmen  in  single 
plants  or  individual  workers  are  re- 
rated,  the  increment  which  the  worker 
adds  to  his  wage,  or  the  loss  that  he 
takes,  goes  back  no  farther  than  to  his 
immediate  employer.  It  is  only  in  the 
long  run  and  remotely  that  workers 
take  from  one  another.  While  a 
general  program  of  wage  advancement 
affecting  all  workers  would  of  tener  than 
not  benefit  no  one,  the  constant  guer- 
rilla warfare,  if  we  may  call  it  such,  the 
persistent  worrying  up  of  wage-rates 
for  this  individual  or  that  one  or  this 
group  of  workers  or  that,  the  process  of 
bringing  individual  remuneration  all 
along  the  vast,  intricate  line  up  to 
the  level  that  in  the  particular  case 
is  possible — such  detailed  pressure 
should  give  workers  as  a  whole  a  sub- 
stantially larger  volume  of  real  income 
than  would  the  opposite  policy,  under 
which  each  worker  implicitly  relied  on 
the  general  principle  that  his  wage 
made  no  special  difference  because  it 
would  all  come  back  in  lower  living 
costs. 

In  passing  it  should  be  observed  that 
even  if  wage  increases  caused  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  cost  of  living, 
yet  the  wage  earners  of  whom  we  are 
speaking  here,  the  people  whose  wages 
it  is  proposed  to  increase  or  not  increase 
by  union  action  or  arbitration  boards — 
these  really  constitute,  not  only  merely 
a  portion  of  the  total  population,  but 
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indeed,  only  a  portion  of  the  actual 
workers.  Theoretically,  farmhands 
(and  farmers  too),  clerks,  professional 
men,  and  unskilled  workers  of  every 
degree  are  all  labor.  But  many  of 
these  people  do  not  consciously  identify 
themselves  with  the  working  class. 
As  the  years  go  by  and  the  capitaHstic 
system  spreads  over  more  and  more  of 
the  field,  all  classes  of  workers  come 
closer  to  being  one  group.  But  such 
an  amalgamation  of  classes  is  far  from 
being  complete.  So  it  is  conceivable 
that  glass  blowers  and  tool  makers  and 
the  whole  range  of  labor — in  the  ordi- 
nary, practical  usage  of  that  term — 
might  win  wage  advances,  and  the  cost 
be  borne  in  part  by  the  farmer  and 
draftsman  and  the  countless  other 
workers  who  are  as  yet  only  imper- 
fectly linked  in  that  fellowship  of  labor 
whose  group  interests  we  are  here 
weighing.  Doubtless  many  leaders  of 
labor  would  hesitate  to  approve  of  a 
method  of  advancement  which  mani- 
festly depended  on  taking  from  these 
unassociated  groups;  but  complete  can- 
dor compels  us  to  recognize  that  the 
wage  earner — he  who  belongs  to  Labor 
spelled  with  a  capital  letter — is  not  yet 
so  dominant  a  factor  in  society  but 
that  his  status  might  be  considerably 
improved  by  what  could  be  transferred 
from  other  groups. 

The   Scientific   Establishment    of 
Wage-Rates 

The  circumstances  which  have  been 
mentioned,  taken  singly  or  all  together, 
do  not  alter  the  fact  tliat  the  raising  of 
money  wages  falls  far  short  of  being  the 
fundamental  solution  of  the  labor  prob- 
lem. They  do  help  to  explain  why  it 
is  often  necessary  and  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  labor  that  labor  make  posi- 
tive effort  to  increase  its  wages.  Com- 
petition does  not  work  so  i:>erfectly, 
nor  is  the  power  of  organized  action 
so  unavailing  but  that  in  many  con- 


crete cases  activity  by  labor  or  by 
arbitration  boards  might  succeed  in 
raising  wages,  without  its  causing  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living.  It  has,  moreover,  been  pointed 
out  that  in  the  mixed-up  world  in 
which  we  still  hve,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
how  wages  could  be  determined  with 
any  degree  of  precision  without  making 
use  of  the  underlying  desire  and  effort 
of  each  class  of  workers  to  better  its 
own  prospects.  Nevertheless,  when  all 
is  said,  it  is  believed  that  Dr.  Mitchell 
is  right  in  urging  against  any  more  than 
the  most  necessary  attention's  being 
given  to  the  money  level  of  wages. 
It  is  believed  that  as  the  years  go  by, 
attention  should  be  concentrated  more 
and  more  on  the  establishment  of 
correctly  adjusted  as  opposed  to  merely 
high  wages. 

Practicability  of  an  Objective 
Standard  of  Living 

Our  chief  ground  for  difference  with 
the  author  of  the  leading  article  of  this 
volume  is  on  the  matter  of  the  way 
in  which  these  correct  wage-rates,  in 
particular  the  general  level  of  wage- 
rates,  should  be  ascertained.  Dr. 
Mitchell  grounds  his  whole  plan  upon 
a  rejection  of  the  standard  of  living 
idea.  He  regards  the  standard  of 
living  as  something  that  varies  with 
each  individual  according  to  the  size  of 
his  family,  his  ideals  with  regard  to 
living,  etc.  It  nmst  be  admitted  that 
there  is  a  subjective  standard  of  living 
which  is  necessarily  of  a  variable  qual- 
ity. But  there  is  also  an  objective 
standard  of  living,  which  might  more 
accurately  be  called  a  standard  of  pur- 
chasing power,  which  is  something 
tangible  and  which  could  be  fixed  very 
definitely  for  every  man  and  woman. 
Our  author's  idea  of  this  objective 
standard  of  living,  or  of  purchasing 
power,  would  evidently  be  that  it,  too, 
is  something  that  is  of  no  value;  for 
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what  is  the  use  of  setting  up  a  standard 
of  living  when  industry  can  in  any  case 
produce  only  so  much  goods?  But  that 
all  depends  on  the  kind  of  standard  of 
living  one  has  in  mind,  whether  it  be 
an  ideal  standard  that  persons  would 
like  to  attain,  or  a  standard  which 
study  shows  is  a  practical  standard  for 
actual  application.  Perhaps  not  every 
one  will  agree  with  this  definition;  but 
the  writer's  view  is  that  the  standard  of 
living  which  is  useful  in  wage  deter- 
mination is  not  some  artificial  standard 
that  people  say  ought  to  exist,  but 
rather  one  which  should  be  regarded  as 
the  resultant,  the  product  of  the  ex- 
istent stage  of  industrial  development. 
There  is  no  definite  minimum  wage 
that  men  and  women  must  have  to  live; 
there  is  no  objective  minimum  that 
they  ought  to  have  in  order  to  live  a 
full  and  rich  life.  The  standard  of 
living  is  a  variable.  But  it  is  possible 
in  any  country  at  any  degree  of  in- 
dustrial efficiency  to  say  that  such  and 
such  a  standard  is  attainable;  that 
industries  that  do  not  support  it  are 
subnormal  and  parasitic.  And,  if  care 
be  used  in  setting  up  the  standard,  it 
should  be  possible  to  establish  a  stand- 
ard above  that  which  prevails  in  many 
lines  of  work  but  not  out  of  possibility 
of  attainment  by  every  necessary  in- 
dustry. The  correct  standard  of  living 
upon  which  the  general  level  of  wages 
should  be  based  is  the  highest  possible 
minimum  that  the  industry  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  can  afford  to  pay 
and  still  run  sufficiently  fully  and 
successfully. 

Wage  Revision  to  Meet  Changes 
IN  Living  Costs 

This  conception  of  a  standard  of 
living,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
cost  of  living,  is  of  special  practical 
importance  when  it  comes  to  making 
allowance  for  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living  due  to  changes  in  the  value  of 


money.  Dr.  Mitchell  is  perhaps  right 
in  pointhig  out  that  in  war-time  peojjle 
must  consume  less;  so  that  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  ex])ec-t  the  buying  power 
of  people  generally  to  keep  pace  with 
rising  prices.  Wages  could  be  allowed 
to  keep  pace  with  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living  if  people  could  be  trusted  to 
curtail  their  expenses  drastically  and 
invest  in  government  bonds;  and  possi- 
bly in  the  case  of  the  industries  which 
must  be  expanded,  or  in  the  case 
of  groups  of  labor  which  have  been 
underpaid,  it  may  be  advisable  or  just 
to  increase  incomes  faster  than  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living.  But,  generally, 
the  coming  of  a  serious  war^ — which 
calls  not  only  for  suspension  of  peace- 
time capital  construction,  but  for  a 
diversion  of  labor  from  making  con- 
sumption goods  to  manufacturing  mu- 
nitions— ^could  probably  most  easily  be 
handled  by  planning  for  a  decline  in 
the  real  incomes  of  labor  and  people  in 
general. 

But  when  the  author  speaks,  appar- 
ently with  disapproval,  of  the  manner 
in  which  during  the  post-war  period 
arbitrators  granted  wage  increases  on 
the  basis  of  advances  in  li\'ing  costs,  it 
would  seem  that  he  is  nmning  counter 
to  his  own  fundamental  principle. 
An  advance  in  wages  that  merely  takes 
care  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
due  to  a  decline  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  money,  is  not  a  disturbing  of  the 
existing  level  of  wages  but  a  means  of 
preventing  the  existing  level  from  being 
disturbed.  Those  persons,  therefore, 
who  hold  that  economic  forces  make 
inadvisable  and  futile  any  change  in 
the  level  of  wages  except  such  as  would 
serve  to  bring  particular  wages  in 
proper  line  with  other  wages — those 
persons  should  hold  that  it  would  save 
a  great  deal  of  needless  strife  and  con- 
fusion if  wages  could  be  adjusted  almost 
automatically  to  changes  in  the  value 
of   money,  -so   that   the   Tjuly   special 
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attention  that  would  need  to  be  given 
to  wages  would  be  to  pick  out  those 
occupations  where  for  some  special 
reason  the  advance  in  wages  should  be 
greater  than  the  advance  in  the  cost  of 
li\'ing,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
industries  where  it  should  be  less.  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  disturbing  factor 
as  war,  the  peaceful  and  scientific  ad- 
justment of  wages  would  be  nuich 
furthered  by  agreeing  that  there  was 
a  prima-facie  case  for  an  advance 
equal  to  the  advance  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

The  revision  of  wages  to  meet 
changes  in  the  cost  of  li\nng  is,  how- 
ever, only  a  first  approximation  to  de- 
termining what  wages  really  should  be, 
because  such  re\'ision  leaves  untouched 
the  question  as  to  whether  wages  were 
at  the  right  level  before  the  change 
in  the  cost  of  living,  and  it  also  takes  no 
account  of  the  question  as  to  whether 
new  circumstances,  contemporary  with 
and  perhaps  related  to  the  change  in 
the  cost  of  living,  have  not  introduced 
reasons  for  a  change  either  in  the 
general  level  of  wages  or  in  the  relative 
remuneration  of  different  groups. 

Standauo  of  Living  Principle  Es- 
sential IN  Fixing  of  Pekma- 

NENT    WaGE-RaTES 

In  deaUng  with  tjie  problem  of  the 
pennancnf  level  of  wages,  the  writer 
would  again  hold  that  the  l>est  method 
of  approarh  is  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  standard  of  living.  In  localities 
where  living  costs  are  higher  than  at 
other  j)()ints  it  is  f)bvi()us  tliat  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  conunon  standard  of  living 
NX-ill  be  especially  useful  in  arriving  at 
proj)er  ratios.  IJut  under  all  circimi- 
slanccs  the  idea  of  a  national  standard 
of  living  should  ^ive  the  best  possible 
ba.sis  for  faking  in  all  the  country  and 
all  industries  at  one  xnew  and  getting  a 
real  equivalenre  and  justirr  of  wage- 
rates. 


This  national  standard  of  li\dng 
should,  as  already  explained,  be  fixed 
upon  with  a  \new  to  what  is  actually 
attainable  in  the  industries  generally. 
The  procedure  in  determining  it  would, 
of  course,  depend  on  the  methods  by 
which  wages  in  general  were  deter- 
mined. If  wages  were  fixed  generally 
by  arbitration  boards  or  industrial 
councils,  or  even  by  trade  agreements, 
the  standard  of  living  could  be  deter- 
mined w^th  greater  and  greater  accu- 
racy, as  the  years  go  by,  on  the  basis  of 
actual  examination  of  the  productivity 
of  industry  and  analysis  of  what  it  is 
possible  for  the  country  to  pay  labor 
generally.  If,  as  is  the  common  prac- 
tice now,  wages  were  determined  not 
by  any  very  general  program,  but  by 
forces  working  independently  in  the 
several  industries  or  several  localities, 
the  idea  that  there  was  a  standard  of 
living  which  should  be  met  would 
nevertheless  be  of  help  in  bringing 
wages  to  a  standard  and  true  level. 
At  any  one  moment  there  is  always  a 
tendency  toward  some  general  stand- 
ard of  wages,  which  would  be  the 
more  nearly  one  definite  rate  if  the  em- 
ployers and  men  in  each  industry  had 
before  them  the  conscious  aim  of  hit- 
ting upon  such  a  general  standard  and 
would  accordingly  go  to  some  pains  to 
ascertain  what  was  paid  elsewhere. 
But  there  would  be  at  all  times  more 
or  less  pressure  towards  a  higher  level; 
and  as  one  industry  or  another  found 
itself  prosperous  enough  to  set  up  a 
standard  of  its  ovni  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  usual  rate,  that  woidd  tend  to  be 
done.  If  conditions  in  other  indus- 
tries warranted  it  there  would  be  a 
tendency  for  them  to  follow,  until  in- 
<luslry  as  a  whole  would  be  on  the 
liigli«M-  level.  Perhaps  some  plants  at 
the  margin  would  have  to  suspend 
operations  or  modify  their  methods. 
Hut  if  (luring  this  effort  to  attain  a 
somewhat  higher  standard  it  developed 
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that  the  new  rate  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  industry  generally  it  would 
fail  of  general  adoption  and  the  ideal  of 
standardization  would  tend  to  hold  the 
whole  fabric  of  rates  down  to  the  rates 
which  it  was  found  had  to  be  fixed  if 
certain  of  the  important  industries 
were  to  operate. 

Wages  have  been  set  somewhat  in 
this  manner  in  the  past,  but  with  a 
great  deal  of  unevenness  because  of 
lack  of  contact  and  information  be- 
tween different  sections  and  industries. 
More  conscious  attention  to  and  sup- 
port of  the  idea  of  wages  fitting  a 
national  standard  of  living,  would 
cause  the  general  level  to  be  more  uni- 
form. However,  the  extension  of  the 
services  of  a  high  type  of  arbitration 
board  or  industrial  councils  with  juris- 
diction over  large  areas  and  over  great 
numbers  of  men  would  tend  to  bring 
the  standard  of  living  to  a  greater 
uniformity  and  to  a  quicker  accommo- 
dation to  new  levels  made  possible  by 
industrial  progress.  It  might  of 
course  be  decided  that  the  standard  of 
living  should  be  a  minimum,  and  that, 
where  it  was  possible,  industries  should 
pay  more. 

Dr.  Mitchell  has  really  avoided  this 
whole  subject  of  the  fixing  of  the 
general  standard,  or,  perhaps  we 
should  say,  left  it  to  the  gradual  work- 
ing out  of  economic  forces.  He  would 
have  a  system  of  rate-setting  which 
was  inherently  much  more  stable, 
which  obtained  its  results  much  more 
smoothly  and  wath  more  of  justice  if 
he  would  plan  for  some  method  of 
standardization  of  the  general  level. 
We  have  not  much  more  than  touched 
here  on  the  actual  method  of  setting  up 
a  general  standard  of  li\nng;  but  surely 
the  idea  .of  such  a  standard  would  be 
almost  essential  to  any  studied  effort  to 
work  out  a  general  level,  either  through 
the  industries  themselves  or  through 
some  kind  of  boards. 


The  Fixing  of  Differenti.\l.s 

But  the  idea  of  fitting  wages  to  sorn*- 
understood  standard  of  livhig  is  no 
less  useful  when  it  comes  to  fixing  not 
the  general  rate  but  the  differentials 
for  different  groups  of  workers.  Dr. 
Mitchell  speaks  of  a  great  variety  of 
scales  of  remuneration  l)ased  on  the 
intelligence,  the  training,  the  education, 
the  strength,  the  degree  of  attention 
required,  the  accuracy,  the  respon.si- 
bilitj^  the  comfort,  the  healthfulness  of 
environment,  the  perils  and  the  steadi- 
ness of  emplojTTient  of  the  different 
workers.  Doubtless  all  these  factors 
should  have  some  influence  on  the 
wage-rate.  But  the  wTiter  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  taking  everjlhing  into 
consideration  the  variety'  of  wage-rates 
could  be  reduced  immensely;  and  that 
the  great  body  of  the  workers  could  be 
rated  at  either  a  single  standard — 
modified,  of  course,  tlu^ough  a  scale  of 
seniority  or  proficiency — or  on  a  few 
scales  bearing  very  simple  relations  to 
the  main  standard. 

The  industrial  world  is  full  of  wage 
differentials  betAA-een  workers:  but 
manj'  of  them  are  of  the  most  illogical 
character.  These  differentials  are 
based  on  historical  accidents,  on  the 
relative  skill  of  different  groups  of  men 
in  gaining  increases  and  on  unessential 
peculiarities  of  place  and  practice. 
During  the  War,  some  of  the  great 
wage  boards  established  miiform  rates 
for  men  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  (barring  colored  lal)or  in 
certain  parts  of  the  South)  and  set  up 
identical  rates  in  all  this  area  for  skilled 
men  in  a  great  variety  of  trades .  These 
awards  wiped  out  a  host  of  ohl  differ- 
entials. Sometimes  they  fitted  im- 
perfectly and  caused  embarrassment. 
But  on  the  whole  they  worked.  Since 
the  War,  the  reversion  to  the  old  princi- 
ple of  special  wage  fixing  in  each  place 
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has  brought  about  a  certain  measure  of 
diversity.  But  as  long  as  the  war- 
time idea  of  national  standards  was 
adhered  to  there  v.as  nothing  in- 
herently impractical  about  the  sj'stem. 
National  standards  may  be  too  high  or 
too  low  or  \NTongly  draAm  up,  but  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  if  we  want 
them  they  can  be  made  to  work. 

There  are  good  human  and  indus- 
trial reasons  for  believing  that  under  a 
truly  fair  and  logical  system  of  re- 
muneration devoid  of  accidents,  the 
pay,  the  worth,  of  most  persons  would 
be  not  far  from  uniform.  ^Vhen  it 
comes  to  creative  work,  when  it  comes 
to  very  special  peculiarities,  j)ersons 
differ  enormously;  so  that  one  man 
might  well  be  worth  a  thousand  others. 
How  many  workmen  would  it  take  to 
fill  the  place  of  XeMlon,  or  Lincoln,  or. 
perhaps,  of  some  of  the  real  makers  of 
modern  industry?  But  in  proportion 
as  industry  becomes  standardized  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  practice,  in  pro- 
portion as  there  is  education,  trans- 
ference of  skill,  and  the  spread  over 
great  areas  of  each  new  thing  that 
someone  discovers,  the  great  majority 
of  people  are  put  at  work  carrying  out 
measures  tliouglit  out  ])y  others.  Real 
ingenuity  becomes  more  valuable  tlian 
ever;  but  nine-tenths  and  more  of 
the  actual  work  of  the  world  becomes 
routine.  Now  at  routine  work  ])eo])le 
are  potentially  not  so  far  from  ecpial. 
There  may  be  many  occupations  that 
not  everyone  could  fill;  but  as  long  as 
there  are  many  more  people  who  could 
fill  these  occupations — and  would  be 
glad  to  do  so— than  there  are  such 
j)ositions  to  be  filled,  such  di.stinctive 
callings  have  no  special  value  under  our 
system  and  draw  no  more  renumeration 
than  the  other  work  of  the  world. 

Xot  everyone  may  be  able  to  rea<l, 
or  engage  in  this  or  that  work  requiring 
sjiccial  knowledge.  But  when  more 
{people  can  read  than  there  is  need  for 


clerks,  when  more  people  are  educated 
than  there  is  need  for  school  teachers, 
when  more  people  are  versed  in  lan- 
guages than  there  is  need  for  transla- 
tors, these  occupations  tend  to  lose  their 
special  economic  importance.  Edu- 
cation and  the  greater  adaptability  of 
labor  tend  to  wipe  out  old  aristocracies 
of  learning  and  trade.  The  miit  of 
industrial  labor  power  tends  to  be 
fixed  at  the  value  of  one  pair  of  hands, 
or  one  pair  of  eyes,  or  one  center  of 
mental  attention.  INIost  persons  are 
about  as  rich  as  all  others  in  their  pos- 
session of  one  or  more  of  these  ultimate 
factors  of  production.  So,  in  spite  of 
great  differences  of  character  and  phy- 
sique, we  find  the  earnings  of  women 
approaching  those  of  men,  of  the 
illiterate  approaching  those  of  the  col- 
lege bred,  of  clerks  and  skilled  journey- 
men, of  })rain- workers  and  common 
laborers  tending  to  one  level.  The 
very  exceptional  man,  or  the  man 
whose  income  is  dependent  on  what  he 
has  himself  ])uilt  up  outside  of  the  field 
of  the  great  industries,  may  conform  to 
no  standard  at  all.  But  it  vaW  become 
increasingly  possible  for  wage  earners 
throughout  our  country,  and  indeed 
in  not  so  long  a  time  throughout  the 
AN'orld,  io  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  one 
standard  of  living. 

Rate-setting  Bureaus,  Unions  and 
Wage  Boards 

With  the  increasing  tendency 
towards  nation-wide  industrial  enter- 
])riscs,  with  the  increasing  frequency 
ANith  which  workers  move  about,  with 
the  increasing  staiulardization  of  the 
conditions  of  culture  ever,>nvhere,  this 
task  of  working  out  somid  wage  stand- 
ards based  on  a  broad  view  of  the 
standard  of  living  will  become  in- 
creasingly essential. 

So  the  writer  feels  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  reject  the  standard  of 
living    basis    for    determining    wage.s. 
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especially  when  it  comes  to  future  de- 
velopments; just  as  it  would  not  be 
fair  for  society  to  ask  the  workers, 
under  present  conditions,  to  refrain 
from  striving  for  increases  in  their  own 
money  wages.  We  are  very  far,  how- 
ever, from  finding  fault  with  the  efforts 
of  companies  and  managers  to  do  what 
can  be  done  to  line  up  in  their  proper 
relations  the  pay  of  the  different  groups 
of  workers  in  their  own  employ. 
Probably  the  best  plan  that  is  now 
generally  possible  would  be  to  take  the 
general  rate  paid  in  the  line  of  work,  or 
make  an  advance  on  it  if  it  is  desired, 
and  then  work  out  by  some  such 
method  as  Dr.  Mitchell  has  suggested 
a  system  of  differentials  for  the  higher 
or  the  more  trying  sort  of  tasks.  The 
effort  should  be  made  to  minimize, 
rather  than  magnify,  the  difference  in 
rates  between  different  varieties  of 
work.  But  pains  should  be  taken  to 
give  liberal  pecuniary  encouragement 
to  the  development  of  those  higher 
qualities  of  ingenuity  and  trustworthi- 
ness which  often  take  years  properly  to 
develop  and  are  of  inestimable  value. 
Also,  care  should  be  taken  to  reward 
different  people  on  the  same  job  in 
proportion  to  service  rendered. 

What  we  have  especially  ^\ished  to 
bring  out,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the 
best  and  the  most  scientific  rate-setting, 
if  confined  to  a  plant,  will  be  short  of  a 
complete  solution  of  the  problem.  No 
amount  of  psychology'  or  study  of  con- 
ditions within  the  shop  can  take  the 
place  of  the  adjustment,  through 
instrumentalities  wider  than  the  shop, 
of  those  great  forces  and  principles 
whose  sphere  of  action  may  be  as 
broad  as  all  industry.  As  long  as  in- 
dustry falls  as  far  short  as  it  does  at 
present  of  being  just,  there  must  be 
some  means  by  which  rate-setting  is 
influenced  by  the  great  movements  of 
groups  of  workmen  to  safeguard  or 
improve  their  condition.     As  industry 


gets  better  control  of  itself  and  its 
plans  l)ecome  more  comprehensive, 
there  must  be  developed  some  means 
by  which  the  agents  for  in;uiy  plants 
and  industries,  iind  for  coiintlt'ss  num- 
bers of  employes,  may  get  logctlicr  and 
work  out  generally  applicable  and  fair 
standards  of  compensation.  Scientific 
rate-setting  in  the  plant  is  a  goo<l 
tangible  place  to  begin,  lint  tlierc 
will  remain  a  place  for  the  lal)or  union 
and  the  collective  bargain  through  all 
of  today;  and  tomorrow,  a  very  large 
function  should  be  served  ]>y  the  board 
of  arbitration  or  the  council  of  iiulustry. 
All  are  needed  if  rate-setting  is  to  bi* 
broad  as  well  as  minute. 

The  Fruitful  Way  to  Improve 
Conditions 

There  is  one  by-product  of  Dr. 
Mitchell's  discussion  which  is  perhaps 
of  greater  importance  than  the  main 
problem  which  we  have  been  trying  to 
solve.  He  says  that  money  advances 
in  wage-rates  do  not  on  the  whole  bene- 
fit labor.  While  we  have  tried  to 
modify  that  in  certain  particulars,  on 
the  whole  it  should  be  agreed  that 
money  advances  do  not  in  themseh'es 
advance  the  workers  very  far  along  tiic 
road  to  economic  betterment.  Dr. 
Mitchell  says  that,  not  a  general 
money  advance,  but  the  establishment 
of  a  right  relationship  between  the  pay 
of  different  groups  of  workers  is  the 
important  matter.  That  relationshij) 
should,  indeed,  be  worked  out.  Hut 
the  subject  should  not  be  dismissed 
without  its  being  pointed  out,  as  Dr. 
]Mitchell  would  be  the  first  to  agree, 
that  the  real  solution  of  the  problem  of 
the  betterment  of  the  worker  is  through 
greater  production. 

But,  for  the  individual  worker  or  the 
indi\'idual  plant  or  even  the  individual 
industry,  greater  production  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  gain  to  the  men  in 
that  plant  or  industry.     It  may  if  the 
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management  agrees  to  make  it  so. 
The  last  thought  which  the  WTiter 
wishes  to  liring  out  is  that  while  greater 
production  makes  possible  the  greater 
welfare  of  the  worker,  and  while  in  the 
long  run,  if  the  greater  production  is 
wide  enough,  it  is  bound  to  improve 
his  condition,  the  one  way  for  the 
worker  to  assure  himself  of  increasing 
his  real  wages — either  now,  or  in  the 
event  of  greater  production  in  the 
future — is  for  him  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram, not  so  much  of  raising  wages,  as 
of  reducing  profits  (in  the  economic 
sense  of  returns  in  excess  of  wage-cost, 
interest  charges,  and  necessary  ex- 
penses). The  way  out  lies  not  so 
much  in  planning  to  make  incomes 
greater  as  in  starting  a  resolute  cam- 
paign to  make  goods  cost  less. 

Lowering  of  Selling   Prices,   the 
Goal 

That,  perhaps,  is  the  real  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  this  whole  dLscussion.  The 
forcing  up  of  the  general  money  wage- 
rate,  even  if  it  were  possible,  is  too 
sweeping  and  iTidiscriminate  a  measure. 
It  would  under  most  circumstances  do 
little  or  nothing  beyond  increasing  the 
cost  of  li\nng.  A  much  moio  logical 
and  effective  procedure  would  be  to 
begin  at  the  purchasing  end  and,  where- 
ever  there  is  an  obvious  gulf  between 
labor  cost  and  the  selling  j)rice  of  goods, 
work  for  a  lowering  of  selling  prices. 

From  the  strictly  practical  point  of 
view  of  furthering  the  workers'  in- 
terests, this  coTicenlration  on  the  ques- 
tion of  wliat  goods  cost  furnishes  a 
l>etler  starling  jjoint  than  even  the 
ultimately  more  inii)ortant  (|uestion  of 
etiiciency  of  production.  For,  so  far  as 
tlie  consumer  is  concerned,  it  is  only 
those  imi)rovemenls  in  pro(hiction 
which  actually  cheapen  goods  on  the 
market  that  count.  The  lowering  of 
selling  ])rices  is,  therefore,  the  tangible 
thing  to  watch,  the  concrete  goal  to 


work  for.  With  this  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  mind,  labor  and  all  those  who 
consume  (and  that  means  everyone) 
should  start  back  along  the  stream  of 
goods,  looking  for  all  the  places  where 
wealth  may  have  been  diverted.  All 
the  places  where  cheap  goods  have  be- 
come dear  should  be  examined;  all  the 
wastes  should  be  stopped,  until  finally 
that  point  is  reached  where  the  stream 
can  be  increased  in  its  original  flow 
through  greater  production.  The  en- 
richment of  production  is,  of  course, 
the  fundamental  thing;  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  popular  welfare  it  is  no 
less  important  to  overhaul  that  whole 
system  of  production  and  exchange 
through  which  goods  which  may  be 
cheap  in  the  making  in  so  many  cases 
become  expensive  in  the  bu^nng. 

In  general,  then,  the  campaign  must 
be  aimed  at  every  form  of  privilege,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  inefficiency,  on  the 
other.  But  the  possibility  of  success 
lies  in  its  being  a  piece-meal  under- 
taking. Losses  nmst  be  attacked  ac- 
cording to  the  ways  in  which  they 
occur.  The  campaign  must  be  waged 
on  a  hundred  different  fronts,  on 
monojjoly  and  profiteering  of  every 
form;  on  tariffs  whose  purpose  is  privi- 
lege, and  on  wrongly  or  weakly  con- 
structed systems  of  taxation;  on  un- 
earned increments,  on  unstable  money, 
on  violent  changes  of  all  sorts,  and 
devices  for  keeping  out  competition; 
on  wars,  and  the  preparation  for  wars, 
and  the  aftermath  of  wars;  on  anti- 
social trade  practices  and  harmful 
union  rides;  on  ineffective  systems  of 
cniploj'^ment ;  on  ignorance,  on  out-of- 
date  methods;  on  inadequate  education 
— on  the  host  of  forces  which  make 
some  people  undeservedly  rich  or  bury 
great  sections  of  industry  uiider  a  load 
of  inefficiency.  The  solution  is  complex 
beyond  description;  but  it  is  the  only 
way  in  which  society  at  large  can  ad- 
vance. 
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If  by  consistent  effort  along  these 
lines  selling  prices  can  be  kept  reasona- 
bly close  to  necessary  labor  (and  in- 
terest) costs,  it  makes  little  difference 
(so  far  as  we  are  concerned  here)  what 
the  general  level  of  incomes  is.  Let  us 
make  sm-e,  as  Dr.  Mitchell  urges,  that 
the  different  rates  of  remuneration  are 


in  proper  relation  to  one  another;  and 
then  be  content  to  have  the  general 
level  of  incomes  established  wherever 
monetary  considerations  prescribe. 
Some  attention  the  money  wage  must 
always  receive;  but  it  will  tend  in- 
creasingly to  become  the  small  end  of 
a  very  big  problem. 


The  Equilibrium  Wage 

By  T.  N.  Carver 

Harvard  University 


I  KNOW  of  only  one  approximately 
satisfactory  price  for  any  commod- 
ity and  that  is  a  price  which  will 
tempt  producers  to  produce  as  large 
a  product  as  buyers  are  willing  to 
buy  at  the  price,  or  which  will  tempt 
buyers  to  buy  as  much  as  producers 
are  willing  to  produce  at  the  price.  If 
the  price  is  sufficient  to  call  forth  an 
adequate  product,  producers  must  find 
it  relatively  satisfactory.  If  buyers 
are  willing  to  buy  the  whole  product, 
they  must  find  the  price  relatively 
satisfactory. 

Of  course  no  price  is  ever  absolutely 
satisfactory  to  anybody.  Sellers  would 
always  be  better  satisfied,  or  more 
nearly  satisfied,  if  the  price  were  dif- 
ferent— generally  if  it  were  higher  than 
that  which  they  are  getting.  Buyers 
would  be  more  nearly  satisfied  vdth  a 
different  price — generally  a  lower  price 
than  that  which  they  are  paying.  We 
may  as  well  dismiss  at  once,  therefore, 
the  possibility  of  ever  finding  an  ab- 
solutely satisfactory  price  for  anj-thing. 
Except  in  cases  of  siege,  famine  or 
abnormal  scarcity  when  supply  can- 
not increase  to  balance  demand,  we 
must  be  content  with  a  price  which 
producers  find  satisfactory  enough  to 
induce  them  to  keep  on  producing  and 
which  buyers  find  satisfactory  enough 
to  induce  them  to  keep  on  buying,  so 
that   there   is   a   balance   maintained 


between  production  and  consumption. 

With  one  important  exception,  I 
should  apply  the  same  test  to  the 
determination  of  a  satisfactory  price 
for  any  economic  service,  whether  it  be 
that  of  the  laborer,  the  saver  or  the 
business  man.  If  the  incomes  of  busi- 
ness men  are  sufficient  to  attract  into 
business  as  many  men  of  high  quality 
as  the  industrial  conditions  can  sup- 
port, business  men  must  find  their  in- 
comes relatively  satisfactory;  that  is, 
as  satisfactory,  all  things  considered, 
as  those  of  alternative  occupations. 
We  are  assuming,  of  course,  that 
violence  and  fraud  are  eliminated  and 
that  the  incomes  are  secured  as  the 
result  of  service  rendered.  There  is  no 
more  reason,  however,  for  insisting 
upon  this  assumption  in  the  case  of 
business  men  than  in  the  case  of  savers 
or  laborers.  One  class  is  no  more 
likely  than  any  other  to  make  use  of 
violence  and  fraud.  As  a  matter  of 
actual  history,  at  least  in  recent  years, 
business  men  have  not  made  larger 
use  of  these  methods  than  have  laborers. 

If  interest  rates  are  high  enough  to 
induce  people  to  save  as  much  as  can 
be  invested  in  productive  industry 
without  loss  to  the  investors,  interest 
rates  are  relatively  satisfactory;  that 
is,  savers  find  them  satisfactory-  enough 
to  induce  them  to  keep  on  saving. 
Borrowers    and    investors    find    them 
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satisfactory  enough  to  induce  them  to 
keep  on  borro-^N-ing  and  investing  and 
the  balance  is  maintained. 

With  the  one  exception  suggested 
above,  wages  are  satisfactory  in  any  oc- 
cupation when  they  are  high  enough  to 
induce  as  many  laborers  to  seek  that 
occupation  as  employers  are  willing  to 
employ  at  those  wages. 

The  exception  referred  to  above 
occurs  when  there  is  a  gross  oversupply 
of  unskilled  labor.  When  that  condi- 
tion exists,  very  low  wages  will  be 
sufficient  to  attract  as  many  unskilled 
laborers  as  can  be  used.  If  those  low 
wages  are  not  high  enough  to  enable 
the  unskilled  laborer  to  live  according 
to  a  standard  which  is  considered 
decent  for  a  civilized  country,  they  are 
not  satisfactory  to  the  country,  even 
though  sufficient  numbers  of  unskilled 
laborers  are  willing  to  accept  them. 

A  minimum  wage  must  then  be 
adopted  and  enforced.  It  should  be 
leased  upon  the  cost  of  living  accord- 
ing to  the  lowest  standard  of  living 
that  is  consistent  with  a  dignified  and 
civilized  life.  It  has  no  reason  for  its 
existence  except  where  this  minimum 
standard  of  civilized  life  is  threatened. 
When  this  minimum  standard  is  threat- 
ened, the  minimum  wage  must  be 
enforced  without  fear  or  favor,  declar- 
ing every  self-dependent  person  who 
caimot  earn  it  to  be  an  object  of 
charity  and  treating  him  as  such. 

Minimum    Wage    tuk    Only    Wage 
Related  to  Cost  of  Living 

The  onlj'  wage,  therefore,  that  needs 
to  be  based  upon  the  cost  of  living,  or 
pay  any  attention  to  the  cost  of  living, 
is  the  minimum  wage  below  which  we 
do  not  consider  it  decent  to  allow  any 
one  to  live.  There  is  no  reason  for 
inquiring  into  the  cost  of  living  at  all 
in  trying  to  estal)lish  incomes  for 
skilled  laborers,  business  or  profes- 
sional men.    Here  the  equilibrium  wage 


is  the  wage  that  most  nearly  approxi- 
mates that  which  is  satisfactory.  There 
is,  of  course,  the  possibility  that  some 
skilled  or  learned  occupation,  or  in- 
dividuals followdng  a  skilled  or  learned 
occupation,  might  not  be  able  to  get 
the  minimum  wage  as  above  defined. 
In  such  cases  the  minimum  wage  should 
be  enforced  in  the  interest  of  decency 
and  civilization.  The  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  force  these  unfortunate 
individuals  either  into  the  acceptance 
of  charity  or  into  some  other  occupa- 
tion where  they  could  earn  a  decent 
living. 

To  attempt  to  enforce  a  wage  higher 
than  the  equilibrium  wage  in  any  oc- 
cupation where  the  earnings  are  above 
the  decent  minimum  wall  produce 
at  least  one  unfortunate  result.  The 
wage  would  then  be  so  high  as  to 
attract  into  that  well-paid  occupation 
more  than  could  be  employed.  Large 
numbers  of  laborers  would  justly  feel 
aggrieved  at  being  unable  to  get  into 
so  attractive  an  occupation  and  com- 
pelled to  find  employment  in  one  that 
was  less  attractive.  If  all  the  well- 
paid  and  attractive  occupations  be- 
come similarly  overcrowded — in  other 
words,  if  the  wages  are  so  high  in 
all  occupations  above  the  unskilled 
trades  as  to  attract  more  than  can  get 
in  or  find  employment — it  means 
necessarily  and  arithmetically  that  the 
surplus  must  be  crowded  downward 
toward  the  unskilled  occupations. 

So  far  as  the  present  problem  is 
concerned,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
very  far  into  the  question  as  to  what 
determines  the  equilibrium  wage  in 
any  occupation.  It  is  rather  obvious 
that  the  demand  for  labor  in  any 
productive  occupation  in  some  way 
depends  upon  the  productivity  of 
labor.  If  labor  is  very  scarce  and  hard 
to  find,  so  that  each  individual  is 
badly  needed,  the  productivity  of  each 
individual  will  be  high.    You  can  say 
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of  such  a  trade,  "A  few  more  laborers,  a 
great  deal  more  product — a  few  less 
laborers,  a  great  deal  less  product." 
In  technical  jargon,  the  marginal  pro- 
ductivity is  high.  If  there  are  so  many 
crowding  into  the  occupation  that 
you  can  say,  "No  more  are  needed," 
or  "A  few  more  laborers,  very  little 
more  product, — a  fewless  laborers,  very 
little  less  product,"  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  employer  will  offer  high  wages  in 
such  an  occupation.  The  marginal  pro- 
ductivity of  labor  is  low. 

No  wage  board,  however,  would  need 
to  waste  any  time  trying  to  figure  out 
the  marginal  productivity  of  labor. 
The  equilibrium  of  demand  and  supply 
would  be  a  better  indication  than  any 


figures  that  any  body  of  exi)erts  would 
be  likely  to  find.  All  they  would  need 
to  do  would  be  to  see  whether  the 
wages  were  sufficient  to  attraet  into 
the  occupation  as  many  workers  with 
adequate  skill  and  training  as  em- 
ployers were  willing  to  employ. 

I  have  read  most  of  the  things  that 
have  been  ^\Titten  in  recent  >'ears  to 
becloud  this  issue.  It  would  be  a 
tedious  and  rather  profitless  task  to  go 
over  their  arguments  in  fletail.  I  have 
decided  that  the  most  effective  refuta- 
tion is  to  state  the  essential  i)rinciple 
in  as  definite  and  dogmatic  form  as 
possible,  leaving  readers  to  make  up 
their  own  minds  as  to  the  relative  rea- 
sonableness of  the  contending  theories. 


Factors  Determining  Real  Wages 

By  Ernest  Minor  Patterson 

University  of  Pennsylvania 


ECONOMIC  theorizing  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  professional 
economists.  So-called  practical  men 
of  necessity  have  their  theories  on 
economic  questions,  or  they  would  not 
be  able  to  direct  the  enterprises  which 
they  lead,  or  to  formulate  policies  in 
connection  with  them.  Both  business 
men  and  economists  have  suffered  from 
two  weaknesses  in  their  theorizing, 
and  several  of  the  articles  before  us  for 
discussion  in  this  issue  of  The  Annals 
indicate  what  these  difficulties  are. 

One  is  the  desire  to  find  an  explana- 
tion of  economic  happenings  in  as 
broad  principles  as  possible.  Physi- 
cists, chemists,  astronomers  and  others 
are  constantly  seeking  for  all-inclusive 
generalizations  such  as  the  law  of 
gravitation,  the  periodic  law,  the  law 
of  inertia.  Such  generalizations  are 
extremely  valuable,  and  with  their  aid 
much  more  progress  can  be  made  than 
without  it.  If  similar  laws  could  be 
found  in  the  social  sciences,  they  would 


be  equally  helpful.  There  is  much 
reason,  however,  to  doubt  whether 
such  laws  can  be  formulated,  at  least 
wath  our  present  knowledge.  The 
field  of  social  science  is  one  in  which 
there  are  so  many  forces  of  such  un- 
known or  immeasurable  strength  that 
it  is  probable  that  very  few  broad 
generalizations  can  as  yet  be  made. 
Certain  it  is  that  not  many  of  the  so- 
called  laws  in  economics  have  been 
able  to  stand  the  test  of  current  criti- 
cism. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  to  be 
found  in  the  second  of  the  weaknesses 
referred  to,  which  is  a  failure  to  adapt 
economic  theorizing  to  changing  con- 
ditions. Economics  must  build  on 
certain  assumptions  taken  from  other 
sciences.  In  the  last  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  years  these  other  sciences,  no- 
tably biology  and  psychology',  have 
been  so  revolutionized  that  the  bases 
on  which  economists  built  have  been 
strongly  shaken,  if  not  entirely  swept 
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away.  More  than  most  of  us  real- 
ize the  structure  of  economic  theory 
has  been  built  on  hedonistic  and 
rationalistic  assumptions  no  longer 
acceptable  to  biologists  and  psycholo- 
gists. The  trouble  has  been  intensified 
by  the  changing  nature  of  the  phenom- 
ena with  which  economics  deals.  A 
hundred  or  more  years  ago,  economic 
prganization  was  more  largely  com- 
petitive than  at  present,  and  laissez 
faire  was  a  more  generally  accepted 
doctrine  than  it  is  today.  With  the 
passage  of  time  monopoly  has  become 
much  more  prevalent  than  before,  and 
government  exercises  a  far  greater  de- 
gree of  influence  in  the  conduct  of 
business  affairs. 

These  difficulties  should  be  kept  in 
mind  in  an  analysis  of  the  problem  of 
wages.  We  may  first  of  all  assume 
that  we  are  primarily  concerned  with 
real  wages  instead  of  with  money 
wages.  This  will  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  fluctuations  in  the  price  level, 
which  change  the  amount  of  real  wages 
received,  should  be  corrected,  and  that 
we  need  not  disapprove  any  forces  that 
are  designed  to  bring  this  about. 
Trade  unions,  administrative  bodies 
and  other  influences  may  be  satisfac- 
tory aids  in  securing  this  result. 

Additions  to  Wages  from  Rent, 
Interest  and  Profits 

As  we  turn  from  money  wages  to  real 
wages,  we  may  o1)S(tvc  that  these  may 
be  increased  by  additions  to  the  wage 
scale  from  cither  of  two  sources.  One 
is  by  deductions  from  rent,  interest  and 
profits  witliout  any  increase  in  the 
aggregate  volume  of  community  out- 
put. The  other  is  ])y  increasing  the 
product  of  the  community,  thus  fur- 
nishing a  larger  return  to  the  factors  in 
production,  with  the  expectation  that 
labor  will  share  in  the  general  gain. 

Wliile  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
many  particular  enterpri.ses  cannot  pay 


higher  wages  and  continue  to  survive, 
it  does  not  follow  that  the  industry 
of  the  community  as  a  whole  is  simi- 
larly handicapped.  The  enterprises 
referred  to  are  in  many  instances 
marginal  plants  operated,  perhaps,  on 
an  extremely  inefficient  basis.  Their 
elimination  under  pressure  would  in 
many  cases  merely  mean  that  the 
business  formerly  secured  by  them 
would  go  to  more  efficient  plants 
whose  productivity  per  unit  of  effort  is 
greater.  With  a  larger  return  they 
might  be  able  (though  perhaps  not 
willing)  to  pay  a  higher  wage  scale. 
Similarly,  a  curtailment  of  profits  and 
a  diversion  of  this  fund  to  wage  earners 
would  give  them  a  larger  return,  and 
would  not  seriously  affect  the  aggregate 
productivity  of  the  community.  Fre- 
quently profits  are  sufficiently  great  to 
warrant  us  in  concluding  that  if  a 
workable  device  were  found  for  trans- 
ferring a  part,  at  least,  of  this  sum  to 
wage  earners  in  higher  wages,  there 
would  be  no  decrease  in  productivity. 

In  some  cases  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  interest 
paid  would  in  no  way  affect  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  saving.  It  is  quite 
generally  agreed  that  much  saving 
would  be  done  without  any  offer  of 
interest,  and  many  contend  that  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  current  additions  to 
the  capital  fund  comes  from  profits 
rather  than  from  the  economies  of 
those  who  are  induced  to  save  by  the 
offer  of  interest  payments.  If  here, 
too,  some  device  could  be  found  which 
would  divert  some  part  of  these  interest 
payments  to  wage  earners  rather  than 
to  capitalists,  the  wage  earners  would 
gain. 

In  reply  to  this  argument  it  may  be 
contended  that  even  if  these  amounts 
could  be  diverted  to  wage  earners  they 
would  save  so  little  that  we  should  not 
have  each  year  the  appropriate  addi- 
tions to  the  capital  fund  of  the  com- 
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munity.  It  is  contended  that  wage 
earners  would  devote  any  extra  income 
to  establishing  higher  standards  of 
living,  and  that  the  total  volume  of 
community  saving  would  be  less  than 
we  have  today.  This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  self-evident.  Much  that 
goes  in  rent,  interest  and  profits  today 
is  certainly  not  saved,  but  is  spent  in 
the  purchase  of  luxuries.  Then,  too, 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  in  the 
period  from,  say  1896  to  1914,  appro- 
priate amounts  were  diverted  to  our 
capital  fund.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
during  that  period  the  world  set  aside 
a  larger  amount  than  was  advisable  for 
construction  purposes,  thus  lessening 
the  output  of  consumption  goods  for 
the  sake  of  a  presumed  increase  in  the 
output  of  such  goods  in  the  distant 
future. 

Diversions  of  certain  amounts  from 
rent,  interest  and  profits  to  wages, 
need  not  be  made  in  a  direct  manner, 
but  may  be  accomplished  indirectly. 
Any  form  of  direct  tax  on  these  funds, 
particularly  on  rent  and  profits,  might 
make  possible  the  le\'ying  of  lower 
indirect  taxes,  and  thus  leave  with 
wage  earners  a  larger  fraction  of  their 
gross  incomes  for  expenditure  on  com- 
forts and  luxuries.  Any  shift  from 
direct  to  indirect  taxation  is  in  effect  a 
lowering  of  real  wages,  since  workers 
who  are  compelled  to  pay  higher  prices 
are  compelled  to  resort  to  a  lower 
standard  of  living.  Wages  may  also 
be  increased,  of  course,  through  profit- 
sharing  plans  which  give  to  the  work- 
ers a  larger  return. 

Such  information  as  we  have  regard- 
ing the  national  income  indicates, 
however,  that  the  total  volume  of 
product  is  not  so  large  that  we  can 
secure  any  great  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  wage  earners  without 
some  increase  in  productivity.  The 
estimates  of  Professor  W.  C.  Mitchell 
and  others,  which  are  the  most  recent 


and  the  most  reliable,  show  that  our 
total  national  income  was  onlv  $'28,- 
800,000,000  in  1909,  and  $60,040,000.- 
000  in  1918,'  while  the  average  annual 
earnings  of  employes  normally  engaged 
in  all  industries  was  only  f}i>2G  in  1909 
and  $1,078  in  1918.2  Such  estimates 
give  weight  to  the  contention  that  not 
only  is  the  amount  received  by  labor 
deplorably  small,  but  that  the  total 
product  is  not  sufficient  for  any  great 
increase  in  the  per-capita  wage  even 
though  complete  justice  in  distribution 
were  assured. 

Ways  of  Increasing   PRODucTi\aTY 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  of  the 
proposals  for  securing  larger  output  is 
presented  by  Professor  Carver.'  He 
has  merely  restated  with  his  character- 
istic clarity  and  vigor  his  adherence  to 
the  idea  of  proportionality.  The  prob- 
lem, he  argues,  is  that  of  securing  the 
proper  relative  amounts  of  the  natural 
resources,  capital  and  labor  that  are 
employed  in  production.  The  liest 
possible  arrangement  is  one  in  which 
the  amounts  of  each  are  so  nicely  ad- 
justed that  the  desired  output  is  se- 
cured. Natural  resources  are  the  least 
variable  in  volume,  but  capital  is  the 
result  of  saving.  If  owners  of  capital 
are  receiving  a  high  return,  this  will 
encourage  saving,  add  to  the  supply  of 
capital  and  thus  lower  the  rate  of 
interest.  There  will  be  more  product, 
and  a  larger  amount  than  before 
will  go  to  labor.  If  laborers  are  so 
numerous  that  their  per-capita  receipts 
are  meager,  their  numbers  shouhl  be 
restricted  by  limiting  immigrants  from 
abroad  and  from  heaven.  If  some 
are  very  highly  paid,  while  others  (say 
the  unskilled)  get  but  little,  train  more 

1  The  Income  in  the  United  States,  p.  IH.  Ilar- 
court,  Brace  and  Company. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  102. 

'C/.  "The  Equilibrium  Wage"  by  T.  N. 
Carver  in  thisjvolume. 
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men  for  the  positions  that  pay  well, 
leaving  fewer  for  the  unskilled  tasks, 
the  pay  for  which  will  then  increase. 

In  our  discussion  of  other  methods  of 
aiding  in  the  problem,  there  is  danger 
that  the  truth  of  Professor  Carver's 
contention  will  be  overlooked.  It  is 
as  fundamental  as  any  argument 
could  well  be,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a 
complete  answer  to  the  question  raised. 
Its  weakness  is  that  it  does  not  make 
due  allowance  for  the  changes  that 
have  come  in  our  knowledge  of  human 
beings  and  in  the  economic  organiza- 
tion of  the  world. 

To  a  degree  Professor  Carver  recog- 
nizes this  by  assenting  to  a  minimum 
wage  "based  upon  the  cost  of  living 
according  to  the  lowest  standard  of 
living  that  is  consistent  with  a  digni- 
fied and  civilized  life."  Free  compe- 
tition with  complete  mobility  of  the 
factors  of  production  does  not  exist. 
Birth  control  and  restraints  on  immi- 
gration do  not  as  yet  operate  suffi- 
ciently well  to  solve  the  difficulties; 
hence,  a  minimum  wage  as  described, 
but  beyond  this  the  equilibrium  of 
demand  and  supply. 

The  solution  is  a  good  one,  but  by  no 
means  adequate.  The  older  econom- 
ics assumed  a  greater  mobility  of  labor 
and  capital  than  existed  even  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  that  grows  less  as 
the  years  pass.  Also,  it  viewed  men  as 
productive  units  which  would  merely 
struggle  for  "higher  wages,  shorter 
hours  and  better  working  conditions." 
lint  organization  has  growni  on  both 
sides,  until  today  the  amount  of  compe- 
tition as  comi)ared  with  monopoly  is 
far  less  than  })cfore.  Among  laborers 
notice,  for  example,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  great 
labor  unions  of  Furope.  Moreover, 
these  workers  refuse  to  accept  theories 
of  specific  productivity  as  settling  the 
matter.  They  refuse  to  consider  tlicm- 
selves  ail  product  iye'units   whose  re- 


muneration is  to  be  determined  by  an 
equilibrium  of  demand  and  supply. 
Sabotage  of  all  sorts  is  practised  by 
them  even  as  it  is  practised  by  their 
employers,  who  refuse  to  operate  at  a 
loss  or  who  even  destroy  products  to 
raise  prices. 

With  the  old  assumptions  and  theo- 
ries workers  are  dissatisfied,  and  many 
employers  agree  with  them.  No  longer 
can  it  be  claimed  that  in  spite  of  its 
faults  capitalism  works  so  well  that  the 
world  must  not  experiment  with  un- 
tried methods.  Capitalism  itself  is  a 
changing  thing,  and  is  today  far  differ- 
ent from  the  organization  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  In  its  modified  form  it 
is  still  functioning  so  haltingly  that 
many  thoughtful  business  men  realize 
that  still  further  changes  must  come. 
Only  the  evening  before  this  article 
was  prepared  the  writer  attended  a 
lecture  where  he  saw  a  well-known 
banker  and  an  equally  prominent  dip- 
lomat applaud  a  speaker  who  stated 
that  European  labor  is  critical  of 
traditional  capitalism  and  demanding 
that  labor  be  allowed  to  aid  in  the 
direction  of  industry. 

The  wage  problem,  then,  is  in  part  a 
problem  of  better  distribution,  and  in 
part  one  of  larger  production.  But 
larger  product  is  dependent  on  many 
things.  The  Committee  on  Elimina- 
tion of  Waste  in  Industrj'^  of  the  Feder- 
ated American  Engineering  Societies 
has  recently  issued  a  report  entitled 
Waste  in  Industry.  To  this  committee 
waste  is  nothing  more  than  a  failure  to 
attain  standards  of  accomplishment 
that  have  already  been  demonstrated 
in  practice  as  feasible.  Their  assess- 
ment of  responsibility  for  existing 
waste  in  certain  industries  studied, 
places  on  management  percentages 
ranging  from  50  per  cent  in  textile 
manufacturing  to  81  per  cent  in  the 
metal  trades.  Labor  is  held  responsi- 
ble for  only  9  per  cent  in  the  metal 
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trades  and  for  28  per  cent  in  printing, 
where  its  responsibility  was  thought 
greatest.  Other  factors  than  manage- 
ment and  labor  are  held  responsible  for 
the  other  wastes. 

This  report  is  only  another  evidence 
of  our  shifting  of  attention  from  prob- 
lems of  distribution  to  problems  of 
production,  a  change  which  is  due  to 
our  realization  of  the  inadequacy  of  our 
total  product,  to  the  growing  sabotage 
by  both  capital  and  labor,  and  to  the 
recognition  of  an  appalling  waste  in  our 
industrial  processes.  Its  significance 
here  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  clear 
that  management  is  responsible  for 
more  of  the  retardation  and  waste  of 
today  than  is  labor.  Since  wages  de- 
pend so  much  on  aggregate  output, 
more  criticism  and  advice  should  be 
directed  to  management  than  to  work- 
ers. Emphasis  should  be  given  to  this, 
for  it  is  being  continually  overlooked  in 
wage  discussions.  To  repeat:  Real 
wages  are  definitely  affected  by  the 
volume  of  output.  The  more  goods 
produced,  population  remaining  un- 
changed, the  more  the  per-capita  prod- 
uct, i.e.,  the  higher  real  wages  may 
become.  Sabotage  and  other  forms  of 
waste  lower  real  wages.  But  the  com- 
mittee of  engineers  just  referred  to 
conclude  not  only  that  the  waste  is 
serious  in  certain  industries  they  have 
examined  but  that  over  50  per  cent  of 
the  responsibility  rests  with  manage- 
ment and  less  than  25  per  cent  with 
labor.  Now,  mere  increase  of  product 
does  not  necessarily  mean  higher  wages, 
since  much  depends  on  its  distribution. 
Nevertheless,  much  depends  on  the 
effectiveness  of  management. 

Wage  Theories  Usually 
Inadequate 

A  given  wage  theory  may  seem  quite 
logical  and  yet  be  of  little  aid  in  an 
emergency.  The  late  President  Van 
Hise  once  told  the  writer  that  he  had 


searched  economic  theory  in  vain  for 
assistance  in  arbitrating  wage  disj)ut<'s; 
yet  we  are  concerned  %\-ith  the  fact  tliat 
we  want  results.  Our  theories  are  an 
attempt  to  generalize  on  the  facts. 
The  generalizations  have  often  been 
used  in  an  attempt  to  convince  workers 
of  the  justice  of  the  existing  scheme  of 
distribution.  They  have  not  been  con- 
vinced because,  after  all,  the  product 
is  a  joint  one  and  a  determination  of 
the  contribution  of  each  factor,  and 
hence  of  the  appropriate  reward  for 
each,  is  impossible.  The  theories  may 
or  may  not  be  accurate  descriptions  of 
fact,  but  as  stated  they  fail  to  convince 
workers  of  the  justice  of  their  reward. 
As  Professor  Tawney  has  pointed  out,^ 
it  is  time  to  shift  our  thoughts  from 
rights  to  the  more  important  idea, 
which  \s  function.  We  must  get  better 
results. 

What,  then,  should  be  our  wage 
theory?  The  writer  is  unfiling  to 
accept  any  one  theory  imless  it  be  that 
those  policies  should  be  adopted  that 
wall  secure  results — and  that  is  a  rather 
vague  generalization.  Instead  of  one 
theory  there  should  be  several. 

First  of  all,  the  law  of  proportional- 
ity has  its  place.  Professor  Carver's 
statement  of  it  cannot  be  improved 
upon,  and  no  matter  what  the  form  of 
social  organization,  it  must  not  be 
ignored.  But  by  itself  it  is  far  from 
adequate.  Along  with  it  should  go  a 
minimum  wage  as  a  protection  in  a 
society  where  other\\ise  many  would 
be  crushed. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  "state  of 
the  arts"  must  be  improved.  Scien- 
tific management  has  done  much,  and 
relative  rating  as  proposed  by  Dr. 
Mitchell^  offers  assistance  if  applied 
with  discretion.  Its  weaknesses  are 
two-fold:    First,    it   is   essentially  an 

^Tawney,  R.  H.:  The  Acquisitive  Society. 
'  "  Relative  Rating  Versus  Cost  of  Living  as 
a  Basis  of  Adjusting  Wage-Rates." 
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adaptation  of  the  piece  system,  and  as 
such  may  be  grossly  abused  by  un- 
scrupulous employers  unless  it  is  closely 
safeguarded.  Second,  it  assumes  the 
possibility  of  measuring  productivity. 
It  should  be  repeated  that  product  is  a 
result  of  the  functioning  of  several 
factors.  It  is  a  joint  product,  and  the 
contri])ution  of  any  one  factor  or  of  a 
single  unit  of  that  factor  is  essentially 
indeterminate,  unless  by  the  theory  of 
specific  productivity  (which  fails  to 
convince  the  interested  parties,  the 
workers).  The  wage  paid  under  Dr. 
IMitchell's  plan  is  accordingly  made  up 
of  two  parts.  If  A  tlireads  200  bolts  in 
a  given  time  while  B  tlu-eads  only  100, 
A  has  clearly  done  more  than  B,  and 
the  latter  may  assent  to  A's  receiving 
more  pay.  But  how  much  more? 
There  are  two  elements:  the  basic 
amount  B  produces  and  the  differential 
between  his  product  and  that  of  A. 
But  both  of  these  are  the  joint  products 
of  labor  working  with  tools  and  ma- 
terials. The  exact  product  of  neither 
can  be  determined.  Consequently  the 
idea  cannot  by  itself  be  accepted  as  a 
final  or  a  sole  solution  of  the  wage 
problem. 

Another  element  is  the  necessity  of 
recognizing  that  the  laborer  is  not 
entirely  wrong  when  he  "makes  work." 
Maximum  producti\nty  is  not  always 
to  his  best  interest.  At  the  close  of  the 
late  war  workers  were  exliorted  to  in- 
crease tiieir  ])roductivity,  but  soon  they 
\vere  informed  that  products  were 
largely  in  excess  of  orders,  and  that 
factories  must  close.  What  is  the 
(hfiiculty? 

It  lies  in  the  fact  that  even  just  dis- 
tribution (assuming  we  could  agree 
about  it)  and  maximum  productivity 
are  inadequate  explanations.  Our 
world  is  too  intricate  and  cumbersome 
for  such  formulae.  Production  must 
be  of  the  appropriate  kind,  and  mere 
exhortation  to  increase  its  amount  and 


then  trust  to  the  "invisible  hand"  or 
some  similar  influence  is  folly. 

Thus  production  may  be  of  luxuries 
or  non-essentials.  This  is  because  the 
articles  that  are  to  be  produced  are 
determined  by  prospective  profits, 
which  may  lead  to  greatly  increased 
construction  of  garages  and  moving 
picture  theaters  when  there  is  a  dearth 
of  dwellings,  or  to  the  manufacture  of 
an  unduly  large  volume  of  limousines 
when  other  commodities  are  more 
needed. 

Or  production  may  be  of  necessities, 
but  not  wisely  chosen.  Shoes  may  be 
manufactured  in  relatively  too  large 
numbers  as  compared  with  the  output 
of  cotton  cloth  or  steel  rails.  Produc- 
tion should  be  properly  diversified  if 
maximum  results  are  to  be  secured  and 
higher  wages  follow. 

Then,  too,  our  efforts  may  be  di- 
rected too  largely  to  the  production  of 
capital  goods  such  as  railways  and 
irrigation  projects,  with  a  view  to  a 
large  output  of  consumption  goods  in 
the  distant  future,  but  with  a  restricted 
output  of  consumption  goods  in  the 
immediate  present. 

These  last  few  paragraphs  seem  a 
little  remote  from  the  worries  of  a  given 
emploj'er  over  the  wage  scale  for  his 
plant,  but  the  connection  is  a  real  one. 
We  are  discussing  wage  theories  and 
the  problem  cannot  be  properly  treated 
unless  we  realize  its  many  ramifications 
from  the  field  of  distribution  into 
management,  business  cycles,  over- 
investment and  other  related  topics. 

Partial  Solution  in  the  Effective 
Functioning  of  Industry 

In  conclusion,  we  should  note  that 
no  wage  theory  will  long  be  satisfactory 
if  it  bases  wages  merely  on  the  com- 
parative strength  of  the  parties  to  the 
wage  agreement.  Orthodox  theories 
and  much  current  practice  have  this 
defect.   Herein  lies  the  strength  of  the 
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arguments  for  a  minimum  wage,  a 
cost  of  living  standard,  relative  rating, 
profit  sharing  and  other  like  devices. 
But  none  of  these  by  itself  is  adequate 
nor  all  of  them  combined.  There  must 
also  be  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
labor  is  one  of  the  contributors  to  a 
joint  product,  but  that  the  part  it  has 
produced  is  indeterminate.  Instead  of 
deluding  ourselves  with  the  belief  that 
it  can  be  ascertained  and  labor  then 
be  given  the  amount  of  the  product  to 
which  it  has  a  right,  we  should  concern 
ourselves  more  over  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  industry.  Labor  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  appreciate  its  poten- 
tial power,  and  is  constantly  more 
critical  of  the  weaknesses  of  manage- 
ment. Such  experiments  as  industrial 
councils  and  other  devices  which  give  to 
workers  a  larger  share  in  manageraent 


are  a  partial  solution  of  the  problem. 
Only  partial,  however.  No  solution 
is  final  or  complete  even  for  a  brief 
time.  The  reasons  that  the  present 
trouble  is  so  acute  is  that  conditions 
change  so  rapidly — more  rapidly  than 
do  our  ideas,  our  theories.  Thus  the 
very  success  of  works  councils  in  bring- 
ing together  employer  and  cmi)loye  in 
a  given  industry  may  lead  them  to 
recognize  their  gain  in  restricting  out- 
put and  in  then  raising  prices  to  their 
mutual  advantage.  Such  a  move  means 
higher  wages  in  that  industry,  at  least 
for  a  time,  but  the  higher  price  for  that 
product  means  a  lower  real  wage  for 
every  purchaser  of  it.  If  such  restric- 
tions in  output  became  general,  produc- 
tivity as  a  whole  would  be  seriously  cur- 
tailed. No  one  theory  gives  the  answer 
today,  and  no  solution  will  be  final. 
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AS  the  pursuit  of  economic  science 
passes  from  qualitative  analysis 
to  the  assemblage  and  interpretation 
of  quantitative  data,  students  grow 
more  wary  of  enunciating  its  "natural 
laws."  Even  the  laws  of  the  few 
exact  sciences  such  as  physics  and 
chemistry  are  now  suffering  a  series  of 
shocks  from  the  acquisition  and  analy- 
sis of  new  facts;  and  the  followers  of 
the  still  slender  trail  of  economics 
through  the  unexplored  jungles  of 
human  behavior  do  well  to  assume  a 
certain  diffidence.  The  present  writer 
has  no  intention  of  discussing  here 
the  productivity  or  any  previous 
theory  of  wages,  except  as  such  in- 
adequate statistical  data  as  we  have 
may  throw  light  on  them.  Likewise, 
it  is  incautious  to  set  dovra  any  im- 


mutable "principles,"  new  or  other- 
wise, for  the  use  of  employers,  unions 
or  arbitrators  in  the  determination  of 
wage-rates.  We  have  learned  from 
the  modern  psychologists  that  prin- 
ciples, so-called,  are  often  little  more 
than  weapons  seized  or  defenses  thrown 
out  in  the  presence  of  conflicting  de- 
sires, and  that,  while  they  are  often 
of  a  high  temporary  utility  in  the  heat 
of  battle,  they  sometimes  become  em- 
barrassing with  a  change  of  terrain 
or  of  relative  power. 

Whatever  may  be  the  underlying 
laws,  the  surface  phenomena  surround- 
ing the  determination  of  basic  wage- 
rates  are  usually  highly  controversial, 
and  suggest  that  there  is  little  to  in- 
fluence the  result  save  the  respective 
power  of  the  two  parties  immediately 
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concerned.  There  are,  to  be  sure, 
moments  when  the  human  animal 
wearies  of  conflict,  and  improvises  a 
machinery  which  will  preserve  his 
muscles  for  more  fruitful  exercise. 
There  arise  arbitral  com-ts  of  one  kind 
or  another,  and  these  courts,  as  in- 
struments whose  purpose  is  to  avoid 
battle,  look  about  for  some  guide  to 
decision  upon  which  the  reason  can 
rest.  Yet  most  successful  arbitrators 
are  keenly  aware  that  they  are  not 
interpreting  abstract  principles  of  eco- 
nomic justice,  or  appljang  well  codified 
laws  to  specific  circumstances.  They 
are,  in  the  main,  engaged  in  the  diplo- 
matic and  political  task  of  follo\^^ng  a 
balance  of  power,  and  it  is  only  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory  wherein  all 
])arties  concerned  ^^^ll  consent  to 
abandon  the  appeal  to  battle  that  they 
can  in  the  long  run  successfully  apply 
their  reason.  This  may  be  regrettable, 
but  it  is  inevitable  in  a  state  of  society 
where  economic  forces  are  constantly 
in  flux  and  moral  judgments  concern- 
ing them  are  not  miiversally  held.  A 
criminal  judge  is  on  sure  ground  when 
he  i^rcsidcs  over  a  trial  for  murder, 
because  murder  is  widely  held  in  ab- 
horrence and  the  law  concerning  it  is 
clear.  But  an  industrial  judge  who  is 
trying  to  decide  whether  wages  shall 
be  reduced  10  j)er  cent  or  .S  per  cent 
has  no  such  certainty.  Without  a 
fairly  well  defined  balance  of  economic 
power,  no  arbitrator  has  any  assurance 
of  the  limits  within  which  his  judg- 
ment may  operate. 

The  progress  toward  basic  principles 
in  wage  determination  is  therefore  not 
a  sudden  leap  to  a  comj>lete  set  of 
.scii'Titific  laws  or  a  code  of  industrial 
justice,  but  a  gradual  suV)stitution  of 
the  more  nearly  scientific  for  the  less 
seientific,  of  the  more  nearly  just  for 
the  less  just.  The  area  of  ])ossible 
discrimination  grows  as  the  communal 
interest  receives  larger  emphasis  than 


the  particular  interest,  and  such  prin- 
ciples as  come  into  use  arise,  as  a  rule, 
in  specific  cases  as  a  result  of  the  e\a- 
dence  and  the  arguments  introduced  by 
one  side,  corrected  by  the  evidence  and 
arguments  introduced  by  the  other, 
and  tempered  by  the  arbitrator's 
estimate  of  the  needs  and  desires  of 
both  and  of  the  rest  of  the  public.  The 
considerations  to  be  advanced  here 
have  been  introduced  in  support  of 
the  contentions  of  unions  in  wage  dis- 
putes. It  is  with  no  belief  that  they 
are  complete  or  final  that  they  are  now 
summarized,  but  only  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  assist  the  slow  development 
of  science  and  justice. 

Economic  Implications  of  the  Cost 
OF  Living  Principle 

One  of  the  most  frequently  used 
principles  in  recent  wage  adjustments 
has  been  that  of  the  alteration  of  wages 
by  reference  to  an  index  of  retail 
prices  or  "cost  of  living."  This 
principle  was  established  during  the 
War  when  prices  were  rising,  and  is 
the  reflex  of  arguments  advanced  in 
behalf  of  labor.  The  feeling  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  wages  should  not 
decrease,  especially  in  a  period  of 
prosperity,  could  be  counted  upon  in 
most  arbitrators  and  fair-minded  em- 
ployers, and  it  was  almost  universally 
invoked.  In  making  this  appeal  few 
union  advocates  had  any  intention  of 
admitting  the  converse,  that  the  pur- 
chasing jiowcr  of  wages  should  not 
increase,  expecially  when  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  such  increase  should 
be  presented  by  a  falling  retail  price 
level.  Certainly  not  many  members 
of  the  rank  and  file  understand  or  see 
any  justice  in  a  reduction  of  money 
wages  simply  because  a  government  or 
other  statistical  agency  announces  a 
fall  in  prices. 

Wage  earners  are  just  as  likely  as 
others  to  spend  the  whole  of  their  in- 
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comes  from  week  to  week,  and  the 
practical  result  of  falling  prices  is  a 
slow  and  almost  imperceptible  rise  in 
the  standard  of  living.  The  housewife 
is  spending  just  as  much  after  the  drop 
as  before;  the  appearance  of  slightly 
better  foods  on  the  table,  or  the  pur- 
chase of  a  few  long-needed  household 
utensils  or  articles  of  clothing  is  not 
noted  with  statistical  accuracy  by  the 
family.  Employers,  however,  were 
quick  to  seize  on  the  "principle"  of  the 
cost  of  living  adjustment  in  demand- 
ing wage  reductions  during  the  period 
of  depression.  Such  reductions  were 
in  reality  necessitated  by  the  financial 
condition  of  business  enterprises,  or,  if 
not  necessary,  were  made  possible  by 
the  shift  of  economic  power..  But  the 
cost  of  living  argument  presented  an 
aspect  of  mechanical  justice  to  the 
process.  One  employer,  for  example, 
recently  summed  up  the  case  against  a 
union  as  follows:  "After  everything 
is  said,  it  all  comes  down  to  this — we 
had  to  increase  wages  when  the  cost  of 
living  was  going  up,  and  now  that  the 
cost  of  living  is  going  down  the  men 
should  take  their  medicine." 

The  feeling  of  the  wage  earners, 
strong  as  it  is,  that  such  a  process  is 
unjust,  is  not  sufficient  to  convince  a 
neutral.  This  feeling  may,  however, 
be  converted  into  a  valid  argument  if 
we  investigate  the  economic  implica- 
tions of  the  cost  of  living  principle.  At 
any  given  time  the  wage  permits  the 
purchase  of  certain  articles  and  services 
in  certain  amounts.  Budget  studies 
determine  roughly  what  these  items 
and  quantities  are.  The  cost  of  living 
index  is  weighted  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  various  items  in  the 
budget.  If  the  wage  is  continually 
raised  or  lowered  only  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  living 
index,  it  is  assumed  that  the  physical 
goods  and  services  consumed  by  the 
worker's   family    should   remain   con- 


stant year  after  year.  Such  a  principle 
applied  to  the  whole  body  of  wage 
earners  would  stabilize  the  per-capita 
purchasing  power  of  one  of  the  largest 
classes  of  the  population.  But,  at  tiie 
same  time,  we  assume  that  the  physical 
productivity  of  the  nation  shows  an 
increasing  trend  on  account  of  the 
progress  of  teclmique  and  industrial 
organization,  and  that  this  increase 
takes  place  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
the  increase  in  population,  ^^^lo,  then, 
would  absorb  the  additional  goods 
produced,  if  there  were  no  expansion 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wage 
earner  and  his  family?  Either  an  in- 
creasing differential  would  be  set  up 
between  the  standards  of  living  of 
economic  classes,  or  else  a  larger  jjart 
of  the  population  would  be  sustained 
in  non-productive  occupations. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  increas- 
ing productive  power  of  the  nation 
need  not  be  utilized  for  consumers' 
goods,  and  that  it  may  be  applied 
solely  to  a  piling  up  of  capital  goods. 
Such  an  argument  is,  however,  a 
palpable  absurdity  if  the  process 
indicated  is  to  continue  for  very 
long.  How  could  there  be  any  perma- 
nent inducement  for  the  accumulation 
of  capital  goods  if  the  new  capital  were 
never  to  be  used  for  the  production  of 
goods  to  be  consumed.'' 

Wage  Inquiries  under  Production 
Indices 

These  reflections  open  up  at  once 
certain  avenues  for  statistical  inquiry. 
What  is  the  rate  of  increase  in  produc- 
tion, and  in  production  per  capita  of 
the  population.''  What  share  of  the 
product  have  the  wage  earners  con- 
sumed in  the  past?  Has  that  share 
tended  to  increase,  to  decrease,  or  to 
remain  constant? 

A  number  of  indices  of  physical 
production  have  been  developed  and 
of  these,  the  two  published  by  Walter 
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W.  Stewart  of  Amherst  College  ^  and 
Edmund  E.  Day  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity^ are  the  most  complete,  although 
the  basic  data  are  not  yet  full  enough 
to  enable  the  calculation  of  a  production 
index  which  is  wholly  satisfactory. 
These  two  indices  use  essentially 
the  same  data,  wath  the  exception 
that  Stewart's  includes  transportation, 
while  Day's  does  not.  Their  long-term 
trends  are  almost  precisely  the  same, 
though  the  secular  trends  due  to  the 
business  cycle  vary  more  wadely.  If 
we  derive  an  index  of  per-capita  produc- 
tion from  each  of  these  indices  by 
dividing  it  by  an  index  of  population, 
we  discover  that  physical  production 
has  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
population  since  1899,  the  starting 
point  of  the  production  indices.  The 
slope  of  the  per-capita  production  curve 
is  a  little  under  2  per  cent,  and  the  net 
rise,  1899  to  1920,  is  about  30  per 
cent. 

To  investigate  the  wage  earners' 
share  in  the  physical  product  is  a  more 
difficult  matter.  We  may  begin  with 
the  share  of  value  produced  which  has 
been  received  by  the  wage  earners  in 
manufacturing  industry,  using  the 
figures  of  the  Census  of  Manufactures 
for  our  calculations.  The  value  pro- 
duced is  indicated  by  what  the  census 
terms  "value  added  by  manufacture." 
This  is  the  sum  obtained  by  subtract- 
ing the  cost  of  raw  materials  from  the 
net  sales.  It  therefore  includes  the 
total  amount  available  for  distribution 
in  rent,  interest,  profits,  salaries  and 
wages,  and  cancels  out  any  duplica- 
tion in  the  census  figures  due  to  the 
fact  that  one  factory  may  use  as 
materials     the     product     of     another 

'  "An  Index  Number  of  Production"  by  Walter 
W.  Stewart,  American  Economic  Review,  March, 
1921. 

'"An  Index  of  Physical  Production"  by  Ed- 
mund E.  Day,  Harvard  University  Committee 
on  Economic  Research,  1921. 


manufacturing  establishment.  The 
percentage  of  this  amount  paid  in 
w^ages  will  indicate  the  share  of  manual 
labor  in  the  value-product,  and  the 
extraction  of  this  percentage  for  a 
number  of  census  years  -wall  give  an 
indication  as  to  how  constant  labor's 
share  in  the  value-product  remains. 
This  calculation  shows  that  the  share 
of  labor,  from  1899  to  1914,  remained 
almost  as  constant,  on  the  average, 
as  if  it  had  been  determined  with 
mathematical  exactness  by  a  supreme 
economic  authority.  The  percentage 
of  "value  added  by  manufacture" 
received  by  wage  earners  in  all  indus- 
tries runs  as  follows: 


1899 


42 


1904 


42 


1909 


40 


1914 


41 


Similar  percentages  for  each  of  the 
fourteen  main  industrial  groups  also 
show  a  striking  uniformity  throughout 
the  period.  The  percentages,  of  course, 
are  widely  different  among  the  several 
groups.  The  only  groups,  however, 
which  show  changes  of  more  than  three 
points  in  the  percentage  during  the 
fifteen-year  period  are  leather  and  its 
finished  products,  and  vehicles  for  land 
transportation,  in  both  of  which  the 
share  of  labor  fell  seven  points.  This 
drop  was  doubtless  due  in  both  cases 
to  extraordinary  changes  in  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  industry,  involving  the 
addition  of  immense  capital  invest- 
ment and  the  very  rapid  introduction 
of  machine  processes,  which  markedly 
reduced  the  number  of  wage  earners 
necessary  for  a  given  volume  of  pro- 
duction. 

Application  of  the  same  analysis  to 
even  smaller  industrial  groups,  such 
as  rolled,  forged,  and  other  classified 
iron  and  steel  products,  shows  little 
variation  from  year  to  year  in  the 
percentage  received  by  wage  earners. 
Most  of  the  variation  occurs  in  the 
year  1914,  when  labor  charges  in  some 
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groups  ran  up  to  a  higher  percentage 
than  usual  on  account  of  the  indus- 
trial depression. 

Failure  of  Labor  to  Share  Increase 
IN  Per-capita  Production 

We  are  now  ready  to  draw  a  tenta- 
tive conclusion.  If  the  per-capita 
product  of  industry  increased  steadily, 
and  if  the  share  of  all  the  wage  earners 
in  the  product  remained  nearly  con- 
stant, the  real  wages  of  the  individual 
wage  earner  ought  to  have  increased  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  increase  in  per- 
capita  production.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  the  index  of  production  is 
an  index  of  physical  goods,  whereas  the 
calculations  as  to  the  share  of  the  prod- 
uct received  by  labor  are  in  terms  of 
money,  which  does  not  retain  a  con- 
stant relation  to  physical  goods  on 
account  of  shifting  price  levels.  To 
this  objection  we  may  answer  that  in 
obtaining  our  ratio  of  wages  to  product 
we  used  money  for  both  terms,  and 
therefore  any  change  in  the  general 
price  level  from  time  to  time  is  canceled 
out  in  the  percentage.  This  answer  is 
valid  only  on  one  hypothesis,  namely, 
that  throughout  the  period  factory 
prices  maintained  a  constant  ratio  to 
retail  prices,  or,  to  put  the  matter  in 
another  way,  in  basing  our  estimate  of 
the  share  of  the  product  received  by 
labor  on  the  ratio  of  wages  to  "value 
added  by  manufacture,"  we  were 
basing  it  on  the  assumption  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  in  the 
hands  of  a  wage  earner  changes  from 
time  to  time  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar 
paid  to  a  manufacturer  for  his  goods. 
This  assumption  is  true  only  if  the 
curve  of  retail  prices  is  approximately 
the  same  as  the  curve  of  factory  prices. 

Now,  studies  of  the  actual  course  of 
real  wages  made  by  comparing  an  index 
of  average  money  wages  ^x-ith  the  index 
of  the  retail  prices  of  food  over  a  period 


of  years  are  familiar,  and  they  show  uni- 
formly that,  if  food  prices  may  be  taken 
as  a  sample  of  retail  prices  in  general, 
real  wages  have  materially  decreased 
since  1896.  The  study  of  Paul  Douglas 
in  the  American  Economic  Review  of 
September,  1921,  for  instance,  proves 
that  according  to  this  method  of  calcu- 
lation, real  wages  have  decreased  over 
30  per  cent  in  the  past  twenty  years. 
This  conclusion  becomes  all  the  more 
startling  in  the  light  of  the  above 
analysis.  If  real  wages  had  increased 
during  this  period  in  the  same  percen- 
tage as  per-capita  production  increased, 
they  would  have  risen  30  'per  cent, 
instead  of  falling  30  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  real  wages  in  1918  were  85  per 
cent  lower  than  they  would  have  been 
if  the  tentative  conclusion  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  were  correct. 

It  is  objected  that  such  studies  as 
those  of  ]Mr.  Douglas  suffer  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  based  largely  on 
wage-rates  rather  than  on  full-time 
earnings,  which  would  include  over- 
time and  would  take  account  of  con- 
tinuity of  employment.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  criticism,  and  to  relate  the 
estimate  of  real  wages  more  closely  to 
our  previous  figures,  we  have  derived 
the  per-capita  yearly  wage  from  the 
census  figures  by  dividing  the  total 
wage  bill  of  each  year  by  the  average 
number  of  wage  earners  for  that  year, 
and  have  compared  the  index  of  money 
wages  thus  calculated  with  the  index 
of  retail  food  prices.'  The  result 
shows  that  real  wages,  measured  in  this 
way,  fell  about  10  per  cent  between 
1899  and  1914.  The  conclusion  is 
therefore  inescapable  that,  unless  there 
is  some  radical  error  in  the  census 
figures,  or  unless  food  prices  do  not 
accurately  represent  other  retail  prices, 

^  While  this  method  is  not  statistically  correct 
for  obtaining  the  actual  money  wage  of  the  full- 
time  employe,  it  ought  to  be  accurate  enough  to 
establish  a  trend. 
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the  margin  between  factory  prices  and 
retail  prices  has  been  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Wages  measured  in  terms  of 
prices  at  the  factory  have  advanced, 
while  wages  measured  in  terms  of 
prices  in  the  retail  stores  have  gone 
down  rapidly. 

Modification  of  Wages  Through  a 
Smoothed  Productivity  Index 

Thus  is  developed  an  interesting  bit 
of  evidence  tending  to  prove  a  hy- 
pothesis that  has  already  been  reached 
in  other  ways.  Those  engaged  in  the 
distributive  process  have  apparently 
been  recen-ing  dm"ing  the  past  twenty 
years  an  increasing  share  of  the  na- 
tional product.  They  have  been 
exacting  a  larger  return  in  goods  for 
every  billet  of  steel  and  yard  of  cloth 
produced.  They  have  not  only  ab- 
sorl^ed  their  former  share  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  nation,  but  more  too. 
While  manufacturing  industry  has 
])een  increasing  its  efficiency,  distribu- 
tive service  and  the  national  overhead 
have  thus  suffered  a  loss  in  efficiency 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  eat  up  more 
than  the  sa\4ng  made  in  manufacture. 
This  encroachment  has  been  chiefly  at 
the  exj)cnsc  of  the  wage  earners. 

The  wage  earner  may  argue  justly 
that  he  is  not  responsible  for  any  de- 
crease in  distributive  efficiency  or  for 
any  increase  in  the  reward  of  non- 
I)roductive  elements  of  society.  He 
can  make  a  strong  case  for  the  propo- 
sition that  he  should  not  at  any  rate 
receive  a  smaller  ])cr-capita  share  of 
the  national  j)roduct  than  ho  has  re- 
ceived in  the  jnist.  If  this  share  is  to  be 
maintained,  the  purchasing  power  of 
wages  must  ])e  increased  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  increase  in  pcr-capita  physical 
production.     This  means  that  wages 


must  be  modified  not  only  by  a  cost  of 
living  index,  but  also  by  a  smoothed 
productivity  index.  If  such  a  course 
were  adopted,  the  task  of  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  distributive  inef- 
ficiency would  be  transferred  to  the 
other  elements  engaged  in  production, 
who  are  better  able  to  bear  the  burden 
of  such  a  battle.  Moreover,  the  efforts 
of  employers  and  of  those  who  furnish 
them  with  capital  would  be  better 
engaged  in  organizing  the  channels  of 
distribution  than  in  resisting  labor 
unrest  caused  by  a  falling  standard  of 
living  and  an  unnecessarily  high  level 
of  retail  prices. 

This  study  of  the  relation  of  wages 
to  national  productivity,  elementary 
and  incomplete  as  it  is,  suggests  fur- 
ther fruitful  lines  of  economic  inquiry, 
A  fuller  elaboration  of  production 
indices  for  special  industrial  groups  is 
desirable.  Perhaps  a  different  method 
of  making  and  using  price  indices 
would  be  advisable.  The  present 
price  indices  have  been  founded  largely 
on  the  assumption  that  shifting  price 
levels  are  to  be  explained  chiefly  by  the 
quantity  theory  of  money,  and  that 
therefore  all  prices  show  about  the 
same  trend  in  the  long  run.  Evi- 
dently this  is  not  the  case.  A  general 
wholesale  price  index  gives  us  no  in- 
formation, for  instance,  as  to  whether 
the  percentage  difterential  between 
prices  at  the  factory  and  jobbers' 
prices  is  increasing  or  decreasing. 
Should  not  price  indices  be  further 
elaborated  so  as  to  indicate  the  toll 
exacted  by  different  stages  of  the 
processes  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion? And  studies  of  economic  waste 
might  be  made  even  more  fruitfully  in 
the  area  of  distribution  than  in  the 
area  of  production. 


AFTERWORD 


THE  writer  and  his  critics  seem  to 
be  discussing  the  living-cost  basis 
from  viewpoints  of  different  breadth. 
For  the  most  part  Professor  Feis  and 
Dr.  Drury  speak,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, in  terms  of  wage  adjustments 
in  a  particular  industry,  in  a  particular 
locality  or  restricted  region,  even  in  a 
single  plant.  Dr.  Drury,  for  instance, 
talks  about  transferring  to  the  workers 
some  of  the  '  differential  profits  "  of  the 
more  favored  or  better  managed  plant. 
He  and  others  also  claim  the  possibility 
of  transferring  some  of  the  profits  of  an 
entire  industry  to  the  workers  by  means 
of  wage-rate  advances.  Professor  Feis 
in  particular  puts  forth  the  proposition 
to  limit  profits  to  some  "fair  rate"  by 
advancing  wage-rates  to  absorb  any 
excess  of  profits  over  such  a  rate. 

Now  the  writer  has  already  shown 
that  a  wage-rate  increase  that  is  con- 
fined to  a  single  plant  or  to  a  few  plants 
in  an  industry  may  come  at  the  expense 
of  the  profits  of  the  employers  affected; 
indeed  that  a  rate  advance  that  is  gen- 
eral to  an  entire  industry  may  to  sovie 
extent  and  for  a  while  come  out  of 
profits,  because  the  public  in  its  con- 
suming capacity  reduces  its  consump- 
tion of  the  product.  Most  of  the 
advantage  so  gained,  however,  is  at  the 
expense  of  wage  earners  in  other  indus- 
tries; over  against  the  rate  advance  is 
the  loss  from  reduced  employment; 
finally,  when  the  process  of  adjustment 
within  the  industry  has  been  completed 
— the  disappearance  of  some  em- 
ployers, the  retardation  of  the  growth  of 
the  industry  until  the  needs  of  the 
growing  population  catch  up  with  its 
capacity  at  the  higher  costs  and  prices 
— there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any 
of  the  advantage  held  by  those  workers 
who  remain  in  the  industry  is  at  the 
expense  of  their  employers'  profits. 


Inadequacy  of  Living-cost  Basis  in 
Universal  Application 

The  viewpoint  from  which  the  (\Titer 
discussed  the  living-cost  basis  was  that 
of  universal  application .  So  long  as  the 
application  is  restricled  to  a  small  part 
of  the  whole  Mage-earning  jxjpuhition 
— to  one  plant,  to  one  locality,  even  to 
one  or  a  few  industries — it  will  be  effec- 
tive in  part  at  least.  The  narrower 
the  restriction  the  greater  is  the  effect. 
However,  the  success  of  one  group  of 
workers  in  getting  their  wage  demands 
granted  is  the  signal  for  other  groups  to 
make  similar  demands.  As  the  wage 
adjustment  extends  through  plant  after 
plant,  locality  after  locality,  industry 
after  industry,  the  advantage  gained  in 
the  earlier  adjustments  diminishes  and 
fades  away.  By  the  time  the  wage  ad- 
vance has  become  universal  it  \\ill  haAC 
become  ineffective;  i.e.  unless  it  has 
been  applied  in  such  manner  as  generally 
to  have  increased  the  rate  of  production 
per  man-year.  In  the  writer's  view,  any 
alleged  principle  that  l)rings  its  own 
defeat  when  carried  out  to  its  logical 
conclusion  is  not  a  valid  principle. 

Mr.  Gompcrs  says:  "We  wage  earn- 
ers know  that  from  time  to  time  wc 
have  increased  our  iionic  cmnforls  In- 
forcing  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
incomes. "  Certainly  they  have — tliose 
that  obtained  the  increases.  This  would 
be  the  case  whether  the  rate  advance 
they  forced  came  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  rate  moAcmcnt,  in  A\hich  case  the 
affected  workers  fared  better  forawhile, 
partly  at  the  expense  of thcircmployers, 
mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  remaining 
mass  of  workers;  or  in  the  rearguard 
to  relieve  the  deprivation  to  which 
those  who  preceded  them  in  the  move- 
ment had  subjected  them.  The  pre- 
ceding sentence  assumes,  merely   for 
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sake  of  the  argument,  that  before  the 
rate  movement  commenced,  the  rates 
of  all  workers  were  justly  proportioned 
one  to  another;  also  that  the  rate 
advances  were  rate  advances  only,  i.e. 
were  not  accompanied  by  increased 
})roductivity.  "We  have  elsewhere  inti- 
mated that  some  groups  of  workers  may 
be  underpaid  as  compared  with  other 
groups.  Furthermore,  w-e  recognize 
that  selecting  one  group  of  low-paid, 
under-nourished  workers  and  deUb- 
erately  over-paying  them  may  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  their  productivity. 
We  insist,  however,  that  if  and  when- 
ever we  decide  to  do  this,  all  parties 
should  know  precisely  w^hat  is  being 
attempted. 

Rate  Increases  a  ISIatter  of  Pro- 
portion 

It  should  be  distinctly  recognized 
that  the  general  rate  increases  the 
writer  is  discussing  are  proportionate 
increases.  We  are  considering  wage 
adjustments  in  response  to  changes  in 
living  cost.  If  there  should,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle,  be  any  such  adjust- 
ments, the  rate  advance  that  should 
follow  a  10  per  cent  advance  in  living 
cost  should  be  a  10  per  cent  advance, 
not  a  flat  five-dollar-a-week  advance. 
Professor  Feis  proposes  either  the  latter 
or  a  compromise  between  the  two. 
The  only  logical  justification  of  this 
course  is  that  the  lower-paid  workers 
are  underpaid  as  compared  with  the 
higher-paid  workers.  But  if  this  is 
true,  surely  the  proper  course  of  action 
is  to  correct  the  inequitable  projior- 
tions,  irrespective  of  whether  there  has 
been  a  change  in  the  cost  of  living. 
The  basis  of  such  a  correction  must  be 
a  relative  valuation  of  the  various  kinds  of 
work,  i.e.  *' relative  rating." 

The  writer  has  been  represented  as 
making  certain  assumptions:  that  com- 
petitioti  works  perfectly;  that  a  uniform 
wage-rate  exists  for  all  plants;  that  in- 


dustrial motives  are  unchanging;  that 
all  price  advances  are  caused  by  wage- 
rate  increases;  that  the  marginal  pro- 
ductivity theory  as  applied  to  labor  and 
to  industrial  establishments  is  vaUd  as 
traditionally  expounded  in  texts  on 
economics.  The  writer  has  made  no 
such  assumptions.  His  understanding 
of  the  laws  that  govern  the  division  of 
the  product  of  industry  is  about  seven 
degrees  removed  from  the  marginal 
productivity  theory  as  traditionally 
expounded.  He  knows  from  actual 
observation  that  competition  is  neither 
universal  nor  guided  by  full  informa- 
tion; that  there  are  many  plants  whose 
management  is  so  inefficient  that  they 
survive  only  by  reimbursing  themselves 
for  the  wastes  of  mismanagement  out  of 
the  wage-rates  of  their  employes.  He 
would  feel  no  compunction  about  elimi- 
nating these  by  adjusting  the  wage-rates 
of  their  employes  to  proper  relation- 
ship to  other  wage-rates  and  eventually 
transferring  their  business  and  their 
employes  to  their  more  efficiently  man- 
aged competitors.  However,  relative 
rating,  not  living  cost,  is  the  proper 
basis  on  which  to  do  this.  Nor  can  he 
see  Dr.  Drury's  consistency  in  wishing, 
at  one  point,  to  level  up  rates,  by  elevat- 
ing those  of  these  exploited  w'orkers  in 
his  "marginal  plants,"  and,  at  another 
point,  to  make  them  diverge  again,  by 
raising  rates  in  the  more  favored  or 
better  managed  plants  in  order  to 
appropriate  for  the  workers  a  part  of 
the  "differential  profits." 

Nor  does  the  writer  assume  that  all 
price  advances  are  caused  by  w^age- 
rate  advances.  He  does  assume,  how- 
ever, that  general  price  advances  or 
recessions  do  not  come  ivithout  cause, 
and  that  whatever  the  cause — inflation 
of  the  currency,  decreased  productivity 
of  industry  such  as  occurred  during  the 
disorganization  prevailing  in  the  war 
period,  population  increase  outstrip- 
ping the  improvement  of  the  productive 
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arts  and  the  accumulation  of  capital— 
that  cause  is  operating  just  as  effec- 
tively ajter  an  arbitrary  wage  advance 
as  before. 

He  does  not  assume  that  industrial 
motives  do  not  change.  However,  he 
sees  no  reason  to  believe  that  tlie 
motives  that  actuate  the  profit  pur- 
suer, the  landowner  or  the  saver  are 
made  any  weaker  or  any  stronger  by  a 
mere  wage-rate  increase  or  decrease. 
If  one  could  grasp  the  idea  that,  under 
our  more-or-less-competitive-private- 
initiative -profit -motivated-individual- 
freedom  form  of  industrial  organiza- 
tion, the  proportions  in  which  the 
product  of  industry  is  divided  among 
the  various  factor-persons  are  the  ever- 
changing  resultant  of  a  very  intricate 
clash  of  human  wills — commodity  com- 
peting with  commodity  in  the  mind  of 
each  consumer,  producer  competing 
with  producer  in  selling,  employer 
competing  with  employer  for  labor, 
worker  competing  with  worker  for  em- 
ployment, consumer  competing  with 
consumer  in  the  purchase  of  commodi- 
ties, and  so  on — he  should  easily  com- 
prehend that  no  mere  general  propor- 
tionate wage-rate  advance  or  recession 
that  employers  would  not  have  granted 
or  exacted  in  any  event,  is  going  to  have 
more  than  a  passing  influence  upon 
theSe  distributive  proportions.  Pro- 
fessor Feis  and  Dr.  Drury  can  improve 
the  well-being  of  restricted  groups  of 
workers  for  a  while  by  restricting  the 
area  of  their  operations.  However, 
when  it  comes  to  general  application, 
Professor  Feis'  proposition  to  limit 
profits  to  some  "fair  rate"  by  means  of 
wage-rate  advances  unaccompanied  by 
price  control,  reminds  the  writer  of  the 
Scandinavian  God  Thor's  attempt  to 
drain  a  certain  goblet  at  one  draught, 
only  to  discover  when  exhaustion  of  his 
capacity  compelled  him  to  desist  that 
the  bottom  of  the  goblet  was  secretly 
connected  with  the  ocean. 


Determination  of  Normal  Propor- 
tions AS  Guides  in  Wage  Disputes 

Professor  Carver  contents  himself 
with  stating  a  principle,  which  is  our  old 
friend,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
We  have  stated  that  "the  final  test 
of  the  relative  accuracy  of  any  system 
of  wage-rates  is  their  relative  jjower 
of  attracting  and  holding  workers 
in  the  proportions  in  which  they  are 
wanted."  Disputes  do  arise,  however, 
and  cases  do  come  before  wage  l)oards 
or  arbitrators  for  decision.  In  such 
cases  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
not  very  helpful  to  the  adjudicator. 
We  have  assumed  that  amid  all  the 
varying  market  proportions  there  is  a 
set  of  normal  proportions  among  the 
wage-rates  for  the  various  grades  of 
work  and  that  it  would  be  helpful  not 
only  to  adjudicators  but  to  plant  man- 
agers, to  the  general  public  and  to  all 
concerned,  if  these  normal  proportions 
were  determined,  or  at  least  closely 
approximated,  and  used  as  a  guide  to 
decisions. 

The  only  employer  who  contributed 
a  discussion,  which  even  he  afterwards 
withdrew,  while  agreeing  with  the 
writer's  position  concerning  the  living- 
cost  basis,  thinks  that  the  suggested 
procedure  for  relative  rating  "out- 
Taylors  Taylor"  in  the  matter  of  detail 
of  scientific  study;  that  the  work 
involved  would  be  endless,  that  it 
would  be  ineffective,  anj-nay,  unless 
agreed  upon  and  lived  up  to  by  em- 
ployers and  employes,  a  stipulation 
which  he  considers  to  be  hopeless,  and 
that,  after  all,  the  proposition  contains 
nothing  new.  However,  the  union  scale 
and  other  scales  of  which  he  speaks 
are  not  based  on  carefully  determined 
'performance  standards,  which  are  an 
indispensable  element  in  any  relative 
rating  that  is  worthy  of  the  name.  If 
the  proposition  were  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernmental  commission  to  make  com- 
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prehensive,  detailed  scientific  studies, 
establish  relative  valuations  of  the 
myriads  of  operations  and  rigorously 
apply  them  throughout  industry,  we 
should  agree  that  such  a  course  is  en- 
tirely impractical,  particularly  at  the 
present  stage  of  development. 

The  -tNT-iter's  purpose  is  two-fold;  viz : 

(1)  to  show  the  fallacy  and  unsatisfac- 
toriness  of  the  living-cost  basis  and  to 
substitute  another  basis  and  procedure 
in  the  minds  of  all  parties  to  wage  dis- 
putes, especially  in  the  mind  of  the 
arbitrator,  however  rough  the  applica- 
tion may  have  to  be  at  this  juncture; 

(2)  to  set  up  a  goal  toward  which  fu- 
ture development  may  consciously 
progress.  The  great  bulk  of  the  study 
is  not  going  to  be  done  by  any  govern- 
mental agency,  but  within  individual 
plants  in  each  of  the  various  industries. 
A  few  enlightened  employers  have 
already  been  applying  the  idea  for  some 
time  with  mutual  satisfaction  to  them- 
selves and  their  employes.  They  find  it 
an  advantageous  substitute  for  the  hap- 
hazard trial-and-error  method  of  ap- 
plying the  law  of  demand  and  supply. 
Their  numbers  will  increase.  When 
sufficient  progress  has  thus  been  made 
within  j)lants  in  each  of  the  various 
industries,  it  will  then  ])e  feasible  to 
bring  the  results  together  in  inter- 
industry relative  rating.  There  is, 
howe\er,  the  important  need  of  stand- 
ardizing the  procedure  and  methods 
of  investigation  and  rating  so  that  the 
results  can  be  brought  together. 

Mr.  Portenar,  who  follows  a  print- 
ing trade,  says:  "If  the  results  of  your 
'relative  rating'  and  the  union  scale 
coineide  closely,  there  will  not  be  any 
trouble  at  that  moment.  If  you  let  us 
in  on  the  making  of  it,  it  will  lubricate 
the  ])r()cess."  When  we  look  through 
this  more  or  less  competition-restrained 
profit-motivated  private  initiative, 
which  is  merely  the  external  form  of 
our    industrial    organization,    to    the 


underlying  real  purpose  of  it,  which  is 
the  maximum  economic  well-being,  not 
of  any  one  person,  class  or  group,  but 
of  all,  we  cannot  see  that  the  workers' 
right  to  be  "let  in  on  the  making"  can 
validly  be  denied. 

Valid  Judgment  Based  on  Produc- 
tivity AND  Normal  Relationship 

We  recognize  that  employers  who 
wash  to  build  up  their  work  forces  more 
rapidly  than  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion and  displacement  of  workers  else- 
where will  permit,  are  going  to  exceed 
any  scale  rates  that  may  be  agreed 
upon.  However,  it  is  not  likely  that 
we  should  have  anything  like  the  range 
of  variation  of  rates  within  the  same 
occupation  or  grade  of  work  that  we 
now  have.  We  assume  that  groups  of 
workers  will  continue  to  "surge  against 
their  wage-rate";'  we  hope,  at  least, 
that  each  individual  will  persistently 
surge  against  his  wage-rate  and  con- 
tinuously prepare  himself  to  render 
service  of  higher  and  higher  value. 
However,  when  groups  "surge,"  the 
general  public  needs  a  means  of  validly 
judging  the  merits  of  the  surge.  So 
does  the  arbitrator  of  wage  disputes. 
We  hold  that  the  effective  issue  is 
whether  the  particular  wage-rates  de- 
manded substantially  restore  the  nor- 
mal relationship  with  the  general  mass 
of  other  wage-rates. 

Finally,  when  all  parties  come  to 
recognize  that,  practically,  the  wage 
c^uestion  is  a  question,  first,  of  the 
productivity  of  industry,  second,  of 
proportion  between  the  incomes  of 
different  groups  of  workers  and  not 
of  division  between  workers  and  em- 
ployers, we  believe  that  such  recogni- 
tion will  make  for  greater  stability  of 
industry  and  for  better  cooperation  of 
employes  with  employers  to  increase  the 
pro(lucti\'ity  of  industry  and  provide 
more  to  divide. — T.  W.  Mitchell. 

'  Cf.  Article  by  H.  B.  Drury  in  this  volume. 


Unemployment  and  Its  Alleviation 

By  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree 

President,  Rowntree  and  Company,  York,  England 


PERHAPS  there  is  no  subject 
which  demands  the  consideration 
of  serious  men  and  women  today  so 
urgently  as  that  of  unemployment. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  huge  world  tragedy. 
In  all  industrialized  countries  there 
are,  at  present,  probably  more  unem- 
ployed people  than  there  have  ever 
been  before  at  any  given  time.  Human 
civilization  is  passing  through  a  crisis, 
the  severity  of  which  is  already  leading 
to  a  complete  change  of  attitude  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  been  inclined 
to  view  "the  unemployed  problem" 
with  indifference,  if  not  to  accept  it  as 
something  which,  like  bad  weather, 
may  be  objectionable  but  is  completely 
beyond  our  control.  Unemployment 
is  not  a  meteorological  problem.  It  is 
a  human  problem,  to  be  solved  by 
human  beings,  a  problem  so  imperative 
that  one  is  astounded  to  find  that  even 
working  men  often  regard  it  wdth  a 
kind  of  gloomy  fatalism.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  suffering  and  suspense  which 
we  see  all  around  us  today  may  shake 
the  most  apathetic  of  us  out  of  our  cool 
acquiescence. 

I  will  begin  by  stating  my  profound 
conviction  that  unemployment  is  a 
soluble  problem,  an  evil  which  can  be 
remedied .  There  are  social  evils  which , 
throughout  the  centvu-ies,  \m,ve  baffled 
human  intelligence.  They  are  due  to 
fundamental  and  very  complicated, 
causes,  and  the  wisest  men  may  differ 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  remedy 
should  be  sought.  But  it  is  not  so 
wath  unemployment.  Our  resources 
of  wit  and  wisdom,  of  economic  and 
industrial  knowledge  and  experience, 
are  sufficient  to  cope  with  this  ev\\,  if 


we  wd\  only  use  them.  I  do  not  say 
that  as  yet  civilization  can  roniplctcly 
dispense  ^vith  unemployment.  JUit 
we  can  change  its  character  in  two 
ways.  We  can  so  reduce  its  volume 
that  it  represents  merely  the  body  of 
workers  who,  at  any  given  time,  are 
held  in  reserve  by  industry  for  stra- 
tegical reasons.  And  we  can  rob  it, 
when  it  exists,  of  all  its  power  to  inflict 
any  serious  injury  on  either  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  commimity. 

No  Single  Panacea  for  Ills  of 
Unemployment 

I  should  like  to  indicate  some  of  the 
roads  by  which  we  must  travel,  if  we 
are  to  attain  this  end.  Mark,  I  do 
not  speak  of  "the  road."  There  is  no 
single  panacea  for  healing  all  the  ills 
which  we  call  to  mind  when  we  speak 
of  unemployment.  I  agree  A\-ith  Rabe- 
lais, who  said,  "Beware  of  men  who 
peer  out  of  one  hole — ^they  are  rab- 
bits!" And  I  should  profoundly 
distrust  anyone  who  wished  to  patent 
some  single  method  of  solving  the 
problem  before  us.  We  must  approach 
it  from  many  directions,  and  employ 
many  partial  remedies.  It  is,  if  >'ou 
^\'ill,  a  giant  evil,  and  we  are  Lillipu- 
tians; and  yet— how  soon  the  Lillipu- 
tians had  Gulliver  bound  hand  and 
foot,  when  once  they  worked  together. 
If  only  we  grasped,  today,  the  practical 
import  of  Swift's  old  fable,  all  would  l>e 
well. 

My  subject  falls  under  two  headmgs. 
These  are  the  reduction  of  the  volume 
of  unemplo^onent,  and  the  mitigation 
of  the  hardship,  suffering  and  demoral- 
ization arising  out  of  whatever  unem- 
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ployment  it  is  impossible  to  avoid.  I 
will  take  these  in  sequence,  merely 
sajnng  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not 
proposing  to  deal  with  the  abnormal 
situation  that  the  War  has  created, 
and  which  still  demands  the  use  of 
many  emergency  methods. 

The  Reduction  of  the  Volume 
OF  Unemployment 

First  of  all,  we  must  try  to  find  out 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  and  here 
we  are  faced  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  reliable  and  complete  unemploy- 
ment statistics  over  a  number  of  years 
for  any  single  country.  Thus,  we  can- 
not so  compare  different  countries  as 
to  generalize  as  to  the  causes  of  unem- 
plo^inent  ^nth  certainty  and  precision. 
To  my  mind,  the  Labor  Department 
of  the  League  of  Nations  can  under- 
take scarcely  any  activity  more  useful 
than  the  compilation  of  reliable  sta- 
tistics in  this  connection.  That,  of 
course,  would  involve  initial  agreement 
upon  some  definition  of  unemployment. 
What  is  it.'*  \NTiat  is  its  relation  to 
short-time?  If  fifty  men  are  working 
half-time,  they  are  only  doing  the 
work  which  could  Ix;  done  by  twenty- 
five  men:  and  it  is  difiicult  to  know 
whether  to  call  them  employed  or 
unemployed.  But  we  may  here, 
perhaps,  without  concerning  ourselves 
witii  borderline  cases  or  with  the 
individual  who  is  waiting  for  some  job 
particularly  adapted  to  his  desires  and 
will  not  work  till  he  gets  it,  define  an 
unemployed  person  as  "one  who  is 
seeking  work  for  wages,  but  unable  to 
find  any  suited  to  his  capacities  and 
under  conditions  which  are  reasonable, 
judged  by  local  standards." 

Necessity  for  Complete 
Unemployment  Statistics 

Now,  as  I  said,  there  is  a  very  great 
lack  of  precise  information  with  regard 
to  unemployment  taken  in  this  Inroad 


sense.  The  lack  is  greater  in  America 
than  in  England,  but  the  advantage  of 
the  latter  country  may  be  called  acci- 
dental, arising  mainly  from  the  fact 
that  England  has  a  system  of  national 
unemployment  insurance,  and  anyone 
who  "wnshes  to  take  advantage  of  it 
must  register  himself  as  unemployed. 
Again,  the  British  Trade  Union  Sta- 
tistics furnish  some  help  in  this  matter. 
Between  1888  and  1913  unemployment 
varied  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  trade 
unions  which  made  returns,  between 
2.1  per  cent  in  1889  and  7.7  per  cent 
in  1913.  To  what  extent  those  per- 
centages were  typical  of  the  whole 
industrial  population  we  cannot  pre- 
cisely tell;  but  we  are  justified  in 
believing  that,  apart  from  the  unpre- 
cedented conditions  arising  out  of  the 
War,  the  average  proportion  of  un- 
employed workers  can  be  stated  roughly 
as  about  5  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
in  Great  Britain,  taking  the  average  of 
good  and  bad  years,  but  ignoring  the 
quite  exceptional  circumstances  due  to 
the  War,  five  workers  are  unemployed 
for  every  ninety -five  who  are  employed. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  in 
other  industrial  countries  such  as  the 
United  States,  France,  Italy  and  Ger- 
many the  percentage  of  unemplo}-ment 
is  substantially  different,  although  in 
Belgium  it  is  somewhat  lower,  for 
reasons  which  I  will  presently  state. 

Correlation  of  Government  and 
Mltnicipal  Orders  with  State 
OF  Labor  Market 

Now,  when  we  have  some  rough 
notion  as  to  the  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  first  step  towards  its  reduc- 
tion will  be,  I  think,  to  allocate  the 
orders  for  government  and  municipal 
services  and  goods  in  accordance  with 
the  state  of  the  labor  market — retard- 
ing them  when  trade  is  booming,  and 
placing  them  when  it  is  depressed. 
It  has  been  authoritatively  estimated 
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that  orders  for  work  involving  the 
payment  of  wages  to  the  extent  of 
about  250  million  dollars  a  year 
could  thus  be  given  out  or  held  back  in 
Great  Britain  in  accordance  with  the 
state  of  trade.  Such  a  policy,  if 
adopted,  would  help  materially  to 
even  out  the  curve  of  unemployment. 
Suppose  trade  cycles  covered  ten  years, 
and  that  every  ten  years  witnessed  a 
period  of  acute  depression.  If,  in  the 
previous  nine  years,  orders  had  been 
held  back  for  necessary  post-offices, 
harbors,  government  buildings,  etc., 
there  would  be  a  huge  surplus  with 
which  to  meet  the  time  of  stress. 
Joseph  solved  the  problem  of  fat  years 
and  lean  years  in  Egypt  long  ago ! 

Then,  of  course,  additional  work 
might  be  undertaken  at  such  a  time, 
work  which,  if  not  absolutely  necessary, 
is  eminently  desirable,  such  as  afforest- 
ation or  the  reclamation  of  waste  land. 
Again,  parks  and  gardens  might  be 
laid  out,  or  buildings  put  up,  the  erec- 
tion of  which,  though  hardly  to  be 
justified  by  normal  economic  considera- 
tions, is  all  to  the  good.  The  latter 
items,  perhaps,  are  not  very  important, 
but  we  must  consider  even  small  contri- 
butions to  the  solving  of  our  problem. 

Irrelevance  of  Protectionist 
Theory 

On  the  subject  of  the  political  ar- 
rangements which  a  country  adopts, 
I  need  say  only  a  few  words.  As  you 
know,  many  people  tell  us:  "The 
reason  why  men  in  America  or  England 
are  unemployed  is  that  they  allow 
foreigners  to  steal  their  jobs.  If  you 
want  to  reduce  imemployment,  you 
must  close  your  ports  by  high  import 
duties,  and  prevent  foreign  goods  from 
coming  into  your  country." 

I  have  only  one  criticism  to  offer  of 
this  counsel.  It  is  that  whatever 
records  are  available  on  the  subject  of 
imemployment  seem  to  show  that  there 


is  no  difference  in  this  respect  between 
countries  which  arc  Protectionist  and 
countries  which  arc  Free  Trade ! 

Regulation  of  the  Labor 
Market 

The  third  method  of  reducing  the 
volume  of  unemployment  is  the  regula- 
tion of  the  labor  market.  In  Britain, 
we  have  a  system  of  Employment 
Exchanges,  at  which  anyone  who 
wants  work  can  register  free.  The 
cost  of  these  Exchanges  is  met  by  the 
government.  A  man  registers  at  one 
of  them  giving  his  qualifications,  as 
e.g.  carpenter,  and  stating  that  he 
wants  work.  Meanwhile,  there  are 
numbers  of  local  employers  who  notify 
the  Exchange  if  they  want  men.  The 
official  at  the  Exchange,  if  an  employer 
has  "ordered,"  so  to  speak,  a  carpenter, 
can  simply  send  this  applicant.  But 
if  there  are  no  local  vacancies  for 
workers  of  his  class,  the  Exchange 
official  gets  in  touch  with  Employment 
Exchanges  in  other  cities.  Possibly  iii 
another  center  there  may  be  an  opening 
for  carpenters.  This  system  extends  all 
over  Britain,  and  has  certainly  helped 
to  render  labor  more  mobile,  and  to 
bring  the  man  and  the  job  together. 
Suppose  there  were  such  an  Exchange 
in  Philadelphia,  and  an  optical  in- 
strument maker  went  to  it  and  regis- 
tered. The  official  might  say:  "No, 
we've  nothing  for  you  in  Philadelphia." 
But  a  circular  letter  containing  the 
man's  qualifications,  would  immedi- 
ately go  out  to  all  other  Employment 
Exchanges  within  a  given  area.  Of 
course,  Britain  is  so  small  that  we  can 
take  in  the  whole  of  it  as  one  given 
area,  but  one  area  might  include  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York;  and  quite 
probably,  the  next  morning  that  official 
would  have  a  telephone  message,  or  a 
letter,  telling  him  that  an  optical  in- 
strument maker  was  wanted  in  New 
York. 
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Now  this  method,  by  rendering 
labor  more  fluid,  lessons  the  number 
of  labor  reserves.  We  may  take  an 
illustration  from  the  dock  laborers. 
Suppose  there  are  ten  separate  docks, 
each  of  them  busy  on  some  days  and 
idle  on  other  days,  and  each  of  them 
keeping  round  its  gates  a  sufficient 
supply  of  workers  to  meet  the  rush  on 
busy  days.  These  workers  become 
attached  to  that  particular  dock,  even 
if  the  work  they  get  is  extremely  in- 
termittent. They  hang  round  on  the 
chance  of  a  job,  as  do  the  other  groups 
of  workers  attached  to  the  other  nine 
docks.  This  means  ten  distinct  re- 
serv^es  of  labor.  An  Employment 
Exchange  would  merge  these  ten  re- 
serves into  one,  simultaneously  reduc- 
ing the  bulk  of  each,  since  all  ten  docks 
would  never  be  especially  busy  on  the 
same  day.  In  other  words,  the  common 
reserve  would  be  much  smaller  than 
the  sum  of  ten  separate  reserves.  The 
result  would  be  that  the  workers  re- 
tained would  secure  work  that  was 
much  more  regular,  although  it  involved 
going  first  to  one  dock  and  then  to 
another,  while  the  workers  crowded  out 
would  give  up  hanging  about  the  dock 
gates,  and  gradually  become  absorbed 
in  some  other  department  of  the  labor 
market. 

TuAXsiT  Facilities,  Belgium's 
Solution 

Another  method  of  reducing  the 
volume  of  unem])loymcnt  has  uncon- 
sciously been  adopted  in  Belgium.  In 
Hi'lgium,  facilities  for  cheap  and  rapid 
transit  have  been  developed  more  ex- 
tensively than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  It  has  a  larger  mileage  of 
heavy  and  light  railway  per  square 
mile  of  jts  territory  than  any  other 
country,  and  workmen's  tickets  can  be 
i)ought  very  cheaply  indeed.  The 
result  is  that  men  can  work  in  the  town 
and  live  in  the  country,  and  in  1911, 


when  I  investigated  the  matter,  I 
found  that  56  per  cent  of  the  working 
men  in  Belgium  actually  did  so,  though 
only  23  per  cent  were  primarily  engaged 
in  agriculture.  All  those  who  lived  in 
the  country,  however,  had  gardens, 
which  practically  furnished  them  with 
a  kind  of  reserve  trade.  A  Belgian, 
so  circumstanced,  when  he  cannot 
find  work  in  town,  spends  the  time  on 
his  land,  doing  the  heavy  work  there, 
so  that  when  industry  once  again 
claims  him,  his  wife  and  children  may 
have  only  the  lighter  work  to  do. 
Many  Belgians,  again,  keep  hens,  or 
pigs,  or  rabbits.  A  man  can  slip  up  to 
town  early,  see  if  there  is  a  prospect  of 
employment,  and,  if  there  is  not,  come 
straight  back  to  his  garden.  This  is 
done  by  the  longshoremen  of  Antwerp, 
85  per  cent  of  whom  live  in  the  country. 
And  if  trade  depression  lasts  long,  the 
family  is  not  left  altogether  without 
work  or  without  resources.  They  may 
have  to  live  hardly,  but  they  can 
manage  to  live. 

Mitigation  of  the  Hardships 
OF  Unemployment 

I  come  now  to  my  second  heading. 
We  have  considered  some  of  the 
methods  by  which  unemployment  can 
be  reduced.  But  there  seems  little 
doubt  that  whatever  steps  are  taken 
in  this  direction,  there  will  still  remain, 
at  any  given  time,  a  proportion  of  men 
for  whom  work  cannot  be  found.  Such 
a  margin,  at  present,  and  possibly  under 
any  conceivable  system,  is  necessary 
for  the  proper  functioning  of  industry, 
which  otherwise  would  tend  to  become 
static,  merely  by  its  inability  to  call 
up  a  fresh  reserve  in  case  of  contin- 
gencies. Industry  really  needs  to  have 
extra  workers  available,  just  as  we 
need  in  our  daily  life  to  have  a  few 
extra  dollars  to  meet  some  additional 
expense  or  emergency. 

But  if  industrial  progress  and  pros- 
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perity  demand  the  presence  of  this  But  that  is  far  from  being  the  case, 
human  reserve,  it  seems  to  me  logically  Rather,  our  scheme  of  insurance,  in- 
inevitable  that  industry  ought  to  main-  adequate  as  it  is,  has,  in  my  opinion, 
tain  it.  In  the  first  place,  to  do  so  is  an  saved  us  from  something  like  a  revolu- 
ordinary  business  precaution.  We  do  tion,  and  at  the  least  from  very  serious 
not  neglect  valuable  machinery  if  for  a  civil  riots.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
few  days  or  weeks  it  happens  to  be  that  there  is  nothing  intrinsically 
idle.  We  know  that  we  shall  need  it  demoralizing  in  unemployment  in- 
again,  and  we  keep  it  in  good  condition,  surance.  Its  reactions  largely  depenti 
Surely  we  owe  as  much  to  the  man  on  the  nature  of  the  scheme.  In  Eng- 
behind  the  machine!  In  the  second  land,  insurance  benefits  do  not  drop 
place,  we  owe  a  decent  maintenance  to  down  from  the  skies  for  every  lazy 
the  unemployed  worker  as  his  right,  workman.  The  method  is  one  of 
Under  the  existing  system,  the  capi-  mutual  insurance,  to  which  the  work- 
talist  practically  asks  the  worker  to  CO-"  man,  every  week  when  he  is  in  work, 
operate  with  him  in  an  industrial  under-  pays  14  cents,  and  the  employer  pays 
taking.  He  guarantees  the  latter's  16  cents.  When  the  man  is  out  of 
wages  so  long  as  the  undertaking  work,  he  gets  about  $3.60  a  week.^  It 
continues,  but  he  claims  the  whole  of  is  no  more  demoralizing  to  receive  it 
any  profits  left  over  because,  as  he  than  it  is  to  receive  a  pension  paid  for 
asserts,  he  is  "taking  all  the  risks."  in  part  by  oneself  and  in  part  by  one's 
Now  one  of  the  gravest  risks  in  in-  employer, 
dustry  is  unemplovment  in  times  of  _  -r  rr^ 
trade  depression.  If  this  risk  is  borne  Economic  Loss  Through  the 
entirely  by  the  worker,  the  capitalist  "Si^^^ci:  of  Lnemplo^ext 
is  clearly  not  fulfilling  his  part  of  the  \\Tiat  is  demoralizing,  what  is  dan- 
bargain,  gerous,  is  a  state  of  things  in  which 

this  terrible  menace  of  unemplovment 
A  Plea  for  Unemployment  j^   constantly   hanging,   like   a   black 
Insurance  cloud,  over  the  worker's  life — in  which 
I  know  that  in  some  quarters  there  he  is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  flue- 
is  a  strong  feeling  against  unemploy-  tuations  in  trade  over  which  he  has  no 
ment  insurance.    I  believe  that  feeling  shadow  of  control.    They  may,  indeed, 
is    based    upon    unsound    beliefs    and  be  owing  to  some  seasonal  calamity  at 
arguments.     It  is  frequently  asserted  the  other  side  of  the  world,  which  is 
in    America   that    unemployment    in-  beyond  human  control  altogether.    No 
surance  has  been  a  failure  in  England,  matter  how  capable,  how  honest,  or 

1  The  weekly  contributions  made  by  the  workers  and  the  employers,  as  well  as  tlie  benefits  to  the 
unemployed,  have  recently  been  increased  and  now  stand  as  follows: 

Contribvtions: 

Men  Women  Boys  Oirla 

(16  to  18)  (10  to  18) 

Workers 18c.  He  9c.  8c. 

Employers 20c.  ICc.  10c.  ."c 

Men  $3.60,  plus  $1 .20  for  a  dependent  wife,  and  £tc.  for  each 

dependent  child  under  U. 

Women $2 .  88 

Boys SI. 80 

Girls •     ^l-^* 
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how  industrious  the  individual  may  be, 
he  cannot  escape  from  this  black  cloud. 
We  may  say:  "He  can  live  on  his 
savings  when  unemployment  comes." 
But  the  evil  may  come  perhaps  in 
early  middle  life,  when  the  expenses 
of  his  household  are  at  the  maximum, 
and  he  has  been  unable  to  save.  If  on 
the  other  hand,  it  comes  later,  a  period 
of  unemployment  will  soon  eat  up  the 
small  provision  he  has  made  against 
old  age.    This  is  not  fair. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  many 
working  men  "will  not  give  a  full  day's 
work."  Now,  I  put  this  question  to 
you.  If  you  were  a  bricklayer  with  a 
wife  and  family,  and  it  was  winter  time, 
and  you  knew  that  when  the  job  on 
which  you  were  engaged  was  finished 
you  had  little  hope  of  another — would 
you  work  at  top  speed?  Or  would  you 
dawdle  and  slack,  and  make  excuses, 
and  try  to  "nurse  the  job?"  You 
would  "  nurse"  it,  if  you  were  human, 
and  so  would  I.  What  is  more,  I 
would  recommend  my  "mates"  to  do 
the  same! 

Now  we  can  dissipate  the  black 
cloud  of  anxiety  from  the  working 
man's  horizon  if  we  take  a  little  trouble 
and  use  a  little  common  sense.  Let  me 
remind  you  that  taking  the  average 
over  a  number  of  normal  years,  there 
are  ninety -five  workers  employed  to  five 
unemployed.  What  does  this  mean? 
Simply  that  an  addition  of  5  per  cent  to 
the  wage  bill  would  suffice  to  pay  each 
unenii)loyed  worker  his  full  wages 
during  luiemployment.  Therefore,  the 
financial  difficulty  is  not  insuperable. 
r  am  not  for  a  moment  suggesting  that 
the  above  course  should  be  pursued. 
Human  nature  is  not  yet  so  far  evolved 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  pay  a  man  the 
same  wage  when  he  is  not  working  as 
when  he  is  working.  At  the  same  time, 
he  should  be  paid  sufficient  to  secure 
him  and  his  family  against  serious 
privation  or  hardship. 


A  Practical  Scheme  of 
Unemployment  Insurance 

To  come  to  what  I  consider  practical 
politics,  I  -will  very  briefly  outline  a 
scheme  for  unemployment  insurance 
drawn  up  by  an  unofficial  committee 
of  employers,  economists  and  labor 
men  which  met  many  times  in  London 
and  of  which  I  was  a  member.  We 
suggested  that  under  this  scheme  every 
unemploj'ed  worker  should  receive,  for 
a  maximum  period  of  twentj'-six  weeks 
in  any  one  year,  half  of  his  average 
earnings  when  at  work.  A  married 
man  should  receive  in  addition  10  per 
cent  of  such  earnings  for  a  dependent 
wife,  and  5  per  cent  for  each  dependent 
child  under  16,  with  a  maximum  of  75 
per  cent  of  his  average  earnings.  Cal- 
culations showed  that  the  cost  of 
providing  these  benefits  in  Britain  for 
5  per  cent  of  the  workers  (the  figure 
taken  as  the  proportion  of  unemployed 
persons  over  a  number  of  years)  would 
amount  to  about  282  million  dollars 
per  annum  or  4  per  cent  of  the  wage 
bill. 

The  question — "WTio  will  pay  the 
premiums?" — was  discussed  a  long 
while  by  the  committee  before,  in  true 
English  fashion,  we  decided  on  a  com- 
promise, and  proposed  that  the  cost  of 
the  scheme  should  be  borne  jointly,  as 
at  present,  by  the  State,  the  worker 
and  the  employer.  Briefly,  the  plan 
was  this: 

1.  Premiums  equal  to  2^  per  cent 
of  the  wage  bill  (or  185  million  dollars) 
would  be  paid  by  the  employers. 

2.  Premiums  of  a  little  under  1  cent 
on  every  dollar  of  their  earnings  (equal 
to  75  million  dollars)  would  be  paid  by 
the  workers. 

3.  T\\'enty-two  million  dollars  a  year 
would  be  paid  by  the  State,  which 
would  also  bear  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration. This  22  millions  was  the  sum 
already   being  paid  by  the  State  for 
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unemployment    insm-ance    when    the 
scheme  was  worked  out. 

Successful  Experiment  Under  the 
Scheme 

We  hoped  that  the  government 
would  see  fit  to  introduce  this  scheme, 
leaving  industries  free  to  contract  out 
of  it  if  they  could  guarantee  equal  or 
better  benefits.  This  hope  has  not  yet 
been  realized,  but  my  owti  firm  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  while  waiting  for 
the  government,  we  ourselves  could  do 
something,  so  we  introduced  a  similar 
scheme  in  our  ovm.  factory  in  York. 
We  set  aside  1  per  cent  on  our  wage 
bill  (in  addition,  of  course,  to  the  con- 
tributions we  make  under  the  National 
Insurance  Act)  and  we  undertook  to 
continue  to  set  this  aside  till  the  sum 
amounted  to  5  per  cent  of  the  wage 
bill,  after  which  our  contributions 
would  be  altered  to  the  sum  necessary 
to  maintain  the  fund  at  5  per  cent  of 
the  wage  bill,  with  a  maximum  liability 
in  any  one  year  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
wages.  The  majority  of  our  employes 
belong  to  a  trade  union  which,  for  a 
payment  of  4c  a  week,  allows  them 
$1 .40  weekly  when  unemployed.  Thus, 
when  the  scheme  was  inaugurated,  an 
unemployed  man  already  got  $5 
($3.60  from  the  state  and  $1.40  from 
his  union),  and  an  unemployed  woman 
got  $4.32  ($2.88  from  the  state  and 
$1.44  from  the  union).  We  calculated 
that  a  premium  of  1  per  cent  on  the 
wage  bill  would  be  sufficient  to  bring 
the  benefits  up  to  those  mentioned  in 
the  scheme  above  described — i.e.  half 
the  average  earnings,  with  an  additional 
10  per  cent  for  a  dependent  wife  and 
5  per  cent  for  each  dependent  child,  up 
to  a  maximum  of  75  per  cent  of  the 
average  earnings. 

One  important  condition  in  our 
scheme  is  that  though  we  guarantee  to 
pay  an  agreed  premium,  we  do  not 
guarantee  the  benefits,  which,  if  the 


scheme  were  abused,  might  have  to  be 
reduced  or  even  temporarily  siisprnded. 
It  is  obviously  in  the  interest  of  the 
employed  workers  who  feel  that  they 
themselves  may  one  day  be  in  need  of 
benefit,  to  guard  against  any  con- 
tingency that  might  unduly  deplete 
the  fund.  Its  administration  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  workers,  who  can  there- 
fore take  whatever  steps  they  consider 
necessary  to  check  abuse. 

I  may  add  that  the  match  industry 
in  great  Britain  has  recently  adopted 
a  similar  scheme. 

Now,  while  I  am  deeply  desirous  of 
seeing  a  system  of  national  insurance 
against  unemployment,  ■v\ith  really 
adequate  benefits,  established  in  every 
industrialized  country,  and  while  I 
hope  that  the  League  of  Nations  and 
all  individual  governments  will  devote 
thought  and  energy  to  this  most  im- 
portant matter,  I  am  anxious  to 
recommend  individual  employers  to 
introduce  some  measure  of  insurance 
in  their  own  factories.  Some  may  say 
that  they  cannot  afford  it.  But  purely 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  I  believe 
that  it  pays  to  give  the  workers  com- 
parative security.  How  can  we  expect 
them,  without  it,  to  work  faithfully 
and  to  "put  their  heart"  into  what 
they  are  doing? 

Unemployment  Insurance  not 
Demoralizing  in  Effect 

I  have  heard  it  argued  that  a  scheme 
of  unemployment  insurance  will  make 
men  object  to  taking  lower  wages  when 
trade  is  depressed.  But  does  anyone 
really  want  to  force  men's  wages  down 
by  the  threat  of  sheer  starvation?  Can 
we  not  enter  into  such  relations  with 
our  workers  as  ^^'ill  enable  us  to  lower 
wages  peaceably,  when  that  is  neces- 
sary? We  had  no  difficulty  in  England, 
at  our  own  factor^',  ^\hen  we  \\-ere 
forced  to  lower  wages,  we  simply 
discussed  the  whole  question  \\ith  the 
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union  leaders  round  a  table,  and  we 
decided  mutually  that  it  was  a  case  for 
reduction.  There  was  never  an  angry 
word,  never  an  angry  thought.  Our 
unemployment  scheme  made  the  mat- 
ter easier,  not  more  difficult. 

Nor  does  it  demoralize  the  workers. 
We  had  an  ugly,  dirty  jol)  to  offer  the 
other  day  in  the  factory.  Some  men 
who  were  getting  $15.60  a  week  un- 
employment benefit  said:  "Give  us  a 
chance  at  that  job,  if  necessary  at  the 
sum  we  are  getting  now.  We  want  to 
work!"  The  working  man  is  no  more 
naturally  lazy  than  we  are  ourselves. 
We  all  like  a  holiday,  but  we  are  soon 
tired  of  it,  and  we  want  to  get  back 
into  harness. 

In  conclusion,  the  evils  of  unemploy- 
ment  are   such  as   no   civilized   com- 


munity should  tolerate.  They  sap  the 
health  and  the  vitality  of  millions  of 
human  beings,  and  they  are  unneces- 
sary evils.  For  a  weekly  contribution 
of  a  few  cents  from  each  worker,  and  a 
tax  of  about  3  per  cent  on  the  wage 
bill,  industry  can  sweep  away  these 
evils.  I  beg  of  you  not  only  to  find  out 
and  adopt  every  possible  measure  for 
reducing  the  volume  of  unemployment, 
but  to  introduce,  without  delay,  a 
wisely  considered  scheme  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  If  you  cannot  get  a 
whole  state,  or  a  whole  industry,  to 
move,  do  your  utmost  in  your  own 
factories!  It  is  a  duty  you  owe  to 
the  workers  who  are  your  fellow 
citizens.  It  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  your 
selves.  It  is  a  duty  you  owe  to  the 
country. 


Regularization  of  Industry  Against  Unemployment 

By  Henry  S.  Dennison 

President,  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company,  Framingham,  Massachusetts 


IN  discussing  the  question  of  unem- 
ployment, Mr.  Rowntree  has  said^ 
that  the  most  important  thing  is  to 
provide  for  its  removal,  but  added  that, 
as  it  can  never  be  entirely  removed,  a 
proper  scheme  of  unemployment  in- 
surance is  desirable. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  empha- 
size two  points:  In  the  first  place, do  not 
forget  liow  successful  is  the  faculty  of 
the  human  mind  to  find  reason  for  the 
things  it  wants  and  against  the  things 
it  does  not  want;  we  must  therefore 
discount  the  opinion  in  the  minds  of 
some  American  business  men  that  Eng- 
land is  ruined  by  its  unemployment 
insurance.  I  do  not  know  whether 
uncm{)loyment  insurance  is  the  best 
thing  or  not.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  is  an  important  piece  of  social  ma- 
chinery. At  any  rate  we  should  not 
be  too  frightened  to  talk  it  over. 

^  See  page  do. 


In  the  second  place,  we  must  re- 
member in  considering  any  such  vital 
piece  of  social  machinery  that  it  affects 
the  whole  social  structure.  Our  fire 
hazard  today  is  not  what  it  was  before 
the  mutual  fire  insurance  companies 
began  to  do  business;  it  is  very  much 
lower.  Our  accident  situation  is  dif- 
ferent since  we  have  had  compensation 
policies;  and  if  one  would  put  in  unem- 
ployment insurance,  he  must  realize 
that  the  situation  as  it  is  today  wiU  not 
remain  the  same.  With  any  sort  of 
wise  plan  of  insurance  the  rate  of  un- 
employment will  be  made  better  be- 
cause it  will  be  to  the  interest  of  man- 
agement to  make  it  better. 

Oiu-  company  lias  taken  the  plunge 
into  unemployment  insurance,  and  we 
found  the  water  was  not  as  cold  as  we 
thought  it  would  be.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  next  experiment  in  this  country 
an  attempt  at  mutual  insurance  against 
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unemployment.  I  should  like  to  see 
the  rate  vary  with  the  regularity  of 
employment  in  the  industry.  The 
mutual  fire  insurance  companies  stick 
you  if  you  have  a  dangerous  risk  and  I 
should  like  to  see  such  an  arrangement 
worked  out  in  unemployment  insur- 
ance. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  problems 
that  we  must  face  in  the  matter  of  the 
regularization  of  industry.  One  kind 
arises  from  irregular  employment  due 
to  seasons  and  the  other  from  irregular 
employment  due  to  cycles.  I  strongly 
urge  that  you  keep  these  two  separate 
in  your  minds. 

Regularization  of  Cyclical 
Unemployment 

As  to  irregular  employment  due  to  the 
cycles  which  occur  approximately  once 
in  seven  to  ten  years,  with  minor  cycles 
about  every  three  years,  preventive 
work  must  be  done  in  normal  times  and 
more  particularly  in  prosperous  times. 
The  job  of  regularization  against  busi- 
ness depression  is  a  job  which  takes 
active  form  just  before  we  get  too 
drunk  on  prosperity.  "When  business 
is  recovering  from  a  depression  and  the 
curve  comes  up  and  crosses  the  line 
which  might  represent  a  normal  in- 
crease, profits  are  increasing  at  a  rapid 
rate,  and  we  have  an  optimistic  ten- 
dency to  continue  that  line  indefinitely 
into  the  future,  thinking  we  shall 
always  go  on  at  that  rate.  There  is  at 
this  time  a  very  strong  temptation  to 
over-expansion,  and  it  is  at  this  point 
that  the  business  man  ought  to  bring 
to  a  focus  his  best  attention.  We  feel 
too  good.  We  ought  to  take  a  careful 
account  of  stock  and  look  into  the  fu- 
ture; but  let  me  urge  also  that  we 
should  look  into  the  past  and  tabulate 
the  curve,  the  track  of  our  sales  over  as 
long  a  period  of  years  as  we  can. 

Most  of  us  have  been  through  three 
or  four  periods  of  depression  and  what 


have  we  learned  from  them?  We  ha\c 
learned  little  or  nothing,  because,  a.s 
Mr.  Cooke  has  said,  the  jjractical  appli- 
cation of  what  we  have  learned  must 
each  time  be  postponed  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  or  more.  This  time  we 
must  not  forget,  because  we  have 
learned  that  the  inability  to  employ 
ready,  able  and  willing  workers  is  an 
unanswerable  indictment  against  our 
present  social  system.  We  need  have 
little  fear  as  to  some  of  the  other  in- 
dictments often  brought  against  our 
social  system,  but  it  is  mighty  difficult 
to  answer  the  indictment  that  an 
industrial  system  which  boasts  that  it 
gives  every  man  a  chance  to  get  ahead 
fails  every  few  years  to  meet  the  most 
fundamental  needs  of  its  workers. 
The  world  is  now  in  need  of  all  sorts  of 
goods,  yet  we  cannot  offer  men  jobs 
making  these  goods. 

In  prosperous  periods  we  must  pre- 
pare for  depression.  In  our  company 
we  have  drawn  many  curves  of  our  past 
experiences  and  we  pay  close  attention 
to  the  economic  bureaus  which  give 
curves  condensing  the  vital  statistics  of 
the  present  situation.  In  this  way  we 
were  able  to  make  the  estimates,  very 
simply  and  without  any  particular 
genius,  that  allowed  us  in  January. 
1920,  when  everything  was  overselling 
sixty  per  cent,  to  make  adequate  prep- 
aration for  the  depression  which  struck 
us  in  November.  It  was  not  diflicult, 
because  we  had  men  in  our  Research 
Department  whose  duties  were  to 
study,  watch  closely  and  figure  where 
we  were  in  the  business  cycle.  Ever>'- 
body  was  skating  on  thin  ice  and  the 
ice  broke,  and  there  was  quite  a  cra^^h 
in  several  places.  Out  at  Akron, 
Ohio,  there  was  general  connnotion 
and  shoes  and  textiles  were  materially 
affected.  Yet  I  know  business  men 
who  were  buying  their  year's  supplies 
in  August  and  September,  1920,  at 
high  prices  when  four  major  industries 
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had  already  slumped.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  keep  in  the  course  if  one  studies 
the  present  as  growing  out  of  the  past 
and  does  not  just  look  at  the  increase 
in  present  figures  over  past  percentages 
and  say,  "Isn't  that  fine?" 

We  study  the  cycle  with  reference  to 
the  work  of  several  of  our  departments. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  always  get 
it  right.  We  do  not  know  exactly  when 
changes  are  coming  and  do  not  much 
care  within  a  few  months.  Of  the 
great  group  of  commodities  which  con- 
stitute more  than  half  our  purchases 
we  buy  to  have  smaller  quantities  on 
hand  when  prices  are  well  above  a 
normal  line.  We  purchase  to  larger 
stock  standards  when  the  price  of  any 
commodity  is  below  its  normal  line. 
During  war-times  the  normal  lines  go  to 
pieces,  but  war-times  are  exceptional. 
Most  of  the  time  those  lines  are  fairly 
easy  to  determine.  When  prices  go 
much  above  that  line,  we  buy  from 
hand  to  mouth;  when  below,  we  buy 
more  generously.  We  cannot  help  win- 
ning in  the  long  run  on  this  policy. 
Our  advertising  is  managed  on  a  similar 
basis.  The  advertising  appropriations 
are  made  on  a  five-year  basis  and  the 
manager  is  supposed  to  reserve  his 
advertising  appropriation  in  good  times 
and  blow  himself  in  hard  times.  This 
is  the  principle  applied  in  every  de- 
partment of  our  organization. 

Regularization  of  Seasonal 
Unemployment 

Regulation  of  seasonal  unemploy- 
ment requires  the  use  of  plans  which 
\\'ill  vary  somewhat,  according  to  the 
industries  to  wliich  they  are  to  be 
appHed.  In  our  case,  we  first  got  our 
sales  department  to  get  its  orders  for 
seasonal  goods  just  as  much  in  ad- 
vance as  possible.  We  have  been  sur- 
prised to  discover  how  successful  they 
have  been.  We  used  to  think  that 
jewelers  would  not  order  their  Christ- 


mas stocks  until  May,  but  we  have 
found  they  are  glad  to  order  in  January, 
just  after  cleaning  up  after  the  rush. 
Seasonal  orders  can  be  obtained  well 
ahead  in  many  other  lines  also. 

In  the  second  place,  we  increase  the 
proportion  of  non-seasonal  orders, 
especially  long-delivery  items,  so  that 
we  can  work  them  in  during  the  idle 
times,  and  we  plan  our  inter-depart- 
mental needs  well  in  advance.  Where 
formerly  we  let  the  departments  order 
goods  as  they  liked,  now  we  fit  their 
orders  into  our  other  work.  For 
instance,  boxes  for  the  sealing  wax 
department  are  made  during  the  slack 
periods  of  the  jewelry  .trade. 

In  the  third  place,  we  build  up  out- 
of -season  items  and  vary  or  add  to  our 
lines  so  as  to  prevent  lay-offs.  In  the 
box  business  the  die  printers  were  idle 
for  a  certain  period  each  year;  so  we 
added  die-printed  Christmas  cards, 
which  are  made  for  the  following 
Christmas  during  the  idle  period. 

In  the  fourth  place,  we  do  all  we  can 
to  train  our  workers  for  more  than  one 
job,  and  this  plan  has  yielded  very 
satisfactory  results.  It  has  given 
greater  flexibility  to  factory  control 
and  stimulated  the  interest  of  the 
workers  as  well. 

I  have  barely  outlined  our  plans  as 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  go  into  de- 
tail, but  I  assure  you  that  there  is  much 
detail  involved  in  such  a  program. 
Much  time  and  patience  are  required 
before  results  are  evident,  but  we  have 
been  so  far  successful  that  for  some 
years  we  have  run  at  virtually  even 
production  throughout  the  year,  and 
when  the  curve  of  the  present  de- 
pression touched  its  lowest  point,  we 
were  able  to  maintain  ninety-six  per 
cent  of  our  normal  operation. 

I  urge  you  employers  to  take  the 
unemployment  problem  as  up  to  you! 
Don't  figure  on  letting  George  do  it; 
it's  better  to  help  Herbert  do  it !  Don't 
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figure  that  the  cure  for  unemployment 
is  the  repeal  of  the  Adamson  Law,  or 
that  the  cure  is  something  somebody 
else  can  do.  It  might  be,  but  if  it  does 
not  happen  to  be,  you  have  left  your- 
self out  in  the  cold;  none  of  us  does 
his  share  unless  he  figures  that  share 
to  be  a  little  bigger  than  it  really 
is.  The  job  is  up  to  us!  There  is 
much  the  government  can  do;  there  is 
much  the  financial  group  can  do;  but 
the  greatest  share  of  the  job  is  ours  and 
if  we  are  going  to  call  ourselves  mana- 
gers, let's  put  mind  and  soul  to  this  big 


task  of  solving  one  of  the  most  pressing 
and  vital  problems  of  every  industry. 

The  present  condition  of  uneni- 
plojTnent  is  so  serious  and  is  such  an 
indictment  against  the  social  system 
that  I  earnestly  urge  you  to  remember 
for  the  next  two  years,  during  which 
the  real  preventive  work  must  be  done, 
that  it  is  up  to  you — up  to  every  one  of 
us — to  take  effective  measures  so  that 
the  next  depression  will  not  find  us  so 
ill-prepared,  will  not  find  us  having 
learned  so  little  from  all  the  depressions 
that  have  occurred  in  the  past. 


The  Russian  Famine  Region 

By  Vernon  Kellogg 

Special  Investigator  for  the  American  Relief  Administration  in  Russia 


ONE  can  judge  of  the  situation  in 
a  country  in  which  there  is  an 
alleged  famine  by  either  one  or  both 
of  two  ways.  One  can  study  in  an 
oflSce  the  figures  of  normal  production 
and  consumption  and  compare  them 
with  abnormal  production  and  get  a 
very  fair  idea  of  what  the  food  situa- 
tion must  be  in  the  affected  region. 
For  example,  in  the  single  province,  or 
government,  in  Russia,  of  Samara  on 
the  Volga  river,  the  annual  pre-war 
production  of  grain  (wheat,  rye,  oats 
and  barley)  was  about  120,000,000 
poods  (a  pood  is  36  pounds);  in  1920 
it  was  18,000,000  and  in  1921,  3,000,- 
000.  That  is  just  about  enough  to 
feed  all  the  people  of  this  province, 
if  this  3,000,000  poods  of  grain  were 
equally  distributed,  for  one  and  a 
half  months.  Under  such  conditions 
there  is  bound  to  be  famine  unless 
some  food  is  coming  in  from  the  out- 
side. 

But  there  is  another  way  to  estimate 
the  situation  in  a  country  claiming  to 
be  suffering  from  hunger.  That  is  to 
see  the  fields  and  warehouses  and 
markets  and  the  people  themselves. 


When  you  start  from  Moscow  towards 
the  Volga  river  across  the  broad  plains 
to  the  east  of  the  great  city,  you  soon 
become  aware  of  the  peculiar  apathy 
and  deadness  of  the  people  at  the 
trains;  and  as  you  get  further  along, 
your  attention  is  unescapably  at- 
tracted by  groups  who  are  camping  by 
the  railroad  and  at  the  railroad  stations. 
These  are  the  so-called  refugee  camps — 
terrible  sights.  These  are  the  people 
who,  in  panic,  are  trjnng  to  flee  from 
the  famine  region  and  who  have  got 
this  far.  And  when  you  finally  reach 
the  Volga  itself,  you  will  find  more 
refugee  camps  along  the  river — a 
broad,  slow,  muddy  river  rather  like 
our  Colorado  of  the  West  after  it 
leaves  the  caiions  and  gets  out  on  the 
desert.  All  along  this  river  on  which 
move  still  a  few  heatless,  lightless, 
foodless  boats,  there  are  many  of  these 
camps  of  men,  womm  and  children 
who  want  to  be  taken  away  anywhere 
on  the  boats.  The  people  in  the  camps 
have  a  certain  kind  of  food  with  them. 
It  is  their  bread,  black,  sticky,  awful, 
made  of  bark  and  bits  of  roots  and 
leaves  and  of  "  clay  "—really  humus. 
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They  are  lixnng  on  this  and  some  pota- 
toes and  cabbages. 

AMien  you  analyze  these  groups, 
you  are  struck  by  this  fact :  that  half  the 
people  in  these  refugee  camps  are  peas- 
ants and  peasants'  famihes.  They  are 
the  people  who  come  from  the  sources 
of  food;  the  fields  in  which  food  is 
produced,  if  any  is  produced.  Almost 
always  in  relief  work  the  people  who 
have  to  be  helped  are  those  in  the 
cities,  the  workless  working  people, 
the  industrials  who  have  no  money  to 
l)uy  food  at  the  high  famine  prices. 
But  here  in  Russia,  before  you  get  into 
the  famine  region  itself,  you  know  there 
is  famine  by  finding  out  that  the  refu- 
gees are  the  peasants  themselves,  the 
food  producers. 

The  Need  of  the  Children 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  harass  you 
with  stories  of  the  dreadful  things  one 
sees  in  the  Russian  famine  region. 
Just  one  little  picture  that  will  not 
leave  my  eyes.  The  people  are  trying 
to  take  special  care  of  the  children — 
hungering  people  always  try  to  do  this 
— and  so  they  have  set  up  children's 
homes  in  towns  along  the  Volga. 
Children  are  picked  up  on  the  streets, 
or])liaus  in  fact  or  orphaned  in  effect 
})y  being  deserted  by  parents  unable 
to  feed  them,  or  they  are  brought 
to  the  homes  by  the  despairing  parents. 
The  parents  are  not  killing  their  chil- 
dren and  eating  them,  as  has  been 
reported  in  some  newspaper  stories, 
but  they  are  giving  them  up.  And 
the  children  are  collected  in  these 
homes — ^bare,  heatless  buildings — with 
very  little  food  but  all  that  the  few 
brave  women  who  are  trying  to  take 
care  of  tlicm  can  get. 

In  Children's  Homo  No.  5  in  Samara 
I  happened  to  come  in  just  at  the  time 
for  the  noon  meal.  This,  was  composed 
of  horse  meat — the  farmers  are  killing 
their  farm  animals  which  they  cannot 


feed — and  grits.  All  the  children  were 
sitting  on  the  floor  in  a  large  bare  room, 
most  of  them  with  their  backs  to  the 
wall  in  a  pitiful  line  about  the  room. 
There  were  three  cots  in  this  room  and 
four  children  were  Ijang  on  one,  three 
on  another  and  three  on  another.  Af- 
ter they  had  eaten  their  meal,  I  said  to 
one  of  the  women,  "Where  do  they  go 
now?"  "They  stay  here,"  she  said. 
"Where  do  they  sleep?"  "They  sleep 
here."  "Do  you  bring  in  mattresses 
and  blankets  ?"  I  asked.  "  We  have  no 
mattresses  and  blankets,"  she  replied. 
"Is  this  all  the  food  they  have?" 
And  she  answered,  "Yes,  when  they 
have  any  food  at  all."  When  I  told 
these  women  that  the  next  day  they 
would  have  rice  with  sugar  and  milk 
and  white  bread  from  America,  they 
broke  down. 

The  whole  situation  is  incredible  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  it ;  it  is  beyond 
description  by  those  who  have.  The 
region  affected  includes  at  least  fifteen 
million  people;  it  includes  a  large  part 
of  seven  great  provinces  of  Russia  and 
around  this  central  famine  region  there 
is  a  region  of  fifteen  million  more  in 
which  there  is  a  food  shortage.  This 
came  about,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
devastation  of  six  years'  constant 
international  and  civil  war;  in  the 
second,  by  the  fatal  error  of  the  Soviet 
government — I  do  not  hesitate  to 
speak  thus  plainly,  for  the  government 
itself  admits  it  today — of  trying  to 
requisition  the  surplus  production  of 
the  peasants  all  over  the  country  and 
of  prohibiting  private  trading.  Hence 
the  peasants  have  had  no  stimulus  to 
produce  more  than  just  enough  for 
themselves.  The  whole  agricultural 
production  of  Russia  has  dropped 
terribly  in  the  last  three  years  because 
of  this  fatal  mistake.  Finally,  on 
top  of  these  causes  of  food  shortage 
came  a  drought  so  real  and  terrible 
that  there  are  miles  and  miles  of  fields 
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that  were  planted  in  grain  in  the 
spring  which  the  peasants  have  not 
even  tried  to  enter  to  harvest. 

In  normal  times  the  Volga  basin  is  a 
grain-exporting  region,  and  now  fifteen 
million  people  in  it  are  crying  for  help. 
The  government  has  made  an  effort 
to  bring  food  into  the  famine  region 
from  other  parts  of  Russia,  but  there 
is  no  surplus  of  food  in  other  parts  of 
Russia  except,  perhaps,  in  the  Ukraine; 
and  in  much  of  the  Ukraine  the  Soviet 
government  is  without  power.  A  fa- 
mous bandit  rules  there.  The  govern- 
ment also  tried  to  bring  in  seed  for  the 
fall  planting  but  it  succeeded  in  getting 
into  the  peasants'  hands  only  about 
one-fifth  enough  seed  for  a  normal 
planting. 

Inadequacy  of  Present  Relief 

What  is  the  world  to  do  to  help  the 
Russian  peasants  at  this  time.f^  What 
is  it  doing?  An  International  Com- 
mission has  been  organized.  It  has 
held  meetings  in  Geneva  and  Brussels, 
but  not  one  cent  of  money  or  one 
pound  of  food  has  been  provided  by 
this  International  Commission.     The 


Swedish  Red  Cross  is  sending  in  a  Red 
Cross  unit.  Norway  has  given  one 
million  kronen.  The  Save  the  ("hildn-n 
League  of  England  has  put  in  Mr. 
Nansen's  hands  money  enough  to  buy 
food  for  250,000  children  for  six 
months:  that  is  al)out  the  total  of 
European  relief. 

America  has  a  Ijettcr  record.  'Hie 
American  Friends'  Service  Committee 
has  been  at  work  to  the  best  of  its 
ability,  doing  a  beautiful  work  as  far 
as  it  goes,  but  handica])pcd  always  by 
lack  of  resources.  And,  finally,  the 
American  Relief  Administration,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Hoover,  is 
now  feeding  one  million  children  and 
will  be  able  to  do  this  until  the  first  of 
next  September,  the  time  of  the  next 
harvest.  But  there  are  four  million 
children  who  ought  to  be  cared  for; 
and  there  are  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  these  children  to  be  cared  for. 

The  world  is  letting  this  peoi)le  die 
because  we  do  not  send  from  America 
and  Roumania  and  Bulgaria,  where 
there  is  a  surplus  of  grain  today,  the 
food  to  keep  them  alive.  Shall  we  let 
this  go  on? 
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FOREWORD 

For  some  years  past  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Academy  have  been  convinced  that  a  great  national 
service  could  be  performed  if  the  Academy,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  publications,  were  to  undertake  special  investigations 
on  questions  of  national  interest  and  place  the  results  of  such 
investigations  at  the  disposal  of  our  members  and  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  It  was  with  this  end  in  view  that  the  Board 
decided  to  undertake  a  survey  of  the  economic,  social  and  po- 
litical conditions  in  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
public  discussions  relating  to  these  two  republics  have  con- 
tained so  much  of  a  political  and  partisan  nature  that  the 
Board  deemed  it  important  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  enlightened  by  an  impartial  and  unbiased  study 
of  the  situation. 

The  study  is  one  that  required  a  man  of  mature  judgment 
and  thorough  scientific  preparation.  By  unanimous  agree- 
ment, the  Board  selected  Dr.  Carl  Kelsey,  Professor  of  So- 
ciology at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  undertake  the 
investigation.  Dr.  Kelsey  has  spent  nine  months  traveling 
through  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  has  placed 
before  the  members  of  the  Academy  the  results  of  a  careful 
and  searching  analysis  of  the  situation.  The  members  of 
the  Board  feel  convinced  that  the  results  of  this  first  appoint- 
ment to  an  Academy  Research  Fellowship  fully  justify  en- 
larging the  scope  of  the  Academy's  activities  along  the  lines 
of  such  special  investigations,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  Board 
that  through  the  cooperation  of  our  members  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  estal)lisli  an  endowment  fund  which  will  enable  the 
Academy  to  provide  for  a  series  of  research  fellowships; 
thus  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  country  the  results  of  care- 
ful and  impartial  investigation  of  the  problems  concerning 
which  the  public  opinion  of  the  coiuitry  is  called  upon  to  make 
momentous  decisions. 

L.  S.  RowE, 
President. 
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Introduction 


1  REACHED  Haiti  about  the  first  of 
February,  1921,  and  remained  until 
July  the  second,  when  I  went  to  the 
Dominican  Republic,  staying  there 
until  October  22.  I  saw  every  im- 
portant town  of  Haiti  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Jacmel,  and  spent  two  weeks 
on  a  trip  through  the  interior.  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  I  got  a  glimpse, 
at  least,  of  nearly  every  province. 
During  this  time  I  had  opportunity  to 
talk  to  people  in  all  walks  of  life.  I 
had  no  fixed  itinerary  or  set  program. 
I  roamed  about  as  opportunity  pre- 
sented trying  to  see  things  for  myself. 
I  had  no  official  connection  of  any  sort 
with  the  government  though  it  was 
difficult  to  persuade  the  natives  that 
an  American  civilian  traveling  about 
was  not  on  some  secret  mission.  While 
there  I  read  all  the  best  available  books 
written  by  Haitians  or  Dominicans, 
and  kept  in  touch  with  the  newspapers. 
Perhaps  I  might  add  here  that  if  some 
of  my  strictures  seem  severe  they  can 
be  duplicated  from  the  works  of  relia- 
ble native  writers. 

Everywhere  I  was  received  with 
courtesy  and  friendly  attentions. 
Every  opportunity  was  given  me  to 
meet  men  or  see  conditions.  This  ap- 
plies to  all  the  United  States  officials, 
both  civilian  and  military,  to  foreign 
residents  and  to  the  Haitians  and  Do- 
minicans. I  was  welcomed  in  the  local 
clubs  of  all  the  larger  towns.  It  is  my 
own  fault,  therefore,  if  I  failed  to  get 
an  accurate  picture  of  the  situation. 
Of  course,  there  were  many  men  whom 
I  wanted  to  meet  but  failed  to  see  for 
one  reason  or  another. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  try  here 
to  thank  by  name  all  those  who  gener- 
ously gave  me  their  time.     Nor  can  I 


even  name  many  of  those  who  opened 
their  hearts  to  me,  lest  I  be  the  in- 
direct cause  of  harm  to  them.  I  tried 
to  show  them  all  that  I  was  apprecia- 
tive of  their  aid,  and  to  them  all  I 
again  express  my  gratitude. 

On  my  return  I  am  again  struck  by 
our  ignorance.  Too  many  educated 
people  here  confuse  Haiti  and  Tahiti. 
The  two  islands  of  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo  appear  in  questions  put  to  nie. 
"Is  the  United  States  in  any  way  in- 
volved in  Santo  Domingo?"  was  asked 
the  other  day  by  a  man  of  wide  rep- 
utation. Unfortunately  much  of  the 
material  which  has  appeared  in  our 
press  is  so  grotesque,  or  deliberately 
twisted,  that  the  reader  gets  a  very 
false  impression.  Our  future  relations 
with  these  countries  are  destined  to  be 
closer  than  they  have  been  and  it  is 
important  that  we  should  come  to 
know  the  essential  facts.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  in  the  day  of  the 
new  diplomacy  even  our  public  de- 
partments may  tell  us  of  their  opera- 
tions and  their  problems  instead  of 
waiting  until  the  attacks  of  enemies 
put  them  on  the  defensive?  I  shall 
be  well  content  if  I  have  in  any  way 
thrown  light  on  the  situation,  and  shall 
be  gi-ateful  to  any  who  will  call  my 
attention  to  errors. 

Some  of  my  Haitian  and  Dominican 
friends  will  not  only  disagree  with  my 
judgments  but  may  feel  hurt  at  some 
of  my  statements.  From  this  there 
is  no  escape  and  even  they  will  be  glad 
that  I  have  tried  to  tell  the  truth  as  it 
appeared  to  me.  Somo  things  impress 
the  foreigner  differently  from  the  na- 
tive. I  am  confident  that  all  will  find 
running  through  these  lines  the  same 
friendly  feeling  which  I  find  in  my  heart. 
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Obviously  one  cannot  enumerate  the 
many  individual  exceptions  to  all 
general  statements.  Haiti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  are  struggling 
^vith  an  age-old  problem,  the  attain- 
ment of  civilization.    No  people  can 


guarantee  the  financial  success  of 
another,  or  its  political  success,  but 
we  may  by  our  poHcies  help  or  hinder 
and  my  sole  desire  is  in  some  way  to 
help. 

Philadelphia,  January  5, 1922. 


The  Island 


ABOUT  1,200  miles  south  of  New 
York  City  one  will  find  on  the  map 
the  island  of  Haiti  or  Santo  Domingo, 
considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world,  lying  directly  between  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico  to  which  it  is  intermedi- 
ate in  size  as  well.  It  is  some  400  miles 
in  length  and  170  in  width,  but  of  very 
irregular  shape.  The  total  area  is 
over  28,000  square  miles,  or  a  little  less 
than  that  of  Ireland.  There  are  a 
number  of  dependent  islets,  some  of 
considerable  size  but  of  little  value  to- 
day, though  a  few  thousand  people 
manage  to  eke  out  a  precarious  exist- 
ence on  the  island  of  Gonave  in  the 
bay  of  Port-au-Prince. 

Topography.  As  a  whole,  the  island 
is  extremely  mountainous,  the  chains 
running  from  the  west  with  a  southerly 
trend  with  intervening  valleys  in  which 
rivers  are  found.  The  mountain 
slopes  range  from  steep  to  precipitous, 
rising  often  to  more  than  3,000  feet,  a 
few  peaks  reaching  8  or  10,000  feet. 
These  ranges  constitute  serious  obsta- 
cles to  travel  and  make  roadbuilding 
both  difficult  and  expensive.  Thus 
the  whole  southwestern  peninsula  is  a 
mountain  range  rising  abruptly  from 
the  ocean  on  both  sides,  with  no  level 
ground  on  the  south  except  the  plain 
of  Cayes,  and  with  none  on  the  north 
until  one  reaches  the  neighborhood  of 
Port-au-Prince.  Save  in  a  couple  of 
places  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  cross 
the  peninsula.  At  some  recent  time, 
geologically  speaking,  this  peninsula 
seems  to  have  been  separated  from  the 
larger  island  to  the  north.  Southeast 
from  Port-au-Prince  there  is  a  low 
plain  extending  into  the  Dominican 
Republic  with  sulphur  springs  on  the 
northern  border,  and  two  considerable 
lakes  of  brackish  and  salt  water,  one 


of  which  is  below  sea  level.  Near  St. 
Marc  is  the  moulh  of  the  Arlib(tnite 
River,  the  largest  in  the  island.  The 
central  ranges  which  stretch  from 
Mole  St.  Nicholas  on  the  nortiiwcst 
almost  to  the  most  eastern  coast  form 
the  backbone  of  the  island.  These  die 
down  in  the  Dominican  Ri^'jjublic,  and 
offer  one  good  pass  at  an  altitude  of 
less  than  1,000  feet.  South  of  this 
range,  at  its  eastern  end  is  a  consider- 
able coastal  plain,  largely  of  coral  for- 
mation. North  of  this  range,  from 
Monte  Cristi  to  Samana  is  a  large 
valley  divided  into  two  parts,  the  ea.st- 
ern  section  being  that  to  which  Colum- 
bus gave  the  name  of  Vega  Real, 
rich  and  well-watered,  while  west  of 
Santiago  is  found  the  Yaque  del  Norte 
running  through  an  arid  region  to  its 
mouth  at  Monte  Cristi.  There  is  an- 
other low  range  between  the  valley  and 
the  coast.  Although  there  are  many 
rivers  and  streams  these  are  the  only 
two  in  which  boats  of  any  draught 
may  run.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
have  never  been  useful  as  waterways 
and  such  use  in  the  future  is  doubtful. 
All  the  rivers  are  subject  to  sudden 
flood,  thus  making  fording  problem- 
atical as  well  as  sometimes  dangerous. 
Their  availability  for  purposes  of  irri- 
gation will  be  mentioned  later. 

Rainfall.  The  influence  of  the  moun- 
tains on  rainfall  is  most  marked  and 
places  only  a  few  miles  ai)art  may  vary 
greatly,  one  being  humid,  the  other 
arid.  The  southwestern  peninsula  is 
well  watered  while  the  northwestern 
is  largely  barren  desert.  The  actual 
rainfall  varies  from  12  to  1.50  inches 
per  year.  At  one  place  in  1910  rain 
fell  on  16  days  only;  at  another  there 
was  rain  on  124;  while  in  certain  moun- 
tain districts  12  inches  was  the  lowest 
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record  for  any  month  and  rain  fell 
nearly  every  day  of  the  year.  As  a 
rule  the  rains  are  local  rather  than 
general  and  are  also  of  short  duration, 
an  all  day's  rain  being  a  great  excep- 
tion. ]Most  of  the  rain  falls  in  late 
afternoon  or  evening, — little  in  the 
morning.  In  most  of  the  island  the 
natives  expect  a  longer  rainy  season 
in  the  spring,  and  a  shorter  one  in 
autumn,  the  intervening  periods  be- 
ing dry.  These  terms  do  not  have 
fixed  values  and  the  periods  are  more 
or  less  fluctuating. 

Climate.  Although  the  island  is 
within  the  tropics  lying  just  south  of 
the  20  parallel,  the  proximity  of  the 
ocean,  the  contrast  of  mountain  and 
valley,  the  daily  winds  modify  the  tem- 
perature and  the  nights  are  usually 
delightful.  Here  again  local  condi- 
tions vary,  but  taking  Port-au-Prince 
as  typical  we  find  that  the  hottest  day 
of  1919  was  on  August  6  when  the  ther- 
mometer registered  95°  at  1.00  p.m., 
while  at  9.00  that  evening  it  stood  at 
71°.  The  lowest  temperature  recorded 
for  the  year  was  68°  on  January  18, 
and  the  average  was  77°.  In  the  high 
mountain  valley  of  Constanza  frosts 
are  reported  during  the  winter  and 
many  an  American  in  the  hills  at  night 
after  being  caught  in  a  rain  has  been 
convinced  that  he  was  about  to  freeze. 
The  intense  glare  of  the  sun  coupled 
with  the  steady  heat  makes  advisable 
the  use  of  colored  glasses  by  visitors 
from  the  north,  while  the  towns  with 
paved  streets  seem  like  furnaces  dur- 
ing the  days  of  summer.  Violent 
storms  and  electrical  disturbances  are 
not  common  allliough  great  damage 
is  occasionally  done  along  the  coasts 
by  hurricanes,  as  the  wreck  of  the 
Memphis  lying  against  the  sea  wall  of 
Santo  Domingo  City  testifies. 

Resources.  Most  of  the  reports  on 
the  island  speak  of  the  wealth  of  min- 
eral   resources.     It    is    true    that    the 


Spaniards  found  some  gold  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Indians  and  that  today, 
in  a  few  places,  peasants  can  make 
thirty  or  forty  cents  a  day  washing 
gravel.  It  is  true  that  one  can  find 
pretty  good  specimens  of  copper  and 
other  metals.  It  is  true  that  small 
deposits  of  lignite  are  known.  It  is 
also  true  that  more  or  less  constant 
prospecting  since  the  time  of  Columbus 
has  failed  to  pay  its  own  cost,  let  alone 
reveal  any  great  deposit.  If  there  are 
minerals  worth  mining  their  location 
is  not  known.  Just  now  there  is  a 
possibility  of  the  discovery  of  oil  in 
paying  quantities.  The  opinion  of  the 
best  informed  men  seems  to  be  that 
the  fertile  soil  rather  than  metallic  de- 
posits will  be  the  source  of  the  wealth 
of  the  future. 

Animal  Life.  There  are  no  large 
wild  animals.  In  some  districts  the 
goats  run  practically  wild.  Bird  life 
is  fairly  abundant  and  practically 
every  kind  of  bird  that  can  be  killed 
is  eaten.  Doves  of  several  species  are 
abundant  and  are  highly  esteemed  as 
food.  Ducks  are  common  locally.  The 
guinea  hen  is  now  widely  distributed 
and  sometimes  becomes  a  nuisance  to 
the  gardener,  particularly  since  the 
elimination  of  firearms  by  the  Ameri- 
can forces.  There  are  hawks  but  no 
buzzards.  Other  than  scorpions,  centi- 
pedes and  tarantulas  there  are  no  ani- 
mals whose  bite  is  at  all  poisonous. 
Flies  are  not  numerous  but  mosquitoes 
are,  and  malaria  is  a  prevalent  disease. 
The  mongoose  has  been  introduced 
from  Jamaica  and,  though  little  known 
as  yet,  may  be  a  source  of  trouble  in 
the  future.  Fishing  is  not  a  well 
developed  industry,  largely  no  doubt 
because  of  the  absence  of  ice,  yet  there 
are  many  fishermen  along  the  coast, 
and  the  kingfish  and  red  snapper  are 
seen  in  the  markets.  Lobsters  are 
common  enough  though  seldom  eaten 
by  natives  who  catch  them  only  for 
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sale  to  foreigners.  Turtles  and  crabs 
abound.  Little  lizards  are  everywhere 
in  evidence  but  the  great  iguana  is 
now  very  rare.  There  are  crocodiles 
in  the  lakes. 

Vegetation.  Mahogany  and  other  de- 
sirable trees  are  scattered  about,  not, 
however,  in  large  quantities,  and  most 
of  the  remaining  specimens  are  so  diffi- 
cult of  access  that  they  hardly  repay 
costs  of  transportation.  There  is  a 
promise  that  some  trees  little  used 
heretofore  may  prove  available  for  ties 
for  American  railroads.  In  some  of 
the  mountain  areas,  particularly  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  there  are  consid- 
erable stands  of  yellow  pine.  Most  of 
this  is  unused.  An  owner  of  timber 
land  in  Haiti  told  me  that  he  could 
afford  to  cut  timber  when  he  could  get 
$120  per  hundred  feet.  There  are  a 
few  mills  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
but  lack  of  transportation  still  blocks 
any  marked  development.  Most  of 
the  building  lumber  is  therefore  im- 
ported from  the  United  States.  Dye- 
woods  are  fairly  abundant  and  in  pros- 


perous times  are  exported.  No  attempt 
has  ever  been  made  to  plant  valuable 
trees. 

Wild  fruit  trees  of  many  sorts  are 
found,  the  mango  being  the  most  im- 
portant. Citrus  fruits  do  well  but  are 
very  irregularly  distributed.  Many 
grapefruit  are  seen  in  the  markets  of 
Port-au-Prince  but  in  the  city  of  Santo 
Domingo  all  the  grapefruit  are  im- 
ported from  Porto  Rico.  There  are 
no  real  orchards  on  the  island,  though 
there  are  large  plantations  of  bananas 
and  plantains.  The  coconut  palm 
grows  freely  but  is  used  locally  only, 
no  copra  being  dried  for  export.  At 
the  altitude  of  about  1,500  feet  a  sub- 
tropical zone  is  reached  where  all  sorts 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  of  the  temper- 
ate zone  prosper.  I  have  seen  Irish 
potatoes  of  excellent  quality  which 
were  grown  in  the  hills  near  Santiago. 

The  island  is  divided  between  two 
countries,  the  Dominican  Republic  oc- 
cupying the  eastern  two-thirds,  some 
18,000  square  miles,  Haiti,  the  western 
part  with  some   10,000  square  miles. 


CHAPTER  I 

The  Haitians 


T)OPULA  TION.  No  census  has  ever 
-/been  taken  but  the  estimated  pop- 
ulation of  Haiti  is  2,000,000,  or  about 
200  per  square  mile.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  are  large  areas  almost  un- 
inhabited, like  the  arid  district  from 
Mole  St.  Nicholas  to  Gonaives,  the 
San  Michel  Valley  and  parts  of  the 
eastern  border;  in  some  places  the 
population  is  dense,  very  dense  when 
considered  in  relation  to  the  agricul- 
tural development.  There  are  no  re- 
liable figures  as  to  birth  and  death  rates 
but  the  estimated  population  in  1800 
was  about  550,000  and  there  has  been 
little  immigration.  Children  are  every- 
where in  evidence  but  the  death  rate 
appears  to  be  very  high  and  the  aged 
do  not  seem  numerous. 

Origin.  The  overwhelming  mass  of 
the  people,  at  least  90  per  cent  I  should 
say,  seem  to  be  of  pure  Negro  stock. 
The  upper  classes  are  notably  lighter 
in  color  and  there  arc  small  areas  where 
a  relatively  light  color  tone  prevails. 
We  know  that  there  was  a,  considerable 
mixture  in  colonial  days  and  since  that 
time  there  has  been  consideral^le  inter- 
marriage between  the  incoming  Euro- 
peans and  the  Haitians  so  that  there 
are  no  pure  white  families  save  those 
of  recent  immigrants.  The  original 
Indian  stock  seems  to  have  left  no 
trace.  At  first  one  gels  the  impression 
that  there  are  twice  .as  many  women  as 
men.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  women  go  to  market,  or  be- 
cause the  men  arc  working  in  the  fields 
away  from  the  house.  In  the  old  days 
the  'men  who  entered  the  towns  were 
often  seized  and  made  to  serve  [in  the 
"volunteer  army,"  so  the  women  car- 
ried the  produce  to  town. 


The  Syrians.  About  1890  'there 
came  into  Haiti  the  first  of  a  group  des- 
tined to  play  a  considerable  part  in 
the  retail  business,  the  Syrians.  At 
first  they  bought  largely  from  German 
merchants  and  peddled  their  wares 
through  country  districts.  Later, 
finding  they  could  buy  more  cheaply 
from  the  United  States  they  did  so. 
Being  shrewed  merchants  they  were 
disliked  by  their  Haitian  competitors 
and  by  the  Germans.  Although  they 
never  numbered  more  than  a  few  hun- 
dred they  were  ordered  out  of  the 
country  by  a  law  of  1913,  passed,  they 
claim,  at  the  instigation  of  the  German 
merchants.  Sin,ce  the  Occupation  some 
200  of  them  have  returned.  They 
claim  to  do  $3,000,000  business  yearly 
with  the  United  States.  A  few  of 
them  are  American  citizens.  Save 
stragglers  from  other  islands  these  rep- 
resent the  only  immigrant  group 
which  has  entered  Haiti  in  many  years. 
This,  of  course,  leaves  out  of  account 
the  marines,  French  priests  and  sisters, 
and  other  foreigners  temporarily  res- 
ident in  the  country.  Barring  these, 
there  are  only  a  few  hundred  whites  in 
Haiti.  The  foreigners  are  all  in  the 
towns. 

Distribution.  All  the  large  towns  of 
Haiti  are  on  the  seacojist.  The  Capi- 
tal, Port-au-Prince,  has  about  100,000 
inhabitants;  CapeHaitien,  17,000;  the 
rest  are  much  smaller.  The  bulk  of 
the  population  live  in  villages  scattered 
through  the  interior  or  in  isolated  cab- 
ins. Go  where  one  will  in  the  country, 
provided  agriculture  is  possible  (and 
in  many  places  where  it  seems  im- 
possible), he  will  find  the  "cayes"  of  the 
peasants.     These  are  often  temporary 
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rather  than  permanent  structures,  for 
a  considerable  percentage  of  the  peas- 
ants seem  to  migrate  rather  freely, 
clearing  a  little  patch  and  cultivating 
it  for  a  couple  of  years  and  then 
wandering  to  some  new  location. 

Towns.  WTierever  possible  the  to^vTis 
of  Haiti  are  laid  out  in  squares. 
The  streets  of  Port-au-Prince  in  the 
business  section  are  well  paved  with 
concrete.  Many  of  its  streets  are  mac- 
adamized as  are  some  of  the  streets  in 
Cape  Haitien  and  elsewhere.  In  every 
town  there  is  some  central  square,  often 
decorated  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and 
a  market  place,  the  latter  being  usually 
the  most  interesting  spot  in  to"v\Ti  to 
the  stranger.  The  water  systems  are 
not  very  adequate  but  the  officials  tell 
me  that  there  is  difficulty  in  keeping 
them  in  good  condition  owing  to  the 
acquisitive  habits  of  citizens  who  need 
pipes  and  spigots.  In  older  days  the 
towns  are  said  by  old  residents  to 
have  been  extremely  filthy  and  one  had 
to  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  street  and 
keep  a  sharp  lookout  to  avoid  unex- 
pected shower  baths  from  the  second 
story.  The  Americans  are  praised  for 
having  "cleaned-up"  and  for  prohibit- 
ing the  dumping  of  refuse  in  the  streets. 
The  stores  are  usually  one  or  two  story 
structures  looking  like  warehouses, 
and  such  they  are,  for  the  stock  on  dis- 
play is  generally  a  small  part  of  that 
on  hand.  There  are  practically  no 
sewers.  Surface  drainage  is  all  but 
universal. 

Health.  The  prevailing  diseases  in 
Haiti  are  gonorrhea,  syphilis  and  yaws 
(which  are  said  to  be  very  common), 
tuberculosis,  malaria,  filariasis  and  in- 
testinal parasites.  The  country  has 
been  very  free  from  epidemics  such  as 
yellow  fever  and  bubonic  plague.  Yet 
these  would  probably  run  through  the 
population  like  wildfire  if  they  ever 
got  a  start  owing  to  the  hordes  of  mos- 
quitoes in  many  districts  and  the  armies 


of  rats  which  infest  all  the  towns  and 
much  of  the  coinitry.  Much  fiin  wiis 
poked  at  the  Financial  Adviser  for  in- 
stalling a  couple  of  rat-catchers  at 
Port-au-Prince  when  the  bubonic  plague 
was  reported  in  New  Orleans. 

Throughout  1921  an  epidemic  of 
smallpox  swept  the  country,  having 
been  introduced  from  another  island. 
The  efforts  of  the  American  doctors  to 
check  it  at  the  start  were  rendered  fu- 
tile by  the  ignorance  of  the  masses  and 
the  foolish  prejudice  of  local  physicians. 
The  papers  everywhere  denounced  the 
Americans  saying  that  it  was  nothing 
but  chicken  pox:  but  when  the  deaths 
began  to  increase,  the  criticism  be- 
came that  the  Americans  were  incom- 
petent. Several  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons were  vaccinated.  Thousands  on 
thousands  suffered.  I  have  seen  small- 
pox patients  deathly  sick  lying  by  the 
roadside  soliciting  alms  from  passers- 
by.  Often  they  were  left  in  their  cal)- 
ins  without  food  and  drink.  The  ig- 
norant peasants  were  seen  vaccinating 
themselves  from  virus  drawn  from  ac- 
tive cases.  I  was  a  guest  at  lunch  in 
the  home  of  a  merchant  in  one  to\^^l 
only  to  find  later  that  there  was  a  con- 
valescent case  of  smallpox  upstairs. 
The  death  rate  in  the  hospitals  was 
about  6  per  cent  and  no  one  knows 
what  it  was  in  the  hills. 

The  country  is  very  inadequately 
supplied  with  doctors.  There  are  phy- 
sicians in  the  towns  but  none  in  rural 
districts.  Even  the  town  physicians 
are  often  incompetent.  One  doctor, 
for  instance,  in  a  maternity  case  was 
observed  taking  the  only  sterile  towel 
he  had  and  spreading  it  on  a  chair  to 
protect  his  clothes.  The  natives  are 
said  to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  local 
remedies  for  fevers,  but  one  questions 
the  efficacy  in  a  case  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach  of  killing  and  disembowelling 
a  cat  and  placing  the  carcass  on  the 
patient's  stomach.     A  priest  told  an 
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American  physician  that  a  woman  who 
feared  a  miscarriage  was  placed  on  a 
table,  a  lighted  candle  placed  in  the 
umbilicus  and  allowed  to  burn  out. 
One  girl  under  quarantine  was  observed 
to  take  down  the  flag,  carry  it  with  her 
while  she  visited  a  friend  across  the 
street,  and  replace  it  on  her  return 
home.  Hospital  facilities  are  inade- 
quate. Exorbitant  fees  are  charged 
for  making  country  visits.  The  num- 
ber of  lepers  is  estimated  at  500  or  600, 
the  insane  at  about  600.  There  is  no 
special  provision  for  these.  Sanitation 
is  unknown  and  a  Minister  of  the  State 
was  indignant  when  compelled  to 
clean  his  latrine. 

Amusements.  The  favored  pleasures 
of  Haiti  are  cock-fighting  and  dancing. 
Cock  pits  are  found  everywhere.  Gam- 
bling is  universal.  Dancing  in  the 
country  is  to  the  thumping  of  the  drum, 
almost  the  only  music  of  rural  Haiti. 
These  dances  get  pretty  hilarious  at 
times  if  the  rum  supply  is  adequate. 
The  tourist  hails  every  simple  dance 
as  "Voodoo,"  but  he  exaggerates.  In 
the  clubs  of  the  upper  class,  chess,  bil- 
liards, poker,  whist,  all  have  their  ad- 
vocates, while  orchestras  provide  the 
music. 

Domestic  Animals.  The  average  peas- 
ant has  few  domestic  animals.  He  may 
own  a  few  pigs  which  are  allowed  to 
support  themselves  and  which  develop 
tail,  nose  and  legs  at  the  expense  of 
fat.  The  burro  (worth  from  $5  to  $10) 
is  the  common  work-animal  and  is  also 
the  most  valuable  for  he  carries  a  large 
part  of  the  goods  to  market,  with  the 
owner  perched  on  top  of  the  load. 
Cattle  are  scarce.  The  horses  are 
small.  Save  on  large  plantations,  the 
animals  are  seldom  used  for  draught 
purposes.  Chickens  abound  and  are 
all  of  the  small  jMediterranean  breeds. 
To  judge  from  casual  observation, 
they  are  quite  as  common  in  the  towns 
as  in  the  country,  in  part  because  they 


are  being  kept  alive  until  time  to  cook. 
There  are  a  good  many  turkeys  which 
sell  for  $1  to  $1.50  in  the  Port-au-Prince 
market.     Goats  are  common. 

Land  Ownership.  There  is  great,  al- 
most endless  confusion,  with  reference 
to  the  ownership  of  the  land.  There 
has  never  been  a  survey.  The  govern- 
ment claims  to  own  large  tracts  but 
it  seems  to  have  no  maps  or  adequate 
descriptions.  There  are  some  titles 
coming  down  from  early  days  and  the 
plains  appear  to  be  held  by  relatively 
few  people.  Many  families  profess  to 
have  large  holdings  in  the  hills  but 
from  these  little  revenue  is  derived  as 
land  is  seldom  rented  but  is  managed 
directly  by  the  owner.  Inasmuch  as 
squatter  titles  are  admitted  under  the 
law  any  attempt  of  these  supposed 
owners  to  take  full  possession  would 
be  most  difficult.  It  seems  to  be  the 
practice  for  the  peasant  to  settle 
wherever  he  finds  land  not  in  use.  The 
settlement  of  this  land  question  is  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  prerequisites 
to  any  improvement  of  conditions  in 
Haiti.  Foreigners  were  forbidden  to 
own  real  estate  until  the  adoption  of 
the  last  constitution  in  1918. 

Agriculture.  While  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  fishing  along  the  coast,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  cattle  raising  in  the 
San  Michel  Valley  and  the  upper  Arti- 
bonite  Valley  and  locally  elsewhere, 
agriculture  is  for  most  Haitians  not 
only  the  fundamental  but  also  the  sole 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  The 
fact  that  there  are  in  the  country  no 
nurseries,  no  seed  houses,  no  regular 
dealers  in  stock,  indicates  that  con- 
ditions are  very  primitive.  A  promi- 
nent man  asked  me  one  day  if  I  had 
seen  one  of  the  many  beautiful  moun- 
tain places.  I  said  "No"  and  added 
that  I  wished  he  would  take  me  to  see 
some  of  the  best  farms.  He  replied, 
"There  are  none,"  and  his  answer  was 
almost  literally  correct.     There  is  no 
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agricultural  school  save  a  rather  pa- 
thetic beginning  near  the  Capital. 
Outside  of  the  large  sugar  plantations, 
largely  though  not  wholly  under  foreign 
control,  there  is  no  real  agricultural 
development. 

Of  course,  there  are  in  fact  well  lo- 
cated and  prosperous  farmers  who  may 
be  contrasted  with  others  poorly  lo- 
cated and  shiftless,  but  their  methods 
are  much  the  same.  A  plough  is  rarely 
seen  even  in  the  plains  and  would  be 
valueless  on  most  of  the  steep  hillsides. 
The  one  universal  tool  of  the  Haitian 
peasant  is  the  machete  (almost  identi- 
cal with  our  corn  knife).  With  this 
he  clears  the  ground,  piling  and  burn- 
ing the  brush.  Then  with  his  machete 
he  digs  up  the  soil  a  little  in  just  the 
place  where  he  is  to  put  his  seed  or 
plant.  He  cultivates  with  his  machete 
by  cutting  the  weeds  or  stirring  the 
soil  about  the  plants.  Axes,  hoes,  etc., 
are  known  but  seldom  seen.  The 
farmer  saves  his  own  seed  or  gets  it 
from  neighbors.  Much  time  and  energy 
are  consumed  in  these  processes.  Arriv- 
ing at  Port-au-Prince  early  in  February 
one  finds  the  hills  back  of  the  town  al- 
most deserted,  few  cabins  being  visible. 
By  the  middle  of  March  the  hills  are 
dotted  with  dark  spots,  which  are 
the  cleared  areas  being  prepared  for 
the  spring  planting.  Trees  are  rarely 
planted.  There  are  not  even  coffee 
plantations.  All  the  natives  do  is  to 
pick  the  berries  from  the  wild  plants 
descended  from  those  brought  in  by 
the  French  after  1738.  A  competent 
observer  said  that  in  1915  notover  1,000 
acres  in  the  entire  country  were  well 
cultivated. 

Marketing.  The  roads  of  Haiti  are 
lined  with  women  and  burros  bringing 
produce  to  village  or  town.  These 
women  often  walk  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  miles  and  seem  satisfied 
if  they  sell  fifty  cents  worth  of  provi- 
sions.    Indeed  they  might  refuse  to 


sell  all  their  load  should  you  meet  them 
ten  miles  out  for  they  would  thus  lose 
the  joy  of  barter  and  chatter  afforded 
in  the  town.  All  night  long  they 
walk,  en  route  to  arrive  at  daylight. 
Picturesque?  Yes,  but  the  waste  of 
human  effort  in  such  a  system  is  enor- 
mous. At  the  market  they  must  pay  a 
small  fee  for  the  privilege  of  displaying 
their  wares. 

Home  Industries.  The  making  of  a 
few  sweets  like  the  crude  brown  sugar 
called  "  rapadou,  "some  candles  of  bees- 
wax to  be  burned  in  church  by  the 
faithful,  some  mats  of  palm,  or  simple 
baskets,  practically  exhausts  the  list  of 
home  manufactures. 

Houses.  In  the  towns,  the  houses 
range  from  the  crudest  of  hovels  to 
fine  villas  and  residences,  ofttimes  with 
very  attractive  grounds.  At  Cape 
Haitien  the  houses  show  the  Spanish 
influence  which  is  not  seen  in  the  South. 
In  the  country,  the  cabins  are  of  two 
types.  The  more  common  is  a  frame- 
work of  poles  interwoven  with  splints 
and  plastered  with  mud,  with  a  roof  of 
palms.  More  substantial  structures 
are  made  of  split  palm  boards.  The 
acme  of  style  is  represented  by  the 
metal  roof,  possessed  only  by  the  fortu- 
nate. The  floor  is  usually  of  earth. 
Doors  are  of  wood,  as  are  the  windows, 
glass  being  unknown  outside  of  the 
towns,  where  it  is  rare,  shutters  gen- 
erally taking  its  place.  All  doors  and 
windows  are  closed  at  night,  but  as  the 
house  is  seldom  ventilation-proof  no 
great  harm  results.  In  the  house 
there  is  practically  no  furniture.  Beds 
are  seldom  seen  and  even  in  the  towns 
are  not  found  in  the  poorer  houses. 

Outside  the  cabin,  the  ground  is 
very  likely  to  be  swept  clean  and,  except 
in  wet  weather,  present  a  neat  appear- 
ance. Often  there  is  some  flowering 
plant,  perhaps  a  cactus  hedge.  Verv 
likely  there  is  a  little  shed  with 
thatched  roof  where  the  cooking  is  done. 
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food  eaten,  the  siesta  taken.  Ovens 
are  not  unknown  but  the  open  fire  on 
the  ground  is  more  common.  In  the 
country  brush  is  used  for  fuel;  charcoal 
in  the  towns.  The  burning  of  charcoal 
is  quite  an  industry.  For  water,  de- 
pendence is  placed  on  streams.  Even 
in  the  plains  cisterns  and  wells  are 
very  rare.  ]Many  of  the  cabins  are  a 
mile  or  more  from  any  water  supply 
and  the  water  is  carried  in  calabashes. 
Needless  to  say  that  under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  not  wasted.  There  are  no 
latrines  except  in  the  to\\Tis.  Near  the 
cabin  is  probably  a  little  clump  of 
bananas  or  plantains  (almost  identical 
but  the  plantain  is  not  sweet)  and  a 
little  garden  close  by  so  that  it  may  be 
watched. 

Language,  The  official  language  of 
the  government  is  French  but  the 
actual  language  is  "Creole,"  which  is 
spoken  by  every  Haitian  whereas  only 
a  small  minority  can  speak  French. 
The  number  who  can  understand  it  is 
greater.  Nearly  all  the  families  use 
Creole  in  the  house  whatever  else  they 
use  in  company.  Creole  is  made  up 
of  a  few  hundred  French  and  a  few 
dozen  other  words  from  English  or 
Spanish  and  African,  all  with  an  Afri- 
can type  of  construction.  At  first  it 
is  no  more  intelligible  to  the  French- 
man than  to  the  American.  It  is  not 
l)articularly  difficult  but  varies  a  great 
deal  in  different  sections.  Creole  can 
be  written  but  its  transcription  is 
difficult.  In  the  schools,  French  is 
used.  In  time,  as  education  develops, 
Creole  will  be  supplanted  by  French, 
or  will  be  modified  into  a  French  dia- 
lect. As  it  is  now,  one  appreciates 
the  story  told  in  Haiti  that  the  Lord 
was  not  salisfiod  tliat  the  Freiu-li  had 
been  a(i<'quatciy  punished  wlien  driven 
out  of  the  country  so  left  their  beautiful 
tongue  in  the  mouths  of  the  Haitians 
lo  be  cnirifiod  anew  each  day. 

Religion.     Tiie    official     religion    of 


Haiti  is  the  Christian  (Roman  Catho- 
lic) and  the  State  assumes  the  support 
of  the  Church.  During  most  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  Pope  seems  to 
have  had  little  control  but  a  concordat 
was  signed  in  1860.  Prior  to  that  date 
the  priests  are  said  to  have  been  "sans 
foi  ni  loi, "  Since  then,  practically  all 
of  the  priests  and  sisters  (some  635  in 
all)  have  been  sent  over  from  France. 
There  are  but  two  or  three  Haitian 
priests.  These  men  and  women  are 
generally  distributed  over  the  country 
and  are  doing  a  splendid  work.  Among 
them  are  men  who  served  in  the  French 
army  throughout  the  war.  They  form 
the  best  informed  foreign  group  resi- 
dent in  Haiti.  There  are  fine  cathe- 
drals in  Port-au-Prince  and  Cape 
Haitien  and  churches  in  all  towns. 
There  are  a  few  Protestants  on  the 
island,  some  being  descended  from  a 
company  of  American  Negroes  who 
migrated  there  many  years  ago.  A 
few  missions  are  maintained  by  other 
groups. 

In  all  but  the  highest  circles  the  real 
religion  of  the  people  is  of  African  ori- 
gin with  a  veneer  of  Christianity.  It 
is  common  to  speak  of  all  these  Afri- 
can rites  under  the  name  "Voodoo,"  a 
term  often  overworked.  The  different 
tribes  originally  had  different  customs 
but  as  no  tribal  distinctions  have  Sur- 
vived in  Haiti  the  resultant  is  a  blend. 
Based  as  African  religions  were  on 
fear,  the  propitiation  of  the  deities  was 
very  important.  With  this,  as  every 
student  knows,  was  a  curious  emphasis 
on  sex.  The  Voodoo  dances  of  today, 
therefore,  often  degenerate  into  sexual 
orgies.  Several  attempts  were  made 
by  the  Haitian  government  to  sup- 
press these  Voodoo  dances  but  the 
government  dared  not  be  too  stringent, 
and  probably  was  not  very  enthusias- 
tic in  the  first  place.  They  are  now 
under  the  ban  of  the  law  but  they  .still 
exist ,  though  seldom  seen  by  the  whites. 
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Some  of  the  presidents  of  Haiti  have 
been  Voodoo  priests.  When  Presi- 
dent Simon  left  oflBce  a  fetish  of  some 
sort  was  found  in  the  palace  and  his 
successor,  though  personally  not  ac- 
cepting local  beliefs,  feared  to  offend 
so  sent  for  a  Voodoo  priest  (a  Papa-Loi 
as  he  is  called)  to  perform  the  requisite 
ceremonies.  To  an  animal  deity  the 
name  "barka"  is  given.  On  one  oc- 
casion Simon  tricked  the  Catholic 
archbishop  into  performing  the  fu- 
neral services  of  such  a  "barka,"  a  goat 
in  this  case.  The  deception  was  subse- 
quently revealed  and  more  stringent 
rules  for  the  identification  of  corpses 
were  adopted  by  the  archbishop.  Few 
Haitians  will,  for  political  reasons  per- 
haps, deny  the  power  of  such  barkas 
or  fetishes. 

In  the  country  food  is  usually  placed 
on  the  grave.  I  once  witnessed  a  me- 
morial service  for  a  recently  deceased 
child.  The  priest  was  busy  with  -Voo- 
doo rites  as  -^e  approached  the  cabin 
but  seeing  us  shifted  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room  where  Chris- 
tian emblems  were  displayed.  Later 
on  food  was  scattered  on  the  highway 
and,  on  inquiry,  he  told  us  that  he  did 
not  know  the  reason  for  this  but  that 
it  had  long  been  a  custom  of  his  fathers. 
Even  Christian  celebrations  like  Easter 
have  a  strong  African  infusion.  From 
Friday  to  Sunday  the  Lord  is  supposed 
to  be  dead  and  the  devils  therefore 
have  their  opportunity.  To  hinder 
them  it  is  necessary  to  knock  on  wood. 
So  all  day  long  there  comes  rolling  up 
the  hills  about  Port-au-Prince  at  in- 
tervals the  reverberations  of  the  faith- 
ful. , 

As  is  natural  in  this  stage  of  religious 
development  superstition  is  most  prev- 
alent. No  native  mother  attends 
the  funeral  of  a  child  as  this  would 
cause  another  death  in  the  family  with- 
in a  year.  Should  a  funeral  proces- 
sion stop  for  any  reason  in  front  of  a 


house  holy  water  is  secured  at  oiue 
and  the  house  sprinkled.  From  such 
naivetes  to  belief  in  cluirms  and  witch- 
craft, the  simple  mind  runs  the  entire 
gamut. 

Human  Sacrifice.  The  idea  of  Im- 
man  sacrifice  is  as  repugnant  to  tlie 
•  high  class  Haitian  as  to  the  .\merican. 
Many  of  the  best  Haitians  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  ever  occurs,  and  are  sin- 
cere in  their  belief.  Others  have  told 
me  very  positively  that  it  does.  Such 
is  the  belief  of  some  of  the  best  in- 
formed foreign  residents  including 
many  of  the  French  priests,  one  of 
whom  said  he  would  put  the  nunil)or 
at  one  a  year  for  the  entire  countr>'. 
It  takes  a  long  time  to  overcome  old 
customs.  Such  sacrifices  are  said  to 
be  of  children  only. 

Cannibalism.  The  eating  of  parts 
of  human  sacrifices  is  alleged  to  occur 
at  times.  There  is  some  evidence  that 
the  eating  of  parts  of  brave  enemies, 
not  as  food  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but 
in  an  effort  to  gain  the  qualities  ad- 
mired in  the  victim,  may  have  occurred. 
The  American  marines  in  Haiti  firmly 
believe  that  this  happened  in  at  least 
one  case,  for  a  native  confessed  that  he 
had  taken  part  therein.  It  is  also  l)e- 
lieved  by*  foreign  residents  to  have 
happened  in  other  instances.  A  mag- 
istrate told  an  American  that  he  knew 
a  man  was  convicted  in  court  of  this 
offense  in  1909.  Only  one  Haitian  ad- 
mitted to  me  that  he  thought  it  pos- 
sible, but  I  was  present  in  a  little  in- 
terior village  when  a  native  gendarme 
accused  a  woman  of  having  eaten  hu- 
man flesh.  Tliis  she  denied  witli  everj- 
indication  of  horror.  If  it  ever  hap- 
pens it  is  certainly  extremely  rare  and 
is  viewed  by  nearly  all  Haitians  just 
as  we  view  it. 

Personal  Traits.  The  first  strong 
impression  I  got  of  the  Haitian  people 
was  their  manly  self-respecting  bearing. 
There  was  no  subserviency   in   their 
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attitude  toward  the  whites.  I  do  not 
mean  that  there  was  any  indication 
of  surUness  or  insolence.  Speak  to 
the  market  woman  or  the  peasant  on 
the  road  and  you  are  sure  of  a  "bon 
jour"  often  accompanied  by  a  tipping 
of  the  hat.  They  seemed  wiUing  to 
do  any  favor.  Everywhere  they  have 
bome  the  reputation  of  being  very 
hospitable  without  demand  for  money. 
If  one  spends  the  night  in  a  country 
jcabin  the  best  is  offered  and  payment 
very  often  refused.  They  are  some- 
times likely  to  deceive  you  for  they  are 
inclined  to  give  you  the  answer  they 
think  you  want.  In  general,  however, 
they  are  honest  when  charged  with 
definite  trusts.  It  has  been  necessary 
in  days  gone  by  to  send  large  sums  of 
money  by  messenger  and  in  sailboats 
around  the  coast  and  I  am  told  that 
such  money  was  always  delivered.  The 
life  of  the  white  man  or  woman  has 
long  been  secure  and  the  murder  of  a 
white  has  occurred  only  under  great 
provocation.  My  impression  is  that 
the  people  are  willing  to  work  but  their 
work  standards  are  not  ours. 

Elsewhere  I  speak  of  schools.  Here 
I  want  to  mention  the  handicap  the 
Haitians  carry  because  of  ignorance. 
The  peasant  knows  from  tradition  and 
experience  a  good  deal  about  the  adapt- 
ability of  soils  to  crops  and  seldom 
blunders.  Outside  of  this  he  knows 
nothing  of  any  save  the  simplest  proc- 
esses. Give  him  a  wheelbarrow  and 
he  will  transport  it  on  his  head.  Tell 
him  to  take  a  bicycle  three  miles  and 
it  will  go  on  his  head.  Show  him,  how- 
ever, how  to  use  these  articles  and 
there  is  no  trouble.  He  shows  an 
adaptability  to  handle  automobiles 
and  drives  fairly  well,  often,  indeed, 
becomes  ])roficient  at  minor  repairs,  but 
is  an  untrustworthy  chauffeur  bolli 
because  he  is  happy-go-lucky  and  bc- 
caase  he  appreciates  so  little  the  mean- 
ing of  momentum  and  other  physical 


factors  entering  into  accidents.  The 
railroads  do  not  rely  on  Haitian  en- 
gineers. One  such,  asked  one  day  if 
there  was  water  in  the  boiler,  said  it 
was  all  right  anyhow.  He  could  run 
the  engine  without  water.  He  had 
done  so  once. 

There  is  among  the  Haitians  an  in- 
difference to  suffering  which  seems  to 
us  heartless.  I  believe  this,  too,  grows 
out  of  ignorance.  When  one  does  not 
know  how  to  prevent  suffering  he  be- 
comes much  of  a  fatalist.  Open  sores 
on  animals  are  frightfully  common. 
Animals  are  expected  to  work  indef- 
initely without  food.  Perhaps  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  hack  horses  in  Port-au- 
Prince  cannot  take  the  driver  and  one 
passenger  up  the  long  but  easy  hill  to 
the  American  Club,  yet  few  drivers 
will  refuse  to  attempt  it.  Moreover, 
the  Haitian  standard  of  driving  is  inces- 
santly to  nag  the  horse  by  jerking  the 
lines.  Much  of  the  same  indifference 
is  shown  by  the  lower  classes  to  human 
suffering.  They  have  always  seen 
suffering.     \Miy  worry? 

The  Family.  The  fashionable  mar- 
riage is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church  and  this  is  the  legal  form.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  most  marriages  are  what 
we  call  "common-law"  while  in  local 
dialect  the  girl  is  said  to  be  "placed." 
Such  placements  are  often  followed 
later  by  formal  ceremonies  when  the 
couple  have  accumulated  adequate 
funds.  They  are  not  always  perma- 
nent and  there  seems  to  be  considerable 
freedom  in  forming  and  breaking  them. 
One  caco  leader  is  said  to  have  seven 
camps  with  a  wife  in  each.  Stories  are 
current  of  men  with  a  dozen  or  more 
wives  and  many  score  of  children. 
Children  are  desired  and  are  as  often 
si)oiled  as  abused.  A  couple  will  some- 
times  sell  a  child  for  a  dollar  or  two 
but  this  involves  an  idea  on  their  part 
that  the  child  will  be  better  off  in  some 
better  situated  family  than  at  home." 
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Domestic  slavery  of  this  sort  is  very 
common,  the  child  growing  up  in  an- 
other house  and  being  the  servant  of 
the  family,  rarely  sent  to  school,  and 
receiving  nothing  until  grown  save 
board  and  clothes. 

Home  Life.  Among  the  poorerpeople 
there  is  little  in  home  life  save  residence 
under  one  roof.  There  are  no  regular 
meals,  food  being  taken  whenever  con- 
venient, or  whenever  secured.  The 
children  are  pretty  much  left  to  their 
own  devices  as  the  mother  is  very 
likely  away  at  market,  the  father 
working  in  the  fields.  Sometimes  in 
the  evening  stories  are  told  around  the 
fire  or  pine  torch.  Games  for  children 
are  strangely  lacking.  In  the  upper 
classes  the  home  life  is  much  as  in  the 
United  States. 

Food  and  Drink.  Rice  and  red  beans 
might  be  called  the  national  foodstuffs. 
The  peasant  eats  boiled  plantains, 
bananas,  yams,  cassava  and  corn, 
with  whatever  fruits  he  can  get.  He 
is  fond  of  salt  fish  or  pork.  Sugar 
cane  is  highly  esteemed.  My  opinion 
is  that  the  peasant  is  underfed. 

Aside  from  water,  the  native  uses' 
coffee  which  is  much  better  than  most 
of  that  we  get.  He  is  also  fond  of  rum 
which  the  poorer  classes  usually  get 
in  relatively  crude  forms  under  the 
names  of  "taffia"  (unrefined)  and 
"clairin"  (partly  refined).  Drunken- 
ness is  not  common  either  because  of 
the  use  of  rum  from  childhood  or  be- 
cause there  is  not  enough  money  to  get 
enough  rum.  Of  the  rum  itself  there 
is  no  shortage.  The  wealthier  classes 
drink  whatever  they  like  as  no  "amend- 
ment" hinders  them. 

Clothing.  Not  being  liable  to  sun- 
burn, the  young  child  is  seldom  ham- 
pered by  clothes.  More  precocious 
here  as  elsewhere  the  girl  attains  them 
first.  Thereafter  it  is  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  the  available  supply.  For- 
merly the  country  women  coming  to 


town  are  said  to  have  worn  blue  cos- 
tumes. Now  the  costumes  are  made 
of  any  material  obtainable.  The  men 
are  more  or  less  clothed,  for  exposure 
of  the  body  is  no  offense,  and  the  wash- 
woman along  the  streams  are  often 
practically  nude.  This  fact  makes  the 
complaint  of  one  paper,  that  the  Amer- 
ican doctors  made  the  Haitian  women 
bare  their  arms  to  the  shoulder  tliat 
they  might  vaccinate  them,  seem  a  bit 
ludicrous.  Shoes  are  seldom  worn  l»y 
the  peasants,  and  the  white  man  going 
about  in  the  rainy  season  would  often 
like  to  have  the  feet  of  the  ]>easant. 
The  clothing  of  the  peasant  does  not 
seem  overly  clean  and  yet  soap  in  the 
form  of  bars  about  an  inch  square  and 
thirteen  inches  long  is  one  of  the  arti- 
cles most  frequently  imported.  Bath- 
ing is  frequent  but  whether  in  waste 
water  or  stream  seems  to  make  little 
difference.  The  wealthier  classes  draw 
their  styles  from  Paris  and  are  so  in- 
sistent on  formality  that  at  govern- 
ment receptions  the  men  must  wear 
heavy  black  dress  suits. 

The  Color  Line.  At  first  sight  n(j 
color  line  seems  to  exist  in  Haiti  but 
closer  observation  reveals  it.  True, 
the  blackest  man  may  aspire  to  any 
position  in  the  country  and,  if  he  has 
enough  force  of  character,  may  attain 
it.  True,  the  country  has  boasted 
of  the  expulsion  of  the  white  man  and 
the  elimination  of  the  white  color 
from  the  flag.  "Black  man  with 
money,  mulatto:  mulatto  with  money, 
white  man:  white  man  always  white 
man,"  runs  the  local  saying.  The  line 
can  be  found.  The  servant  is  usually 
darker  than  the  master.  Black  men 
can  be  found  in  the  highest  circles  but 
these  circles  are  decidedly  lighter  in 
color  than  the  lo^ver.  Low  grade 
foreign  whites  marry  at  times  into 
high  grade  native  circles.  One  native 
father  was  surprised  when  advised  to 
find  out  something  about  the  American 
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who  would  marry  his  daughter.  The 
idea  of  investigating  the  white  man  had 
not  occurred  to  him  A  citizen  came  to 
an  American  official  asking  the  release 
of  a  prisoner.  He  admitted  his  friend's 
guilt  but  said,  "Don't  you  know  he 
is  compelled  to  work  imder  a  black 
sergeant?"  "These  girls  are  praying 
the  Lord  every  night  to  send  them 
light-colored  children"  said  a  French 
woman.  Two  Haitian  girls  educated 
in  France  were  dumfounded  on  return 
to  Haiti  to  find  themselves  of  mixed 
parentage.  A  Haitian  woman  hearing 
that  the  Dominicans  were  of  mixed 
descent  plaintively  asked,  "Then  why 
do  they  hate  us  so?"  The  color  line 
has  found  its  way  into  politics  and 
there  have  been  "black"  parties  op- 
posed to  "mulatto"  gToups.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  emphasis  to  give  this 
factor.  The  Haitian  WTiters  who  dis- 
cuss it  are  not  agreed.  It  may  be  in 
part  a  tacit  acceptance  of  a  widely 
held  philosophy  that  the  black  is  the 
inferior.  I  was  told  of  one  able  Negro 
who  could  not  marry  into  the  lighter 
group  and  who,  therefore,  refused  to 
marry.  It  indicates  in  any  case  a  de- 
sire to  be  accepted  on  a  basis  of  equal- 
ity which  at  times  is  almost  pathetic. 

The  Upper  Class,  "^^^lat  did  you 
expect  to  find  when  you  came  to  Haiti, 
Europe  or  Africa?"  asked  a  charming 
gentleman  one  day.  Yankee-like,  I 
asked  in  return,  "If  I  go  out  into  the 
hills  what  will  I  find?"  His  reply  was 
a  smile.  Go  into  any  gathering  of  the 
upper  class,  shut  your  eyes  and  listen 
and  you  will  })elieve  yourself  in  a  cul- 
tured Kuro])ran  gathering.  In  bear- 
ing and  courtesy,  in  interest  and  ap- 
preciation of  art,  nuisic  and  literature, 
in  al)ility  to  sing,  play,  dance  or  discuss, 
the  American  finds  that  he  has  no 
advantage.  Their  feelings  lie  a  bit 
nearer  the  surface  than  ours  and  voices 
break  forth  in  angry  discussion  or 
l>oisterous  mirth  more  quickly  but  they 


as  quickly  subside.  Why  should  not 
these  things  be  so?  Many  of  these 
people,  who  can  afford  it,  have  been 
educated  in  Europe  and  go  there  when- 
ever possible.  Their  traditions  are 
European,  not  African.  They  know 
more  of  foreign  language  than  the  cor- 
responding groups  of  Americans  and 
are  more  likely  to  talk  in  English  to 
you  than  you  are  to  talk  in  French  to 
them.  Like  gentlemen  they  respond 
at  once  to  courteous  treatment  and 
like  gentlemen  they  resent  condescen- 
sion or  overbearing  manners.  Too 
often  they  have  received  the  latter 
where  they  had  a  right  to  expect  the 
former. 

The  Two  Haities.  Geography  some- 
times misleads  us.  There  are  two 
Haities,  not  one,  though  the  geographi- 
cal boundaries  are  the  same.  The  first 
is  of  Africa,  for  there  is  little  essential 
difference  between  rural  Haiti  and 
Africa.  The  second  is  of  Europe.  The 
first  is  illiterate,  the  second,  educated; 
one  uncouth,  the  other,  polished;  two 
languages,  two  religions.  An  African 
mass  struggling  to  keep  itself  alive  in 
this  physical  world;  a  small  handful 
struggling  to  attain  equality  with  the 
civilized  world!  ^^^lere  can  a  more 
striking  contrast  be  found? 

The  Slave  Tradition.  Haiti  is  suffer- 
ing from  a  survival  of  slavery  traditions. 
The  French  masters  directed;  the  slaves 
did  the  physical  labor.  When  freedom 
came  the  leaders,  usually  mulattoes 
(though  the  men  of  action,  the  military 
chiefs,  have  often  been  black)  tried  to 
carry  on  the  old  traditions.  Educated 
Haiti  does  not  like  work,  nor  has  it 
ever  learned  the  dignity  thereof.  To- 
day j'our  Haitian  gentlemen  will  not 
carry  packages  from  store  to  house. 
Your  high-toned  Haitian  girl  will 
hardly  stoop  to  pick  up  a  handkerchief 
dropped  on  street  or  in  church,  though 
she  will  call  a  servant  to  do  this.  Haiti 
has  no  work  ideal,  and  whenever  possi- 
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ble  the  lower  classes  follow  the  example 
of  the  upper.  You  call  on  Miss  A — 
and  are  met  by  the  maid  of  Miss  B — 
who  will  go  one  hundred  yards  to  get 
the  maid  of  Miss  A — ^to  have  her  find 
out  whether  Miss  A — is  in  or  not,  while 
all  the  time  Miss  A — is  within  call  and 
hears  the  conversation.  The  house- 
owner  waits  for  half  an  hour  for  the 
retm-n  of  the  servant  sent  to  carry  a 
step  ladder  to  the  house  across  the 
street  and  finds  that  the  servant  has 
been  standing  at  the  gate  hoping  to  find 
a  laborer  whom  he  can  hire  to  return 
the  ladder,  for  such  labor  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  house  servant. 

The  young  man  recently  given 
a  position  as  chauffeur  at  a  salary 
which  means  comfort  to  his  mother  will 
surrender  his  position  rather  than  hold 
the  reins  of  the  horse  when  your  wafe 
rides  into  the  yard  and  finds  the  yard 
boy  gone.  The  chauffeur  of  the  ma- 
chine bringing  a  friend  to  get  the  trunks 
of  an  officer  and  finding  only  one  ser- 
vant at  the  house  will  go  a  mile  to  bring 
up  a  couple  of  prisoners  with  a  guard, 
rather  than  help  carry  the  trimks. 
The  gentleman  in  straitened  circum- 
stances coming  to  sell  you  a  few  books 
will  arrive  empty-handed,  and  a  small 
boy,  hired  for  the  purpose,  will  come 
in  a  few  minutes  carrying  the  books. 
The  transaction  finished,  the  former 
owner  of  the  books  will  probably  de- 
part in  a  cab  for  it  is  not  customary  for 
gentlemen  to  walk  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  The  only  employment,  then, 
befitting  the  gentleman  is  clerical  or 
professional  labor.  To  many  this 
means  a  government  position  for  tech- 
nical training  is  not  common  and  in 
Haiti,  as  elsewhere,  the  only  place  where 
training  and  ability  are  not  needed  is 
in  government  service.  Yet  work  must 
be  done.     By  whom? 

The  Masses  and  the  Classes.  Haiti 
won  its  freedom  but  in  a  very  real 
sense     traded     masters,     substituting 


mulatto  for  white.  For  forty  years  or 
more,  the  rulers  had  tried  various  de- 
vices of  comj)ulsory  labor  to  «et  the 
fields  cultivated,  yet  production  de- 
creased. They  wrote  glowingly  of 
agriculture  but  the  state  has  never 
done  an>lhing  for  agriculture  save  to 
establish  a  fete  and  to  permit  the 
agriculturist  to  pay  most  of  the  taxes. 
It  puts  no  tax  on  the  land  but  it  i)uts 
a  heavy  tax  on  the  chief  export,  coffee, 
which  must  be  paid  by  the  poor  peasant 
who  gathers  it.  It  refuses  to  tax  the 
manufacture  of  liquor  but  it  taxes  the 
export  of  cacao.  The  burden  is  all 
thrown  on  the  poor  man.  The  result 
of  all  this  is  that  while  there  is  patriot- 
ism in  the  sense  of  love  of  country  in 
the  upper  classes  there  is  none  in  the 
sense  of  sacrificing  self  for  country'  nor 
is  there  any  real  appreciation  of  the 
Imsis  of  public  welfare.  The  country 
has  been  governed  for  the  interest  of 
the  upper  classes. 

Public  Morality.  Haiti  has  not  yet 
learned  that  a  public  office  is  a  public 
trust.  In  America  we  have  trouble 
with  individuals  who  violate  this  stand- 
ard, but  in  Haiti  it  is  expected  that 
the  official  should  "graft"  or  "faire 
Calj-pso"  as  it  is  termed.  .  Govern- 
ment offices  have  been  looted  by 
out-going  administrations;  everxlhing 
movable  in  government  ships  has  been 
carried  away.  You  wonder  at  the  fine 
houses  in  Port-au-Prince  till  you  learn 
the  customs.  One  of  the  finest  was 
built  out  of  "surplus  materials"  of  the 
palace;  another,  from  the  "remains" 
of  the  Cathedral.  The  negotiation  of 
the  sale  of  a  warship  to  Haiti  en- 
abled one  official  to  construct  a  fine 
residence.  A  wTiter  states  that  5,000 
gourdes  was  the  price  for  voting  in  favor 
of  a  new  constitution  and  500  gourdes 
for  a  venal  contract,  and  that  a  deputy 
who  accepted  300  gourdes  bragged  of 
his  honesty.  He  adds  that  one  minis- 
ter  demanded   37,000   gourdes   for   a 
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house  for  which  only  15,000  had  been 
paid,  and  when  asked  for  reasons  said 
he  had  no  information  to  give;  where- 
upon the  sum  was  voted.  One  woman 
expressed  regrets  to  a  friend  of  mine 
that  her  husband  had  lost  a  govern- 
ment position  paying  $30  a  month,  not, 
as  she  hastened  to  add,  on  account  of 
the  $30  but  because  the  position  gave 
him  a  chance  to  make  $1,600  a  year. 
In  all  matters,  then,  the  legislators 
have  expected  their  "pots  de  vin." 

The  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  business 
houses  assured  me  that  in  the  old  days 
the  real  profit  came  from  dodging  cus- 
toms dues;  another  added  through 
speculation  in  gourdes.  More  coffee 
was  always  received  at  Havre  than  was 
exported  from  Haiti.  All  contracts 
and  franchises  had  to  be  arranged  and 
I  am  told  that  a  corporation,  nominally 
at  least,  American,  gave  shares  f>f 
stock  to  the  family  of  a  high  official 
even  after  the  coming  of  the  marines. 
An  American  contractor  told  me  that 
officials  had  suggested  grafting  schemes 
to  him.  So  it  went.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  many  Haitians  today  sincerely 
believe  that  American  officials  must  in 
some  way  be  making  extra  money  out 
of  their  positions. 

The  Wrong  Attitude.  There  are  some 
who  will  say  that  all  these  things  are 
indicative  of  the  capacity  of  the  Negro. 
Not  so,  for  they  have  appeared  every- 
where on  earth  when  similar  theories 
of  government  have  obtained.  The 
fundamental  reform  needed  in  Haiti 
is  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  upper 
groups. 

Government.  Barring  the  short  pe- 
riods when  a  couple  of  rulers  styled 
themselves  emperors,  Haiti  has  always 
been  a  republic.  In  reality,  however, 
it  has  always  been  a  military  despotism 
as  the  thirty-nine  military  posts  would 
indicate.  It  has  had  an  ample  supply 
of  constitutions  from  1805,  180G  (when 
it  was  stated  that  a  new  and  regenera- 


tive constitution  was  needed)  through 
the  years  1816,  1843,  1846,  1859,  1861 
1867,  1874,  1879,  1889  dowTi  to  the  last 
in  1918.  The  "elections"  had  always 
been  a  farce  in  that  they  but  "elected" 
the  man  who  had  seized  the  power  in 
his  hands  as  the  "  saviour  of  his  people." 
However,  as  soon  as  things  were  settled 
and  the  appointments  to  office  made, 
there  were  more  hungry  and  dissatis- 
fied people  on  the  outside  of  the  admin- 
istration than  contented  within,  and 
the  conspiracies  started  anew.  As  a 
rule  they  did  not  cause  great  loss  of 
life  or  danger  and  loss  to  foreigners. 
One  fact  in  Haitian  history  not  yet  ade- 
quately explained  is  why  practically 
all  of  these  revolutions  started  in  the 
North.  The  later  revolt  against  the 
Americans  was  in  the  same  district. 
It  may.  be  that  distance  from  the 
Capital  has  been  the  chief  factor  as 
some  have  claimed,  but  others  have 
tried  to  show  that  there  are  differences 
in  the  people,  in  the  degree  of  culture, 
etc.  The  first  effort  of  the  revolution- 
ist was  naturally  to  get  control  of  the 
custom  houses  in  order  that  money 
might  be  secured. 

The  existing  organization  of  the 
Haitian  government  is  simple.  The 
executive  department  consists  of  the 
President  (elected  for  seven  years  by 
the  National  Assembly,  and  ineligible 
for  reelection  till  one  term  expires)  and 
a  cabinet  of  five  members  appointed 
by  the  President,  to  wit :  Secretaries  of 
"Foreign  Relations  and  Justice,"  "  Inte- 
rior," "  Finance  and  Commerce,"  "  Pub- 
He  Instruction  and  Worship,"  and 
' '  Public  Works  and  Agriculture. ' '  The 
republic  has  two  legislative  houses: 
the  Chamber  of  Representatives  with 
ninety-nine  members  elected  by  the 
people  and  the  Senate  of  thirty-nine 
members  elected  by  the  representatives 
from  lists  furnished  by  the  President 
and  the  Board  of  Electors. 

The  country  is  divided  into  five  de- 
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partments  in  each  of  which  is  found  a 
commissar  directly  appointed  by  the 
government  and  a  man  of  great  power 
for  he  practically  controls  all  appoint- 
ments of  local  officials.  Under  the  de- 
partments are  the  communes,  ninety- 
two  in  number,  each  administered  by  a 
communal  council  whose  head  is  called 
the  communal  magistrate.  The  small- 
est divisions  are  the  sections  under  a 
chief  of  section.  The  section  and  com- 
munal officials  receive  very  small  sal- 
aries from  local  funds  arising  from  sale 
of  market  privileges,  licenses  on  busi- 
ness, etc.  There  is  much  complaint  as 
to  grafting  here  as  well.  Practically 
all  local  improvements  are  paid  for  by 
the  national  treasury. 

In  the  judicial  system  we  find  at  the 
bottom  the  justice  of  peace  with  a. 
salary  of  from  $16  to  $20.  The  courts 
are  the  Court  of  First  Instance,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Court  of 
Cassation  (the  Supreme  Court).  The 
presiding  judge  is  paid  $200  per  month, 
his  immediate  assistant,  $175,  and 
there  are  nine  judges  at  $150  a  month. 

According  to  all  accounts  many  of 
the  lower  judges  are  incompetent. 
As  one  critic  put  it,  perhaps  30  per  cent 
of  the  judges  know  the  law  and  50  per 
cent  can  use  it;  the  rest  are  worthless. 
The  Haitians  themselves  have  little 
confidence  in  the  courts.  One  prom- 
inent lawyer  said  he  could  win  any  case 
for  $1,000.  He  assumed,  of  course, 
that  his  opponent  did  not  have  $2,000 
to  spend.  Some  of  the  higher  judges 
are  able  men.  Haitian  lawyers  seem 
to  prefer  to  settle  cases  out  of  court  if 
possible. 

Cases  in  Court.  Little  dependence  is 
placed  on  the  courts  by  foreign  resi- 
dents.    Let  a  few  cases  suffice: 

A  firm  arranged  with  a  local  agent 
to  purchase  10,000  pounds  of  tobacco 
of  a  certain  quahty.  Being  told  that 
this  purchase  had  been  made,  it  investi- 
gated and  found  a  very  poor  quality, 


which  it  refused  to  accept.  Suit  was 
brought  and  the  court  ordered  payment 
for  the  entire  amount,  even  tliough 
it  was  shown  that  the  agent  had  only 
about  half  of  the  contracted  amount  in 
his  warehouse. 

A  British  subject  paid  a  garage  man 
$53  for  repairs  on  an  automobile  es- 
timated ill  advance  at  $19.  Inciden- 
tally he  found  that  garage  man  was 
using  it  without  his  permission.  Dis- 
gusted, the  o^\Tler  decided  to  sell  the  car. 
He  sold  it  in  eight  days.  Four  months 
later,  the  garage  man  demanded 
$25  as  commission  on  sale.  When 
refused  he  used  threats,  then  presented 
a  bill  of  $40  for  storage.  When  this 
too  was  refused,  he  brought  suit.  The 
owner  was  not  told  when  the  case  was 
to  be  heard.  On  the  testimony  of  the 
garage  man,  without  hearing  the  o^sTier, 
the  court  gave  a  verdict  of  $40  to  the 
garage  man  plus  100  gourdes  ($20)  for 
moral  damages. 

Several  thefts  occurring  in  a  certain 
boarding-house,  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Gendarmerie  arrested  all  the  servants 
who  could  have  had  access  to  room 
from  which  the  money  had  been  taken. 
One  servant  practically  confessed.  An- 
other brought  suit  for  damages,  claim- 
ing her  reputation  was  injured.  It 
happened  that  the  suit  would  not  lie, 
being  brought  against  a  foreign  vice- 
consul,  but  the  lawyer  fully  expected 
to  win.  The  only  connection  of  the 
\dce-consul  ^ath  the  case  was  that  he 
had  lost  the  money  and  notifiefl  the 

police. 

A  provoked  American  struck  a  na- 
tive boy.  Suit  was  brought.  The 
American  sent  a  doctor  to  examine  the 
boy  and  the  doctor  returned  a  bill  of 
$500  for  services.  He  accepted  $100 
in  settlement.  The  American  had 
two  short  conferences  with  a  lawyer 
who  returned  a  bill  for  $2,500  but  ac- 
cepted $650  in  settlement.  The  Amer- 
ican did  not  dare  let  these  bills  go  be- 
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fore  a  native  court,  yet  the  lawyer  had 
charged  more  than  he  was  earning  in 
two  years. 

One  merchant  imported  shirts  of  a 
peculiar  pattern  not  elsewhere  on  sale. 
One  day  a  man  wearing  such  a  shirt 
entered  the  store.  Examination  at  the 
custom  warehouse,  where  the  shipment 
had  been  left,  revealed  the  fact  that 
ninety  shirts  had  been  stolen.  The 
man  could  not  tell  a  straight  story  as 
to  how  the  shirt  had  come  into  his 
possession.  Yet,  as  there  was  no 
direct  evidence,  he  was  discharged  and 
started  a  counter  suit  for  moral  dam- 
ages, which  had  cost  the  merchant 
1,500  gourdes  up  to  the  time  I  left. 

An  American  firm  bought  a  quality 
of  coffee  but  examination  showed  that 
some  of  the  bags  contained  stones  only. 
Yet  the  court  ordered  pajanent  in  full. 

Attitude  towards  Property.  In  Africa, 
it  is  stated,  food  is  tribal  and  not  pri- 
vate property.  That  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Haitian.  The  universal  story 
of  Haitians  and  foreigners  alike  is  that 
foodstuffs  (and  practically  anything 
else)  \vill  be  stolen.  If  you  see  yellow 
oranges  on  a  tree  in  Haiti  you  may 
know  that  they  are  bitter.  No  sweet 
orange  ever  gets  that  color  on  the  tree, 
(iardens  must  be  constantly  watched. 
A  IJclgian  told  me  that  on  a  banana 
I)lantation  of  his  compatriots  they  got 
no  bananas  until  several  natives  op- 
portunely died.  The  peasant  leaving 
his  cabin  unguarded  must  bury  or 
carry  with  him  all  his  possessions,  and 
even  then  he  fears  to  find  the  doors 
sfolen  on  his  return.  In  towii  every- 
thing must  be  taken  off  the  porch  at 
night  and  locked  up  if  it  is  desired  to 
keep  it. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all 
Haitians  are  thieves  but  enough  to 
make  property  somewhat  of  a  nuisance. 
There  is  no  danger  of  your  automobile's 
being  stolen,  for  it  cannot  be  hidden, 
l)ut  it  may  be  used  without  your  knowl- 


edge. One  friend  of  mine  was  ordered 
to  pay  $1,000  for  injury  done  to  a 
woman  by  his  chauffeur,  when  at  the 
time  he  had  supposed  the  car  was 
standing  in  front  of  his  place  of  business. 
Such  an  attitude  towards  property  is  a 
serious  handicap  to  development. 

Education.  The  conmaon  statement 
in  Haiti  is  that  from  95  to  97  per  cent 
of  the  population  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  A  prominent  European  resi- 
dent in  Port-au-Prince  told  me  that  one 
day  he  stopped  on  the  street  and  pre- 
tended to  be  unable  to  see  the  hands 
on  the  large  clock  above.  He  asked 
passers-by  and  not  until  he  had  reached 
the  seventeenth,  a  boy  of  ten,  did  he 
find  anyone  w^ho  could  tell  him  the  cor- 
rect time.  The  Americans  have  found 
teachers  who  could  not  sign  their 
names  or  add  sums  of  money  up  to 
thirty  gourdes;  music  teachers,  who 
knew  no  music  and  could  play  no  instru- 
ment. Here  too  was  graft.  Rent  was 
paid  for  school  buildings  burned  years 
before;  salary  to  a  teacher  who  ad- 
mitted not  having  entered  the  building 
in  years.  Although  on  paper  there  is 
a  complete  system  of  schools  in  the 
country  with  attendance  obligatory 
and  tuition  free,  there  are  no  publicly- 
owTied  buildings.  The  schools  are 
scheduled  to  open  in  October  and  close 
in  July.  On  paper,  there  are  some  900 
schools  but  the  enrollment  is  admit- 
tedly only  about  40,000,  and  an  Amer- 
ican who  studied  them  carefully  stated 
that  in  1920  the  actual  attendance  was 
not  more  than  thirty  per  cent  of  this 
number,  say  14,000,  with  as  many 
more,  perhaps,  in  the  schools  under 
the  charge  of  the  French  Fathers  and 
Sisters.  This  same  investigator  re- 
ported some  1,300  teachers  on  the  list, 
the  average  salary  paid  primary  teach- 
ers being  about  $7  a  month,  the  actual 
payments  ranging  from  $4  to  $15. 
Some  of  the  town  schools  are  pretty 
good,  although  there  is  a  feeling  that 
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they  have  suffered  in  recent  years.  It 
is  admitted  that  the  church  schools  are 
by  all  means  the  best.  The  average 
attendance  in  the  public  schools  seems 
to  be  about  ten  pupils  to  each  teacher. 
In  Port-au-Prince  with  a  population 
of  100,000  there  are  not  more  than 
7,000  pupils. 

The  condition  is  deplorable  and  the 
worst  aspect  of  it  to  me  is  not  the  pov- 
erty of  teaching  material  or  the  in- 
ability with  present  income  to  pay 
living  wages  or  extend  the  system. 
But  I  could  find  few  indications  of  a 
genuine  and  widespread  belief  in  public 
education.  There  are  highly  trained 
and  able  men  who  have  come  up  from 
the  public  schools,  yet  those  in  power 
are  only  too  willing  to  tell  the  people 
that  they  will  do  the  thinking  for  them, 
an  attitude  not  unknown  even  in 
America.  What  I  mean  is  that  until 
the  dominant  group  see  that  they  and 
their  country  are  held  back  by  the  ig- 
norance of  the  masses  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  great  movement  in  favor 
of  public  education  unless  some  out- 
side stimulus  is  supplied.  Many  peo- 
ple now  favor  the  extension  of  educa- 
tion who  do  not  see  any  way  to  get  it. 

So  much  for  the  Haitians  as  they  are. 
Let  us  now  consider  the  use  made  of 
the  country,  and  its  future  possibilities. 

Ports.  There  are  twelve  ports  open 
for  foreign  commerce.  Of  these  only 
Port-au-Prince  is  equipped  with  a 
wharf.  At  the  rest,  hghters  are  nec- 
essary. Some  of  the  ports  are  practi- 
cally open  roadsteads,  dangerous  at 
times.  There  are  two  lighthouses,  one 
at  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  the  other  at 
Port-au-Prince.  As  vessels  are  for- 
bidden to  enter  or  leave  before  sun- 
rise or  after  sunset  without  special  per- 
mission, this  second  Hght  has  little 
utility. 

Railroads.  There  exist  several 
stretches  of  what  will  be  a  through 
road  from  Cape  Haitien  to  Port-au- 


Prince  which,  when  complete<i.  will 
open  up  part  of  the  interior.  At  present 
the  road  borders  the  ocean  most  of  the 
way  and  was  constructed  primarily  for 
military  purposes.  The  line  from  (,'ape 
Haitien  runs  south  some  twenty-four 
miles  to  Bahon  and  handles  some  local 
business.  The  second  line  in  tiie  vi- 
cinity of  Port-au-Prince  handles  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  passenger  traffic  to 
Leogane  but  is  primiyily  a  cane-carry- 
ing road.  The  future  of  railroads  in 
such  a  rough  country  is  very  proi)lcin- 
atical.  A  short  branch  serves  as  a 
street  car  line  in  the  Capital. 

Roads  and  Other  Communications. 
Much  headway  has  been  made  in  re- 
cent years  but  there  is  great  need  of 
roads  into  the  interior,  as  for  instance, 
the  upper  Artibonite  valley.  Some 
system  of  trails  in  the  hills,  modelled 
perhaps  on  that  in  the  Philipi)ines, 
would  be  of  great  value  for  the  bulk 
of  the  produce  is  carried  on  animals. 
There  are  thousands  of  trails  now  but 
they  are  usually  in  bad  condition. 

The  larger  towns  have  telephone 
systems  and  the  country  is  fairly  well 
provided  with  telegraph  and  postal 
service.  There  is  cable  connection 
with  Europe  and  America  and  inade- 
quate wireless  service.  Information 
spreads  rapidly  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
Military  men  tell  me  that  they  never 
make  a  patrol  or  inspection  ^^•^thout 
finding  themselves  expected  at  the  des- 
tination. 

Steamer  Service.  Eegidar  passenger 
service  from  most  of  the  ports  to 'and 
from  New  York  is  maintained  by  the 
Panama  line  while  the  French  line  has 
a  direct  steamer  to  Europe  about  once 
a  month.  A  Dutcii  line  has  regular 
cargo  boats  for  Europe.  There  are 
many  sailing  boats  about  the  coast  and 
more  or  less  regular  connections  to 
Santiago,    Cuba. 

Commerce.  The  chief  exports  of 
Haiti  are  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  sugar 
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and  dye  woods.  The  chief  imports  are 
foodstuffs,  cloth,  iron  and  steel,  and 
soap.  The  figures  on  main  articles 
for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1919, 
are  as  follows: 

Imports 

Wheat  Flour $2,708,772 

Rice 1,123,658 

Meat 191,847 

Other  foods 1,334,934 

Soap 839,756 

Cloth 4,789,814 

Iron  and  Steel 731,227 

Tobacco 381,844 

Liquor,  beer  and  other  beverages .  129,212 

Automobiles 70,996 

Agricultural  implements 32,003 

Total $17,117,608 

Exports 

Coffee $16,407,233 

Cotton  (incl.  seed) 1,933,576 

Cocoa 648,395 

Logwood 578,698 

Sugar 506,959 

Goat  skins 369,959 

Hides 149,992 

Honey 260,565 

Castor  Beans 231,453 

Lignum  Vitae 70,825 

Mahogany 4,436 

Total $21,460,044 

The  three  chief  ports  for  imports 
are  Port-au-Prince  ($9,597,499),  Cape 
Ilaitien  ($2,301,909),  Cayes  ($1,469,- 
278)  or  $13,318,687  of  the  total;  for 
exports,  Port-au-Prince  ($7,450,599), 
Jacmel  ($3,256,580)  and  Cape  Haitien 
($2,933,689).  In  1919  ninety-three 
per  cent  of  the  imports  were  from  the 
United  States,  while  of  the  exports 
forty-four  per  cent  went  to  the  United 
States  and  fifty-two  per  cent  to  France. 
To  some  extent  this  is  aji  indication  of 
war-time  conditions,  for  Haiti  luis  pre- 
ferred to  trade  with  France,  btit  in  part 
it  is  an  index  of  a  growing  dependence 
on  the  United  States. 

Industries.  There  are  thousands  of 
little  booths  along  the  roadsides  and 


of  small  shops  of  all  sorts  in  the  towns, 
and  there  are  many  tailors  and  shoe- 
makers. "Big  business"  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners.  At  an  early 
period  the  French  seem  to  have  been 
dominant;  in  later  years,  prior  to  the 
World  War,  the  control  had  passed  to 
the  Germans.  Germans  had  built  the 
wharf  at  Port-au-Prince  and  one  of  the 
railroads.  These  have  passed  into 
American  hands,  nominally  at  least. 
American  concessionaires  had  built  the 
other  railroad.  There  were  no  other 
American  enterprises  in  the  country 
of  any  importance.  In  recent  years 
a  plantation  company  has  invested 
about  $1,250,000,  chiefly  m  the  St. 
Michel  Valley.  There  is  a  small  fac- 
tory for  the  extraction  of  dyes  near 
Cape  Haitien  and  in  1921  a  company 
was  formed  to  grow  and  can  pineapples, 
also  at  Cape  Haitien.  Several  Ameri- 
cans have  entered  business  in  various 
towns.  There  is  a  cigaret  factory  at 
Port-au-Prince.  The  City  National 
Bank  has  purchased  the  Banque  Na- 
tionale  and  become  the  strongest  finan- 
cial undertaking  in  the  country.  The 
American  Foreign  Banking  Corpora- 
tion tried  to  get  a  foothold  but  found 
business  unprofitable  and  withdrew 
in  1921.  The  Royal  Bank  of  Can- 
ada, a  strong  institution,  has  several 
branches  in  Haiti. 

Poverty.  From  what  has  been  said 
it  must  be  evident  that  the  Haitians 
are  poor.  This  is  perhaps  the  first 
strong  impression  the  visitor  gets. 
Only  a  poor  people  will  work  for  twenty 
cents  a  day,  the  prevailing  wage  today. 
Only  hungry  people  will  pick  and  de- 
liver coffee  for  three  cents  a  pound, 
which  is  all  the  peasants  got  in  1921. 
One  can  even  understand  the  reply  of 
the  President  in  days  gone  by  when 
complaint  was  made  to  him  that  the 
Haitian  coffee  brought  a  low  price  in 
Europe  because  it  was  so  dirty  and  full 
of  stones:  "But  we  get  three  cents  a 
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pound  export  duty,  stones  and  all,  do 
we  not,  even  though  you  say  that  one- 
third  is  stones?"  "Yes."  "Then  let 
the  old  law  stand. "  Need  Haiti  be  so 
poor.'' 

Agricultural  Possibilities.  In  spite 
of  the  dense  population  of  Haiti  which 
is  now  beginning  to  overflow  into  the 
Dominican  Republic,  the  soil  can  be 
made  to  produce  much  more  than  it 
does  today.  The  hillsides  where  the 
rainfall  is  adequate  might  be  covered 
with  valuable  woods  and  with  fruit 
trees  yielding  far  greater  returns  to  the 
cultivator  than  do  the  few  vegetables 
he  grows  today.  The  wonderful  moun- 
tain scenery,  only  a  few  days  from  New 
York,  might  be  made  very  attractive 
to  those  seeking  to  escape  our  cold 
winters.  The  plains  have  great  pos- 
sibilities which  are  unrealized  today 
for  their  soil  is  rich.  The  production 
of  sugar,  cacao,  etc.,  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  what  it  might  be.  Let  as 
examine  them  a  bit. 

One  who  rides  out  to  Cape  Haitien 
over  the  plain  of  the  North  which 
stretches  from  the  ocean  back  to  the 
hills,  on  one  of  the  highest  of  which 
are  perched  the  ruins  of  the  famous 
"Citadel,"  will  find  some  70,000  acres 
of  level  land.  The  soil  is  of  humus  and 
black  clay  to  a  depth  of  twelve  to  four- 
teen inches,  with  subsoil  of  mixed  clay 
and  sand  to  the  water-table  at  ten  feet. 
There  are  no  stony  outcrops.  The 
soil  is  suitable  for  cane,  pineapples,  etc. 
Yet  today  it  is  largely  overgrown  with 
woods.  Agriculture  is  possible  with- 
out irrigation  but  there  are  three  small 
streams  flowing  through  the  plain. 
Everywhere  the  tourist  sees  ruins  of 
old  gateways  and  stone  walls  encir- 
cling acres  of  land.  He  rides  down  a 
muddy  path  in  the  centre  of  what  was 
once  a  wide  avenue.  He  crosses  brick 
culverts  built  perhaps  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  Before  long  he  real- 
izes that  this  must  at  one  time  have 


l)een  a  garden  spot ,  and  such  it  Wii5,  for 
here  was  the  centre  of  tiie  old  French 
culture  and  from  here  went  enormous 
quantities  of  sugar,  24,000  tons  in  1790. 
Probably  there  are  not  more  tlian  fAH) 
acres  of  cane  here  now  and  practically 
none  has  been  grown  for  a  centurj-. 

The  second  plain  is  on  the  west 
coast,  the  Artibonite,  between  Go- 
naives  and  St.  Marc  with  some  20,000 
acres  of  level  land.  Here  the  country 
looks  hke  Arizona.  Tlie  Artllx>nite 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  mouth  is 
running  about  a  billion  gallons  of  water 
every  twenty-four  hours,  entirely  un- 
used. Here  the  problem  is  difficult 
for  the  Artibonite  will  be  hard  to  dam. 
It  is  here  the  French  once  installed 
what  appear  to  have  been  the  first 
steam  pumps  in  the  new  world  and  I 
am  told  their  remains  are  still  to  be 
found. 

About  seventeen  miles  north  of 
Port-au-Prince,  the  plain  of  "Arcaliaie" 
stretches  some  twenty  miles  along  the 
coast  with  a  width  of  from  two  to  five 
miles,  some  30,000  acres.  This  has 
been  under  cultivation  for  a  century. 
There  are  now  some  5,000  acres  of  cane, 
8,000  of  plantains  and  3,000  of  minor 
fruits.  The  soil  is  easily  worked  but 
is  depleted.  There  are  five  small 
streams,  four  of  which  were  used  by 
the  French  for  irrigation.  The  works 
have  not  been  kept  up. 

Just  between  Port-au-Prince  and 
Lake  Saumatre  lies  the  plain  known  as 
the  "  Cul-de-Sac, "  containing  some  96,- 
000  acres  of  which  70,000  are  adapted 
to  cane,  the  balance  being  mostly 
low  marshes  of  which  10,000  acres  are 
valuable  for  pasture  in  dry  seasons. 
This  was  entirely  cultivated  by  the 
French  but  today  30.000  acres  are 
wooded.  By  the  proper  development 
of  irrigation  projects,  for  the  rainfall 
is  inadequate  here,  it  is  believed  that 
1,260,000  tons  of  cane  could  be  grown  on 
this  plain.    Just  west  of  Port-au-Prince 
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is  the  little  plain  of  "Carrefour"of  1,700 
acres,  1,200  suitable  for  cane.  Thi-ee 
thousand  tons  of  cane  is  the  estimate 
of  possible  production. 

A  httle  further  west  is  the  plain  of 
"Leogane"  with  dark  rich  soil  which 
reminds  one  of  the  jVIississippi  Valley. 
It  contains  some  20,000  acres,  all  good 
cane  ground,  with  an  estimated  possi- 
biUty  of  350,000  tons.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  cane  here  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  well  cared  for,  the  produc- 
tion seeming  to  average  about  ten  tons 
an  acre. 

On  the  south  shore  is  the  plain  of 
"Cayes, "  rich  soil  of  some  150,000 
acres  of  which  perhaps  10,000  are  now 
in  cane.  Here  the  rainfall  is  some 
seventy-five  inches  and  irrigation  is  un- 
necessary. Within  sight  of  the  town  of 
Cayes  is  the  little  island,  He  de  Vache, 
with  a  central  plain  of  some  8,000  acres 
on  part  of  which  cane  might  be  grown, 
though  it  is  used  for  grazing  land  today. 

The  French  in  1791  with  792  mills 
produced  103,500,000  pounds  of  sugar. 


From  the  revolution  down  to  1919  no 
sugar  was  exported.  In  the  year  1919- 
20,  8,798,877  pounds  were  exported^ — 
the  product  of  one  American-owned 
mill. 

Haiti's  Need.  This  summary  in- 
dicates that  there  are  great  opportuni- 
ties in  Haiti,  if.  Now  what  is  this  "  if " .? 
Primarily,  stable  government.  This 
is,  of  course,  not  the  sole  factor,  but  it 
is  one  great  fundamental  which  Haiti 
has  lacked.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  it 
has  never  been  the  practice  for  either 
Haitians  or  foreigners  to  invest  their 
capital  in  Haiti  in  any  enterprise  not 
under  their  immediate  control.  In 
large  measure  this  has  been  due  to  the 
many  uncertainties  surrounding  prop- 
erty. If  there  is  to  be  a  solid  and 
substantial  development  in  Haiti  some 
way  must  be  found  to  induce  the 
residents  to  make  investments  at  home 
and  thus  to  gain  a  personal  interest 
in  the  use  of  the  land,  the  organization 
of  the  markets,  and  all  the  other  essen- 
tials of  communal  welfare. 


CHAPTER  II 

The  Military  Intervention 


ALTHOUGH  the  United  States  had 
always  respected  and  upheld  the 
independence  of  Haiti,  it  became  in- 
rreiusingiy  worried  over  the  situation 
al'ler  1900.  Sam,  Alexis  and  Simon 
were  overthrown  and  exiled;  Leconte 
wiis  l)lown  up  with  the  palace;  Auguste 
was  poisoned;  Oreste  and  Zamor  were 
exiled  and  the  latter  killed  on  his 
return— ail  between  1900  and  1915 
when  Guillaume  was  killed.  Haiti  was 
lieavily  indebted  to  French  and  Ger- 
man bondliolders,  and,  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent,' to  English.  These  countries 
were  beginning  to  send  representatives 


\\'ith  reference  to  collection  and  once 
or  twice  money  had  been  collected  by 
force.  Moreover  after  1912,  there  came 
to  the  State  Department  evidence 
that  Germany  was  talking  to  Haiti 
about  a  loan  of  $2,000,000  to  be  se- 
cured by  certain  port  rights,  control  of 
customs,  and  rights  in  a  coahng  station 
at  Mole  St.  Nicholas.  All  of  this 
seems  to  have  happened  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  American  Minister 
to  Haiti,  a  man  who  had  had  no 
previous  diplomatic  experience.  Ger- 
many denied  the  charge  but  added  to 
her  denial  made  in   1914,  the  state- 
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ment:  "The  German  Government  has 
joined  with  other  European  govern- 
ments in  representing  to  Washington 
that  the  interests  of  European  coun- 
tries in  Haiti  are  so  large  that  no 
scheme  of  reorganization  or  control  can 
be  regarded  as  acceptable  unless  it  is 
undertaken  under  international  aus- 
pices." This  challenge  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  could  not  be  ignored.  More- 
over the  incessant  revolutions  in  Haiti 
were  producing  a  state  of  anarchy. 

During  the  six  months'  rule  of  Zamor 
in  1914  it  was  rumored  in  Haiti  that 
Washington  was  negotiating  with  him 
and  the  report  was  used  against  him. 
In  October,  1914,  the  Haitian  Senate 
passed  the  following  resolution:  "The 
Senate,  after  hearing  the  denial  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
of  the  existence  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  National  Administration 
and  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  declares  its  satisfaction  with 
his  explanation  and  condemns  any 
kind  of  treaty."  On  November  7, 
1914,  Theodore  replaced  Zamor  as 
president,  and  early  in  December  the 
American  IMinister  (then  Mr.  Bailly- 
Blanchard,  who  for  a  generation  had 
been  secretary  of  our  legation  in  Paris 
and  knew  French  perfectly)  made  cer- 
tain proposals  with  reference  to  the 
control  of  the  custom  houses  and  on 
December  10,  1914,  submitted  a  proj- 
ect for  a  convention.  On  December 
15  this  was  peremptorily  refused  and 
the  matter  was  dropped  with  the 
statement  that  the  United  States  "was 
actuated  entirely  by  a  disinterested 
desire  to  give  assistance." 

By  March,  1915,  Vilbrun  Guillaume 
Sam  was  president  of  Haiti  and  a  com- 
mission of  two  men  from  Washington 
arrived,  claiming  to  be  agents  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  Their  powers  were  chal- 
lenged and  they  soon  left.  In  May, 
Mr.  Paul  Fuller,  Jr.,  was  sent  to  Haiti 
with  the  title  of  Envoy  Extraordinary. 


On  May  22  he  submitted  a  proposal 
covering  the  following  points: 

(1)  The  United  States  will  protect 
Haiti  against  all  foreign  attack. 

(2)  The  United  States  will  assist 
Haiti  to  suppress  insurrection  by  the 
use  of  all  forces  needed. 

(3)  Haiti  agrees  not  to  sell  or  lease 
Mole  St.  Nicholas  in  any  way  to  any 
foreign  government  or  the  nationals 
thereof. 

(4)  Haiti  agrees  to  enter  into  arbi- 
tration agreement  for  settlement  of 
foreign  claims. 

To  this  the  Haitian  Government  re- 
plied on  June  4,  1915,  accepting  clauses 
1,  3,  4,  and  adding  a  fifth  to  the  effect 
that  in  case  of  disagreement  with  ref- 
erence to  this  convention  the  difficulty 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Hague. 
Clause  2  was  changed  to  read  that  the 
United  States  would  facilitate  the  en- 
trance of  capital  to  Haiti  for  business 
purposes,  would  aid  in  unifying  the 
debt,  in  modifying  custom  guaranties, 
and  in  establishing  monetary  reforms. 
To  accomplish  these  ends  Haiti  would 
employ  only  trustworthy  men  in  tiie 
customs'  ser\nce  and  would  organize  a 
rural  mounted  constabulary.  If  neces- 
sary, after  consultation  Ijctween  the 
two  governments,  American  troops 
might  be  employed  to  suppress  in- 
surrection in  Haiti  to  "be  retired  from 
Haitian  territory  at  the  first  request 
of  constitutional  authority."  After  ex- 
change of  notes  Mr.  Fuller  left  on 
June  5  and  further  discussion  was  pre- 
vented by  another  revolution. 

Arrival  of  the  Marines.  Cape  Ilaitien 
being  threatened  by  a  rcNolutionary 
army,  marines  were  landed  on  June  15, 
1915,  from  the  French  cruiser,  Des- 
cartes, of  the  allied  patrol  fleet.  This 
action  forced  the  hands  of  the  United 
States,  which  seems  to  have  had  no 
thought,  let  alone  i)lan,  of  active  in- 
tervention. In  July,  American  marines 
landed  in  Cape  Haitien  from  U.  S.  S, 
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Washington  and  U.  S.  S.  Eagle.  The 
latter  was  left  at  the  Cape,  and  on  July 
26,  1915,  the  Washington  sailed  for 
Port-au-Prince.  The  next  day  160  or 
more  political  prisoners,  including 
members  of  many  prominent  families, 
"s\-ere  murdered  by  order  of  the  presi- 
dent, who  took  refuge  in  the  French 
legation.  The  oflScial  immediately  re- 
sponsible for  the  massacre  was  taken 
from  the  Dominican  legation  andkilled. 
The  English  and  French  representa- 
tives cabled  for  warships.  On  July  28 
the  president  was  dragged  from  the 
French  legation  and  cut  to  pieces. 
Rear  Admiral  Caperton  at  once  landed 
marines  from  the  Washington  and 
U.  S.  S.  Jason  was  ordered  to  bring  all 
available  men  from  Guantanamo.  Pos- 
session of  the  city  was  taken  with  little 
opposition.  On  July  30  the  French 
cruiser,  Descartes,  arrived  and  landed 
a  legation  guard.  On  August  12 
Dartiguenave  was  elected  president. 
On  August  16,  at  the  request  of  the 
State  Department,  Admiral  Caperton 
was  ordered  to  take  charge  of  the  cus- 
tom houses  and  to  use  the  receipts  for 
organizing  a  constabulary,  for  public 
works,  for  the  aid  of  discharged  soldiers 
and  relief  of  the  starving  populace,  and 
for  the  support  of  the  Dartiguenave 
government.  This  was  done  against 
the  protests  of  the  Haitian  Govern- 
ment. 

A  large  part  of  the  people  were  well 
pleased  Avith  the  advent  of  the  Amer- 
icans, but  many  i)oliticians  who  saw 
their  plans  checkinated  were,  and 
have  continued  to  l^e,  antagonistic. 
Bands  of  "cacos,"  the  local  term  for 
revolutionary  bandits,  which  also  in- 
cluded all  sorts  of  lawless  and  criminal 
gentry,  roamed  the  hills  and  offered 
opposition  to  the  Americans  wherever 
possible.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  these  men  lived  by  theft  and  rob- 
l)ery,  as  a  rule  doing  no  work,  and  that 
the  poor   peasants   of  the   bills  have 


suffered  the  most  through  loss  of  stock 
and  crops.  In  some  sections  practi- 
cally all  the  domestic  animals  were 
killed  or  stolen.  The  suppression  of 
these  bandits  was  a  slow  process  and 
the  last  of  the  bands  was  not  broken  up 
till  the  summer  of  1921.  These  trou- 
bles have  all  been  in  the  north  central 
and  eastern  sections  of  the  country; 
the  whole  southwestern  peninsula  has 
been  quiet  almost  from  the  first. 

In  attempting  to  judge  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  certain  facts  must  be 
kept  in  mind.  Here  is  a  country  where 
a  small  number  of  intelligent,  edu- 
cated and  sometimes  unscrupulous  men 
control  a  great  mass  of  ignorant  peas- 
ants. It  is  a  country  where  the  tradi- 
tion of  having  overthrown  the  flower 
of  the  French  army  still  surxnves  and 
where  orators  still  boast  of  their  ability 
to  overcome  any  invader,  a  land  where 
the  simple  peasants  still  believe  that 
they  can  be  rendered  immune  from 
bullets  by  charms.  The  caco  leader, 
Benoit,  carried  a  book  of  charms  with 
him  and  yet  evidently  was  a  bit  skep- 
tical for  when  urged,  only  a  couple  of 
days  before  his  death,  to  surrender, 
he  said  he  did  not  dare  to  for  his 
followers  would  kill  him  if  he  admitted 
his  inability  to  win  out.  Given  the 
conditions  of  the  coimtry  which  make 
life  easy  and  capture  difficult  it  is  clear 
that  the  suppression  of  opposition  is 
difficult.  So  the  Haitian  presidents 
have  always  found. 

The  fact  is,  then,  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  leading  Haitians  were  thor- 
oughly despondent  over  the  situation 
and  were  ready  to  •welcome  any  force 
that  promised  to  give  them  peace  and 
order.  They  fully  expected  that  the 
Americans  would  take  complete  con- 
trol and  work  order  out  of  chaos.  In 
fact  they  expected  the  impossible. 
When,  for  reasons  we  shall  consider 
elsewhere,  the  new  day  did  not  come 
promptly  and  in  all  its  glory,  they  lost 
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faith  both  in  the  ability  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Americans.  There  were 
plenty  of  persons  shrewd  enough  to 
capitahze  this  natural  reaction  to  their 
own  advantage  and  to  foment  an  an- 
tagonism which  is  by  no  means  as  great 
as  it  appears.  Let  us  now  return  to 
the  main  course  of  events  as  they  affect 
the  military  forces. 

The  Corvee  System.  Within  a  year 
from  the  arrival  of  the  marines  the 
country  was  quiet  save  for  sporadic 
outbreaks  of  cacos,  and  the  year  1917 
was  relatively  uneventful.  In  the 
effort  to  suppress  these  bandits  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  was  presented 
by  the  lack  of  roads.  General  Butler, 
in  1917,  revived  a  law,  dating  from 
1865,  requiring  citizens  to  work  on  lo- 
cal roads  and  thus  initiated  the  corvee 
system.  The  execution  of  this  law 
and  the  general  supervision  of  the  road- 
work  was  turned  over  to  the  Gendar- 
merie. Prominent  American  residents 
of  Haiti  have  told  me  that  they  advised 
against  this  system  but  were  met  with 
the  answer  that  it  was  a  military  ne- 
cessity. At  first  there  was  little  opposi- 
tion. The  communities  were  glad  to 
have  roads  and  cooperated.  Soon,  how- 
ever, discontent  arose.  Instead  of  work- 
ing near  their  homes,  men  were  being 
taken,  sometimes  driven  manacled 
under  charge  of  Haitian  gendarmes, 
several  days'  journey  on  foot  from  their 
homes.  It  is  alleged  that  in  some 
places  no  shelters  were  provided.  The 
Americans  made  provision  for  food 
but  later  it  was  discovered  that  the 
natives  in  charge  did  not  give  it  to 
the  men  or  did  not  turn  over  more 
than  a  small  part  of  the  money  allot- 
ted for  food.  In  practice,  too,  the  local 
head,  known  as  the  "Chef  de  Section," 
whenever  called  on  for  men  sent  whom 
he  pleased,  even  destroying  the  cards 
showing  that  given  individuals  had 
done  their  share.  He  thus  favored 
his  friends  and  punished  his  enemies. 


Some  individuals  worked  two  or  three 
months  instead  of  the  two  weeks 
theoretically  required.  Many,  natu- 
rally enough,  took  to  the  hills. 

In  other  cases  the  mistaken  zeal  of 
Americans  fomented  opposition.  An 
American  tells  me  that  one  day  he  wa.s 
riding  with  a  major  and  a  lieutenant. 
The  major  criticised  the  lieutenant  be- 
cause the  men  were  not  working  on 
the  roads.  The  latter  replied  that  it 
was  the  planting  season  and  that  he 
had  given  the  men  two  weeks  on  tlieir 
promise  to  return  at  the  end  of  that 
time  to  the  road  work.  The  major  ob- 
jected, saying  that  he  would  be  held 
to  blame,  and  insisted  that  the  men  be 
called  out  at  once.  The  lieutenant 
refused  to  break  his  promise  and  so 
was  transferred  and  replaced.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  trouble  in  that 
neighborhood. 

WTiere  the  men  were  tactfully  han- 
dled and  fairly  treated,  different  results 

were  seciued.  Captain  B who  had 

charge  of  the  section  between  St.  Marc 
and  Pilboro  Mountain  not  only  finished 
it  but,  when  ordered  to  go  on  to  the 
next  section,  carried  some  800  men  as 
volunteers  with  him.  He  managed 
things  so  that  each  gang  of  thirty  men 
had  a  cook.  A  regular  diet  with  meat 
once  a  day  was  provided  and  the  men 
w^re  paid  two  gourdes  (40c)  a  week. 

Captain  B lived  with  the  men  and 

was  the  only  white  man  with  tluiu. 
He  had  as  high  as  8,000  men  working 
under  him.  The  men  worked  about 
ten  hours  a  day,  work  stopping  at  noon 
on  Saturdays.  In  the  south  near 
Cayes  the  work  was  so  managed  that 
local  merchants  contributed  consider- 
able money  and  after  the  stop  order 
was  issued  there  was  a  petition  that 
the  work  be  continued.  Elsewhere 
there  seems  to  have  been  some  graft 
by  gendarmes  and  local  officials  who 
let  men  off  on  payment  of  bribes. 

It  was  not  the  system  itself,  then. 
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but  the  way  it  was  handled  that  seems 
to  have  been  at  fault.  As  one  priest 
put  it,  the  worst  feature  was  that  it 
gave  the  imscrupulous  leader  the 
chance  to  tell  the  natives  that  the 
whites  were  trjong  to  reintroduce 
slavery,  and  that  it  made  the  men 
afraid  to  come  to  the  towns  lest  they 
be  seized.  So  great  was  the  outcry 
that  it  was  stopped  on  October  1,  1918. 
At  this  time  there  were  no  marines 
in  the  interior  and  the  commander  of 
the  north  either  permitted  or  ordered 
the  corvee  continued  in  the  Hinche- 
Maissade  district.  The  facts  were  dis- 
covered by  chance,  the  corvee  stopped 
and  the  court-martiai  of  the  commander 
advised,  but  in  some  way  he  seems  to 

have  escaped.     I  was  told  by that 

in  his  presence  General called  this 

man  a  murderer  and  a  liar  and  unfit  to 
be  in  the  service  but  added  that  for 
the  good  name  of  the  Marine  Corps  he 
would  have  him  transferred.  WTien 
it  became  known  that  the  corvee  had 
been  ordered  stopped,  the  antagonism 
against  its  continuance  is  easily  under- 
stood. Well-informed  men  have  told 
me  that  it  would  have  been  an  easy 
matter  to  have  got  all  the  men  needed 
for  a  small  payment  and  that  the  total 
cost  to  the  United  States  would  have 
been  vastly  less  than  that  of  the  sup- 
jjression  of  the  rebellion  which  was  oc- 
aisioned,  though  not  wholly  caused, 
by  the  system.  In  my  opinion  this  was 
the  greatest  mistake  made  by  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  in  Haiti.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  law  itself  has  not  been 
repealed  and  that  American  officers 
since  have  been  able  to  get  much  work 
done  on  local  roads  by  appealing  to 
local  ])ride  and  self-interest. 

After  January  1,  1919,  there  was  a 
great  increase  in  caco  activity  which 
compelled  the  establishment  of  garri- 
sons of  marine  in  the  interior,  the  con- 
stant patrolling  of  the  coimtry  and 
many  armed  encounters  v^iih  consid- 


erable loss  of  life.  It  happened,  of 
course,  that  the  men  fomenting  this 
activity,  and  to  some  extent  directing 
it,  supplying  arms  and  ammunition  at 
times,  etc.,  were  safe  and  sound  in 
Port-au-Prince  and  the  Cape.  The 
number  of  marines  in  the  country  was 
increased  from  about  one  thousand 
to  over  two  thousand  and  has  since 
been  kept  at  the  latter  figm-e.  After 
the  foolish  and  futile  attack  on  Port-au- 
Prince  early  in  1920,  when  the  leaders 
seem  to  have  expected  a  mass  uprising 
of  the  people,  organized  warfare  de- 
creased and  it  became  a  problem  of 
protecting  isolated  hamlets  against 
the  attack  of  cacos  for,  I  repeat,  the 
chief  sufferers  have  been  the  Haitian 
peasants.  Patrols  are  now  maintained 
largely  to  give  confidence  to  the  people, 
for  the  bandits  are  gone.  So  quiet  and 
law-abiding  are  the  people  that  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  go  anywhere  in 
Haiti  at  any  time  and  unarmed.  It 
may  be  said,  then,  that  at  the  present 
time  there  is  no  military  problem  what- 
ever in  Haiti,  but  there  is  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  police  problem.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  only 
the  presence  of  the  marines  makes  pos- 
sible the  continuance  in  office  of  the 
president  and  the  peaceful  functioning 
of  the  government.  In  this  connection, 
let  me  add  that  the  bills  for  the  Marine 
Corps  are  all  being  paid  by  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  not,  as  many 
Haitians  believe,  and  as  some  Ameri- 
can \\Titers  have  intimated,  by  the 
Haitian  Government. 

Gendarmerie.  One  of  the  first  efforts 
of  the  Marine  Corps  was  to  establish  a 
Gendarmerie  of  Haitians,  officered  at 
first  by  Americans  Avith  the  plan  of 
gradually  replacing  these  by  compe- 
tent Haitians.  On  July  1,  1921,  there 
were  2,532  gendarmes  officered  by  16 
Haitians  and  122  Americans.  Four 
of  the  Haitians  were  first  lieutenants 
and  it  was  expected  that  three  others 
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would  soon  be  advanced  to  that  rank. 
Privates  in  the  Gendarmerie  are  paid 
$10  per  month;  corporals,  $15;  ser- 
geants, $20;  first  sergeants,  $25;  all  in 
addition  to  15c  a  day  allowance  for 
rations  and  lodging.  The  total  cost  to 
the  country  per  year  is  upwards  of 
$1,000,000.  The  Americans  are  dra\\-n 
almost  exclusively  from  the  Marine 
Corps.  To  secure  good  men  and  hold 
them  it  is  pro\aded  that  in  addition 
to  their  pay  from  the  United  States, 
the  Haitian  Government  should  add 
sums  which  run  from  $250  per  month 
for  colonels,  $150  for  captains,  to  $39 
for  second  lieutenants.  The  United 
States  Congress  passed  a  special  act  to 
allow  the  men  to  accept  this  service. 
An  oflBcer,  providing  his  own  car,  as 
many  do,  is  allowed  thirty  gallons  of 
gas  a  month  and  may  bring  his  car  in 
duty  free,  but  has  to  pay  this  duty  if 
he  sells  the  car  outside  of  service  ranks. 
As  a  rule  a  man  occupies  one  rank 
higher  in  the  Gendarmerie  than  he 
holds  in  the  Marine  Corps.  This  force 
is  scattered  in  all  the  communities  and 
rural  districts  of  the  country.  It  is 
uniformed,  the  suits  being  made  in  the 
prisons,  and  is  the  police  force  of  the 
nation  replacing  the  old  army  which 
was  disbanded  at  the  time  of  the  Oc- 
cupation. It  gives  great  promise  of 
future  usefulness. 

The  Haitians  complain  that  the  pay 
given  them  is  so  small  that  the  best 
grade  of  men  will  not  enlist  and  that 
many  cacos  and  other  unfit  men  are 
enrolled;  also  that  many  incompe- 
tent Americans  have  been  appointed. 
There  is  a  measm-e  of  truth  in  the 
claims.  Yet  the  pay  is  not  small  judged 
by  Haitian  resources  and  compares 
favorably  with  that  available  elsewhere. 
Many  mistakes  in  appointments  have 
been  made  but  there  is  a  steady  weed- 
ing out  of  the  unfit.  Promotions  of 
Haitians  have  been  slower  than  many 
of  the   American   organizers  had  ex- 


pected, but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  hard  to  find  Haitians  whose  stand- 
ards approached  those  expected  by  tlie 
Americans.  It  will  take  a  long  time 
to  dislodge  the  V)elief  that  office  is  to 
be  made  a  source  of  personal  revenue, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  abuse  of 
power.  Some  of  the  marines  advanced 
from  the  ranks  to  become  lieutenants 
in  the  Gendarmerie  lacketl  the  neces- 
sary tact  and  executive  capacity  and 
some  of  the  commissioned  men  lacked 
the  proper  personality.  Again  some 
curious  errors  have  been  made  in 
Washington.  I  recall  that  one  cai)tain 
in  the  Gendarmerie  with  a  long  ser\ice 
record  in  the  Marine  Corps,  who  liad 
been  a  splendid  success  and  received 
high  praise  from  his  commanding 
officers,  was  reduced  to  the  ranks  and 
practically  driven  out  of  service  ])y  the 
"plucking  board"  at  Washington, 
while  a  lieutenant  under  him,  who 
chanced  to  have  been  sent  to  France 
while  the  captain  was  kept  in  Haiti, 
was  given  a  permanent  berth. 

On  the  whole,  my  impressions  of  the 
Americans  are  very  favorable.  While 
there  are  a  few  sinecures  for  the  men  in 
a  couple  of  large  tOAATis  the  average 
officer  in  little  rural  communities,  living 
in  what  we  would  call  a  shack,  isolated 
from  all  white  society  and  deprived  of 
all  opportunities  for  amusement,  de- 
serves great  credit  for  his  work.  Such 
men  are  often  petty  kings  and  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  they  fail  at  times. 
The  evident  esteem  paid  most  of  them 
by  the  natives  and  the  answer  one  gets 
if  he  suggests  rejjlacing  them  by  na- 
tive officers,  is  sufficient  rcpW  to  the 
criticisms.  It  vnl\  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore they  can  be  replaced  to  advantage. 
At  first  the  Gendarmerie  had  various 
duties  but  now  it  is  almost  wholly 
limited  to  police  work.  The  danger 
that  I  see  is  that  it  may  be  thought  of 
as  a  military  force  whereas  it  should  l>e 
a  ci\41  force  comparable  to  the  mounted 
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police  of  Pennsylvania  and  under  civil 
control. 

Prisons.  Great  complaint  has  been 
made  of  the  prisons  which  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Gendarmerie.  I 
visited  most  of  them  and  found  them 
about  the  cleanest  buildings  on  the 
island.  As  buildings  they  are  not 
very  satisfactory  but  no  just  complaint 
can  be  made  as  to  the  way  they  are 
kept.  Every  reliable  witness  I  saw 
says  that  they  are  vastly  better  now 
than  in  the  old  days.  Formerly 
though  the  government  was  supposed 
to  allow  ten  cents  a  day  for  food,  little 
of  the  money  ever  reached  the  prison- 
ers who  depended  on  their  families 
or  on  alms  for  practically  all  they  had. 
The  prisons  are  said  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely filthy  as  well.  The  total 
prison  population  averages  about  2,000 
a  day.  In  May,  1921,  there  were 
4,179  inmates.  During  the  year  1920 
there  were  30,393  prisoners  and  1,497 
deaths.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  1921  there  were  9,842  prisoners  ad- 
mitted and  229  deaths.  I  examined 
the  charts  of  prison  population  and 
found  an  average  of  from  40  to  50 
deaths  a  month;  but  during  the  sum- 
mers of  1919  and  1920  the  deaths  rose 
to  about  68  a  month.  The  chief  causes 
of  death  were  tuberculosis,  prison  edena 
(probably  beri-beri),  pneumonia  and 
smallpox.  The  epidemic  of  edena  had 
given  the  ofiicials  grave  concern. 
Though  the  diet  was  known  to  be  ade- 
quate it  was  modified  and  the  officials 
hoped  the  problem  was  solved.  When 
one  sees  the  condition  of  inmates  on 
arrival  he  does  not  wonder  at  a  high 
death  rale.  I  Jim  fairly  familiar  with 
inslilution  pn)])lcms  and  liave  no  criti- 
cism to  offer  of  the  way  in  which  the 
prisons  are  conducted.  The  inmates 
arc  better  cared  for  than  are  the  great 
mass  of  Haitian  peasants. 

Martidl  L<nr.  Beginning  September 
3,  191.').  in.irtiiil  l;i\v  was  proclaimed  at 


Port-au-Prince  and  was  gradually  ex- 
tended to  cover  the  country.  Provost 
com-ts  were  established  and  the  press 
prohibited  from  criticising  the  Haitian 
Government  or  the  Occupation.  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  Occupation  to 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  local 
institutions  but  it  felt  it  could  not  trust 
the  courts.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
provost  courts  seem  to  have  awakened 
little  antagonism  though  there  is  some 
criticism  that  their  sentences  were  se- 
vere. The  Occupation  issued  an  order 
that  no  rum  was  to  be  sold  to  marines. 
This  order  was,  and  is,  frequently  dis- 
regarded. In  November,  1919,  some 
marines  sent  a  Haitian  boy  to  the  store 
of  one  Mangones,  to  buy  rum  for  them. 
Mangones  sold  the  rum  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  six  mouths'  imprisonment  at 
hard  labor.  He  claimed  not  to  know 
for  whom  it  was  intended  and  is  said 
to  have  secured  his  release  through  the 
intervention  of  the  French  consul.  On 
September  15,  1920,  the  provost  courts 
were  ordered  to  sit  "only  for  trial  of 
offenses  that  are  beyond  doubt  inim- 
ical to  the  United  States  or  a  viola- 
tion of  custom  laws. "  That  there  was 
some  reason  for  the  earlier  doubt  was 
shown  in  the  spring  of  1921  when  a 
native  court  freed  a  customs  collector 
at  Ouanaminte  who  had  stolen  some 
$5,000. 

Freedom  of  the  Press.  In  pre-Occupa- 
tion  days  no  paper  dared  criticize  the 
government  unless  it  could  get  ample 
protection  and  editors  were  often  ar- 
rested and  papers  seized.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  censorship,  therefore,  had 
little  real  effect  on  their  activities  but 
it  gave  a  chance  for  an  argument  that 
might  appeal  to  Americans  at  home. 
The  star  case  was  the  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment of  Henri  Chauvet,  the 
editor  of  Le  Nouvelliste,  the  most  prom- 
inent paper  of  Port-au-Prince,  for  pub- 
lishing on  November  22,  1918  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  impending  recall 
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of  the  financial  adviser,  Mr.  Ruan. 
This  case  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  State  Department  which  upheld 
the  court.  The  amusing  thing  is  that 
the  guess  was  true. 

The  fact  is  that  M.  Chauvet  was 
punished  because  he  violated  an  ex- 
plicit order  of  the  Occupation  and  in 
such  case  we  can  hardly  criticize  the 
court,  whatever  our  opinion  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  original  order.  Later  on 
the  press  restrictions  were  removed  and 
in  1921  there  began  a  great  campaign  of 
abuse  and  vilification  of  everything 
American  and  of  the  Dartiguenave 
government  which  would  never  have 
been  tolerated  by  any  previous  Haitian 
regime.  The  president  became  much 
alarmed  for  his  own  safety.  It  was 
useless  to  take  matters  to  the  courts. 
The  best  people  and  some  of  the  editors 
did  not  believe  in  it  but  were  forced 
to  keep  silent  or  go  along  lest  they  be 
condemned  as  traitors.  One  of  the 
leading  officials  WTote: 

You  will  readily  understand  the  position 
I  have  taken  when  you  are  made  aware 
that  the  majority  of  the  judges  being  op- 
posed to  the  existing  state  of  things,  the 
government  cannot,  until  the  magistracy 
has  been  reformed,  obtain  from  them  the 
collaboration  necessary  to  a  good  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  From  a  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction they  will  always  condemn  when 
a  case  is  before  them  if  they  believe  that 
those  are  the  occasions  in  which  they  can 
hurt  the  government  or  the  Occupation. 
In  the  same  spirit,  they,  on  the  contrary, 
acquit  murderers  and  robbers  imder  the 
pretext  that  the  prison  regime  is  too  severe 
under  the  control  of  the  Gendarmerie, 
meaning  in  reality  under  the  control  of  the 
Occupation. 

On  May  26,  1921  the  following  order 
was  issued: 

While  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  of 
speech  are  practically  unrestricted,  articles 
or  speeches  that  are  of  an  incendiary  nature 
or  reflect  adversely  upon  the  United  States 
forces  in  Haiti,  or  tend  to  stir  up  an  agita- 
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tion  against  the  United  States  officials  who 
are  aiding  and  supporting  the  constitutional 
government  of  Haiti,  or  Jirlidcs  or  speei-hes 
attacking  the  President  of  Haiti  or  tlie 
Haitian  Government  are  prohibited  and 
offenders  against  this  order  will  be  brought 
to  trial  before  a  military  tribunal. 

For  this  action  the  commanding 
officer  was  thanked  by  the  Hai- 
tian president.  This  was  immediately 
tested  by  one  of  the  papers  which  j)ub- 
lished  an  article  with  damaging  words 
replaced  by  blanks.  The  editor  was 
arrested  and  his  lawyer  tried  to  con- 
vince the  court  that  only  the  Ix)rd 
himself  could  know  what  the  blanks 
represented.  The  court  thought  other- 
wise and  a  small  penalty  was  imposed 
as  a  warning. 

Public  Works.  Another  source  of 
irritation  in  connection  with  the  Oc- 
cupation was  the  taking  over  by  the 
military  officials  of  most  of  the  public 
works,  which  remained  in  their  hands 
practically  till  the  end  of  1917.  Even 
after  civilian  Americans  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
vention there  was  seemingly  great  un- 
willingness to  turn  over  the  control. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  civilian  to  get  at 
the  exact  situation  which  led  to  some 
of  these  moves  or  to  pass  judgment 
upon  their  wisdom.  Beyond  doubt 
they  caused  considerable  irritation. 
For  instance,  the  control  of  the  ice- 
plant  at  Port-au-rrincc,  a  German- 
owned  enterprise,  was  taken  over  and 
as  there  was  a  shortage  of  ammonia 
during  the  War,  all  the  ice  for  a  time 
was  taken  for  the  hospitals,  etc.,  and 
for  the  Occupation.  Thus  officers' 
families  were  supplied  while  American 
civilians  as  well  as  Haitians  went  with- 
out. 

It  was  the  Occupation  as  well  which 
forced  Haiti  to  take  action  against 
Germany  and  to  sequester  German 
property.  That  there  was  some  reason 
for  this  action  is  clear  when  we  remem- 
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ber  that  the  Germans  had  large  con- 
trol over  the  business  interests  of  the 
country.  The  point  I  w-ish  to  make  is 
that  such  action  would  probably  not 
have  been  taken  by  the  Haitians,  into 
whose  prominent  families  many  of  the 
Germans  had  married. 

The  Marine  Corps.  A  word  is  needed 
as  to  the  personnel  of  the  ^Marine 
Corps.  The  old  standards  of  the  Corp 
were  high,  both  as  regards  men  and 
officers.  At  first  the  Haitian  clubs 
were  opened  to  the  officers,  who  at- 
tended the  balls  and  parties,  danced 
with  the  girls,  and  to  all  appearances 
enjoyed  themselves.  When  the  fami- 
lies, prohibited  at  first,  began  to  arrive, 
not  only  did  an  American  social  group 
grow  up,  centering  in  the  American 
Club,  but  a  line  of  social  cleavage  was 
created  because  of  the  color  prejudice. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  not  all  of  the 
Americans  treated  the  natives  with 
due  respect  and  this  attitude  was  re- 
sented, naturally  enough.  Moreover, 
it  was  galling  to  the  Haitians  to  see 
Americans  who  had  never  had  a  ser- 
vant at  home  putting  on  airs,  raising 
the  price  of  house  rents  by  bidding  for 
desira})le  houses,  riding  in  automobiles 
on  which  they  paid  no  duty  and  burn- 
ing gas  which  they  could  buy  at  a 
little  over  twenty  cents  a  gallon,  while 
the  civilian,  native  or  forcigTi,  was  pay- 
ing from  seventy  to  eighty.  Unfortu- 
nately, drunkeiuiess  was  not  unknown 
even  on  the  part  of  high  officials  and 
their  wives,  while  local  standards  Avere 
shocked  l)y  the  sight  of  women  in  auto- 
mobiles smoking  in  ])ublic.  Although 
such  things  were  infrequent,  every  in- 
cident was  told  and  retold  and  heljjed 
to  confirm  the  suspicion  that  little 
help  could  be  exjjected. 

While  I  saw  no  Amcric^m  oflituul  in 
the  Cercle  IJcUevue  in  rort-au-Princc, 
at  Cape  Haitien  the  earlier  relations 
existed  in  large  measure.  During  the 
War,  with  the  necessity  of  sending  men 


to  France,  many  privates  were  made 
officers,  particularly  in  the  Gendar* 
merie.  This  caused  much  complaint, 
whatever  the  merits  thereof.  With 
the  close  of  the  War  there  came  the  en- 
listment of  a  group  of  young  boys  of 
decidedly  inferior  type  to  the  older 
men.  Both  officers  and  older  men 
commented  on  this  and  criticized  the 
Washington  government  for  sending 
such  material  to  Haiti.  This  group  is 
being  weeded  out  and  the  later  arrivals 
are  of  better  stamp.  It  gives  me  pleas- 
ure to  add  that  with  very  few  excep- 
tions I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
men  I  met,  both  officers  and  enlisted 
men. 

To  complete  the  picture  I  should  add 
a  word  as  to  the  location  of  the  marines. 
Headquarters  are  at  Port-au-Prince 
and  here  is  stationed  the  largest  body 
of  men.  There  is  a  training  camp  at 
Mirabelais,  thirty- two  miles  to  the 
northeast,  a  camp  at  Las  Cahobas, 
seventeen  miles  to  the  east,  twenty 
miles  north  another  company  at  Thom- 
mone.  Further  north  companies  are 
found  at  Hinche  and  Maissade,  while 
the  headquarters  of  the  north  are  at 
Cape  Haitien.  In  this  way  a  large 
percentage  of  the  men  are  kept  out  of 
the  big  cities  and  the  average  Haitian 
sees  few  marines  save  those  with  the 
Gendarmerie. 

Atrocities.  It  lias  been  necessary  to 
give  this  outline  of  the  history  and 
policies  of  the  Marine  Corps  before 
considering  the  charges  of  cruelty 
brought  against  the  marines.  There 
is  no  charge  that  any  j)olicy  of  deliber- 
ate cruelty  has  been  adopted.  All 
complaints  are  against  individuals. 
Rumor  is  common;  evidence  is  rare. 
The  cases  fall  into  several  more  or  less 
clearly  distinct  types: 

1.  Drunkenness  and  accompanying 
disorders.  Relatively  common.  The 
Commanding  Officer  told  me  that  90 
per  cent  of  liis  troubles  with  the  men 
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were  due  to  alcohol.  Such  disturbances 
have  seldom  been  the  cause  of  much 
actual  abuse,  but  have  led  to  fights. 
In  some  cases  natives  unwilling  to 
furnish  alcohol  have  been  threatened 
by  marines  with  guns.  One  such  case 
came  under  my  personal  observation. 
In  this,  as  in  most  others  where  facts 
became  known,  the  guilty  party  was 
summarily  and  severely  punished. 

2.  Sexual  Assaults.  Such  have  been 
perpetrated  just  as  they  were  in  France 
by  Americans  as  well  as  by  Germans. 
I  chanced  to  be  present  when  the  first 
complaint  in  a  case  of  rape  of  a  young 
girl  of  ten  or  eleven  was  presented. 
In  this  case  the  man  was  proved  guilty, 
later  admitted  guilt  and  pleaded  in- 
sanity: he  was  sentenced  to  fifty-one 
years  imprisonment  on  the  combined 
counts.  Severe  punishment  has  al- 
ways been  meted  out  to  such  off"enders. 

3.  Third  degree  methods  to  secure 
evidence.  Admitted.  The  third  de- 
gree is  far  from  unknown  either  in 
Europe  or  America.  To  a  considerable . 
extent  it  must  be  admitted  as  justifi- 
able under  field  conditions.  That  it  can 
be  abused  and  doubtless  has  been  is  evi- 
dent, but  it  cannot  be  judged  by  parlor 
standards.  It  is  amusing  to  find  one 
American  civilian  taken  on  a  patrol 
in  Haiti  becoming  so  exasperated  at  the 
obvious  lies  of  a  woman  that  he  urged 
the  officer  in  charge  to  more  severe 
measures  and  then  came  home  to  write 
up  the  incident  as  an  illustration  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  marines,  forgetting  to 
tell  his  own  part  in  the  performance. 
Where  life  is  involved  human  passions 
run  high. 

4.  Deliberate  striking,  shooting,  etc., 
of  escaping  prisoners  and  others. 
Such  things  seem  to  have  occurred  in 
some  cases.  Let  a  couple  of  illustra- 
tions sufl&ce :     A  white  man  riding  one 

day  with  Captain saw  him  spur 

his  horse  between  two  women  on  way 
to  market,  knocking  them  down  and 


scattering  their  wares  over  llie  rou*!. 
Then  he  rode  off  laughing.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  find  this  man  one  of  the 
six  or  seven  officers  generally  accused 
of  being  guihy  of  criminal  attacks.  An 
American  told  me  that  an  officer  out 
after  cacos  met  five  men  at  a  certain 
place,  two  of  whom  were  in  his,  my 
informant's,  employ.  He  asked  them 
where  the  cacos  were;  through  fear 
or  ignorance  they  failed  to  answer. 
The  officer  then  shot  them  all  and  on 
his  return  reported  that  he  had  l)een 
attacked  by  150  cacos  and  had  killed 
5  of  them.  ]\Iy  informant  may  he 
wrong  but  he  is  sincere  in  his  belief. 

I  fear  Ave  must  admit  that  such  things 
have  happened.  That  is  the  belief 
of  the  best  informed  men  I  have  met 
both  in  and  out  of  the  service,  Haitians, 
Americans  and  Europains.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  much  as  we  may  regret  it, 
every  well-informed  man  knows  that 
they  are  to  be  expected.  The  real 
question  is  whether  they  were  al)nor- 
mally  common  and  whether,  when 
proved  guilty,  the  offenders  were  pun- 
ished. Prominent  Haitians,  French 
priests  and  other  reliable  persons  have 
told  me  that  these  acts  of  cruelty-  were 
extremely  rare  and  that  more  offenses 
would  have  occurred,  by  Haitians  on 
Haitians,  had  there  been  no  intersen- 
tion.  I  fear  that  the  emphasis  laid  on 
cruelty  is  because  of  the  influence  it  may 
have  in  the  United  States  rather  than 
because  of  sympathy  for  the  A'ictims. 

As  regards  the  second  point,  I  think 
the  officials  did  not  let  the  Haitians 
know  the  extent  to  which  men  wore 
punished  for  offenses.  The  Haitians 
got  the  impression  that  guilty  men 
were  shielded.  This  I  do  not  believe 
though  it  is  possible  that  some  cases 
were  not  investigated  with  sufficient 
care.  I  regret  that  more  searching  in- 
quiry was  not  made  in  connection  with 
the  few  officers  accused. 

The  marines  themselves  are  to  blame 
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for  some  of  the  criticism  heaped  upon 
them.  A  certain  type  of  man  likes  to 
brag  of  his  exploits  and  of  his  wicked- 
ness. There  has  been  a  lot  of  this 
kind  of  thing  where  the  basis  of  fact 
was  extremely  small.  Certain  investi- 
gators have  been  deceived  in  similar 
fashion.  Some  ex-service  men  seem 
to  have  tried  to  capitalize  their  alleged 
repentance.  As  I  went  about  the 
country  I  tried  to  observe  the  attitude 
of  the  natives  towards  the  marines. 
Nowhere  did  I  detect  signs  of  fear  or 
of  desire  for  revenge.  On  the  contrary 
there  was  a  feeling  of  respect,  often  of 
friendliness. 

On  the  whole  I  feel  that  the  men  in 
the  Marine  Corps  deserve  our  respect. 
We  are  too  ready  to  believe  that  they 
change  their  character  when  away 
from  home  and  among  people  of  dif- 
ferent color.  I  am  not  trying  to  dodge 
responsibility  or  shield  crooks,  but  to 


keep  a  balance  in  my  verdict.  We  did 
much  for  the  boys  in  France  but  ab- 
solutely nothing  for  those  in  Haiti. 
The  fact  is  that  there  were  many  more 
acts  of  kindness  than  of  cruelty.  The 
good  things  have  not  been  advertised 
to  the  world.  Day  after  day  I  have 
talked  with  officers  and  men  who  are 
bending  all  their  energies  towards 
helping  the  Haitians.  I  have  seen 
peasants  going  out  of  their  way  to  call 
on  and  bring  presents  to  men  who  had 
been  stationed  in  their  communities. 
The  opposition  to  the  marines  is  not 
all  genuine  and  disinterested.  The 
thief  and  grafter  do  not  like  inter- 
ference. I  suspect  that  behind  all 
surface  explanations  lies  the  resent- 
ment against  the  uniform,  the  symbol 
of  an  outside  force  preserving  order,  the 
reflection  upon  the  inability  to  control 
self,  which  hurts  the  Haitian's  self-es- 
teem.   Here  is  the  crux  of  the  situation. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Civil  Side  of  the  Intervention 


IMINIEDIATELY  after  the  election 
of  President  Dartiguenave  on  Au- 
gust 12, 1915,  steps  were  taken  to  secure 
a  Convention  which  was  signed  in 
Haiti,  September  16,  ratified  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  October  6,  and 
by  the  Senate,  November  11,  1915. 
Owing  to  delay  in  Washington  the  ex- 
change of  ratifications  did  not  take 
place  till  May  3,  191(5.  In  the  interim, 
practical  control  of  Haiti,  of  govern- 
ment funds  and  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration, was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Occupation.  Since  that  time  the  func- 
tions of  the  military  have  been  reduced 
until  now  it  does  little  more  than  "sit 
on  the  lid"  and  preserve  order. 

The  Convention  (which  is  printed 
in  full  at  the  end  of  this  chapter)  es- 
tablished a  financial  protectorate  over 


Haiti;  it  introduced  a  Financial  Adviser 
of  rather  unique  powers  inasmuch  as 
the  Haitian  Government  agreed  to  put 
his  suggestions  into  efTect,  and  yiet  left 
the  questions  as  to  whom  he  was  imme- 
diately responsible,  and  under  what 
conditions  he  might  be  rcniovcd,  vague, 
to  say  the  least. 

This  trciity  met  w'ith  much  opposi- 
tion in  Haiti  but  attracted  no  attention 
in  the  United  States.  Its  intention  is 
evident  from  its  text  and  was  plainly 
understood  both  by  Haitians  and 
Americans.  The  Haitians  were  so  de- 
spondent over  their  situation  and  the 
future  seemed  so  dark  that  they  were 
willing  to  accept  the  help  and  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  sincerity 
of  whose  intentions  they  did  not  ques- 
tion, on  any  terms  demanded.    Natu- 
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rally  they  Wanted  as  little  interference 
with  the  local  government  as  possible. 
It  is  also  possible  that  they  thought 
that  later  they  might  evade  some  of  the 
promises  made. 

Subsequently  some  one,  the  military 
authorities  get  the  credit,  felt  that 
control  of  telegraphs,  telephones,  hght- 
house  service,  and  postal  service  should 
be  in  American  hands  and  a  nasty  dis- 
pute arose.  In  August,  1916,  it  was 
agreed  that  "the  operation,  manage- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  telegraphs 
and  telephones"  should  be  put  under 
the  charge  of  the  engineers  nominated 
by  the  President  of  the  Unites  States. 
There  have  been  other  difficulties  over 
the  postal  service  and  with  reference  to 
public  education  and  control  of  munic- 
ipal revenues. 

The  President.  President  Dartigue- 
nave,  taking  office  in  August,  1915, 
elected  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  at 
once  found  his  position  extremely  diffi- 
cult. He  was  desirous  of  pleasing  the 
Americans,  yet  jealous  of  the  rights  of 
the  Haitian  Government.  Many  of  the 
steps  he  took  are  sharply  condemned 
as  illegal  by  some  Haitians,  defended 
by  others.  Putting  the  worst  possible 
construction  on  them,  we  find  they  are 
exactly  what  all  other  Haitian  presi- 
dents have  done.  There  has  never 
been  a  free  and  untrammelled  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion.  The  group  with 
longest  purses  and  heaviest  arms  has 
always  won,  and  the  wishes  of  the 
governments  have  been  accepted  unless 
the  opponents  were  strong  enough  to 
overthrow  them.  But  rebels  now  had 
to  deal  with  the  American  marines  and 
the  prospect  was  not  alluring.  Dar- 
tiguenave  then  remodeled  the  govern- 
ment somewhat.  He  proposed  a  new 
constitution  which  was  adopted  by 
popular  vote  and  promulgated  June 
18,  1918. 

The  principal  new  features  of  this 
constitution  are  the  land  law,  men- 


tioned elsewhere,  and  a  special  article 
which  ratifies  the  acts  of  the  United 
States  Government  during  the  Occupa- 
tion; protects  Haitians  from  prosecution 
because  of  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
the  Occupation;  provides  that  acts  of 
the  court  martials  shall  not  be  subject 
to  revision,  but  without  destroying  the 
right  to  pardon;  and  ratifies  the  acts  of 
the  Haitian  Government  up  to  the 
time  of  promulgation.  This  constitu- 
tion was  rejected  by  the  chambers  and 
it  is  freely  charged  in  Haiti  that  this 
action  was  brought  about  by  money 
supplied  by  a  few  men  with  German 
connections. 

At  the  time  there  was  no  criticism 
of  the  way  the  election  of  Dartiguenave 
was  managed  but  latterly  it  has  become 
the  fashion  to  make  all  sorts  of  accusa- 
tions against  it.  No  proof  has  been 
offered  so  far  as  I  know  and  the  French 
priests  who  would  have  known  the 
facts  smile  at  the  charges.  Under 
Dartiguenave,  the  chambers  have  been 
dissolved  and  the  government  is  carried 
on  by  the  executive  with  a  council  of 
ministers.  The  President's  enemies 
make  much  of  this.  The  trut h  seems  to 
be  that  Dartiguenave  has  done  very 
well  in  a  very  trying  position.  He  is  a 
cultured  man  of  long  political  experi- 
ence. He  has  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  dignity  of  his  position.  At  times 
he  has  not  been  as  strong  perhaps  as 
desirable,  but  he  has  reason  to  fear  for 
his  safety  should  any  chance  remove 
the  Americans. 

The  first  of  the  treaty  officials  ar- 
rived in  Haiti  in  July,  1916.  It  is 
impossible  to  try  to  trace  the  history 
since  in  detail  but  a  few  points  may  be 
mentioned. 

Receiver  General.  The  Receiver  Gen- 
eral deserves  much  credit  for  the  work 
of  his  office.  His  administration  has 
been  honest  and  efficient.  Smuggling, 
avoidance  of  payment  of  customs, 
etc.,    formerly    prevalent,    have   been 
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reduced  to  the  vanishing  point.  He 
has  enforced  the  law  without  fear  or 
favor  and  has  naturall}'  made  enemies. 
He  is  handicapped  by  having  to  ad- 
minister an  antiquated  tariff  schedule 
which  the  government  has  refused  to 
change.  Duties  are  figured  in  part  in 
American  money,  in  part  in  Haitian, 
both  ad  valorem  and  specific,  and  the 
figuring  of  duties  is  involved  and 
tedious.  The  law  requires  absurd  de- 
tails as  to  invoices  and  fines  for  viola- 
tion are  frequent.  He  is  criticized  for 
having  introduced  non-Haitains  in  too 
great  numbers.  The  business  houses 
criticize  him  for  the  stringent  applica- 
tion of  the  law  in  such  fashion  as  to  in- 
crease immediate  returns,  perhaps,  but 
to  check  the  future  development  of  busi- 
ness. For  instance  the  older  custom 
seems  to  have  been  to  charge  duties  on 
the  basis  of  the  metric  pound  of  500  gr., 
but  the  Receiver  General  states  that 
the  Haitian  law  prescribes  the  French 
pound  of  489.50  gr.,  and  charges  ac- 
cordingly. It  is  claimed  that  his  office 
attempted  to  collect  an  extra  duty 
on  the  five-gallon  gasolene  containers, 
asserting  that  they  had  a  local  market 
value  of  20c,  also  on  glass  tumblers  in 
which  jellies  were  shipped. 

Trade  Handicaps.  To  show  some  of 
the  handicaps  under  which  merchants 
labor  and  to  illustrate  the  need  of 
change  in  the  laws,  not  to  criticize  the 
present  administration,  I  mention  the 
following: 

(Jii  t\NO  Americiin  scales  f<jr  weights 
of  1,200  pounds  the  duty  collected  was 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  $'313,  where 
the  official  schedule  seems  to  call  for  a 
fixed  duty  of  $2. 

Machines  for  agriculture  or  the 
preparation  of  the  products  of  the 
country  are  duty  free,  but  a  merchant 
was  f<jrced  to  pay  on  an  engine  for 
runnuig  cotton  press  and  coffee  sorters 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  or  $355.21  in 
gold  and  702.17  gourdes, 


Any  imported  article  sent  abroad  for 
repairs  must  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty 
on  the  repairs  which  may  be  greater 
than  original  duty  on  article. 

One  firm  had  to  pay  $124.71  in  gold 
and  277.11  gourdes  for  merchandise 
billed  but  never  received.  By  the 
ruling  of  the  department  such  goods 
delivered  later  must  pay  duty  a  second 
time,  unless  found  in  a  Haitian  port. 

Fines  have  been  paid  in  such  cases 
as  the  following: 

Because  consular  invoice  did  not  state 
whether  the  woolen  hats  were  for  men  or 
youths. 

Because  invoice  did  not  say  whether 
handkerchiefs  were  for  head  or  pocket. 

$27.50  paid  in  duty  on  mixed  candy  in- 
stead of  regular  duty  of  $3.31  due  to  mis- 
translation on  invoice  of  the  word  candy  as 
"confiture"  instead  of  "bonbons." 

Fine  paid  on  padlocks  because  invoice 
did  not  state  that  they  v.'ere  of  iron. 

On  lead  pencils  because  invoice  did  not 
state  "office." 

On  hosiery  because  invoice  did  not  say 
they  were  for  women. 

On  ink  because  color  black  was  not 
stated. 

Yet  in  each  of  these  cases  the  decla- 
ration is  said  to  have  contained  all  the 
details  required  by  the  tariff. 

There  has  been  much  trouble  be- 
cause of  the  custom  of  assimilating 
articles  not  sjiccifically  mentioned  with 
those  they  most  resemble  and  charging 
appropriate  duty.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  present  administration  has  managed 
to  change  assimilations  to  increase 
cost.  Thus  the  cloth  known  as  "Pres- 
cott  stripes"  formerly  put  with  nan- 
kinctte  is  now  put  with  *'  drill "  with  an 
increase  of  100  per  cent  in  duty.  Ital- 
ian colored  cotton  drill,  formerly  put 
Avith  "drill,"  now  Ls  classified  with 
"Toile  de  Vichy"  and  "Bazin"  with 
an  increase  of  25  or  50  per  cent  in  duty. 
Automobiles,  formerly  classified  with 
vehicles,  are  now  put  on  an  ad  valorem 
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basis  with  great  increase  in  duty. 
Perhaps  the  funniest  case  is  that  of 
grape  juice  which,  first  imported  some 
fifteen  years  ago  and  classified  with 
wine,  by  the  present  administration 
was  first  taxed  ad  valorem,  then  as 
aerated  water,  and  now  as  cider,  result- 
ing in  a  duty  increase  of  50  per  cent 
and  the  stopping  of  the  importation. 

Similar  complaints  are  made  in  great 
number  by  merchants  all  over  the 
country.  The  importer  is  likely  to  feel 
that  the  lower  rate  should  always  apply ; 
the  executive  is  tempted  in  the  other 
direction.  Wise  legislation  should  re- 
move the  uncertainty. 

Financial  Adviser.  Two  men  have 
filled  the  position  of  Financial  Adviser. 
Whatever  their  qualifications  thej'  have 
not  impressed  the  Haitians  favorably. 
The  present  Adviser  has  been  absent 
from  Haiti  continuously  for  almost  a 
year,  drawing  his  salary  and  per  diem 
expenses  of  $15.  That  this  should  have 
been  permitted  is  a  reflection  on  the 
United  States.  It  is  obvious  that  his 
recommendations  have  not  been  ac- 
cepted and  the  Haitians  simply  refuse 
to  deal  with  him.  One  thing  is  certain 
and  that  is  that  one  of  the  main  pur- 
poses of  the  Convention,  the  determi- 
nation of  the  vaUdity  of  the  internal 
debts,  etc.,  has  not  been  accomplished 
although  sLx  years  have  passed.  Such 
a  condition  calls  for  immediate  reform. 
Of  course,  many  of  the  criticisms  passed 
on  the  Adviser  are  childish.  There  has 
been  much  complaint  because  of  the 
conversion  of  $3,000,000  into  francs, 
for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the 
foreign  debt  was  fnade  at  the  rate  of  9 
francs  to  the  dollar,  whereas,  a  little 
later,  francs  were  quoted  at  14  to  the 
dollar.  Just  how  the  Financial  Adviser 
was  to  know  the  future  is  not  stated. 
Equally  foolish  is  the  complaint  that 
he  fixed  the  value  of  the  gourde  at  5 
to  a  dollar  whereas  it  was  intended  to 
be  of  equal  value.     Such  critics  should 


consider  the  present  price  of  the  mark. 
Another  suggestion,  much  condemned, 
with  reference  to  the  control  of  the 
importation  of  money  will  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  finances. 

Engineers.  For  some  reus<jn  there 
was  considerable  delay  with  reference 
to  the  engineers.  Although  the  first 
chief  engineer  refwrted  for  duty  in 
January,  1917,  he  had  no  assistants  or 
employes  and  no  funds  until  the  end  of 
the  year.  Until  that  time  \\luite\er 
work  was  dojie  was  in  the  charge  of  the 
Occupation. 

Irrigation  was 'turned  over  to  the 
engineers  in  October,  1917;  the  streets 
and  pa\emcnts  of  Port-iiu-Prince,  in 
November,  1917.  Management  of  the 
Haitian  telephones  and  telegraphs  was 
undertaken  in  February,  1918,  and  of 
the  lines  operated  by  the  Gendarmerie 
in  November,  1918.  Roads  and  bridges 
were  taken  over  in  June,  1919;  the 
water  service  of  Port-au-Prince  in 
April,  1919,  of  Cayes  in  April,  19-20,  of 
Gonaives,  St.  Marc  and  Gape  Haitien, 
in  September,  19'20. 

In  Haiti  practically  every  local  need 
must  be  met  from  the  national  treas- 
ury. Yet  the  older  law  made  really 
no  provision  for  any  constructive  \)o\- 
icy  or  proper  maintenance  of  public 
utilities.  Not  until  July,  1920,  was  an 
adequate  law  secured.  This  organized 
a  corps  of  Haitian  engineers  under  the 
chief  engineer  and  put  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  chief  engineer  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance  and  rei)air  of  puMic 
utilities,  the  operation  of  telegraphs  and 
telephones,  the  water  services  of  the 
towns  and  communes,  irrigation  proj- 
ects, the  supervision  of  the  engineer- 
ing works  of  the  communes  and  the 
supervision  of  all  concessions,  includ- 
ing mines,  quarries  and  power  installa- 
tions. Practically  all  the  public  works 
were  found  to  be  in  bad  repair,  owing 
to  neglect,  and  repair  bills  liave  been 
high  and  will  be  for  some  time.     The 
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money  available  has  been  very  in- 
adequate. For  the  three  years  ending 
October  1,  1920,  $744,000  had  been 
spent  for  the  re|xiir  and  maintenance 
of  the  public  works  in  all  of  Haiti  and 
$625,000  on  new  construction.  The 
total  length  of  roads  is  about  750  miles 
but  the  sum  available  for  maintenance 
and  repair  is  only  $13,000  a  month. 
Many  repairs  have  been  made  and 
some  impxjrtant  surveys  and  plans.  In 
cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  the  work  of  tri- 
angulation  for  the  entire  country  has 
been  started.  Taking  all  into  consid- 
eration, the  work  of  the  engineers  has 
been  very  satisfactory  and  few  com- 
plaints are  made.  The  only  one  of  any 
merit  coming  to  my  ears  was  the  result 
of  an  early  decision  to  replace  the  old 
telephone  system  of  Port-au-Prince, 
which  was  very  poor,  with  an  automatic 
system  estimated  to  cost  some  $40,000 
(which  will  cost  much  more  in  reality) . 
So  little  use  is  made  by  the  native  of 
the  telephone  that  he  looks  on  this 
expense  as  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
foreigner.  One  or  two  schoolhouses 
have  been  built  and  many  repairs  made. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Occupation 
there  were  practically  no  roads  for 
wheeled  vehicles  in  the  country.  As  a 
military  measure  the  old  French  road 
from  the  Cape  to  Port-au-Prince  was 
rebuilt  and  was  thrown  open  December 
1,  1917.  On  January  5,  1918,  the 
President  with  other  officials,  officers 
of  the  marines  and  newsjiapcr  men, 
made  the  journey  from  Port-au-Prince 
to  Cape  llaitien.  This  road  and  the 
others  constructed  arc  dirt  roads.  There 
are  practically  no  bridges  so  streams 
must  be  forded.  The  Limbc  River  near 
Cape  llaitien  is  a  serious  olistacle  and 
in  high  water  cannot  be  crossed.  It  has 
brought  a  new  source  of  revenue  to  the 
natives  who  have  come  to  demand 
American  prices  for  pulling  cars  across. 
Depending  upon  the  weather,  for  in  the 


rainy  season  some  of  the  dirt  roads 
cannot  be  travelled  by  automobiles, 
one  can  go  from  Cayes  or  Jacmel  to 
Cape  Haitien  and  on  to  Ouanaminte 
on  the  Dominican  border  whence  a 
road  leads  to  Monte  Cristi.  The  road 
question  is  difficult  because  of  the  high 
construction  cost  of  permanent  roads. 
However,  a  very  creditable  beginning 
has  been  made. 

American  Representatives.  To  sum- 
marize, there  are  in  Haiti  today, 
representing  the  United  States,  the 
following:  1.  The  military  force.  2. 
The  officers  of  the  Gendarmerie.  3. 
The  Receiver  General  and  assistants. 
4.  The  Financial  Adviser.  5.  Engineers 
and  medical  men.  6.  Diplomatic  and 
consular  officials. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Haitians  are  frightfully 
ignorant  and  wholly  occupied  in  get- 
ting the  necessities  of  life,  accustomed 
to  obey  their  leaders  without  question. 
Keep  in  mind  also  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  real  middle  class.  Keep  in  mind 
the  further  fact  that  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  educated  classes  have 
been  occupied  either  in  staying  in 
office,  or  displacing  those  in  power  that 
they  might  get  in,  and  it  becomes 
possible  to  consider  the  reaction  of 
the  Haitians  to  the  working  of  the 
Convention. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  American  officials 
on  the  ground  that,  almost  from  the 
first,  much  of  the  activity  of  the  govern- 
ment has  been  to  defeat  the  purposes 
of  the  Convention.  As  evidence  of  this 
is  offered  the  refusal  of  the  government 
to  accept  certain  proposals  made  to  it. 
On  November  5,  1918,  the  United 
States  recommended  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  of  the  Financial  Adviser  to 
create  a  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
and  to  establish:  (1)  Taxes  upon  certain 
manufactured  articles,  liquor,  patent 
medicine,  perfumery,  tobacco,  matches. 
(2)  A  poll  tax.     (3)  Documentary  tax. 
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(4)  Business  and  Occupation  tax.  (5) 
Tax  on  rentals  of  government  land  and 
water  rights.    This  was  firmly  refused. 

Land  Ownership.  Reference  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  1918  permitting  for- 
eigners to  own  land.  The  old  constitu- 
tion read:  "No  one,  unless  he  is  a 
Haitian,  may  be  a  holder  of  land,  re- 
gardless of  what  his  title  may  be,  nor 
acquire  any  real  estate."  As  a  matter 
of  fact  this  law  was  circumvented  by  a 
mortgage  scheme  but  that  did  not 
change  the  law.  The  constitution  of 
1918  reads:  "The  right  to  hold  property 
is  given  to  foreigners  residing  in  Haiti 
and  to  societies  formed  by  foreigners, 
for  dwelling  purposes  and  for  agricul- 
tural, commercial,  industrial  or  educa- 
tional enterprises.  This  right  shall 
terminate  five  years  after  the  foreigner 
shall  have  ceased  to  reside  in  the  coun- 
try, or  when  the  activities  of  these 
companies  shall  have  ceased."  About 
July,  1920,  a  decree  was  promulgated 
practically  rescinding  this  provision 
and  giving  foreign  owners  until  about 
the  first  of  July,  1921,  to  dispose 
of  their  holdings.  Meantime,  some 
foreigners  had  converted  their  old 
mortgage  holding  under  the  new  consti- 
tutional pro\dsion  and  some  foreign 
corporations  had  bought  a  great  deal 
of  land  for  agricultural  purposes  and 
had  invested  large  sums  of  money.  In 
the  spring  of  1921  a  tenant  of  a  foreign 
owner  refused  to  pay  rent  for  the 
premises  he  occupied.  The  lower 
court,  ignoring  the  constitution  of  1918, 
based  its  decision  on  the  old  constitu- 
tion and  decided  in  favor  of  the  tenant. 
If  this  decision  is  upheld  or  the  decree 
is  put  in  force  serious  international 
complications  will  ensue. 

To  cite  other  recent  cases:  The 
Receiver  General  found  that  certain 
customs  papers  were  understamped. 
Investigation  at  the  bank  revealed 
that  one  clerk  alone  had  charge  of  this 


matter,  without  assistance,  and  that 
understamping  had  occurred.  The 
court  instantly  discharged  the  accused 
man  and  compelled  the  bank  to  pay 
his  salary  in  full,  even  after  he  was  out 
of  the  bank.  The  lawyer  of  the  bank 
advised  payment.  In  1918  a  native 
under  arrest  killed  his  guard,  a  gen- 
darme, and  escaped.  lie  was  recai)- 
tured  but  acquitted.  The  agent  of  the 
Haitian  Government  said  that  there 
was  no  doubt  of  his  guilt  but  that  no 
jury  would  convict  in  a  case  involving 
a  gendarme;  that  is,  an  oSicial  who  was 
looked  upon  as  an  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. These  cases  indicate  the  unwill- 
ingness of  the  courts  to  cooperate  with 
the  Americans. 

Anti-American  Agitation.  Attention 
has  been  called  to  the  necessity  of 
stopping  the  newspaper  agitation  in  the 
summer  of  1921,  This  had  stirred  up 
so  much  antagonism  that  at  a  public 
celebration  one  orator  suggested  that 
the  statue  of  Dessalines  looked  towards 
the  sea  and  indicated  plainly  that  the 
Americans  might  go  in  that  direction. 
A  younger  and  less  subtle  man  almost 
openly  advocated  the  resort  to  force  to 
drivfe  out  the  invader.  It  was  rumored 
in  Port-au-Prince  that  a  plot  to  assas- 
sinate the  President  had  been  made. 
The  President  is  unpopular  beaiuse  he 
has  drawn  a  good  salary  ($24,000  a 
year)  and  becatise  it  is  felt  that  he  has 
not  always  opposed  the  Americans. 

Let  me  quote  as  follows  from  a  letter 
from  one  of  the  ablest  Haitians  I  met: 

If  some  diflSculties  have  come  between  the 
two  governments  the  cause  is  that  the 
Haitian  Government  was  not  frank  onoiiKh. 
The  President  of  Haiti  should  have  frankly 
accepted  the  help  of  the  American  forces. 
By  obliging  Haiti  to  live  orderly  he  would 
have  been  permitted  to  inaugurate  in 
Haiti  all  the  reforms  of  wliich  the  country 
is  in  need  and  which  could  never  have  Wen 
attempted.  Instead  of  that  he  showed 
himself  to  the  Haitian  people  as  if  he  were 
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crucified  on  a  cross.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
seemed  to  have  an  air  of  accepting  all  the 
American  views,  discussing  them  with 
Americans,  but  only  in  order  better  to 
deceive  them.  The  result  of  this  sad  system 
did  not  have  to  be  waited  for  long.  On  one 
side  the  Haitian  people,  encouraged  by  the 
President  to  continue  their  political  cliques, 
their  disorderly  designs,  resisted  by  every 
means.  On  the  other  side,  the  American 
officials  flouted  by  the  government  kept 
themselves  on  guard  because  distrustful. 
The  relations  instead  of  becoming  cordial 
and  sincere  began  to  be  difficult  and  be- 
came tense.  The  country's  interests  are 
harmed.  .  .  .  When  then  will  stop  the  trea- 
son and  the  revenge?  An  agitation  cleverly 
led  by  the  city  cacos  ha?  begun.  The  poli- 
ticians, who  are  in  search  of  power  and  who 
l)elieve  that  the  days  have  come  back  when 
as  masters  they  can  pillage  the  public  cash 
box,  have  accused  the  Occupation.  They 
want,  under  the  pretext  of  defending  the 
rights  of  the  people,  to  make  them  rise  up 
and  try  once  more  to  get  a  hold  of  power. 

This  letter  indicates  what  I  know  to 
be  true,  namely,  that  the  campaign 
against  the  Americans  is  not  wholly 
clLsintercsted  and  that  it  is  not  in  ac- 
cord Avith  the  opinion  of  some  able 
Haitians.  Aside  from  the  newspaper 
agitation  which  many  Haitians  disliked, 
including  the  editors  of  at  least  one 
prominent  paper,  the  anti-American, 
or  "  patriotic  feeling,"  as  they  prefer  to 
call  it,  has  found  expression  in  the 
"Patriotic  Union"  founded,  I  believe, 
in  1920,  which  includes  many  promi- 
nent men.  This  organization  raised  a 
fund  and  sent  three  representatives  to 
Washington  in  the  spring  of  1921. 
Their  memoir,  published  in  The  Nation, 
New  York,  May  25,  1921,  may  be 
accepted  as  the  strongest  presentation 
of  the  criticisms  of  the  Haitians.  Of 
t  his  memoir,  I  will  let  one  of  the  most 
prominent  living  Haitians  speak.  I 
chanced  to  be  t<ilking  with  him  shortly 
after  its  publication.  He  asked  me  if  I 
had  seen  it  and  proceeded  to  point  out 


certain  serious  errors.  I  asked  him  if 
the  delegates  knew  the  facts  he  stated. 
He  said  in  substance:  "Of  course. 
They  are  trying  to  deceive  the  Ameri- 
can public." 

I  think  it  evident  that  a  condition  of 
stale-mate  has  been  reached  in  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  and 
Haiti,  which  is  injurious  to  the  prestige 
and  good  name  of  the  former  and 
militates  against  the  welfare  of  the 
latter.  This  impasse  is  the  more  seri- 
ous when  we  recall  that  the  term  of 
President  Dartiguenave  is  nearly  over 
and  that  a  new  president  will  be  inaugu- 
rated on  May  15.  Some  betterment  of 
the  situation  should  be  sought  at  once. 

Evidence  from  another  side  is  offered 
by  the  fact  that  Haitian  officials  still 
persist  in  the  old  system  of  graft 
wherever  possible.  Some  opportunities 
still  remain  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 

Americans,      A   magistrate  at  E 

barbecued  three  cattle  and  gave  a  big 
feast.  Later  it  appeared  that  he  had 
stolen  the  cattle  and  that  he  had  also 
been  guilty  of  other  thefts.  In  addition 
he  had  charged  a  fee  of  thirty  gourdes 
which  he  divided  with  a  gendarme  cor- 
poral for  permitting  a  Voodoo  dance  that 
he  had  no  right  to  condone,  for  the  dance 
is  prohibited  by  law.  Though  he  was 
removed  from  office  he  exercised  enough 
influence  to  avoid  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, being  released  by  the  Commissar 
of  the  government.  In  the  budget  of  the 

to\\n  of  P there  has  been  a  regular 

appropriation  paid  of  5,000  gourdes 
for  street  lights  but  the  Americans 
have  been  unable  to  locate  the  lights. 

At  Port-au-Prince,  after  a  disastrous 
fire  in  the  spring  of  1921  the  business 
men  raised  a  fund  and  insisted  that  the 
government  i)ut  the  fire  department 
under  the  Gendarmerie.  This  was 
finally  done  and  an  American  fireman 
wlio  liad  been  brought  down  sometime 
before,  but  whose  services  had  been 
refused,   was   put  in   charge.     About 
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June  1  it  appeared  that  the  funds 
appropriated  by  the  commune,  ranging 
from  one  to  two  thousand  gourdes  a 
month  had  been  embezzled,  or  other- 
wise secreted .  Theoretically  there  were 
fourteen  paid  firemen  but  some  had 
been  unpaid  for  upwards  of  two  years. 
There  were  two  steam  fire  engines,  both 
in  such  bad  order  that  one  to  two 
hours  was  required  to  get  up  steam,  two 
chemical  engines  without  equipment  or 
chemicals,  a  Ford  car  for  the  chief  with 
one  wheel  gone  and  no  tires,  no  supply 
of  fuel,  no  ladders,  hatchets  or  axes;  but 
there  were  some  brass  helmets  and  red 
shirts.  The  firemen  are  now  paid  about 
$15  a  month  and  regular  drills  have  been 
established.  Steam  can  now  be  had  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  new 
chief  put  out  the  first  fire  reported, 
with  chemicals,  reaching  the  house  one 
minute  after  the  alarm  was  received, 
and  for  his  reward  the  papers  published 
the  story  that  it  was  a  fake  fire  arranged 
for  his  benefit. 

Migration  to  Cuba.  What  is  con- 
sidered by  some  Haitians  to  be  the 
biggest  graft  in  the  history  of  the 
country  has  grown  up  in  connection 
with  the  migration  of  the  Haitians  to 
Cuba  to  work  on  sugar  plantations, 
which  became  important  during  the 
War.  Thousands  have  gone,  chiefly 
from  the  southwestern  peninsula  and 
the  northern  coast.  Several  plans  have 
been  adopted  which  need  not  be  de- 
scribed here.  All  migrants  must  have 
passports  to  which  photographs  are 
attached.  As  photographs  are  not 
easily  available  it  is  said  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  has  a  number 
of  pictures  on  hand  which  are  affixed  to 
the  papers,  as  the  only  check  kept  is  on 
the  number  of  emigrants,  no  compari- 
son being  made  of  the  men  with  the 
photographs.  The  passports  cost  one 
dollar,  but  a  fee  of  $2  extra  is  paid  to 
facilitate  their  issuance,  while  a  local 
official  gets  two  dollars  for  tending  to 


the  signature.  The  captain  of  the 
boat  must  pay  to  the  Haitian  consul 
in  Cuba  two  dollars  for  each  person, 
one  dollar  of  which  is  supfxjsed  to  be 
used  for  the  upkeep  of  the  consulate, 
the  other  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Haitian  treasury;  but  I  understand 
that'  in  1920  nothing  was  received  by 
the  treasury,  the  Haitian  consul  by  a 
scheme  known  as  "boxes  of  cigars" 
having  divided  his  receipts  with  the 
proper  person  in  Port-au-Prince.  This 
consul  in  Cuba  also  visits  the  factories 
from  time  to  time  on  the  pretext  of 
supervising  the  living  conditions,  at 
which  times  he  expects  to  receive  checks 
of  from  $500  to  $1,000  to  enable  him  to 
make  a  favorable  report.  These  vLsits 
are  known  as  "cleaning  up  the  neigh- 
borhood" (refraichissement  de  lisere). 
(A  new  consul  was  sent  to  Cuba  in  the 
summer  of  1921  from  whom  belter 
things  are  expected.)  Meantime  the 
laborers,  having  no  such  sums  of  money, 
sign  notes  bearing  high  rates  of  interest, 
pay  as  much  as  .$500  at  times  before 
they  are  out  of  debt,  agree  to  remain 
several  years  and  are  carefully  watched. 
The  money  is  generally  deducted  from 
their  wages.  Further,  the  factory  or 
plantation  is  said  to  underweigh  the 
cane  they  cut  to  enable  it  to  meet  the 
extra  overhead  expenses.  It  is  a  dis- 
guised slave  trade  and  illustrates  the 
tender  interest  of  Haitian  officials  in 
the  welfare  of  their  poorer  neighbors. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  with  the 
war-wages  received  in  Cuba  the  workers 
were  better  off  than  they  would  have 
been  at  home. 

Present  Situation.  I  have  tried  to 
point  out  the  chief  measures  under- 
taken by  the  Americans  and  some  of 
the  diflaculties  they  have  encountered. 
I  think  I  have  made  it  plain  that  the 
fault  of  the  present  situation  is  not 
wholly  on  either  side.  Local  residents, 
both  native  and  foreign,  complain  that 
there  has  often  been  a  lack  of  tact  and 
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courtesy  on  the  part  of  American  offi- 
cials, arbitrary  actions  and  decisions, 
refusals  to  take  advice  or  be  guided  by 
more  experienced  men.  This  criticism 
is  not  Hmited  to  the  military  men. 
Some  say  that  it  is  due  to  the  number 
of  southerners  sent  down,  but  my  ob- 
servation does  not  confirm  this.  Some 
of  the  complaints  are  humorous,  as  in 

the  case  at  C where  an  official,  after 

a  heavy  flood,  waded  through  the 
streets  barefooted  with  trousers  rolled 
up  to  his  knees.  The  natives  said  he 
did  it  to  show  his  contempt  for  them, 
whereas  such  a  thought  never  entered 
his  head. 

More  serious,  however,  is  the  case  of 
a  civilian  official  who,  finding  some 
material  which  he  wanted  to  use  in  the 
possession  of  a  private  firm,  peremp- 
torily demanded  it.  On  being  refused 
he  said  he  would  send  marines  to 
seize  it  and  it  is  alleged  that  he  applied 
to  the  commanding  officer,  only  to  be 
told  not  to  be  such  a  fool.  Another 
official  tried  to  refuse  service  of  papers 
guaranteeing  the  wages  of  ji  servant,  as 
if  he  were  immune  to  the  law.  Such 
incidents  have  left  bad  impressions. 
Other  men  have  lost  esteem  b>  trying 
to  bid  for  the  favor  of  the  natives.  A 
market  woman  tried  to  compel  a 
French  lady  to  buy  a  certain  piece  of 
meat  and  finally  threw  it  in  her  basket, 
whence  it  was  removed.  The  dealer 
called  a  gendarme  whom  she  knew.  He 
seized  and  shook  the  French  lady  who 
demanded  to  be  taken  to  police  head- 
quarters to  file  a  complaint.  The 
young  officer  who  hcjird  the  story 
dismissed  the  gendarme  saying  it  was 
evidently  a  case  of  "  fifty-fifty."  This 
oflicer  is  said  to  have  been  living  with  a 
native  girl  at  the  time.  Later  he  tried 
to  ajxjiogize.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
men  have  gained  the  thorough  respect 
of  all  by  their  courtesy  and  willingness 
to  hear  complaints  before  making 
decisions. 


Convention  of  the  United  States 
AND  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  1915 

Preamble:  The  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Haiti  desiring  to  confirm  and 
strengthen  the  amity  existing  between  them 
by  the  most  cordial  cooperation  in  measures 
for  their  common  advantage,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Haiti  desiring  to  remedy  the 
present  condition  of  its  revenues  and  finan- 
ces, to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Republic,  to  carry  out  plans  for  the  eco- 
nomic development  and  prosperity  of  the 
Republic  and  its  people,  and  the  United 
States  being  in  full  sympathy  with  all  of 
these  aims  and  objects  and  desiring  to 
contribute  ia  all  proper  ways  to  their 
accomplishment : 

The  United  States  and  the  Republic  of 
Haiti  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  conven- 
tion with  these  objects  in  view,  and  have 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  plenipoten- 
tiaries: 

The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti, 
]\Ir.  Louis  Borno,  Secretary  of  State  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Instruction, 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  IVIr. 
Robert  Beale  Davis,  Junior,  Charge  d'Af- 
faires  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Who,  having  exhibited  to  each  other  their 
respective  powers,  which  are  seen  to  be  in 
good  and  true  form,  have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I,  The  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  by  its  good  offices,  aid 
the  Haitian  Government  in  the  proper  and 
efficient  development  of  its  agricultural, 
mineral  and  commercial  resources  and  in 
the  establishment  of  the  finances  of  Haiti 
on  a  firm  and  solid  basis. 

Article  II.  The  President  of  Haiti 
shall  appoint,  upon  nomination  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  General 
Receiver,  and  such  aids  and  employes  as 
may  be  necessary,  who  shall  collect,  receive 
and  apply  all  customs  duties  on  imports 
and  exports  accruing  at  the  several  customs 
houses  and  ports  of  entry  of  the  Republic 
of  Haiti. 

The  President  of  Haiti  shall  appoint, 
upon  nomination  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  Financial  Adviser,  who 
shall  he  an  officer  attached  to  the  Ministry 
of  Finance,  to  give  effect  to  whose  jjroposals 
and  labors,  the  Minister  will  lend  efficient 
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aid.  The  Financial  Adviser  shall  devise  an 
adequate  system  of  public  accounting,  aid 
in  increasing  the  revenues  and  adjusting 
them  to  the  expenses,  inquire  into  the 
validity  of  the  debts  of  the  Republic,  en- 
lighten both  governments  with  reference 
to  all  eventual  debts,  recommend  improved 
methods  of  collecting  and  applying  the 
revenues,  and  make  such  other  recommen- 
dations to  the  Minister  of  Finance  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  for  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  Haiti. 

Article  III.  The  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Haiti  will  provide  by  law  or 
appropriate  decrees  for  the  payment  of  all 
customs  duties  to  the  General  Receiver, 
and  will  extend  to  the  Receivership  and  to 
the  Financial  Adviser  all  needful  aid  and 
full  protection  in  the  execution  of  the  powers 
conferred  and  duties  imposed  herein;  and 
tlie  United  States  on  its  part  will  extend 
like  aid  and  protection. 

Ahticle  IV.  Upon  the  appointment 
of  the  Financial  Adviser,  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Haiti,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Financial  Adviser,  shall  collate, 
classify,  arrange  and  make  full  statement 
of  all  the  debts  of  the  Republic,  the 
amoimts,  character,  maturity  and  condition 
thereof,  and  the  interest  accruing  and  the 
sinking  fund  requisite  to  their  final 
discharge. 

Article  V.  All  sums  collected  and 
received  by  the  General  Receiver  shall  be 
applied  first  to  the  payment  of  the  salaries 
and  allowances  of  the  General  Receiver, 
his  assistants  and  emploj^es  and  expenses  of 
the  Receivership,  including  the  salary  and 
expenses  of  the  Financial  Adviser,  which 
salaries  will  be  determined  by  previous 
agreement;  second,  to  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  of  the  public  debt  of  the  Re- 
.  public  of  Haiti;  and,  third,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  constabulary  referred  to  in 
Article  X,  and  then  the  remainder  to  the 
Haitian  Government  for  the  purposes  of 
current  expenses. 

In  making  these  applications  the  General 
Receiver  will  proceed  to  pay  salaries  and 
allowances  monthly  and  expenses  as  they 
arise,  and  on  the  first  day  of  each  calendar 
month,  will  set  aside  m  a  separate  fund  the 
quantum  of  the  collection  and  receipts  of 
the  previous  month. 


Article  VI.  The  expenses  of  the  Re- 
ceivership, including  salaries  and  ullowance 
of  the  General  Receiver,  his  assistants  and 
employes,  and  the  salary  and  expenses  of 
tlie  Financial  Adviser,  shall  not  exceed  five 
per  centum  of  the  collection  and  receipts 
from  customs  duties,  unless  by  agreement 
by  the  two  governments. 

Article  VII.  The  General  Receiver 
shall  make  monthly  reports  of  all  collections, 
receipts  and  disbursements  to  the  appro- 
priate ofiicers  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  and 
to  the  Department  of  Sbite  of  tlie  United 
States,  which  reports  shall  be  open  to  in- 
spection and  verification  at  all  times  by  the 
appropriate  authorities  of  each  of  the  said 
governments. 

Article  VIII.  The  Republic  of  Haiti 
shall  not  increase  its  public  debt,  except  by 
previous  agreement  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  shall  not  contract 
an  J'  debt  or  assume  any  financial  obligation 
unless  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Republic 
available  foT  that  purpose,  after  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  government,  shall  be 
adequate  to  pay  the  interest  and  provide  a 
sinking  fund  for  the  final  discharge  of  such 
debt. 

Article  IX.  The  Republic  of  Haiti 
^411  not,  without  a  previous  agreement  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  modify 
the  customs  duties  in  a  manner  to  reduce 
the  revenues  therefrom;  and  in  order  tliat 
the  revenues  of  the  Republic  may  be  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  public  debt  and  tlie 
expenses  of  the  government,  to  preserve 
tranquillity  and  to  promote  material  pros- 
perity, the  Republic  of  Haiti  will  cooperate 
with  the  Financial  Adviser  in  his  recommen- 
dations for  improvements  in  the  methods 
of  collecting  and  disbursing  the  revenues 
and  for  new  sources  of  needed  income. 

Article  X.  The  Haitian  Government 
obligates  itself  for  the  preservation  of 
domestic  peace,  the  security  of  individual 
rights  and  the  full  observance  of  tlie  pro- 
visions of  this  treaty,  to  create  without 
delay  an  eflBcient  constabulary,  urban  and 
rural,  composed  of  native  Haitians.  This 
constabulary  shall  be  organized  and  officered 
by  Americans  appointed  by  the  President 
of  Haiti,  upon  nomination  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  Haitian  Govern- 
ment shall  clothe  these  officers  with  the 
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proper  and  necessary  authority  and  uphold 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  functions. 
These  officers  will  be  replaced  by  Haitians 
as  they  by  examination  conducted  under 
direction  of  a  board  to  be  selected  by  the 
senior  American  officer  of  this  constabulary, 
in  the  presence  of  a  representative  of  the 
Haitian  Government,  have  supervision  and 
control  of  arms  and  ammunition,  military 
supplies,  and  traffic  therein,  throughout 
the  country.  The  high  contracting  parties 
agree  that  the  stipulations  in  this  article 
are  necessary  to  prevent  factional  strife 
and  disturbances. 

Article  XI.  The  Government  of  Haiti 
agrees  not  to  surrender  any  of  this  territory 
of  the  Republic  of  Haiti  by  sale,  lease  or 
otherwise,  or  jurisdiction  over  such  terri- 
tory, to  any  foreign  government  or  power, 
nor  to  enter  into  any  treaty  or  contract 
with  any  foreign  power  or  powers  that  will 
impair  or  tend  to  impair  the  independence 
of  Haiti. 

Article  XH.  The  Haitian  Govern- 
ment agrees  to  execute  with  the  United 
States  a  protocol  for  the  settlement  by 
arbitration  or  otherwise,  of  all  pending 
pecuniary  claims  of  foreign  corporations, 
companies,  citizens  or  subjects  against 
Haiti. 

Article  XIII.  The  Republic  of  Haiti, 
being  desirous  to  further  the  development 
f)f  its  natural  resources,  agrees  to  undertake 
and  execute  such  measures  as  in  the  opinion 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  may  be 
necessary  for  the  sanitation  and  public 
improvement  of  the  Republic,  under  the 
su|)ervision  and  direction  of  an  engineer  or 
engineers,  t(j  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  Haiti  upon  nonjination  of  the  President 


of  the  United  States,  and  authorized 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Government  of 
Haiti. 

Article  XIV.  The  High  Contracting 
Parties  shall  have  authority  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  the 
complete  attainment  of  any  of  the  objects 
comprehended  in  this  treaty;  and  should 
the  necessity  occur,  the  United  States  will 
lend  an  efficient  aid  for  the  preservation  of 
Haitian  independence  and  the  maintaining 
of  a  government  adequate  for  the  protection 
of  life,  property  and  individual  liberty. 

Article  XV.  The  present  treaty  shall 
be  approved  and  ratified  by  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties  in  conformity  with  their 
respective  laws,  and  the  ratification  thereof 
shall  be  exchanged  in  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton as  soon  as  may  be  possible. 

Article  XVI.  The  present  treaty  shall 
remain  in  full  force  and  virtue  for  the  term 
of  ten  years,  to  be  counted  from  the  day  of 
the  exchange  of  ratifications,  and  further 
for  another  term  of  ten  years  if,  for  specific 
reasons  presented  by  either  of  the  High 
Contracting  Parties,  the  purpose  of  this 
treaty  has  not  been  fully  accomplished. 

In  faith  whereof,  the  respective  plenipo- 
tentiaries have  signed  the  present  Conven- 
tion in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  French 
languages,  and  have  hereunto  affixed  their 
seals. 

Done  at  Port-au-Prince  (Haiti)  the 
sixteenth  day  of  September  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifteen. 

The  treaty  has  since  been  extended 
(1917)  to  cover  the  second  period  of 
ten  years  provided  for  in  Article  XVI. 


CHAPTER  IV 

The  Financial  Problem  of  Haiti 


THE  treasury  of  Haiti  is  in  a  de- 
I)loral)le  condition.  The  country 
is,  and  \on^,  has  been,  practically 
bankrupt.  Indcr  normal  conditions 
the  income  should  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenses  of  a  well-con- 


ducted government,  but  Haiti  has  not 
been  well  conducted  and  its  finances 
have  been  handled  in  reckless  fashion. 
It  was  saddled  at  the  very  beginning  of 
its  existence,  as  the  price  of  French 
recognition,  with  a  debt  of  150,000,000 
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francs  (the  sum  demanded  by  King  To  this  sum  must  be  added  the 
Charles  Fifth  in  1825,  of  which  30,000,-  floating  debt,  many  unpaid  salary 
000  was  paid,  and  the  balance  of  which  vouchers,  the  guaranty  to  the  railroads, 
under  Louis  Phillippe  in  1838  was  re-  and  miscellaneous  claims  whose  total 
duced  to  60,000,000  francs).  Revolu-  I  cannot  estimate  but  which  the  dele- 
tion followed  revolution.  The  govern-  gates  of  the  Union  Patriotique  seem  to 
ment  borrowed  money  at  ruinous  rates  place  at  $4,420,920. 
to  fight  the  revolutionists;  the  latter  The  loan  of  1875  bore  8  per  cent 
borrowed  with  promises  to  repay  out  interest  at  first.  The  interest  was 
of  the  national  treasury  if  successful,  irregularly  paid  and  in  1880  and  1885 
The  merchants,  French  at  first,  Ger-  readjustments  were  necessary.  It  is 
man  later,  took  the  risk  and  reaped  secured  by  a  duty  of  33-3C  on  each  hiin- 
rich  rewards.  Internal  claims  piled  up.  dred  pounds  of  coffee  exported. 
The  payment  of  the  loans  made  im-  The  loan  of  1896  was  arranged  with 
possible  ofttimes  the  payments  of  the  National  Bank  of  Haiti.  Bonds 
salaries,  and  claims  therefor  were  with  a  face  value  of  500  francs  were 
bought  up  by  speculators,  payment  issued  at  400  to  the  bank,  which  sold 
assured  if  they  had  friends  at  court,  them  to  the  public  at  450.  Some  of 
Foreign  merchants  openly  encouraged  the  bonds  were  rescr\ed  by  the  govern- 
the  pillaging  of  their  warehouses  during  ment  and  issued  on  the  basis  of  a  500 
revolutions,  knowing  that  the  govern-  franc  bond  for  each  400  of  certain  ex- 
ment  would  be  forced  later  to  make  isting  internal  and  floating  obligations, 
handsome  amends.  Meantime  the  some  of  which  were  bearing  18  per 
government  was  being  robbed  by  its  cent  interest.  This  interest  is  secured 
officials  and  merchants  took  advantage  by  a  tax  of  $1.20  on  each  hundred 
of  their  venality  to  dodge  customs  pounds  of  cofl'ee  exported, 
duties.  Today  it  is  impossible  to  state  The  loan  of  1910  was  contracted 
just  what  the  outstanding  obligations  with  the  Bank  of  the  Parisian  Union, 
of  the  government  are,  for  there  are  Paris,  Messrs.  Hallgartcn,  &  Company, 
some  important  unsettled  claims.  Messrs.  Ladenburg,Thalma nn  &  Com- 
Roughly  speaking,  the  situation  as  of  pany,  of  New  York,  and  the  Berliner 
December  31,  1920  is  as  follows:  Haendelsgesellschaft   of   Berlin.     The 

FINANCIAL   SITUATION    OF   HAITI,  DECEMBER    31,    1920 

Foreign  Loans 

1875  5%  19,252,500  francs  Interest  i)aiil  to  date 

1896  6%  37,638,500      "  

1910  5%  61,576,500      "  

118,467,500      " 
. ,  s23,233,5(K) 

At  par 

At  present  price  of  francs  (12.5  per  $1.00) ^J,*n,wu 

Interior  Debt 
„  .     .     ,  S7.839.170 

?^"°^'P^\ 1,380.712 

Interest  due 

Total ''-''"'^^^ 

Total  debt  at  present  price  of  francs ...    ^1  'eii'iQ* 

Deducting  paper  money  which  is  secured  (gourdes  4,057,972)  °     '' 

XT  »  .   ^  1  i?17,885,694 

Net  total 
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loan  was  for  65,000,000  francs.  The 
banks  paid  47,000,000  francs  (72.3  per 
cent  of  face  value)  or  361.50  for  each 
500  franc  bond  which  was  offered  to 
the  public  at  442.50.  It  is  reported  that 
the  banlis  paid  5,000,000  francs  to  the 
Haitian  officials  who  signed  the  con- 
tract. Interest  on  this  loan  is  secured 
by  a  tax  of  $1.00  on  each  hundred 
pounds  of  coffee  exported,  and  a  sur- 
charge of  15  per  cent  on  import  duties. 
The  Paris  prices  for  these  bonds  have 
been  as  follows: 


1914  B.  Issued  by  Zamor  for  "extraordi" 
nary  expenses."  Face  value  bonds  1,500,- 
000  gourdes.  Interest  6f  per  cent.  Gourdes 
again  accepted  at  rate  of  3.5  whereas 
price  was  now  5  to  a  dollar.  Issue  nomi- 
nally sold  at  80  so  real  return  to  government 
was  56.  Secured  by  part  of  import  duty 
on  tobacco  seemingly  already  pledged  for 
construction  of  schoolhouses. 

1914  C.  Issued  by  Zamor  on  account 
"extraordinary  expenses"  caused  by  revo- 
lution. Total,  1,200,000  gourdes  bearing 
interest  at  6|  per  cent.  Secured  by  5  per 
cent  of  the  surtax  on  importation  and  by 


1875 
300  fr.  5% 

1912 240-278 

1914 218-258 

1916 235-261 


1896 

1910 

500  fr.  6% 

500  fr.  5% 

500-524 

440-475 

475-516 

395-447 

455-508 

353-434 

Internal  Loans.    The  internal  loans 
are  as  follows : 

1912.  Authorized  by  law  of  1911  to  pay 
debts  incurred  by  revolution  which  put 
LeConte  in  power.  Face  value  $674,000, 
bearing  6  per  cent  interest.  Sold  to  public 
at  89  (included  500,000  gourdes  set  aside 
for  the  account  of  the  generals).  Secured 
by  5  per  cent  of  the  gold  surtax  on 
imports. 

1913.  Authorized  by  law,  June  15,  1913. 
For  current  expenses ,  reconstruction  of  some 
public  buildings  and  relief  of  fire  sufferers. 
Face  value  of  bonds  to  be  $609,902  with 
interest  at  6f  per  cent.  Offered  nominally  at 
94  but  real  yield  was  78.8  because  gourdes 
were  accepted  at  3.5  to  the  dollar  whereas 
the  exchange  at  that  time  was  4.17  to  a 
dollar.  Secured  by  5  per  cent  of  gold 
surtax  on  imports. 

1914  A.  Authorized  by  law.  May  29, 
1914,  to  pay  debt  for  revolution  which  put 
Zamor  in  office  and  inclurlcd  400,000 
gourdes  for  soldiers.  Bonds  to  total  724,- 
000  witli  interest  at  0|  per  cent  and  sold 
at  80  but  gourdes  were  accepted  at  3.5  per 
dollar  whereas  exchange  was  4.72,  tluis 
making  bonds  net  59.4.  The  government 
secured  about  2,000,000  gourdes.  If  loan 
were  refunded  today  at  face  value  it  would 
cost  3,620,000  gounles.  Secured  by  5  per 
cent  of  gold  surtax  on  imports. 


export  tax  of  .05c  on  each  hundred  pounds 
of  coffee  exported. 

1914  Consolidated  Debt.  Law  sanc- 
tioned November  30,  1915,  after  mterven- 
tion.  Gold  bonds  bearing  6  per  cent  to  be 
exchanged  for  outstanding  obligations 
dating  from  1899  to  1911  for  salaries, 
pensions,  etc.  Amount  outstanding 
about  $1,111,284.  No  specific  security 
pledge. 

Railroad  Accounts.  These  are  the 
principal  outstanding  internal  obliga- 
tions. Among  the  unsettled  accounts 
are  those  of  the  railroads.  The  National 
Railroad  of  Haiti  received  a  concession 
to  build  a  road  from  Cape  Haitien  to 
Port-au-Prince  in  1907.  The  first  sec- 
tion was  completed  in  1912.  The  bonds 
outstanding  appear  to  be  $3,544,548 
and  interest  was  paid  to  1914.  The 
government  agreed  to  pay  deficit  if  prof- 
its were  less  than  6  per  cent  plus  1  per 
cent  for  sinking  fund.  I  have  no  late 
figures  but  in  March,  1919,  the  deficit 
was  $1,050,000.  This  is  an  American 
corporation  with  some  $2,500,000  of 
bonds  held  in  France.  The  French 
Government  has  pressed  for  settle- 
ment. The  railroad  also  has  claims  for 
damages  done  by  revolutionists. 
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The  Central  Railroad  of  Haiti  took      External  loans . .  $2.53 

over  in  1909  a  road  organized  by  Ger-     Internal    "    . . .  .  05 

man  Haitians  in  1900.     It  has  lines     r'Zl^r  i'    ^^ ^t 

T,     _,         T.  .  T,.T       .      11  Loans  for  local  improvements 18 

near    rort-au-Prmce.     Nominally    at  

least,  it  is  now  an  American  corpora-  $2.81  i 

tion.     The  government  guaranteed  6     Leaving  for  government ..     .is! 

per   cent    interest   on   $688,000    of  a  ~,     , 

total  capital  of  $760,000.     Payments  '^^•'"' 

were   made  to   1915   but  none  since.  In    1919-20    the    tax    on    imports 

The  railroad  claims  that  the  govern-  yielded  52  per  cent  of  the  total  reve- 

ment     agreed     to     cover     operating  nue:  on  exports,  42  per  cent  and  the 

deficits.  internal  revenue  6  per  cent.     A  very 

No  payment,  save  a  partial  payment  considerable  part  of  the  receipts  from 

in  1916  on  the  internal  debts  has  been  customs  is  definitely  pledged  as  indi- 

made  under  the  Financial  Adviser  and  cated    above,    and    the    remainder    is 

the  affectation  of  specific  revenues  to  not  adequate  for  the  maintenance  of 

be  used  for  this  purpose  has  for  some  the  government  and  the  development 

unexplained  reason  been  entirely  dis-  and    construction    of    roads,    bridges, 

regarded.     This    has    caused    serious  wharves,  etc.     If  we  estimate  the  total 

hardship  to  many  of  the  bond  holders  revenue  at  $6,000,000  about  $3,500,000 

for  in  a  country  hke  Haiti  the  govern-  »«  required  to  meet  the  obligations  of 

ment    bonds    are    almost    the    only  the  debt     The  collections  for  the  first 

relatively  safe   investment  a   man   of  six  months  of  1920-21  were  only  about 

small  means  can  make.  half  of  those  of  the  correspondmg  period 

mi      •                e  .1                         ,    •  01  the   preceding  j'ear.     It  is,  thcre- 

Ihe  income  01  the  government  is  »             '■           ,. 

1        ^      1    11       1     •      1  r         1.1-  fore,  a  matter  of  paramount  imiwrtance 

almost  wholly  derived  irom  the  cus-  ^,    ^  ^,            .   1  u..  1     j  *        •     j       1 

,     .      •^,,      .  ^         ,                    .  that  the  exact  debt  be  determined  and 

toms  duties,  the  internal  revenue  in     .  ,  .        j-    n      ^j      ,  „ 

,r.■./^  ^r.     -IT            1     ^o^c  nr,^      T,  impropcr  claims  disallowed,  as  a  pre- 

1919-20  yielding  only  $373,675      Be-  ^.^^     ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^J^  ^ 

cause  of  the  ocd  disturbances,  followed  ^^^^^-^^^     j^  ,,ic,,.  ^f  the  large  amount 

by  the  World  W ar  these  have  fluctu-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  jj^j^i  ^^.^-^^  ^^e  held  in 

ated  greatly.    In  1911-12  under  one  of  Europe  it  would  be  greatly  to  her  profit 

the  best  presidents  the  country  has  had  ^^^jj  advantage  be  taken  of  present 

the  customs  receipts  were  $6,324,659;  exchange  rates. 

but  in  the  year  of  disturbance  of  1913-  Currenaj.  The  monetary  unit  in  Haiti 
14  they  fell  to  $1,103,849.  Since  that  jg  ^he  gourde  of  100  centimes  which 
date  there  has  been  a  considerable  in-  ^a,s  intended  to  have  a  par  value  of  96 
crease.  In  1918-19,  $5,728,722  was  cents.  Just  prior  to  the  intervention 
collected  and  in  1919-20,  $6,414,605.  the  gourde  had  been  subject  to  violent 
In  the  year  1918-19,  the  duty  on  im-  changes  and  at  one  time  had  fallen  to 
ports  amounted  to  $2,425,408;  on  ex-  two  cents,  later  advancing  to  about  20c, 
ports,  to  $3,302,174;  and  of  this  sum  a  figure  which  was  accepted  by  the  in- 
considerably over  $2,000,000  was  the  coming  forces  and  fixed  as  the  rate  of 
duty  on  coffee  exported.  The  export  exchange.  It  has  been  kept  at  that 
duty  on  coffee  yields  about  one-  figure  ever  since.  There  are  no  gold  or 
third  of  the  total  government  in-  silver  coins  but  there  is  a  token  currency 
come.  The  $3  per  hundred  pounds  of  bronze  and  nickel.  Disregarding  the 
exported  is  affected  (pledged)  as  earher  period  there  have  been  since 
follows:  1884  frequent  issues  of  paper  money. 

11 
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One  usually  sees  bills  of  one  or  two 
gourdes.  There  is  no  security  for  the 
coin  but  the  credit  of  the  government, 
but  through  an  arrangement  with  the 
bank  the  paper  money  is  protected. 
The  government  paper  money  is  being 
withdrawn  and  replaced  by  bank  notes. 
In  normal  times  the  circulation  in 
gourdes  is  about  12,000,000;  in  nickle, 
7,000,000;  or  in  American  money, 
$3,800,000.  This  is  all  needed  at  the 
height  of  the  crop  season  but  flows  to 
the  banks  in  the  dead  season.  As 
roads  and  transportation  facilities,  as 
well  as  banks,  have  been  almost  non- 
existent, the  transfer  of  money  has 
been  difficult  and  local  exchange  rates 
ha\e  i>ecn  very  high.  There  has  re- 
sulted, therefore,  particularly  during 
the  period  prior  to  the  intervention, 
much  speculation  in  the  currency  which 
has  been  a  greut  source  of  profit  to  the 
merchants  and  some  others  but  for 
which  the  poor  man  has  paid.  The 
reports  of  the  Haitian  Government  will 
show  this  to  anyone  who  cares  to  read 
them.  In  recent  years  a  large  amount 
of  American  money  has  circulated  in 
the  island  and  is  accepted  everywhere. 

The  Banqne  Nationale.  Every  com- 
munity' has  its  scapegoat  on  which  the 
collective  sins  may  be  laid  and  which 
everyone  is  at  liberty  to  curse.  In 
Haiti  this  role  is  played  by  the  Banque 
Nationale  as  it  is  universally  called. 
Incidontall;\'  it  functions  as  the  treasury 
of  Haiti  and  the  chief  interest  of  good 
citizens  everywhere  is  to  j)ut  as  little 
as  possible  into  the  treasury  and  to  get 
as  much  out  as  possible.  The  greatest 
check  to  tht>  misuse  of  public  money  in 
Haiti  has  i)een  the  curious  idea  of  the 
bank  that  money  must  be  used  accord- 
ing to  contract.  Naturally  the  poH- 
ticians  have  not  loved  it. 

In  ISSl  a  charier  was  given  to  a 
French  company'  under  the  title, 
IJanque  Nationale  d'llaiti.  In  the 
early  years  of  this  century  at  least  four 


of  the  employes  of  the  bank,  two  Ger- 
man, two  French,  forgot  these  obliga- 
tions and  combined  with  a  number  of 
very  prominent  Haitians  to  get  a  little 
spending  money.  The  result  was  the 
"consolidation  scandal"  and  the  re- 
organization of  the  bank.  The  Ger- 
mans demanded  a  large  part  in  the 
reorganization  and  objected  to  the  in- 
clusion of  Americans  but  the  French, 
holding  control,  insisted  on  American 
participation.  The  reorganization  was 
affected  in  1910  under  the  title  Banque 
Nationale  de  la  Republique  d 'Haiti, 
and  the  bank  remained  a  French  con- 
cern, the  Germans  having  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  allotment  of  about  2,500 
shares  to  the  Disconto  Gesellschaft  out 
of  a  total  of  40,000  shares.  Some 
6,000  shares  were  held  in  New  York  by 
three  firms  of  close  German  affiliations. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  the  Ger- 
mans on  the  Board  of  Directors  resigned 
and  their  interests  were  taken  over  by 
the  National  City  Bank,  which  had 
purchased  some 2,000  sharesabout  1911. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  French  ar- 
ranged with  the  National  City  Bank 
for  the  taking  over  of  the  management. 
In  February,  1920,  arrangements  were 
made  to  buy  the  French  stock  and  to 
apply  for  a  new  charter  to  be  granted 
the  National  City  Bank.  The  bank  is 
still  operated  under  the  French  charter 
as  the  Haitian  Government  has  as  yet 
refused  to  transfer  it.  The  director  at 
Port-au-Prince  has  never  been  an 
American,  though  the  assistant  director 
is.  The  present  director  is  an  Italian; 
his  i)redecessor  was  a  Frenchman.  The 
Americans  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
privileges  granted  the  bank  by  its 
charter,  or  with  the  obligations  laid 
uf)on  it. 

In  making  the  loan  of  1910  the 
Haitian  Government  agreed  that  the 
money  pledged  for  its  security  should 
be  handled  l)y  the  Banque  Nationale 
iind  that  10,000,000  francs  of  this  loan 
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should  be  devoted  toward  the  retire- 
ment of  all  the  then  issued  paper  and 
nickel  money.  This  agreed  with  the 
charter  given  the  bank  which  made  it 
a  bank  of  issue,  the  government  agree- 
ing to  withdraw  its  paper.  This  char- 
ter also  made  the  bank  the  collector  and 
disburser  of  the  moneys  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  as  such  it  was  function- 
ing when  the  Occupation  took  place. 
The  bank  had  entered  into  the  most 
solemn  pledges  not  to  permit  funds  to 
be  used  except  for  the  specific  purposes 
provided  in  the  laws.  From  1911  to 
1915  several  efforts  were  made  by  the 
parties  that  chanced  to  be  in  power  to 
get  hold  of  these  trust  funds  and  divert 
them  to  other  channels. 

In  1914  under  Zamor  a  law  was 
passed  suspending  the  retirement  of 
paper  money,  the  money  thus  secured 
to  be  used  for  "current  expenses." 
The  bank  on  the  advice  of  its  Haitian 
lawyers  refused  to  recognize  this  law  or 
pay  out  the  money  except  as  pledged. 

The  $500,000  Transfer.  Theodore 
replaced  Zamor  in  November  and 
managed  to  stay  in  power  about  three 
months.  Being  in  desperate  need  of 
money  he  determined  to  get  some  of  the 
funds  he  knew  were  being  held  at  the 
bank  under  the  convention  of  1910. 
But  his  necessities  were  just  as  well 
known  to  the  local  officials  of  the  bank 
who  took  the  precaution  to  advise  the 
New  York  office  of  their  fears.  They 
were  told  to  prepare  the  money  for 
shipment  to  New  York.  Then  the 
New  York  office  was  advised  that  the 
Port-au-Prince  bank  did  not  dare  try  to 
move  the  money  from  the  vaults  lest  it 
be  seized  en  route.  Here  the  United 
States  was  asked  to  lend  its  help  and 
the  S.  S.  Machias  was  sent  for  the 
money.  The  Haitian  Government  de- 
manded the  money.  The  French  di- 
rector, thoroughly  frightened,  wanted 
to  yield,  but  a  young  American  assist- 
ant  shut   the   vault   and  defied     the 


officials,  ('rowds  filled  the  streets. 
The  French  manager  fled  to  the 
French  legation.  Just  then,  December 
17,  1914,  the  Machias  arrived  and  the 
marines  loaded  some  $500,000  on 
board  and  took  it  to  New  ^'(jrk  where 
it  was  placed  on  dejxjsit,  drawing 
interest  until  1919.  At  that  time  a 
monetary  reform  agreement  was  ex- 
ecuted between  the  government  of 
Haiti  and  the  bank,  the  first  article  of 
which  read — "The  l)unk  will  bring  to 
Haiti  and  keep  on  deix)sit  to  the  credit 
of  an  account  which  shall  be  kno\\'n 
under  the  name  of  'retirement  fund' 
the  balance  of  the  10,000,000  francs  of 
the  loan  of  1910,  including  the  $500,000 

1  ransported  to  New  York  in  December, 
1914,  increased  by  interest  at  the  rate  of 

2  per  cent  per  annum  on  that  sum  from 
December,  1914  to  December,  1918." 
This  sum  with  other  sums  accumulated 
in  trust  funds,  amounting  in  all  to 
$1,735,664.89,  was  to  be  used  to  retire 
the  outstanding  paper  money  estimated 
at  8,877,972  gourdes  at  the  rate  of  five 
gourdes  to  one  dollar.     This  was  done. 

This  is  the  true  story  of  the  transfer 
of  which  the  delegates  of  the  "Union 
Patriotique"  (see  New  York,  Nation, 
May  25,  1921)  said  that  the  purj)ose 
was  "in  order  to  force  the  Haitian 
Government  to  accept  the  control  of 
the  custom  houses  by  systematically 
depriving  it  of  financial  resources." 
And  later,  "This  amount  is  still  in  the 
United  States."  Now  these  facts  are 
not  unknown  in  Haiti  and  must  have 
been  known  to  the  writers  of  the 
Memoir,  or  else  they  remind  us  of  the 
story  of  a  little  girl  sent  to  an  institu- 
tion to  have  a  mental  test.  The 
psychologist  reported  that  she  was 
backward,  but  not  feeble-minded. 
Seeing  her  at  home  again,  a  pla\  mate 
said:  "Jennie  was  sent  to  an  idiot 
asylum  but  couldn't  pass  the  entrance 
examination  and  was  sent  back  home." 
The  fact  is  that  the  courage  of  one 
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young  man  prevented  the  Haitian 
Government  from  violating  its  solemn 
pledge.  Incidentally  the  most  promi- 
nent Haitian  lawyers  supported  the 
stand  taken  by  the  bank. 

Struggle  for  Bank  Charter.  The 
alleged  reason  for  the  refusal  of  Haiti  to 
transfer  the  charter  of  the  bank  to  the 
City  National  Bank  was  the  insistence 
of  the  United  States  Government  upon 
a  clause  to  read:  "To  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  any  currency  crisis  during  the 
period  of  retirement  of  paper  money 
and  as  long  as  such  retirement  shall  be 
in  process  the  government  obligates 
itself  to  prohibit  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  non-Haitian  money 
except  that  which  might  be  necessary 
for  the  needs  of  commerce  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Financial  Adviser."  I 
am  informed  that  this  suggestion  was 
considered  at  a  meeting  in  Washington 
attended  by  representatives  of  the 
State  Department,  by  bankers  froip 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  by 
the  French  representative,  M.  Casen- 
ave,  and  agreed  on  as  necessary. 

The  true  reason  is  that  the  Banque 
Nationale  has  agreed  to  issue  bank 
notes  to  replace  the  government  paper 
money  and  has  agreed  to  keep  these 
gourdes  at  a  rate  of  five  to  one  dollar. 
A  combination  of  hostile  bankers  or 
speculators  free  to  import  United 
States  gold  might  influence  the  ex- 
change and  make  it  impossible  to  keep 
this  rate.  No  exception  was  made  of 
the  Banque  Nationale  which  was 
affected  by  this  law  as  well  as  the  other 
})anks.  A  violent  opposition  broke  out 
in  Haiti  led  by  the  local  representatives 
of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada  and  many 
protests  were  made,  signed  by  some 
American  business  houses  including  the 
American  Foreign  Banking  Corpora- 
tion. The  reason  given  for  the  opposi- 
tion was  that  it  would  give  the  Banque 
Nationale  a  monopoly  of  importation 
and  exportation  and  force  the  other 


institutions  to  buy  exchange  at  any 
rates  it  might  fix.  The  bank,  however, 
was  ready  to  establish  a  fixed  rate  so 
this  argument  does  not  hold. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Financial  Adviser 
had  control  and  not  the  Banque,  this 
objection  could  hold  only  on  the 
assumption  of  improper  collusion  be- 
tween the  Banque  and  the  Adviser. 
Some  of  the  American  business  men 
and  the  British  Minister  later  stated 
that  they  signed  this  protest  under 
misapprehension  of  its  wording  and 
intent.  That  there  was  some  reason  to 
anticipate  such  speculation  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  when  it  was 
known  that  the  Banque  Nationale 
could  not  get  the  new  bills  ordered  in 
the  United  States  as  promptly  as  ex- 
pected one  other  agency  managed  to 
collect  200,000  gourdes  of  the  old  bills 
or  about  one-sixth  of  the  total.  I  sup- 
pose they  were  starting  a  museum. 
Now,  there  may  be  valid  objection  to 
the  proposal.  I  am  not  an  international 
banker  and  do  not  know.  I  am  satis- 
fied, however,  that  a  large  part  of  this 
opposition  was  not  disinterested  and  I 
believe  that  antagonism  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  Banque  and  to  the  Fi- 
nancial Adviser  is  the  real  cause  of  its 
objection  to  the  proposal. 

The  Banque  Nationale,  l)esides  its 
headquarters  in  Port-au-Princie,  has 
branches  in  the  eight  principal  towns  of 
the  country  with  agencies  in  several 
smaller  places.  It  receives  from  the 
government  H  per  cent  on  the  total 
receipts  and  disbursements,  which  is 
probably  much  less  than  the  govern- 
ment would  have  to  pay  if  it  estab- 
lished its  o^^^l  agencies.  This  payment 
will  be  less  if  the  ne^  charter  is  granted. 
While  the  Banque  is  a  money  making 
institution,  at  least  I  hope  it  is,  it  is 
compelled  by  its  position  to  do  many 
things  which  bring  no  revenue.  For 
instance  it  has  charge  of  the  issuing  of 
postage  stamps,  supplying  the  proper 
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agents  throughout  the  country,  and 
collecting  the  money.  For  this  it 
receives  nothing,  although  this  service 
costs  the  bank  some  $15,000  a  year  for 
clerk  hire.  It  also  tends  to  the  sur- 
charging when  it  is  found  that  certain 
issues  are  too  large.  Formerly  this 
was  done  by  government  officials  at 
great  profit  to  themselves  but  not  to 
the  country.  Owang  to  the  depression 
in  1921,  nickel  flowed  into  the  bank 
until  it  had  something  like  $700,000 
tied  up,  on  which  no  interest  could  be 
earned,  and  the  bank  vaults  were  over- 
flowing. Finally  it  had  to  refuse  to  re- 
ceive it.  There  was  no  legal  obligation 
to  so  receive  it  and  yet  the  government 
found  fault  with  the  refusal. 

I  have  no  connection  with  the 
Banque  Nationale  and  have  never  met 
its  president,  but,  in  view  of  the  wild 
stories  that  have  been  circulated  by 
Haitians,  and  some  Americans,  of  the 
evil  character  of  the  bank  and  its  influ- 
ence on  the  United  States  Government, 
it  is  my  duty  to  tell  what  I  found.  I 
should  add  that  in  the  proposed  charter 
to  be  granted  the  National  City  Bank 
a  number  of  modifications  have  been 
made  in  the  privileges  which  are  all  to 
the  interest  of  Haiti.  I  see  no  funda- 
mental difficulty  in  arranging  things  so 
that  Haiti  may  be  glad  to  avail  itself  of 
the  Banque's  services  in  the  future.  I 
must  confess  that  I  should  like  to  see 


the  resident  director  an  American  and 
this  I  say  with  no  thought  of  criticism 
of  the  very  able  director  now  in  charge, 
Mr.  Scarpa. 

An  American  Loan.  One  of  tiie 
things  confidently  expected  by  the  Hai- 
tians from  the  Americans  was  a  loan. 
I  was  frequently  told  that  a  loan  had 
been  promised  in  the  Convention  of 
1915,  but  this  is  an  error.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  such  a  loan  seems  to  have  lx?en 
expected  by  the  American  officials.  I 
am  informed  that  in  April,  1917  the 
Secretary  asked  for  bids  on  a  loan  of 
$30,000,000  and  that  two  were  received. 
It  is  stated  that  these  negotiations  fell 
through  because  of  the  opposition  of 
the  Financial  Adviser  to  certain  sug- 
gestions of  the  French  Government. 
There  have  been  negotiations  since  but 
the  details  have  not  been  made  public. 
This  amount  appears  to  me  excessive 
but  if  the  proper  arrangements  can  be 
made  between  the  two  governments  I 
should  feel  that  an  ample  loan  on 
favorable  terms  would  go  a  long  ways 
not  only  towards  establishing  Haitian 
finances  on  a  sound  basis  but  as  an  ev- 
idence of  sincerity  on  our  part  and  as 
partial  compensation  for  whatever  mis- 
takes and  failures  we  have  made.  I 
have  already  indicated  my  Ijelief  that  a 
reorganization  of  the  taxation  system  of 
Haiti  is  imperative  as  a  basis  for  good 
government. 


CHAPTER  V 

A  Summary  and  Some  Suggestions 


rriHE  Haitian  Attitude.  Haiti  is  sen- 
J.  sitive,  oversensitive,  perhaps. 
Her  pride  is  hurt.  Under  such  condi- 
tions people  are  always  extreme  in 
their  reactions,  and  likely  to  be  hyper- 
critical. Much  of  the  antagonism 
reported  as  coming  from  the  Haitians 
is  a  smoke  screen  to  cover  their  feelings. 


With  few  exceptions,  the  Haitians  are 
not  antagonistic  to  Americans  but  they 
are  critical  of  the  policies  of  our  govern- 
ment.    ^^^^at  are  these  criticisms? 

1.  Incompetency  of  our  representa- 
tives. 

2.  Uncertainty  as  to  intentions  of 
the  United  States. 
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3.  Failure  to  settle  internal  loans  and 
to  make  a  new  loan. 

4.  Arbitrary  actions  of  both  marines 
and  civilians. 

These  are  the  underlying  complaints. 
Now,  to  influence  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  arguments  advanced 
may  be  quite  different.  We  must  not 
forget  that  some  Haitians  are  trying  to 
manipulate  the  situation  to  their  own 
advantage  and  to  deceive  their  fellow 
compatriots  as  well  as  us.  What  then 
is  the  real  basis  on  which  the  com- 
plaints are  fomided. 

Just  now  Haiti  is  in  a  financial  de- 
pression. Her  merchants  are  over- 
stocked with  goods  bought  at  high 
prices.  There  is  evidence  that  Ameri- 
can firms  dumped  a  good  deal  of  mer- 
chandise immediately  after  the 
Armistice  and  recklessly  extended 
credit.  The  price  level  of  the  products 
of  the  country  is  very  low.  Not  being 
international  financiers,  the  people 
listen  to  the  agitators  who  tell  them 
that  this  is  the  result  of  the  American 
Occupation.  The  GermaiLS  are  re- 
luming and  we  must  expect  that  they 
will  not  always  be  friendly  to  the  people 
who  forced  them  to  leave  the  country. 
The  holders  of  the  internal  bonds  have 
suffered  both  })ecause  the  interest  was 
not  paid  and  Ijccause  there  is  no  market 
for  the  bonds.  The  provisions  in  the 
loans  setting  apart  certain  revenues 
for  their  security  seem  to  have  been 
entirely  disregarded  by  the  American 
authorities.  This  is  one  side  of  the 
situation. 

Haiti  feels  that  she  has  surrendered 
many  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty 
wit  hout  securingcorrespondingl)enefits. 
She  points  to  the  work  of  Wood  in 
('uba,  of  Taft  in  the  Philippines,  and 
asks  why  she  has  not  been  favored  with 
men  of  like  calil)re.  She  forgets  the 
effect  of  the  War  upon  the  I  nited 
States  and  the  world-wide  financial 
crisis.     Nevertheless,  while  there  may 


be  some  measure  of  justice  in  this  com- 
plaint on  which  I  do  not  pass,  for  I  can- 
not enter  into  personalities,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  add  that  in  my  belief  no 
man  could  have  made  a  success  under 
the  existing  conditions.  That  is  to  say 
that  I  believe  the  responsibility  for  the 
development  in  Haiti  rests  primarily 
not  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  men  sent 
to  Haiti  but  upon  the  government  at 
Washington.  In  the  opinion  of  Haiti, 
while  entering  professedly  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  financial  control  in  the  island, 
we  have  indicated  a  desire  to  exercise 
wider  control.  This  fear  has  been 
exploited  by  politicians  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability  and  they  have  found 
agitators  in  this  country  to  assist  them. 
Some  have  attempted  to  give  this  a 
political  cast  and  to  throw  responsibil- 
ity on  the  Democratic  party ;  but  I  think 
it  is  time  that  we  stated  openly  that 
there  is  no  partisan  policy  in  this  coun- 
try as  regards  Haiti. 

Haiti  was  rather  inclined  to  welcome 
the  marines  but  she  wants  to  know  why 
they  are  kept  in  the  country  after  the 
problem  has  ceased  to  be  military. 
She  feels  that  their  presence  is  a  con- 
stant pressure  to  force  the  government 
to  accede  to  any  demands  made.  Lead- 
ing Haitians  do  not  emphasize  the 
"atrocities"  of  which  we  hear  so  much. 
They  believe  many  occurred  but  rec- 
ognize that  cruelty  is  not  an  American 
trait  or  policy.  It  is  not  the  marine, 
it  is  the  uniform,  the  symbol  of  outside 
control,  which  irritates. 

The  Haitian  Dilemma.  A  southern 
writer  on  the  race  probleni  in  the 
United  States  once  said  that  there  were 
but  two  solutions:  The  first  was  the 
removal  of  the  Negroes  to  some  other 
country,  which  was  impossible;  the 
second  was  race  amalgamation,  which 
was  unthiiikable.  Haiti  is  in  a  similar 
quandary.  She  is  afraid  the  United 
States  will  not  remove  the  marines 
(this  indicates  an  inability  to  maintain 
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self-control,  which  is  galling).  She  is 
equally  afraid  that  the  marines  will  be 
removed  (that  means  revolution).  In- 
telligent Haitians  all  think,  whatever 
they  say  for  jjublication,  that  revolu- 
tion will  occur  if  the  marines  leave. 
They  would  how^^er  welcome  their 
removal  from  Cape  Haitien  and  Port- 
au-Prince,  say  to  Gonave  Island  a 
few  miles  away,  so  that  they  could 
appear  at  short  notice  and  yet  be  out  of 
sight.  My  guess  is  that  a  free  and 
honest  expression  of  Haitian  opinion 
would  show  90  per  cent  in  favor  of  the 
continued  maintenance  of  order  by  the 
United  States;  but  opinions  differ  as  to 
the  best  scheme. 

American  Accomplishments.  To 
change  the  viewpoint  for  a  moment, 
what  have  the  Americans  accomplished 
in  Haiti? 

1.  The  maintenance  of  order. 

2.  Establishment  of  the  Gendarm- 
erie. 

3.  The  honest  handling  of  revenues. 

4.  The  beginnings  of  roads. 

5.  The  regular  payment  of  govern- 
ment employes. 

6.  The  cleaning  up  of  the  towns  and 
the  beginning  of  sanitation. 

7.  The  maintenance  of  a  fixed  ex- 
change rate  of  gourde  and  dollar. 

Order  is  fundamental  in  good  govern- 
ment. Even  the  much  regretted  caco 
trouble  may  be  of  great  future  value  if 
the  people  have  learned  that  rebellion 
does  not  always  pay.  The  Gendarm- 
erie, well-paid,  is  the  beginning  of  an 
adequate  police  system.  While  the 
roads  are  far  from  perfect  no  one  ques- 
tions their  value.  Revenues  have 
always  been  inadequate.  Formerly 
the  government  employes  were  irregu- 
larly paid  and  the  bond  holders  always 
paid.  Now  all  employes  receive  their 
pa}',  a  matter  of  no  small  importance. 
Only  a  small  beginning  has  been  made 
in  sanitation,  but  the  first  steps  are 
always  most  difficult.     A  system  of  gov- 


ernment engineers  holds  great  promise. 
Few  Haitians  seem  to  have  realized 
what  it  has  meant  during  the  years  of 
financial  readjustment  to  have  the 
support  of  the  Tnited  Slates  to  their 
exchange.  A  glimpse  of  the  e.>qjerience 
of  Europe  and  South  America  should 
be  enlightening  in  this  regard.  What 
would  the  gourde  be  worth  today  were 
it  not  for  the  AmericaiLs?  Incidentally 
we  may  note  that  the  presence  of  two 
thousand  marines  \\-ith  regular  incomes, 
a  large  part  of  which  is  spent  locally, 
has  meant  a  great  deal  to  merchants 
and  workers  of  the  country.  Granted 
these  things,  the  American  achieve- 
ments are  not  specially  creditable  to 
the  United  States.  We  have  signally 
failed  on  some  of  the  big  things  snch  sis 
reorganization  of  schools  and  finances. 
Why,  Washington  must  exj>lain. 

What  Haiti  Wants.  In  all  coniitries 
there  are  demagogues  who  want  free- 
dom of  action  accompanietl  by  freedom 
from  responsibility.  There  are  many 
such  in  Haiti.  But  such  a  program  \vill 
not  work  in  a  world  of  inter-related 
peoples.  We  are  vitally  affected  by 
the  actions  of  Haiti  and  we  caimot  lie 
indifferent.  This  the  leading  Haitians 
recognize.  What  they  want  is  that  we 
should  "make  good"  in  our  control  of 
Haiti. 

Passive  Resistance.  Haiti  has  decided 
that  the  present  prograni  does  not  work. 
She  has  accepted  a  policy  of  pjussive 
resistance  and  is  in  a  position  to  block 
most  of  our  efforts.  From  this  situa- 
tion relief  nmst  be  found. 

The  Convention.  One  of  the  starting 
points  for  trouble  is  in  the  Convention 
under  which  we  are  working.  It  is  an 
illustration  of  the  okl  type  oi  dii)lomacy 
from  which  we  are  trying  to  escai)e  in 
that  by  "diplomatic  language"  it  pur- 
ports to  do  one  thing  while  seeking  to 
accomplish  another.  Its  intent  Wiis  to 
give  the  Ignited  States  the  tem])orary 
control  of  the  situation  hi  order  that 
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Haiti  might  be  set  on  her  feet  and  the 
way  prepared  for  a  real  independence 
later.  It  was  desired  to  do  this  while 
prcser\'ing  as  far  as  possible  the  Haitian 
Government.  This  desire,  however, 
led  to  tlie  failure  to  give  to  the  United 
States  such  a  position  in  Haiti  that  its 
ixjsition  could  not  be  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute. It  set  up  several  more  or  less 
c(»ordinate  ofKcials,  all  representatives 
of  Washington,  directly  responsible  to 
no  one  head.  The  American  Minister, 
the  commander  of  the  military  forces, 
the  Financial  Adviser,  the  Receiver 
( iencnil,  the  engineers,  are  all  independ- 
ent. In  actual  functioning,  regardless 
of  tlieir  individual  merits  or  personal 
relations  there  hjis  been  no  adequate 
attempt  to  achieve  common  ends, 
Kach  for  hiniself  is  carrying  out  his 
duties  in  accordance  with  his  own 
ideals,  with  little  conference  with  the 
others  and  with  less  clear  understand- 
ing of  what  Washington  is  really  trying 
to  do.  Unless  the  American  govern- 
ment organizes  its  representatives 
under  .some  one  head,  military  or  ci\'il 
i>.  unimiM)rtant  provided  the  head  be 
m  e.vet'utive,  gives  them  a  policy  and 
tiacks  them  up,  the  present  Convention 
is  unworkable.  It  is  doubtful  now  if 
nullifications  can  be  secured.  Such 
modifications  are  not  necessary  pro- 
N-id*"*!  WiLshington  will  take  a  firm 
^t.'ind  and  will  so  organize  its  efforts 
tluit  cou.slructivc  results  may  be 
secured.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
wjiy  W.xshington,  having  sj'curcd  what 
it  wantrd,  did  not  proceed  to  make  its 
will  effective. 

II Via/  Miglii  Have  Been.  1/oading 
Il.ii?iuM~,  .\mericHns  and  other  fort-ign- 
'  ;  !<  >!i  nt  in  Haiti  tell  me  they  think 
that  oilier  representatives  at  the  outset 
might  have  avoided  the  present  .situa- 
tion. Wc  are,  liowevcr,  confronted  by 
pre:^ent  fael.s  not  p.ust  jmssibilities.  .\ 
rluingc  of  iMTsonnel  now  is  of  thmblful 
value  unless  the  other  changes  l>c  made. 


Foreign  Opinion.  We  should  not 
forget  that  foreigners  resident  in  Haiti, 
no  matter  how  critical  they  are  of  past 
performances,  are  practically  unanimous 
that  America  must  stay  in  Haiti  until 
a  new  generation  of  Haitians,  with  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  government  are  ready  to 
assume  charge  of  the  ship  of  state. 
The  collective  judgment  of  these  men 
should  be  carefully  weighed  in  forming 
our  policy. 

What  We  Might  Do.  I  have  never 
met  an  American  who  wanted  to  absorb 
the  country  of  Haiti.  I  know  no  one 
who  desires  to  destroy  the  Haitian 
Government  or  who  has  any  wish  save 
that  in  the  future  it  may  prosper  and  be 
completely  independent.  The  United 
States  has  guaranteed  the  independence 
of  Haiti,  and  I  have  no  doubt  wnill  con- 
tinue to  do  so  in  the  future.  Hitherto, 
however,  we  have  been  content  to  let 
things  take  care  of  themselves.  Now 
we  are  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
some  definite  policy.  Even  the  most 
zealous  advocates  of  a  "self-determina- 
tion pohcy"  might  be  brought  to  see 
that  a  given  group  has  "self-deter- 
mined" its  present  inability  to  stand 
alone  and  maintain  international  obli- 
gations. Our  duty  to  the  people  of 
Haiti  is  not  fully  met  by  accepting  at 
face  value  all  the  statements  emanat- 
ing from  its  u])per  classes.  The  world 
judges  by  performances,  not  by  words. 
If  we  believe  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  hel])  Haiti  we  must  carry  out  our 
belief  regardless  of  the  protests  of  sel- 
fishly interested  poHticians,  there  or 
elsewhere.  But  we  must  not  be  satis- 
fied with  words  or  a  purely  negative 
program  of  "protection."  There  are 
many  things  we  might  do.  W^e  might 
as  a  nation  refund  the  Haitian  debt. 
We  might  admit  the  products  of  Haiti 
on  the  same  ternis  as  those  of  Cuba,  for 
why  should  we  discriminate  between 
two  islands  in  almost  identically  the 
same  situation  as  regards  our  markets? 
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A  clear  declaration  by  Congress  of  our 
intentions  with  reference  to  Haiti  might 
clear  the  atmosphere  there.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  difficulty  between 
Haiti  and  the  United  States  which  can- 
not be  amicably  settled. 

The  Option.  No  one  knows  the 
future.  No  one  can  be  certain  of  the 
accuracy  of  his  own  ideas.  It  seems  to 
me  that  today  we  are  confronted  with 


the  necessity  of  a  choice  between  two 
courses,  simple  yet  complicated:  com- 
plicated because  they  must  rest  on 
continuity  of  program.  We  can  admit 
the  impossibility  of  helping  Haiti  under 
existing  conditions,  and  ^v'ithdraw,  or 
we  can  declare  our  program,  organize 
our  forces,  and  make  good.  My  hum- 
ble advice  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  then :  Get  in,  or  get  out. 


CHAPTER  I 


The  Dominicans 


THE  1 1  (till  area  of  llie  Dominican 
Rejnil)lic  Is  over  19,000  square 
miles,  or  somewliat  more  than  the  com- 
bined areas  of  the  slates  of  Vermont 
and  New  Ilampsliire.  Running  east 
and  west  ahncjst  in  the  center  is  the 
great  central  range  whose  highest 
lK»aks  rise  to  0,000  or  10,000  feet  and 
where  valleys  like  Constan/.a  can  be 
found  whose  elevation  Is  over  3,000 
feet.  Tliis  range  is  wooded,  has  a 
heavy  rainfall  and  is  consequently  the 
starting  i)oiiit  of  many  rivers  whose 
general  course  is  north  or  south;  but 
the  streauLs  on  the  north  all  turn  east 
or  west,  finally  reaching  cither  the  Yuna 
to  empty  into  Samana  Bay  or  the 
^'a»|ue  del  Norte  to  find  outlet  near 
MotiteCrlsti.  Thedistricts  oneachside 
of  this  central  range  are  quite  different. 
To  the  south  in  addition  to  a  vadc 
territory  more  or  less  unoccupied,  l)oth 
iMtaiise  of  small  i)o])ulaliou  and  dis- 
tan»v  from  market,  are  areas  like  that 
near  San  Juan,  which  will  become  cen- 
ters of  general  farming  some  day. 
Then*  are  wide  stretches  of  ground 
ii-ied  only  for  grazing  j)ur])oses  today 
wh«>se  soil  is  n(>t   verj'  good. 

To  the  north  lies  tlie  great  valley, 
ten  to  liftM'ii  miles  in  width,  known 
generally  t(»gether  with  the  hills  far- 
ther north  under  the  name  "Cibao." 
JiihI  rasl  of  the  city  of  Santiago  this 
valley  i.s  «livided  l)y  low  hills  some  700 
feet  high.  To  the  west  the  rainfall  is 
inadequate  for  agricultun*  exccj)!  along 
tlieculgrof  the  hills  on  each  side.  TluTc 
is  soiue  grazing  land  near  Santiago  but 
further  west  the  countrj*  i.s  (juite  arid 
and  i.s  the  liome  of  countless  herds  of 
goat.s  which  range  at  will.  This  j)art 
of  the  valley  is  drained  l)y  the  Vaquc 


del  Norte  which  receives  numerous  ad- 
ditions from  the  south  but  nothing 
from  the  north.  On  some  of  these  side 
streams  land  can  be  irrigated.  At  Mao, 
for  illustration,  a  Belgian  who  saw  the 
possibilities  has  made  a  splendid  be- 
ginning of  a  rice  plantation.  Some 
b^jOOO  acres  here  could  probably  be 
irrigated  at  reasonable  cost,  and  the 
same  may  be  true  on  other  streams. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Guayubin 
tliere  are  some  50,000  acres  which 
could  be  irrigated  with  gravity  flow 
from  the  Yaque  itself  at  an  estimated 
outlay  of  $1,000,000.  Nothing  has 
been  done  on  this.  Between  this  place 
and  Monte  Cristi  there  are  now  several 
sugar  plantations  which  pump  the 
water  from  the  river.  Their  future 
financial  success  is  considered  some- 
what problematical,  owing  to  the  ex- 
I)ensive  installations  necessary. 

Santiago  itself  is  the  center  of  the 
tobacco-growing  district.  Its  streets 
are  packed  at  times  with  horses  and 
burros  delivering  tobacco  to  the  ware- 
] louses.  To  the  east  near  Moca  and 
J>ia  ^'ega  we  come  to  the  cacao  districts, 
and  then  to  grazing  districts.  In 
many  ways  this  appears  to  be  the  rich- 
est agricultural  section  of  the  country. 
In  this  region,  too,  are  several  sjw 
mills  converting  the  native  pine  into 
lumi)cr  both  rough  and  finished.  I 
have  seen  boards  eighteen  inclies  in 
width,  but  the  average  is  nuicli 
smaller. 

North  of  the  Cibao  is  a  low  range  of 
UKMintains  with  fairly  adequate  rain- 
fall offering  numbers  of  small  fertile 
valleys.  Going  east  on  the  coast  from 
Monte  Cristi,  with  the  exception  of 
one  snudl  area,  we  find  no  land  of  value 
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until  we  reach  Puerto  Plata,  one  of  the 
chief  ports  of  the  country,  where  there 
are  several  sugar  plantations.  East 
of  this  city  there  is  nothing  of  note 
until  we  come  to  the  Bay  of  Samana 
on  the  eastern  coast.  Here  are  ex- 
tensive coffee  plantations  and  here 
also  the  outlet  for  much  of  the  cacao 
of  the  Cibao. 

South  of  Samana  there  are  some  cacao 
regions  ■  and  then  the  low  lying  and 
swampy,  or  else  rough  and  hilly  coast, 
little  utilized  at  present.  On  the  south 
side  we  find  again  sugar  plantations 
beginning  with  the  enormous  develop- 
mer^t  at  La  Romana.  Sugar  centrals 
are  found  at  intervals  along  the  coast 
as  far  as  Bani,  west  of  Santo  Domingo. 
To  the  west  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yaque 
del  Sur  at  Barahona  new  territory  has 
been  planted  in  sugar  within  the  last 
five  years.  The  Barahona  peninsula 
itself  is  arid. 

Population.  The  first  census  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  ever  taken  was 
completed  in  the  summer  of  1921. 
This  showed  a  total  popidation  of 
894,587,  a  little  over  45  per  square  mile, 
or  about  one-fourth  the  density  of 
Haiti.  Of  these  some  500,000  live  to 
the  north  of  the  central  range;  394,000, 
to  the  south.  The  crop  areas  indicated 
on  the  map  on  page  112  also  indicate 
fairly  accurately  the  location  of  the 
mass  of  the  population,  although  there 
are  scattered  households  everywhere. 
The  country  can  support  many  times 
its  present  population.  To  the  total 
given  above  it  is  stated  that  three  or 
four  thousand  should  be  added  to  allow 
for  foreign  workers  at  San  Pedro  de 
Macoris.  Why  these  were  not  included 
is  not  stated. 

Origin.  In  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic one  occasionally  sees  the  high  cheek 
bones  and  straight  black  hair  which 
suggest  the  Indian.  History  tells  us 
that  the  racial  antagonisms  were  never 
as  severe  here  as  in  Haiti  nor  did  slavery 


take  as  cruel  aspects.  The  Si)aiiiar(l 
mingled  his  blood  freely  with  In- 
dian and  Negro.  The  I)(nninic;Mi 
averages  a  shade  lighter  than  the 
Haitian;  otherwise  there  is  no  a]j])arent 
difference  save  the  suggestion  of  In- 
dian at  times.  The  percentage  of 
white  ancestry  is  larger,  but  there  are 
practically  no  families  of  pure  whites 
in  the  country  save  those  of  recent 
immigrants.  An  American  lady  of 
mature  years  chancing  to  talk  to  some 
young  marines  one  evening  in  Santiago 
in\'ited  them  to  have  some  ice  cream 
with  her.  They  did  not  immediately 
respond  and  after  a  bit,  thinking  they 
were  timid,  she  repeated  the  invitation. 
They  accepted,  asking  however,  "You 
are  an  American  are  you  not?"  At  the 
restaurant  one  youth  naively  said: 
"You  see  there  are  so  many  people 
here  who  look  white  in  the  evening  and 
much  darker  the  next  morning  that  we 
have  to  be  very  careful." 

Immigration.  There  are  a  few  hun- 
dred Spaniards  or  Spanish  colonials  in 
the  country  who  have  come  over  for 
business  and  a  handful  of  other  Euro- 
peans and  Americans.  While  it  is  the 
desire  of  Dominicans  to  encourage 
such  immigration  and  to  attract  if  pos- 
sible Spanish  farmers,  much  of  the 
white  population  is  of  men  temporarily 
employed  who  do  not  intend  to  remain. 
To  this  number  must  be  added  many 
thousand  laborers  on  the  sugar  planta- 
tions who  have  come  from  all  over  the 
West  Indies.  Some  of  them  remain 
but  the  majority  return  home.  The 
only  source  of  present  immigration  of 
any  importance  is  that  from  Haiti. 
This  began  about  a  generation  ago. 
The  Haitians  came  in  to  do  any  kind  of 
day  labor  but  have  settled  down  to  re- 
main. Already  they  form  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  population  of 
some  of  the  to^\n^s.  I  have  heard  the 
number  in  Santiago  estimated  as  2,500 
or  3,000  out  of  a  population  of  perhaps 
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:20,000.  The  Dominicans  are  not 
keen  about  this  increase.  The  im- 
ftortation  of  oriental  or  negro  labor  is 
prohibited  by  their  old  law  but  they 
liave  always  granted  permits  to  the 
sugar  plantations.  Their  antagonism 
Ls  in  part  historical  resentment  against 
the  Haitians  first,  because  they  once 
held  the  territory',  and  secondly  because 
the  Dominicans  want  to  be  considered 
as  white  while  they  believe  the  Haitians 
to  be  black. 

Land  Ownership.  The  Dominicans 
are  essentially  a  nation  of  landowners. 
TJie  scarcity  of  poi)ulation,  the  abun- 
danc-e  of  land,  has  given  all  a  chance. 
Tliis  fact  mast  be  kept  in  mind  for  out 
of  it  flow  some  imjjorlant  results.  The 
coimtrj'  has  never  been  surveyed. 
Titles  arc  in  great  confusion.  Not  only 
have  many  titles  come  do^\^l  tlirough 
long  periods  of  time  with  the  bounda- 
ries inaderjuately  described  but  there 
luLS  also  grown  up  a  system  of  money 
or  |x?so  titles,  as  they  are  called. 
Instead  of  trying  to  divide  the  inherit- 
ance, each  heir  was  given  a  certificate 
that  he  owned  so  many  peso's  worth  of 
certain  lands.  These  certificates  have 
licen  pa.s.se<l  from  hand  to  hand  and 
many  fraudulent  titles  have  appeared. 
As  in  Haiti  this  is  a  situation  calling 
for  settlement.  In  the  south  in  the 
cattle  and  sugar  regions  the  land  ' 
.seems  to  l>e  held  in  large  tracts  by 
relatively  few  families.  In  the  Cibao 
while  there  are  large  farms  the  average 
holding  seems  to  l)c  small.  One  com- 
jK-tent  olKscrver  says  that  in  the  riclier 
IM»rtions  tlic  individual  family  holds 
alK)ut  thirty  acres  of  which  he  prob- 
ably cultivate.s  ten.  The  Military  Gov- 
eniment  ha.s  established  a  land  court 
whieli  is  urapplin^,'  with  this  problem. 

A<jrirullure.  The  inetliods  of  the 
Domiuiran.s  do  not  jliffer  greatly  from 
those  of  the  Haitians.  The  niachele 
IH  here  also  the  chief  tool  in  agrirullurc. 
The  difTerencc  that  one  notes,  however, 


is  that  here  and  there  modern  machin- 
ery is  appearing.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  see  one  large  farm  whose  owner 
prided  himself  on  his  efforts  to  follow 
impro\'ed  methods  of  agriculture.  He 
was  even  trying  to  introduce  some 
American  fruit  trees.  He  had  over 
100  of  the  best  pigs  I  saw  on  the  island. 
Out  of  his  own  money  he  was  building 
a  road  to  connect  with  the  main  high- 
way. The  Dominican  farmers  are  more 
prosperous  than  the  Haitian.  One 
finds  here  actual  plantings  of  cane, 
cacao,  tobacco,  and  bananas,  to  a  far 
greater  extent  then  in  Haiti.  Most  of 
these  valuables  crops  are  carelessly 
handled,  and  the  products  are  not  of 
the  highest  grade.  For  sometime  prior 
to  the  financial  depression  the  Military 
Government  was  employing  some  thirty 
agricultural  advisers,  was  maintaining 
trial  plots,  was  importing  machinery 
which  it  sold  at  cost,  and  was  introduc- 
ing good  seed. 

Sugar.  The  most  valuable  crop  of 
the  country  is  sugar.  This  is  grown 
chiefly  in  the  south  although  there  is 
a  little  grown  at  Puerto  Plata  and 
Monte  Cristi.  The  soil  and  climate 
are  so  favorable  that  replanting  is 
unnecessary  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
and  I  have  seen  fields  said  to  have  re- 
mained in  sugar  over  thirty  years. 
Owing  to  the  enormous  cost  of  the  mills 
sugar  is  produced  chiefly  on  large 
plantations.  Of  these  there  are  about 
a  dozen,  most  of  which  are  today  under 
American  control.  Two  of  the  largest 
are  La  Romana  in  the  east,  where  the 
investment  is  stated  to  be  some  $7,- 
000,000,  with  16,000  acres  in  cane  and 
a  labor  force  of  7,500,  and  Barahona  in 
the  west.  This  is  a  new  plantation 
which  is  grinding  lliis  winter  for  the 
first  time.  The  investment  here  is 
said  to  be  over  $10,000,000.  A  splen- 
<lid  i)!aiit  has  been  built  with  adequate 
])rovision  for  houses  for  the  employes. 
The  total  possible  sugar  production  is  a 
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matter  of  conjecture  but  several  times 
the  present  output  can  be  grown. 

Domestic  Animals.  The  Dominican 
appears  to  have  more  .and  better  cattle 
and  horses  than  the  Haitian.  He  (and 
she)  are  very  fond  of  their  horses  and 
are  superb  riders.  Some  use  is  made 
of  the  stock  for  draught  purposes. 
Goats  are  very  common. 

Housing.  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public nearly  all  the  houses  in  rural 
districts  are  made  of  palm  boards.  One 
rarely  sees  a  mud-plastered  cabin. 
The  roofs  are  of  palm,  metal  being  pre- 
ferred by  the  better  situated.  The 
rural  homes  are  at  times  very  attractive, 
with  well-kept  yards,  decorated  with 
flow'ering  or  brightly  colored  shrubs. 
If  on  the  main  roads,  there  is  often  a 
neatly  kept  hedge  which  gives  evidence 
of  considerable  pride.  I  am  told  that 
the  new  roads  are  having  a  marked  in- 
fluence in  stimulating  the  better  care 
of  premises.  There  are  few  outbuildings 
and  latrines  are  almost  non-existent. 
The  running  streams  are  the  main 
water  supply,  but  in  the  Cibao  there 
are  many  cisterns  and  a  few  w^ells. 
In  the  towns  the  architecture  is  Span- 
ish. The  houses  are  generally  directly 
adjoining  the  street,  giving  the  passer- 
by full  opportunity  to  get  glimpses  of 
domestic  scenes  as  doors  and  windows 
are  wide  open  till  closed  at  night.  In 
every  town  is  the  square  often  so  elab- 
orately planted  that  no  open  place  is 
left.  These  parks  are  the  center  of  the 
evening  social  life.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon the  girls  and  boys  are  prome- 
nading and  in  the  evening  their  parents 
are  also  in  evidence.  Here  are  given 
the  band  concerts  which  everyone 
attends.  The  main  streets  of  the  lar- 
ger towTis  are  more  or  less  macadam- 
ized. The  sidewalks  are  very  narrow,  at 
times  two  or  three  feet  above  the  street 
level,  and  not  infrequently  at  different 
levels  in  front  of  two  adjoining  prop- 
erties, so  great  care  is  needed. 


Sanitation.  As  regards  heultli  there 
seems  to  be  no  great  difference  between 
the  two  ends  of  the  island.  The  pre- 
vailing diseases  are  the  same.  An 
American  doctor  in  charge  of  a  local 
hospital  spoke  of  the  amount  of  surgi- 
cal w'ork  needed  in  a  country  with  few 
doctors,  none,  practically,  in  rural 
districts.  He  also  had  noted  a  gain 
in  weight  of  patients  after  entering  the 
hospital,  thus  confirming  casual  obser- 
vation as  to  the  inadequacy  of  food 
eaten.  In  the  Dominican  Republic 
the  French  law  prevails  that  a  doctor 
caimot  carry  or  give  medicine;  instead, 
the  patient  must  be  examined  by  the 
doctor  and  medicine  then  secured  from 
a  druggist.  This  leads  to  doubling  of 
charges,  to  much  neglect  of  suffering 
among  the  poor  and  to  hardship  in 
emergency  cases.  While  such  a  law 
may  have  its  advantages  in  France  it 
is  worse  than  foolish  under  Dominican 
conditions.  The  druggists  are  said  to 
charge  often  $4  for  simple  medicine, 
which  costs  but  a  few  cents,  and  which 
the  physician  would  probably  give  the 
patient.  The  number  of  apothecary 
shops  in  all  the  towns  and  the  amount 
of  patent  medecine  carried,  leads  the 
visitor  to  accept  as  low  the  estimate 
that  5  per  cent  of  the  total  income  is 
spent  for  drugs. 

Epidemics  have  been  rare  here  as  in 
Haiti  but  the  country  suffered  severely 
from  the  "flu"  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1921  the  smallpox  epidemic  had  crossed 
the  border  line  from  Haiti  and  was 
spreading  rapidly.  Yet  an  American 
critic  of  the  administration  was  con- 
demning it  for  buying  vaccine  points. 
At  first  the  papers  and  local  doctors 
ridiculed  the  diagnosis  of  the  disea.se  as 
smallpox.  One  Spanish  doctor,  having 
first  vaccinated  his  own  family,  made 
speeches  against  the  vaccine  campaign 
and  condemned  the  vaccine  which  he, 
himself,  had  used.  By  the  end  of 
October  the  papers  were  condemning  the 
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government  for  not  taking  more  ener- 
getic measures.  \Miile  there  are  some 
good  physicians  in  the  towns  nurses 
are  scarce  and  hospital  facihties  are 
grossly  inadefjuate.  There  are  no 
sew-ers  in  the  town.  A  new  leprosar- 
ium is  nearly  ready  for  occupancy. 

The  Family.  The  girls  are  strictly 
(•ha])er()ned  in  the  better  families  and 
marriage  is  said  to  be  impossible  to 
one  who  has  fallen.  In  the  lower 
classes  concubinage  is  common.  The 
illegitimate  birth  rate  is  high,  varying 
in  different  regions.  No  i-elia])le  fig- 
ures can  be  secured.  Formerly  one 
civil  official  issued  the  license  while  the 
ceremony  was  perfornxed  by  another  or 
by  a  i)riest.  Under  the  ])resent  law 
the  priest  can  issue  the  license  also, 
while  one  civil  official  can  issue  license 
and  j)erform  ceremony.  This  change 
was  introduced  to  try  to  limit  common- 
\{\\\'  marriage.  As  a  rule,  marriage  is 
contracted  early  and  large  families 
alx>und.  Prior  to  June  13,  1918  (Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  168)  there  seems  to 
luive  lieen  no  legal  recjuircment  that 
])arcnts  should  suj)])()rt  their  children. 

Labor.  In  tlic  rural  <listricfs  the  men 
and  women  work  side  by  side  and  both 
are  seen  on  the  roads  taking  ])roduce 
t«i  market.  In  the  townis  the  lower 
<'ljLss  W(nnen  work  not  only  as  servants 
Imt  in  the  fiu-tories.  I'ntil  lately  the 
higher  class  women  did  no  work  out- 
side their  o\\i\  liomes,  and  not  nuich 
there,  according  to  conunon  report, 
but  now.  since  a  number  of  young 
woinc'ii  from  Porto  l{ico  have  set  the 
example,  many  Dominican  girls  are 
found  in  government  offices  as  clerks 
and  sliMiographcrs.  The  Dominican 
is  rejMited  a  rather  caj)ablc  but  rather 
nnreliabU-  laborer.  In  considcrabh; 
measure  this  is  sai<I  to  be  d\ie  t«)  the 
prevniency  of  land  o\mershi]).  I  laving 
his  own  land  he  (Ijh's  not  can*  to  work 
rrgiiinrly  for  others.  He  likes  \o 
take  contracts,  if  not  of  too  long  dur- 


ation, but  cannot  be  relied  on  for 
steady  performance.  He  appears  to 
be  good  with  machinery.  It  has  long 
been  necessary,  to  bring  in  outside 
laborers  for  the  sugar  plantations  be- 
cause of  these  conditions  and  the  roads 
are  today  being  constructed  by  Haitian 
labor.  In  some  of  the  poorer  districts, 
the  Dominicans  are  said  to  be  much 
steadier  as  day  laborers.  Common 
labor  was  being  paid  from  eighty  cents  a 
day  up  in  1921  and  it  was  claimed  that 
few  would  work  at  the  bottom  price. 
In  the  towns,  perhaps  as  a  result  of 
American  influence,  the  washerwomen 
were  charging  as  much  as  is  charged 
in  our  big  eastern  cities.  The  upper 
class  man  rather  despises  manual  labor. 
Personal  Traits.  From  the  stand- 
point of  culture  there  are  great  differ- 
ences between  the  higher  and  lower 
classes,  for  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
also,  tlie  middle  class  is  hardly  existent. 
Both,  however,  have  traits  in  common. 
They  are  intensely  proud  of  their 
Spanish  connection  and  think  and 
speak  of  themselves  as  Latins.  One  al- 
most never  sees  burdens  carried  on 
their  heads,  a  custom  so  characteristic 
of  Haiti.  They  are  kindhearted  and 
generous  to  their  friends,  though  rather 
indifferent  to  suffering.  Courtesy  is  a 
mantle  to  be  worn  on  all  occasions. 
They  are  outwardly  polite  regardless 
of  their  feelings.  They  will  stand  on 
the  sidewalk  or  street  blocking  your  way 
but  with  no  thought  that  they  are  in- 
con\eniencing  you.  Though  I  was  in 
the  country  when  the  newspaper  agi- 
tation was  at  its  height  never  once 
was  I  treated  in  discourteous  fashion. 
.Vmong  themselves  the  young  men  are 
said  to  l)e  rather  given  to  fighting — 
"They  are  always  at  it,"  said  one 
young  woman.  In  pre-Occupation  day 
e\eryone  carried  a  wea])on  and  the 
one  most  desired  was  a  pearl-handled 
forty-four  caliber  revolver.  Homi- 
cide was  common. 
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Amusements.  There  are  a  goodly 
number  of  creditable  newspapers  in 
the  various  towais  and  these  are  sold  on 
the  streets  more  freely  than  in  Haiti. 
Rumor  and  surmise  are  more  promi- 
nent than  news.  There  are  more  and 
better  bookstores  than  in  Haiti  but  the 
stores  carry  a  large  supply  of  Spanish 
stories  either  of  the  wild-west  type  or 
extremely  salacious.  Reading  is  not  a 
general  habit  although  the  clubs  will 
have  well-bound  editions  of  the  classics. 
The  movies  are  well-patronized  but 
the  films  are  extremely  poor  and  one 
must  wonder  what  sort  of  an  impression 
they  give  of  America.  There  are  some 
good  bands  in  the  different  towms. 

Business.  Here,  as  in  Haiti,  "big 
business"  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners 
and  many  of  the  better  shops  are  con- 
ducted by  Spaniards  or  Porto  Ricans. 
There  are  a  good  many  Syrians  who 
have  not  encountered  as  much  oppo- 
sition as  in  Haiti.  A  few  American 
enterprises  have  been  started,  such  as 
the  electric  light  and  water  works  sys- 
tem formerly  supplying  Puerto  Plata 
and  Santiago,  just  now  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation  omng  to  ina- 
bility of  the  company  to  continue  old 
rates  under  war  conditions  and  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Dominicans  to  modify  the 
contract  in  satisfactory  manner.  The 
leading  banks  are  the  International 
Banking  Corporation,  which  is  under 
the  City  National  Bank  of  New  York, 
the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  and  the 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  latter  a  new- 
comer. Save  the  sugar  estates  there 
seem  to  be  few  agricultural  enterprises 
in  foreign  hands. 

Majiujactures.  Factories  are  not 
numerous  in  the  country  but  there  are 
a  number  of  distilleries  where  rum  is 
made,  which  are  owned  and  operated 
by  Dominicans.  During  the  War  a 
well-equipped  safety  match  factory 
was  started  at  Puerto  Plata  which  is 
turning  out   a   good    grade   of  match 


which  finds  ready  sale  throughout 
the  country.  There  are  two  ciga 
factories  making  excellent  cigars,  both 
Dominican  owned  and  operated,  in 
addition  to  cigaret  factories  of  foreign 
owmership.  A  great  quantity  of  cigars 
are  made  in  homes  and  small  work- 
shops for  local  consumption. 

Railroads.  There  are  only  two  lines 
of  railroad  doing  a  general  business, 
with  a  combined  mileage  of  about  150 
miles.  The  Dominican  Central  Rail- 
way runs  from  Puerto  Plata  through 
Santiago  to  Moca,  60  miles.  This  was 
built  by  foreign  interests  but  was  taken 
over  by  the  government  in  1908.  It 
is  a  narrow  gauge  and  climbs  up  a  grade 
of  11%  from  the  coast  in  order  to  reach 
the  Cibao.  The  second  road,  the  Sa- 
mana  and  Santiago  Railway,  runs  from 
Moca  to  Samana  with  branches  to 
San  Fernando  de  Macoris  and  La  Vega. 
Although  not  standard  gauge  it  differs 
from  the  first  so  no  cars  can  be 
transferred.  No  railroad  runs  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  part  of 
the  country  and  while  the  project  has 
often  been  discussed  there  is  no  pres- 
ent prospect  that  such  a  road  could 
pay  expenses.  On  the  sugar  estates 
in  the  south  there  are  225  miles  of  pri- 
vate roads.  There  is  also  a  short  line 
of  some  five  miles  connecting  Azua 
with  its  port. 

Roads.  Prior  to  the  Occupation 
there  were  few  wagon  roads  in  the 
country  although  an  excellent  be- 
ginning had  been  made.  Transporta- 
tion was  largely  on  horseback.  There 
was  no  wagon  road  even  between  the 
Capital  and  the  Cibao  and  the  journey 
from  Santiago  to  Santo  Domingo  was 
a  matter  of  days  even  under  favorable 
conditions.  I  shall  want  to  speak  of 
the  public  works  again  so  will  only  add 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  go  from 
Monte  Cristi  to  the  Capital  in  an  auto- 
mobile with  the  single  exception  of  a 
gap  of  some  twenty-five  miles  in  the 
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mountains,  which  will  be  entirely 
closed  in  a  few  montlis.  Even  now  the 
trip  from  the  Capital  to  Santiago  is 
sometimes  made  in  one  long  day. 

About  lOl-Z  an  American  engineer 
was  put  in  charge  and  some  good  roads 
were  built,  but  he  seems  to  have  en- 
countered much  opposition  and  the 
appropriations  were  irregular  and  the 
funds  wasted  on  disconnected  bits  of 
road.  To  what  extent  this  was  due  to 
local  politics,  to  what  extent  to  the 
official  who  had  been  trained  as  an 
electrical  engineer  instead  of  a  civil 
engineer,  or  to  his  lack  of  tact  and  un- 
compromising honesty,  I  cannot  say. 

Ports.  There  are  docks  at  Puerto 
Plata,  La  Romana  (dock  belongs  to 
sugar  company  but  is  open  toothers), 
San  Pedro  de  Macoris,  Santo  Domingo 
and  liarahona;  elsewhere  lighters  are 
used.  There  are  a  number  of  lights 
on  the  coast.  The  harbors  are  not  in 
very  good  condition,  never  having 
lw*eii  adequately  dredged. 

Steamship  Lines.  The  Clyde  Line 
has  had  a  monopoly  much  of  the 
lime  in  the  trade  with  the  United 
Stales.  Now  at  leiust  two  other  lines 
send  freight  steamers  regularly.  The 
French  line  gives  direct  connection  vriih. 
KuroiH?.  There  is  also  frequent  con- 
nection with  i*orto  Rico. 

(\>mmercc.  'J'he  foreign  trade  of  llie 
l)<iminican  Republic  estimated  by  live- 
yeur  periods  is  ;is  shown  below. 

This  table  indicates  a  very  grati- 
fying inrrcjuse  in  the  total  f(jreign 
trade  but  a  considerable  part  of  the 
iiirrcxsc  after  1!)14  is  due  to  war- 
time prices,  jiLst  like  the  terrific  slump 
which  came  in  ^^H\,  and  ha.s  little  re- 


lation to  production.  The  production 
of  sugar  has  been  doubled  from  85,000 
tons  in  1910  to  about  185,000  in  1920. 
A  large  part  of  this  commerce  is  with 
the  United  States.  For  instance,  in 
1919-20  the  United  States  trade  repre- 
sented 77  per  cent  of  the  imports  and 
87  per  cent  of  the  exports;  13  per  cent 
more  of  the  imports  were  from  Porto 
Rico  and  to  Porto  Rico  went  2.6  per 
cent  of  the  exports. 

For  the  year  1918,  which  can  be 
taken  as  typical,  the  chief  imports  and 
exports  were  as  shown  in  the  table  on 
page  173. 

Economic  Situation.  The  rapid  in- 
crease in  commerce  brought  great  pros- 
perity to  the  country.  The  crops 
were  good;  the  prices  were  high.  Dur- 
ing the  War  there  was  no  special  short- 
age of  anything.  Those  who  had  pre- 
viously eaten  white  bread  did  not  have 
to  make  substitutions.  The  ;  money 
income  was  great,  both  for  the  individ- 
ual and  the  state.  The  merchants 
seemingly  expected  the  boom  to  last 
forever.  They  were  given  extremely 
liberal  credit  both  by  banks  and  by 
American  houses.  After  the  War 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal 
of  "dumping"  here  as  well  as  in  Haiti. 
It  was  not  until  1921  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  War  came  home  to  the 
Dominicans.  Suddenly  there  was  no 
market  for  their  goods.  Merchants 
could  not  sell  because  no  one  could  pay. 
In  the  summer  of  1921  the  Domini'^ans 
did  not  declare  a  moratorium.  It  was 
not  necessary.  They  simply  stopped 
paying  their  bills.  I  saw  many  accounts 
settled  for  35c  on  the  dollar.  A  banker 
told  me  that  the  banks  had  failed  to 
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Foreign  Thadk  uv  the  Dominican  Republic,  1905-1920 


Imjxyrtt 

Exports 

Total 

$2.7;Ui.H28 

$6,896,098 

$9,632,926 

r..2.')7,2f)l 

10,849,623 

17,107,314 

!M18,514 

15,209,061 

24,327,575 

46,525,876 

58,731,241 

105,257,117 
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foresee  the  crash  and  were  caught  wath 
large  loans  outstanding.  He  said  that 
his  guess  was  that  the  loans  of  very 
doubtful  value  today  ran  from  about 
$12,000,000  and  $7,000,000  to  $2,000,- 
000  for  the  three  largest  banks.  The 
warehouses  are  loaded  with  goods 
bought  at  high  prices  which  cannot  be 
sold  for  more  than  a  fraction  of  the 
original  cost.  This  situation  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  future  have  greatly 
increased  the  discontent  against  the 
Americans,  who,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  are  held  responsible.  The  govern- 
ment tried  to  save  the  tobacco  growers 
by  buying  crop  at  a  price  above  the 
market.  It  has  the  tobacco  on  its 
hands  and  the  outcome  is  uncertain. 

The  Future.  In  time  the  crisis  just 
mentioned  will  be  met  and  conditions 
become  normal.  The  country  is  rel- 
atively undeveloped.  The  climate  and 
soil  are  good,  although  one  needs 
to  be  very  careful  of  the  exaggerated 
statements  often  made.  Probably  not 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  soil  is 
really  first-class.  But  a  growing  sea- 
son practically  twelve  months  long  and 
a  soil  of  average  fertility  wherever  the 
water  supply  is  ample,  accomplishes 
wonders.  Schoenrich  is  correct  in 
speaking  of  Santo  Domingo  as  the 
country  with  a  future.  Nature  has 
done  her  part.     What  will  man  do? 

Schools.  In  1915  the  Dominican 
Republic  did  not  own  a  single  school- 
building.  Rural  schools  were  almost 
unknown,    not   exceeding   eighty-four 


in  number,  the  superintendent  told  me. 
The  total  school  enrollment  was  about 
18,000.  While  there  were  some  public 
schools  in  rented  buildings  dependence 
seems  to  have  been  placed  on  the  pri- 
vate, subsidized  schools,  the  subsidy 
depending  wholly  on  political  influence. 
The  teachers  were  paid  very  little  and 
very  irregularly.  There  was  little 
supervision  of  the  schools.  Diplomas 
and  certificates  were  given  with  very 
little  reference  to  qualifications.  Nu- 
merous private  secondary  schools  ex- 
isted, "all  issuing  diplomas  none  of 
which  required  proper  preparation 
therefor  and  most  of  which  required 
practically  none."  There  were  two 
Institutes  of  Social  Studies  and  one  Pro- 
fessional Institute  whose  functions  seem 
have  been  to  furnish  salaried  positions 
and  a  poorly  equipped  and  inade- 
quately supported  University.  The 
government  sent  some  fourteen  stu- 
dents abroad  but  there  was  complaint 
as  to  method  of  selection.  On  paper 
there  was  a  comprehensive  system  but, 
as  Mr.  Lane  once  wrote,  "The  code  of 
education  was  a  pompous  collection 
of  inane  provisions."  Probably  the 
best  way  of  measuring  the  efficiency 
of  the  school  system  is  the  fact  that 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  population 
was  illiterate.  The  children  of  the 
well-to-do  were  educated  abroad,  often 
in  the  United  States,  if  light  enough  in 
color  to  pass  as  white.  There  was 
little  interest  in  general  education  save 
in  limited  groups.     Here  as  elsewhere 


Chief  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  the  Year  1918 


Percentage  of  Total  Imports 

Percentage  of  Total  Exports 

22.46 

Foodstuffs 

61.90 

Sugar,  incl.  cane  and  molasses 

18.46 

Cotton 

21.64 

Cacao 

9.57 

Machinery  and  Apparatus 

7.39 

Tobacco  (leaf) 

7.61 

Iron,  steel  and  manufacturing 

1.30 

Hides  (cattle) 

5.51 

Fibres,  vegetable  and  manufacturing 

1.05 

Honey 

3.97 

Hides,  skins  and  manufacturing 

1.02 

Coffee 

3.14 

Mineral  oils 

.85 

Goatskins 

2.41 

Woods  and  manufacturing 

.80 

Beeswax 

12 
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were  individuals,  prophets  of  a  new 
order  like  the  Porto  Rican,  Eugenio 
M.  Dellostos,  whose  name  is  spoken 
in  reverence  by  the  Dominicans. 

Religion.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  dominant  in  the  country. 
To  a  large  extent  its  churches  have 
been  built  from  public  funds  and  there 
is  some  'dispute  [as :, to  whether  the 
buildings  are  or  are  not  the  property 
of  the  state.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  handful  of  Spanish  Franciscans, 
all  the  priests  are  natives.  The  pres- 
ent Archbishop  is  very  popular  but  the 
priests  as  a  body  are  despised  rather 
than  respected,  both  by  foreigners 
and  educated  natives.  Rome  appears 
to  have  little  control  of  the  situation. 
The  local  priests  live  ojjenly  with  their 
women  and  their  families  are  not  lim- 
ited to  one.  Drunkenness  is  frequent 
amciMg  them.  The  French  priests  of 
Haiti  arc  disgusted  with  them.  Judg- 
ing by  a[)pearances  the  Dominican  men 
liave  only  a  formal  contact  witli  the 
church,  the  great  mass  of  attendants 
at  meetings  being  women.  The  Prot- 
estant churches  in  the  country  are 
few  and  feeble.  A  number  of  denom- 
inations maintain  missions.  Except 
among  the  immigrants  one  finds  no 
traces  of  the  \  oodooisni  so  dominant  in 
Haiti. 

G(}cernmcnt.  The  constitution  estab- 
lishes a  repre.sentative  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  Senate  is  composed  of 
twelve  metnbers,  one  from  each  prov- 
ince, elected  for  six  years.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  twenty-four 
memlwrs,  two  from  each  province. 
Suffrage  is  extended  to  all  males  over 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  ('ongress 
is  supiMJSod  to  meet  each  year  on 
Feliruary  47  for  a  i)eriod  of  ninety 
days  which  njay  Ije  extended  sixty  days 
if  necessary. 

The  i)re^i<lent  is  elected  for  six  years. 
There  is  no  vice-president,  Congress 
cho<jsing  his  successor  in  an  emergency. 


The  Cabinet  consists  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  seven  departments: 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Police,  which  oversees  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  provinces,  the  munici- 
palities, and  the  police  force  and  has 
charge  of  the  archives. 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  has  charge  of  the  consular  and 
diplomatic  corps  and  foreign  relations. 

The  Department  of.  the  Treasury 
and  Commerce,  which  collects  and  dis- 
burses public  funds  and  prepares 
statistics. 

The  Department  of  War  and  Navy, 
which  attends  to  all  matters  of  public 
defense. 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  which  has  in  its  charge 
courts  and  prisons,  matters  of  educa- 
tion, and  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Immigration,  whose  title  is  self-explana- 
tory but  whose  accomplishments  have 
never  been  very  striking. 

The  Department  of  Promotion  and 
Communications,  which  controls  all 
public  works  and  the  granting  of  pat- 
ents, trade-marks  and  mining  claims. 

There  are  twelve  provinces,  each 
with  its  own  appointed  governor  who 
is  directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  Police.  In  actual 
life  these  governors  have  often  ruled  as 
petty  kings  and  have  sought  to  rival 
or  "oust"  the  president.  Their  pow-. 
ers  are  considered  too  large  by  some 
of  the  ablest  Dominicans.  The  prov- 
inces are  divided  into  communes  with 
necessary  local  officials. 

Courts.  In  each  commune  there  is 
at  least  one  local  court  (alcadia), 
sixty-three  in  all.  Each  province  has 
one  court  of  tli^e  first  instance.  There 
are  courts  of  appeal  at  Santiago  and 
Santo  Domingo  (possibly  a  third  at 
La\'ega— my  authorities  are  conflict- 
ing), the  numlier  of  whose  judges  can 
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be  increased  but  not  diminished  by 
the  president,  and  a  Supreme  Court  at 
Santo  Domingo.  The  last  consists  of 
a  presiding  judge  and  six  assistants  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution,  but  I  be- 
lieve there  were  but  five  at  the  time  of 
my  visit. 

The  legal  codes  are  almost  literal 
translations  of  French  codes  of  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  with 
few  adaptations  to  local  conditions. 
The  legal  books  are  usually  French. 
The  courts  have  been  poorly  equipped 
either  with  furniture  or  books.  There 
has  been  little  supervision  of  judges  or 
lawyers  and  the  average  standard  is 
not  considered  very  high. 

The  Dominican  courts  seem  to  have 
aroused  much  less  antagonism  than 
those  of  Haiti.  There  is  little  evidence 
of  discrimination  against  the  foreigner. 
There  are,  of  course,  curious  decisions. 
On  one  of  the  sugar  plantations  an 
automobile  driven  by  a  man  probably 
intoxicated  and  carrying  the  owner 
also  intoxicated  attempted  to  cross  a 
railroad  track  one  night  at  about  two 
o'clock.  It  was  struck  by  a  train  which 
was  being  backed  down  the  track  with 
the  engine  at  the  further  end,  a  brake- 
man  carrying  a  lantern  on  the  front  car. 
Damage  suit  was  brought  and  the 
court  held  that  the  chauffeur,  brake- 
man,  engineer  and  fireman  were  equally 
responsible  and  imprisoned  all  of 
them  while  it  fined  the  sugar  company 
$500.  This  was  paid  as  the  company 
feared  to  fight.  This  case  probably  in- 
dicates an  attitude  towards  corpora- 
tions not  unknown  elsewhere  rather 
than  an  attempt  to  penalize  the  foreign- 
er. Incompetency  rather  than  crook- 
edness is  the  burden  of  the  criticisms. 

Attitude  Toward  the  Law.  As  re- 
gards the  attitude  towards  constituted 
government  little  need  be  said.  One 
recent  writer  has  thus  summarized  the 
situation:  "During  Santo  Domingo's 
seventy  years  of  national  life,  nineteen 


constitutions  have  been  promulgated, 
and  there  have  been  fifty-three  presi- 
dents, but  three  of  whom  have  com- 
pleted terms  of  office  for  which  they 
had  been  elected.  Two  were  killed, 
twenty  deposed,  and  the  others  re- 
signed more  or  less  willingly."  There 
were  thirty-five  presidents  between 
1863  and  1916,  thirteen  between  1899 
and  1917  and  seven  between  1911  and 
1916.  It  is  evident  that  the  central 
government  has  never  been  any  too 
secure.  The  fact  is  that  most  of  the 
time  there  was  active  revolt  in  some 
part  of  the  country.  Although  the 
president  appointed  the  governors  he 
had  to  take  the  strongest  men  even 
though  these  were  opposed  to  him. 
At  one  time  a  provincial  governor  con- 
trolled part  of  the  city  of  Santiago 
while  the  rest  was  ruled  by  the  com- 
mandant of  the  fortress  there.  Here 
another  governor  was  raising  his  ovm 
army  and  handling  revenues  with  little 
regard  for  national  laws  while  else- 
where a  private  citizen  owning  a  great 
territory  ruled  as  a  feudal  lord,  gather- 
ing to  himself  criminals  and  malcon- 
tents from  other  regions.  ^Miere  the 
opposition  did  not  dare  come  out  into 
the  open  guerrilla  warfare  and  banditry 
flourished,  often  supported  by  politi- 
cians in  the  towns.  Between  these 
political  bandits  and  roaming  criminals 
no  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawTi.  I 
am  informed  that  even  the  strongest  of 
the  rulers  like  the  despot  Hereaux, 
dictator  from  1881  to  1889,  or  Caceres, 
who  was  assassinated  in  1911,  had 
never  entirely  suppressed  the  brigands, 
particularly  in  the  eastern  district. 
The  Dominicans  have  never  attained 
that  respect  for  law  A\-ithout  which 
orderly  government  is  impossible. 

Nominally  a  republic,  the  actual 
government  has  been  a  despotism. 
There  have  never  been  political  parties 
as  we  understand  them.  There  have 
been  parties  named  after  their  leaders 
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but  their  programs  have  been  identical, 
that  is,  to  get  into  office.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  point  to  any  measure  under- 
taken by  any  government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country.  There  have 
been  no  free  elections  worthy  of  the 
name,  though  there  have  been  contests 
between  tliese  personal  followings. 
The  voting  has  been  under  direction. 

Graft.  In  a  country  so  managed 
it  nuist  be  expected  that  officials 
will  try  to  make  private  profit  out  of 
their  ])o.sitions.  This  is  freely  ad- 
mitted. The  politician  has  dodged 
his  taxes  as  have  other  influential  men. 
For  instance  in  1917  with  some  sixty- 
six  stills  operating  in  the  north  the  in- 
ternal revenue  from  them  was  less  than 
>51j,()00  a  month,  but  when  in  1919  an 
American  was  put  in  charge  and  the 
stills  reduced  to  nine,  the  revenue  in- 
<reased  to  $;i.>,0()0  a  month.  In  the 
province  of  Santiago,  with  from  twenty- 
two  to  twenty-eight  stills  operating 
l»otween  1912  and  1917,  the  total  reve- 
ime  was  about  .S.5.>,000,  l)ut  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  1918,  one  still  alone  in 
Santiago  paid  $57,000  revenue.  A 
comi)etent  observer  said  that  his  guess 
was  that  the  graft  in  the  civil  pay  roll 
was  not  more  than  5  per  cent  but  tluit 
big  money  was  made  on  suj)plies  for 
the  army  and  in  financing  revolutions. 
This  last  was  the  origin  of  a  large  part 
of  the  old  fortunes  of  the  country. 
K-v(T\'vvhrre  the  people  believe  that  the 
ofIi«-ials  are  grafting.  Formerly  every 
eigar  had  to  have  a  separate  revenue 
lalx'l  and  it  was  forbidtlen  to  remove 
this  until  the  cigar  was  partially  con- 
sumed.    Now    each    box    or    package 


must  have  a  label  and  I  was  told  in 
Santiago  that  probably  three-fourths 
of  the  cigars  smoked  had  paid  no  dues 
as  only  the  larger  factories  could  be 
made  to  observe  the  law.  I  cite  this 
to  show  the  attitude  of  the  common 
man.  He  does  not  believe  that  any 
official  is  honest  and  knows  that  he 
would  not  be  if  given  similar  opportuni- 
ties. Bonding  companies  are  signifi- 
cantly absent. 

We  are  often  told  that  the  revolu- 
tions were  practically  bloodless  and 
were  really  little  more  than  counter- 
parts of  our  electoral  campaigns,  with 
rifles  and  revolvers  furnishing  the  fire- 
works. Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
natives  say  that  the  revolutions  were 
becoming  more  violent,  this  statement 
ignores  their  effect  on  industry.  "The 
peasants  have  nevet  had  any  induce- 
ment to  save,"  said  a  Dominican  woman 
to  me  one  day.  It  was  useless  to  try 
to  accumulate  stock  or  other  property 
when  tomorrow,  or  next  week  at  the 
latest,  some  leader  or  his  gang  would 
come  along  and  seize  everything.  No 
continued  industry  was  possible  if 
"volunteer  forces"  might  appear  at 
any  time  looking  for  recruits.  The 
handicap  to  the  country  was  enormous. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  certain 
fundamental  resemblances  between 
Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
spite  of  equally  obvious  differences. 
The  latter  country  is  a  bit  further  along 
the  road  to  civilization  but  is  still 
stumbling  over  some  of  the  same  ob- 
stacles. The  necessity  of  an  iimer 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  leaders 
is  just  as  acute. 
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CHAPTER  II 

The  Military  Government 


AFTER  the  flight  of  Morales  in 
1906,  Caceres  became  president  of 
the  Dominican  Repubhc  and  was  re- 
elected in  1908.  He  was  assassinated 
on  November  19,  1911,  and  replaced 
by  Victoria,  who  was  elected  constitu- 
tional president  on  February  27,  1912. 
Revolution  broke  out  and  the  United 
States  sent  a  commission  which  helped 
effect  an  agreement  between  the  leaders 
of  the  opposing  factions.  The  Domini- 
can Congress  assembled  and  accepted 
the  resignation  of  Victoria,  electing 
the  Archbishop,  Adolf o  A.  Nouel,  as 
president.  In  spite  of  his  personal 
popularity  he  was  not  a  strong  execu- 
tive and  after  a  brief  time  resigned  in 
disgust.  Bordas  became  provisional 
president,  April  14,  1913,  and  served 
for  one  year.  There  were  other  revolu- 
tions and  another  commission  went 
down  from  Washington.  The  resigna- 
tion of  Bordas  was  arranged  and  Baez 
became  provisional  president,  August 
27,  1914.  In  October,  Jiminez  was 
elected  president,  taking  office  in 
December.  For  a  time  all  was  quiet 
but  in  April,  1916,  Arias,  the  Secretary 
of  War,  deposed  Jiminez  and  assumed 
power.  With  the  consent  of  Jiminez, 
American  forces  were  landed  on  May  5 
with  orders  to  support  Jiminez  and 
Arias  was  notified  that  he  would  not  be 
recognized  as  president.  The  Domini- 
can Congress  then  chose  as  provisional 
president  a  prominent  physician  who 
had  given  up  his  profession  to  enter 
politics  and  who  had  lived  many  years 
in  Cuba,  Dr.  Henriquez  y  Carvajal. 

As  a  condition  of  its  recognition  of 
the  new  government  the  United  States 
suggested  a  convention  similar  to  the 
one  with  Haiti  (which  is  reprinted  on 
page  152).    This  the  Dominicans  abso- 


lutely declined.  The  American  autlior- 
ities  then  refused  to  turn  over  to  the 
government  the  revenues  collected. 
Finally  Washington  resolved  to  end 
the  trouble  and  order  the  naval  forces 
to  take  entire  charge.  So  on  November 
29,  1916,  there  was  set  up  "The  Mili- 
tary Government  of  the  United  States 
in  Santo  Domingo,"  which  has  re- 
mained in  complete  control  since.  The 
governor  has  been  an  admiral  of  the 
United  States  Navj^  more  correctly  a 
series  of  them.  All  the  high  officers  of 
the  central  administration  have  been 
xA.mericans. 

Lack  of  Definite  Reasons.  So  far  as 
I  can  learn,  Washington  has  never 
given  either  to  the  Americans  or  to  the 
Dominicans  a  definite  statement  of  the 
reasons  leading  to  the  intervention, 
except  the  brief  statement  in  the  Knapp 
proclamation  that  the  intervention  was 
to  help  establish  stable  government  in 
order  that  treaty  obligations  might  be 
kept.  It  is  not  publicly  known  just 
what  men  advised  such  intervention. 
Until  some  of  the  inner  facts  are  re- 
vealed it  is  difficult  for  the  outer  world 
properly  to  evaluate  the  courses  fol- 
lowed or  to  award  praise  or  blame.  The 
Dominicans  understood  at  first  thid  a 
legation  guard  was  to  be  landed;  then 
that  men  were  being  sent  to  prevent 
damage  by  revolutionists;  but  the 
subsequent  demands  of  the  United 
States  make  these  seem  but  excuses. 
I  have  indicated  that  from  the  Ameri- 
can standpoint  the  Dominicans  had 
not,  perhaps  because  they  could  not, 
lived  up  to  the  pledge  not  to  increase 
the  debt  without  the  previous  consent 
of  Washington.  The  preceding  para- 
graph indicates  a  great  deal  of  internal 
turmoil.      In    all    of    this,    however, 
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neither  American  lives  nor  property 
were  jeopardized  so  far  as  known. 

Prominent  Americans  and  Domini- 
cans have  told  me  that  they  believe 
that  Washington  knew  of  certain 
plans  of  Germany  to  use  the  island  if 
opportunity  offered  and,  inasmuch  as 
wc  were  not  then  at  war,  thought  it 
better  to  forestall  such  a  possibility. 
If  this  were  the  main  reason  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  President 
Wilson  waited  until  December,  1920, 
l^efore  projjosing  to  withdraw  the 
troops.  Some  Dominicans  believe  that 
Wjishington  more  or  less  identified  the 
Haitian  situation  with  the  Dominican 
and  failed  to  appreciate  the  differences. 
It  may  be  that  European  countries 
urged  our  government  to  intervene. 
So  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  highest 
officials  under  Mr.  Wilson.  There  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  this  action  was 
due  to  any  underhanded  or  grasping 
motives.  This  the  Dominicans  admit 
for  they,  and  I,  believe  it  was  done  in 
good  faith  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  I 
shouM  like  to  know,  nevertheless,  just 
what  the  reasons  were.  Admitting 
then  that  only  the  strongest  arguments 
could  have  induced  Mr.  Wilson  to 
order  an  oenipatioii  seemingly  so  con- 
trjidictory  to  certain  principles  empha- 
sized by  him,  and  admitting  good  faith, 
it  is  possibU'  that  the  action  was  a  grave 
mistake.  Here,  then,  is  the  fundamen- 
tal (pn-stion  whicji  makes  all  tiie  prob- 
Iriiis  of  actual  administration  of  our 
trust  insignificant  but  upon  which  wc 
must  susjH'nd  judgment  until  all  the 
fa<'ts  are  known. 

\i)  Evidence  of  I'oliq/.  Whatever 
the  facts  prove  to  be  in  regard  to  the 
rcBAonii  for  mrupation,  there  is  no 
pvidrncT  that  Washington  had  at  the 
oubut,  or  has  develop<-<l  since,  any 
wrll-llifMiglit  out  iM)licy  or  program. 
It  pn-Miited  a  scheme  for  a  new  treaty 
&a  already  mentioned.  When  this  was 
refu.sed  an<l  anarchy  threatened,  Wa.sh- 


ington,  finding  its  hands  forced,  ordered 
theNavy  to  assume  full  control.  Under 
such  circumstances  one  would  natu- 
rally assume  that  the  officials  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  would  be  given 
a  policy  to  be  carried  out.  No  trace  of 
any  such  policy  can  be  found.  Seem- 
ingly Washington  has  drifted  along  in 
a  hopeful  attitude,  settling  problems  as 
they  have  arisen  but  holding  no  clear 
vision  of  what  it  wants  to  do.  The 
men  on  the  ground  have  been  left  to 
their  owti  devices.  Admiral  Knapp 
decided  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
and  AVashington  was  satisfied.  Ad- 
miral Snowden,  who  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  "would  be  damned  if  he 
did  anjlhing  and  damned  if  he  didn't," 
decided  on  the  former  course  and 
Washington  was  just  as  satisfied. 
Wliether  the  State  Department  and 
the  Navy  Department  saw  eye  to 
eye  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Certain 
important  recommendations  of  both 
military  and  civilian  representatives 
were  quite  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
withdrawal  announced  by  Mr.  W'ilson 
and  I  am  told  that  the  local  officials 
knew  nothing  of  this  decision  until 
they  received  the  declaration  with 
order  to  publish.  If  it  be  true  that 
Washington  had  no  policy,  it  is  a 
reflection  on  our  methods.  It  has  put 
our  representatives  on  the  island  in  an 
unfair  position  for  they  are  supposed 
to  be  the  executors  of  oiu"  policy,  not 
the  originators.  I  have  sought  to 
make  this  point  clear  before  discussing 
what  the  Occupation  has  done,  because 
of  its  bearing  on  our  final  verdict. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more 
responsible  or  more  anomalous  position 
than  that  of  the  admiral  called  on  to 
serve  as  governor  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  His  immediate  assistants 
were  fellow  officers  many  of  whom,  in 
keeping  ^^^th  American  traditions,  did 
not  know  the  language  of  the  country. 
In  the  provinces  were  the  old  native 
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officials,  the  governors,  the  communal 
councils,  etc.  The  old  system  of  courts 
with  native  judges  existed.  Congress 
was  no  more.  If  new  laws  were  needed 
there  was  no  way  to  get  them  except  to 
issue  executive  orders  and  589  such  had 
been  issued  by  December  31,  1920. 
But  would  the  courts  recognize  and 
enforce  these  new  laws?  It  is  obvious 
that  while  the  governor  might  obtain 
the  best  native  advice  on  modifications 
of  the  old  laws  (which  was  often  asked) 
he  could  not  count  on  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  people,  particularly  of 
the  educated  class,  which  was  most 
likely  to  feel  antagonistic.  Regardless 
of  the  wisdom  or  the  necessity  of  his 
decisions  there  was  sure  to  be  sharp 
criticism.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has 
been  compelled  to  issue  orders  which 
affect  nearly  all  departments  of  the 
national  life.  It  is  out  of  the  question 
to  consider  all  of  these  and  we  can  only 
indicate  some  of  the  more  important 
changes  made  and  describe  some  of  the 
new  programs,  and  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  criticisms.  I  should  add  that 
the  policy  has  been  to  employ  Domini- 
cans wherever  possible. 

Preservation  of  Order.  Wliile  there 
was  some  armed  opposition  to  the 
marines  when  they  entered  the  coim- 
try  this  was  speedily  overcome.  The 
military  problem  became  a  police 
problem.  There  had  always  been 
armed  individuals  and  at  times  armed 
bands  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
whose  suppression  had  been  difficult, 
both  because  of  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try and  because  they  were  more  or  less 
supported  by  public  sentiment.  As 
already  stated  there  was  no  hard  and 
fast  line  between  the  roaming  criminals 
and  the  revolting  politicians,  the 
"gavilleros"  as  they  are  locally  called. 
The  peasants  feared  to  oppose  or  de- 
nounce them  and  their  fear  w^s  justi- 
fied. Even  the  big  sugar  estates  for- 
merly "paid  for  protection"  and  I  am 


told  that  they  have  continued  this 
policy  even  under  the  Military  Govern- 
ment. To  assist  in  suppressing  such 
trouble  the  natives  were  required  to 
surrender  all  arms  and  it  has  been  very 
difficult  to  get  a  permit  to  possess  even 
a  shot  gun.  One  result  of  this  policy, 
which  is  approved  incidentally  l)y  all 
thinking  Dominicans,  has  })een  a  great 
reduction  in  homicide.  A  prominent 
man  told  me  that  in  the  province  of 
Santiago  prior  to  the  Occupation  there 
were  about  300  homicides  a  year  and 
that  since  there  have  been  only  50  a 
year.  Many  Dominicans  freely  admit- 
ted the  truth  of  the  statement.  This 
means  that  over  a  thousand  Dominicans 
are  alive  and,  we  will  hope,  well,  who 
would  have  been  dead  had  the  old  con- 
ditions obtained.  This  number,  let  us 
note,  is  many  times  the  total  of  all  the 
atrocities  ever  charged  against  all  the 
Americans  in  the  entire  country. 

There  was  an  increase  of  banditry  in 
the  summer  of  1921 .  About  the  middle 
of  September  I  heard  that  arms  from 
Mexico,  via  Jamaica,  had  been  landed 
at  Monte  Cristi,  their  delivery  having 
been  arranged  by  prominent  men  of 
San  Pedro  de  Macoris.  I  was  not 
greatly  surprised  to  learn  that  m  the 
round-up  made  at  the  end  of  the  month 
after  the  English  manager  of  a  sugar 
estate  near  this  town  had  been  kid- 
napped and  held  for  ransom,  brand 
new  Smith  and  Wesson  arms  with  new 
ammunition  were  captured.  The  poli- 
ticians in  the  towns,  hoping  for  the 
early  departure  of  the  Americans,  were 
starting  their  old  games. 

Barring  such  local  affairs  the  entire 
country  has  been  at  peace  and  the 
foreigner  as  well  as  the  native  can  go 
about  freely  without  fear.  Evidence 
of  a  changed  order  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  many  peasants  who  had  formerly 
hidden  their  cabins  away  from  the 
main  roads  are  coming  out  of  the  brush 
and  building  new  homes  on  the  high- 
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ways.  Everywhere  I  found  that  now 
they  feel  safe  and  have  no  fear  either 
for  themselves  or  their  possessions. 
The  peasant  appreciates  the  substitu- 
tion of  order  for  the  old  revolutions. 
(>f  course,  arms  and  ammunition  are 
smuggled  in  once  in  a  while.  In  one 
case  tlie  crew  on  one  of  the  Clyde  liners 
had  planned  to  deliver  a  considerable 
quantity  which  they  could  have  sold  at 
great  profit  but  the  shipment  was  dis- 
covered. There  are,  however,  few 
arms  of  any  account  in  the  hands  of  the 
public. 

Police  Force.  The  Military  Govern- 
ment has  built  up  a  local  force  known 
at  first  as  the  "Guardia"  and  still  so 
called  except  in  official  papers.  (For 
-ome  reason  the  name  was  changed  in 
.luiie,  MHl,  to  Policia  Nacional  Domin- 
iraiia.)  This  consists  of  some  800  men, 
<)Ml(«Ted  by  Americans,  and  is  very 
-imilar  to  the  (iendarmerie  of  Haiti, 
although  its  duties  are  more  limited. 
Tin'  pay  of  privates  is  $1,5  ]>er  month. 
It  is  criticised  by  the  Dominicans  just 
as  the  (Jendarmerie  is  by  the  Haitians. 
Its  officers  however  feel  that  it  is  to 
become  a  valuable  asset  to  the  country. 
I  susjK'ct  that  much  of  the  local  opposi- 
tion is  due  to  its  control  by  Americans, 
"^onic  of  the  j)apers  in  19^21  tried  to 
-t;irt  a  movement  to  condemn  as 
traitors  those  who  served  in  it. 

Internal  lierenue.  While  on  the  is- 
land I  learned  that  after  1901  very 
.Tfjit  frau<ls  grew  up  in  connection 
uith  the  internal  revenue.  In  the 
r<-p<»rt  submitted  in  November,  1920, 
by  Li«Mit«'nant  Commander  A. H.  Mayo, 
the  officer  administering  the  I)ei)art- 
in<-nt  of  State  and  Commerce.  I  fiiid 
iniple  ronfirmation  of  this  statement 
md  from  his  report  I  take  the  state- 
ments in  this  paragrai)h.  The  total 
internal  reveiuie  eolhcted  in  1910  was 
^T^-'.IU:  in  1917,  iHl.^S^i.O!)?;  in  1918, 

l.'i'>7jr>.5;  in  1919.  ^.i.OU.^^SO  and  in 
1940.  about  !i<;.0()(),000  (I  do  not  have 


the  exact  figure  at  hand) .  The  amount 
collected  on  alcohol,  which  had  averaged 
about  $210,000  per  year  from  1909  to 
1916,  rose  to  $511,000  in  1918  and  to 
$809,000  in  1919.  In  July,  1917,  the 
largest  distillery  was  sued  for  fraud 
and  paid  out  of  court  the  sum  of  $64,- 
340.10  to  settle  the  case.  Commander 
Mayo  adds: 

The  frauds  committed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  alcohol  tax  were  far  exceeded  by 
the  illegal  traffic  in  stamps  and  stamped 
paper.  Government  stamps  and  stamped 
paper  had  been  used  by  the  government,  or 
by  the  officials  of  the  government,  to 
barter  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ready 
cash,  and  both  were  often  sold  in  large 
quantities  at  an  almost  ruinous  discount. 
Officials  of  the  government  frequently 
collected  commissions  on  such  sales. 

Elsewhere  he  states : 

Enforcement  of  the  old  license  law  has 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  local  municipal 
governments.  Due  to  poor  methods  and 
the  practice  of  selling  the  right  to  collect 
taxes,  it  was  not  a  success.  Of  the  many 
taxes  imposed  and  collected  by  the  munici- 
palities it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  taxes  due  and  payable  were  ever 
collected  and  in  aU  cases  the  cost  of  collec- 
tion was  enormously  high,  often  reaching 
as  much  as  50  per  cent. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  municipal 
collections  did  not  exceed  $260,000, 
while  in  1919  under  the  new'  system 
$630,305  was  secured.  These  changes 
of  great  advantage  to  the  country  have 
been  brought  about  largely  by  the 
systematizing  of  the  work,  the  dis- 
charge of  a  large  number  of  dishonest 
men,  the  introduction  of  a  local  bond- 
ing systeni  supported  by  the  employes 
themselves  and  not  by  an  increase  in 
the  taxes  themselves. 

Direct  Taxaiion.  The  tax  on  land 
created  by  executive  order  No.  282  on 
April  lO,  1919,  is  in  many  ways  the 
most  important  change  made  by  the 
Americans.     The  original   order  con- 
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tained  some  foolish  provisions  such  as 
the  attempt  to  graduate  the  tax  on  the 
amount  of  land  held,  not  on  its  produc- 
ing power,  which  had  to  be  changed. 
Leading  Dominicans  admit  the  value 
of  the  tax  and  there  is  little  chance  of 
its  future  abolition.  The  rate  of  the 
tax  is  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  the 
assessed  valuation.  This  law  compelled 
the  development  of  a  force  of  assessors 
and  Porto  Ricans  seem  to  have  been 
selected  at  first.  There  is  much  com- 
plaint of  the  way  they  did  the  work 
but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
justice  in  the  complaints.  As  a  fact, 
the  difficulties  were  no  greater  than 
one  would  anticipate  and  experience 
will  show  what  changes  are  needed. 

The  law  has  succeeded  already  in 
destroying  many  fraudulent  titles.  The 
declared  valuation  of  the  real  property 
was  $141,000,000.  The  tax  collected 
in  1919  was  $740,924  and  in  1920, 
something  over  $900,000.  The  col- 
lections in  1921  ran  considerably  be- 
hind this  sum .  This  was  due  in  part  to 
the  financial  depression;  in  part  it  was 
the  result  of  the  belief  that  the  Ameri- 
cans would  soon  withdraw  and  that  a 
native  government  would  repeal  the 
law.  As  a  rule  the  people  had  accepted 
the  law  without  much  objection  but 
some,  of  course,  were  antagonistic.  One 
former  provincial  governor,  for  in- 
stance, refused  to  pay  until  given  the 
privilege  of  paying  within  twenty-four 
hours  or  going  to  court. 

Handling  of  Funds.  The  American 
officials  deserve  gi-eat  credit  for  their 
work  in  developing  the  financial 
methods  of  the  government,  in  intro- 
ducing system,  in  securing  honest 
employes,  and  in  avoiding  the  least 
suspicion  of  any  graft  or  dishonesty  on 
their  own  part.  For  once,  at  least,  the 
government  funds  have  been  honestly 
administered.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Dominicans  appreciate  these  facts. 
So  well  have  affairs  been  administered 


that  all  obhgations  have  been  met  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  salaries  of 
employes  have  been  materially  in- 
creased, and  by  1920  there  was  a  sur- 
plus of  some  $4,000,000  in  the  treasury. 
Just  now  the  situation  is  changed.  The 
officials  do  not  seem  to  have  realized 
the  near  approach  of  a  financial  crisis 
in  the  world's  affairs  which  would  in- 
volve the  Dominican  Republic.  It  is 
now  common  to  condemn  these  officials, 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  local 
banks  were  equally  shortsighted.  I 
am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  some 
people  in  the  United  States  were  no 
better  informed. 

Education.  The  Dominicans  freely 
state  that  the  impetus  given  public 
education  is  one  of  the  best  things  done 
by  the  Americans.  Rufus  H.  Lane, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  school  work, 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  best 
men  we  have  sent  down;  at  least  the 
Dominicans  are  enthusiastic  about 
him.  No  less  enthusiastic  over  the 
schools  is  his  Dominican  successor. 
Since  the  Americans  came  the  number 
of  rural  schools  has  increased  from  84, 
with  about  1,000  children  enrolled  (av- 
erage attendance  40  per  cent)  to  489. 
The  salary  of  the  teachers  has  increased 
from  $5  and  $10  a  month  to  ^55  and 
the  salary  is  regularly  paid.  (After  the 
financial  crisis  the  salary  was  reduced 
to  $40  as  an  emergency  measure.) 
There  are  today  489  rural  primary 
schools,  49  primary  city  schools,  69 
graded  schools,  6  industrial  schools,  4 
special  schools,  2  normal  schools,  as 
well  as  the  University  which  has  been 
somewhat  reorganized.  The  total  en- 
rollment has  increased  to  100,000.  It 
is  estimated  that  ;,ome  sixty  to  sixty- 
five  thousand  children  have  learned  to 
read  and  write.  In  some  rural  districts 
the  census  showed  that  20  per  cent  of 
the  population  could  read  and  wTite 
and  that  nearly  all  of  these  were 
children  under  sixteen. 
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In  the  towns  there  is  a  school-day  of 
five  hours.  In  the  country  there  are 
two  sessions  of  three  hours  each  for 
different  groups  of  children,  thus  en- 
abling the  building  to  do  double  duty. 
In  the  hurricane  of  September,  1921, 
many  schoolhouses  were  wTecked  and 
many  of  these  were  among  the  first 
buildings  to  be  repaired.  Even  the 
bandits  are  alleged  to  have  forced  such 
repairs.  Local  school  organizations 
have  been  started  even  in  rural  com- 
Mumities,  which  havebuilt  many school- 
hou'^es.  Five  excellent  buildings  have 
been  erected  by  the  govennnent,  two  in 
Santo  Domingo,  two  in  San  Pedro  de 
Macoris  and  one  in  Azua.  Plans  had 
been  made  to  erect  many  others  but 
there  were  many  difficulties  encoun- 
tered. Some  tONsnis  refiLsed  to  give 
sites.  No  reliable  contractors  could  be 
secured  in  the  North  and  by  the  time 
ontside  contractors  were  ready  to  bid 
the  slump  came  and  all  projects  had  to 
be  abandoned.  Meantime,  expecting 
i»ther  buildings  to  be  ready  and  know- 
ing the  delays  incident  to  importing, 
the  school  authorities  had  made  large 
jiurchases  in  the  United  States  of  desks 
and  other  su])plies  which  must  now  be 
>tore<l. 

Curiously  enough  it  was  in  connec- 
tidii  with  the  scho(jls  that  one  of  the 

rralost  psychological  blunders  of  the 
.VmerioaiLS  Wius  made.  Owing  to  the 
financial  crisis  the  school-year,  1920- 
19^1,  wiis  shortened  by  two  months. 
This  rjuisj^l  a  great  furore.  It  seems  to 
have  JKM'n  a  regrettable  mistake  but 
the  Dominicans  nm.sl  not  forget  that  in 
the  oUl  tlay.s  most  of  these  schools  were 
not  i>])en  nl  idl.  Such  .shortening  of  the 
s<*lifM»l-year  is  not  unknouii  in  this 
country  under  similar  conditions.  I 
'nist  this  new  interest  in  education 
•  ill  nf)t  he  lost  but  it  is  not  encouraging 
{<»  hear  in  Santo  Domingo  the  common 
nmior  that  when  the  .\mericans  leave 

>ne  of  the  fine  buildings  will  be  used  as 


an  official  residence  and  not  as  a  school. 

Public  Works.  To  the  question  of 
permanent  public  improvements  much 
attention  has  been  paid.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Admiral  Knapp  at  first 
favored  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
from  the  Capital  to  Monte  Cristi  but 
later  realized  that  a  system  of  roads 
was  preferable.  There  was  also  a 
crying  need  for  the  construction  of 
schoolhouses,  for  the  repair  of  existing 
wharves  and  warehouses  and  the  build- 
ing of  new,  for  the  creation  of  correc- 
tional schools,  and  asylums  for  lepers 
and  the  insane,  and  for  hospitals. 
After  long  study  a  large  program  was 
developed,  whose  estimated  cost  was 
some  $16,000,000.  It  was  proposed  to 
meet  this  cost  by  using  some  three 
million  dollars  available  in  a  fund  for 
public  works,  by  setting  apart  another 
three  millions  from  the  accumulated 
surplus  of  government  income  and  by 
borrowing  the  balance. 

This  program  was  endorsed  by  the 
second  Pan-American  Financial  Con- 
ference. I  am  informed  that  it  was  also 
approved  by  the  State  Department; 
at  least,  such  is  the  understanding  of 
the  officials  in  Santo  Domingo.  In 
substance,  the  State  Department  is 
alleged  to  have  said,  "Go  ahead  and 
spend  the  six  millions  and  when  the 
balance  is  needed  a  loan  will  be  ap- 
proved." At  the  beginning  of  1921  the 
officials  asked  Washington  for  the  loan 
and  were  astonished  to  find  that  it 
would  not  be  approved.  Finally  a  loan 
of  $2,500,000  was  allowed  in  order  to 
meet  certain  existing  obhgations  and 
to  complete  some  of  the  road  building 
program.  Doubtless  this  change  of 
heart  was  due  to  the  belief  that  the 
Americans  woidd  soon  withdraw  but 
its  effect  on  the  program  is  easily  seen. 

Roads.  Meantime  work  under  way 
when  the  Americans  entered  had  been 
carried  on.  Many  difficulties  were 
encountered.    In  November,  1917,  bids 
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for  road  work  were  advertised  in  the 
United  States  and  Porto  Rico  as  well  as 
locally.  Two  or  three  American  con- 
tractors went  over  the  ground  but  only 
one  bid  had  been  made  by  April,  1918, 
and  the  price  submitted  was  so  high 
that  it  was  immediately  rejected. 
Admiral  Knapp  wisely  decided  not  to 
attempt  construction  on  a  "cost  plus" 
basis.  In  1918  two  American  contrac- 
tors submitted  a  reasonable  bid  for  the 
construction  of  fifty  kilometers  of  the 
road  between  Monte  Cristi  and  Santi- 
ago, the  rest  having  already  been  laid. 
This  bid  was  accepted  and  the  work 
done.  In  August,  1918,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  was  ordered  to 
start  another  road.  The  question  of 
labor  now  arose.  The  Dominicans  had 
opposed  the  introduction  of  Haitians 
for  road  building  and  had  been  sup- 
ported by  Knapp.  But  other  labor 
was  not  available  in  sirSicient  numbers. 
Admiral  Snowden  became  military 
governor  in  March,  1920,  and  shortly 
thereafter  gave  his  consent  to  the 
importation  of  Haitians.    By  October, 

1920,  sufficient  engineers  had  been 
found  and  enough  labor  secured,  to- 
gether with  necessary  machinery,  to 
create  the  belief  that  the  main  program 
of  roads  could  be  completed  by  May, 

1921.  In  January,  1921,  owing  to  the 
failure  to  secure  the  loan  above  men- 
tioned, it  was  necessary  to  discharge  90 
per  cent  of  the  engineers  and  all  of  the 
laborers  and  stop  work  entirely.  There 
was  no  resumption  of  the  work  until 
July  1,  1921,  when  part  of  the  $2,500,- 
000  loan  became  available.  The  small 
sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department 
will  enable  it  to  finish  the  main  road 
after  a  fashion,  but  that  is  all.  Tempo- 
rary wooden  bridges  nine  feet  wide 
over  some  torrential  streams  must  be 
left  instead  of  the  permanent  concrete 
structures  planned.  The  local  oflBcials 
cannot  be  blamed  for  the  failure  of  the 
original  program. 


From  many  standpoints  this  roail 
building  has  been  the  most  important 
thing  undertaken  by  the  Americans, 
more  important  in  my  own  opinion 
than  the  building  of  schoolhouses,  and 
we  are  making  a  great  mistake  in  not 
finishing  the  job.  One  Dominican  said 
to  me:  "You  are  making  a  serious 
blunder  by  failing  to  grant  the  entire 
sum  needed  to  complete  permanent 
roads.  The  politicians  would  howl  and 
the  people  grumble  at  first  but  the 
roads  would  be  so  valuable  that  in  a  few 
years  the  cost  would  be  a  minor  matter 
and  the  people  would  be  grateful  to  you 
for  leaving  a  structure  they  could 
not  hope  to  create  for  themselves." 
In  one  community  when  the  work 
stopped,  the  citizens  gathered  together 
and  did  a  great  deal  of  work  to  put  the 
road  in  usable  condition.  Only  one 
who  has  gone  over  the  country  can 
appreciate  either  the  need  or  the  dif- 
ficulties encountered.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  some  solution  may  be  found.  That 
the  Dominicans  appreciate  the  roads  is 
e\adenced  by  the  number  of  automo- 
biles they  have  purchased  in  recent 
years.  Regular  bus  lines  run  to  all 
accessible  towns  about  Santiago  and 
the  Capital. 

Wharves.  A  new  concrete  wharf 
with  an  adequate  warehouse  has  been 
built  at  Puerto  Plata  replacing  an  in- 
significant wooden  pier  formerly  used. 
The  wharf  at  Santo  Domingo  has  been 
much  enlarged  and  a  fine  custom  hoiLse 
built.  At  San  Pedro  de  Macoris  a 
concrete  wharf  is  under  construction 
to  replace  an  old  wooden  structure. 
The  wharf  at  Barahona  has  been  en- 
larged. 

Postal  Service.  In  olden  days  it  took 
from  ten  to  fourteen  days  to  get  mail 
across  the  country.  This  service  has 
been  greatly  improved  and  will  be 
further  expedited  when  the  roads  are 
completed.  The  graph  on  page  184  will 
show  the  advance  made  in   the  last 
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year.  Tlie  montlJy  fluctuations  are 
almost  wholl^v  c1m>*  to  weather  condi- 
tions. 

Iniusmuch  as  it  is  niipossible  to  go 
further  into  the  details  of  the  work 
accompHshed  it  may  be  presented  in 
comparative  form  by  the  sketch  on 
page  185  furnished  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Works. 

It  is  clearly  impossible  even  to  at- 
tempt to  sketch  all  the  actiN-ities  of  the 
American  officials  in  administering  the 
government.  I  have  hardly  mentioned, 
for  instance,  the  public  health  work. 
I  can  only  summarize  by  saying  that  it 
hjus  Ijeen  the  endeavor  to  establisli 
such  programs  as  we  have  found  neces- 
sary in  our  own  country.  Before  at- 
tempting any  general  estimate  of  these 
attempts  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
briefly  one  or  two  other  matters. 


Censorship  of  the  Press.  In  an  order 
issued  November  29,  1916,  it  was  de- 
creed that  any  comment  on  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  or  with  reference 
to  the  Occupation  must  be  approved  in 
advance  of  publication,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  all  violent  or  inflammatory 
articles  or  those  counselling  hostility 
or  resistance  to  the  Military  Govern- 
ment were  prohibited.  There  has 
never  been  freedom  of  the  press  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  as  we  understand 
the  term,  and  the  order  was  doubtless 
necessary.  Its  execution,  however, 
and  some  of  the  sentences  imposed  for 
violation  caused  much  feeling.  Censor- 
ship is  seldom  either  wise  or  efficient 
and  probably  many  blunders  were 
made.  The  funniest  story,  for  whose 
truth  I  cannot  vouch,  but  which  was 
told  me  by  an  educated  American,  ran 
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as  follows:  The  censor  had  passed  an 
article  in  which  was  described  the  Bol- 
sheN-ist  movement  in  Russia,  and  was 
called  to  account  by  a  higher  official. 
Subsequently  he  received  an  article 
signed  by  the  same  writer  and  rejected 
it  at  once — although  it  happened  to 
be  an  article  on  the  Red  Cross  written 
by  request. 

The  old  Dominican  law  recognized 
two    types    of    offensive    statements: 
"difamacion,"  the  allegation  of  an  act 
affecting  the  honor  or  reputation  of  an 
individual,  and  "injuria,"  an  offensive 
statement  not  imputing  a  specific  act. 
The  |)enalty  for  "difamacion"  against 
the  representative  of  a  foreign  country 
was  punishable  by  imprisonment  from 
eight  days  to  three  months  and  a  fine 
of  from  $5  to  $10.  The  publisher  was 
not  directly  responsible  if  the  offending 
artiele  was  signed  by  another.     "In- 
juria "  was  a  simijle  police  court  matter 
with  a  fine  of  one  peso  (^oc).    After  the 
-••moval  of  the  censorship  it  was  neces- 
;iry,  if  any  protection  were  to  be  given, 
to  thange  this  law  and  so  executive 
orders  No.  57^2  and  No.  573  were  issued 
Dec-ember  C,  19^0.    The  first  of  these 
Sedition  I>aw)  prohibited  the  publica- 
tion of  (a)  any  article  advocating  or 
iiefending  anarchy  or  liolshevism;  (b) 
any  projMJsal  to  overthrow  by  force  the 
Mihtary  Government,  or  resistance  to 
its  laws  and  legal  orders;  (c)  any  criti- 
cism of  tlie  Military  Government,  of 
the  I'liited  States,  its  represintatives 
civil  or  military',  in  such  form  as  indi- 
cated an  intention  to  provoke  disorder 
or  revolt,  and   (d)   any  discussion  of 
conditions  in  the  Doniiniean  Kei)ublic 
coijehed  in  language   which   shows  an 
intention  to  provoke  disorder  or  revolt. 
The   .second    law    (Slander)    provided 
punishment  for  the  lil)el  or  slander  of 
eivil  or  rnilitarj'  repnsentati\es  of  the 
I  nitrd  St.ites  or  similar  publications 
against  the  government  itself.     State- 
ments agnin.st  an  individual,  if  true,  are 


neither  slander  nor  libel.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  just  criticism  of  these  laws 
but  they  were  practically  repealed  for 
reasons  unknown  to  me  by  executive 
order  No.  591  issued  early  in  1921, 
which  practically  limited  itself  to  the 
prohibition  of  "doctrines  of  anarchy" 
or  "doctrines  and  practices  contrary 
to  public  morals  as  imderstood  by  all 
civilized  nations." 

It  seems  to  be  true  that  the  local 
officials  could  not  count  on  the  backing 
of  Washington  and  that  they  were 
discouraged  by  the  many  reversals  of 
verdicts.  It  is  knowm  that  Dominicans 
in  Washington  WTote  home  that  the 
papers  could  say  w^hat  they  chose  and 
could  practically  laugh  at  the  Military 
Government.  Anyhow',  early  in  1921 
the  Dominican  papers  became  not  only 
free  in  their  discussion  of  local  condi- 
tions but  filled  with  violent,  abusive 
and  insulting  comments  with  reference 
to  Americans.  Protests  to  Washington 
brought  no  relief.  Leading  Dominicans 
often  expressed  regret  to  me  that  this 
should  be  tolerated.  To  show  that  I 
am  not  drawing  on  my  imagination  let 
two  illustrations  suffice.  The  first  is 
taken  from  the  first  (and  last)  issue  of 
El  Machete,  published  at  Santiago, 
August  4,  1921. 

EuiX)GY   TO   THE   DoMTNlCAN   MaCHETE 

Dedicated  to  Lulu  Rodriguez  who  knows 
how  to  interpret  the  dance  of  the  edge  of 
the  niaelietc  on  white  flesh. 

Hail  to  Thee!  thou  flammiferous  cutlas, 
wliich,  in  times  past,  in  the  hands  of  Lup- 
eron  and  Valeric,  dulled  your  edge  lopping 
off  the  liead  of  the  invaders  of  '83. 

Hail,  Machete!  which  on  other  occasions, 
solved  tlie  problem  of  an  absolute  inde- 
|)endence,  witliout  restrictions,  hy  one  act, 
efl'<'c-te<l  in  a  sure  and  bloody  manner. 

Ob,  Machete!  your  work,  effective,  regen- 
erative and  immediate  has  been  replaced 
l)y  an  act  of  conservation,  which,  at  the 
present  time  is  called  "prudence." 

What  is  prurience.'    What  is  its  interpre- 
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tation?  Is  it  to  put  up  eternally  with  the 
opprobrium  of  a  shameful  occupation,  of  an 
occupation  which  implies  the  civil  death  of 
the  Republic? 

Oh  Machete!  Hail  a  thousand  and  one 
times!  because  thou,  burying  thyself  in 
skulls,  describing  a  circle  of  vindication  in 
space,  art  the  only  one  which  gives  that 
which  a  people  not  enslaved  aspires  to: 
their  liberty. 

Machete!  thou  who  art  temporarily 
sleeping  the  sleep  of  death,  come  forth 
again,  brave  and  triumphant,  swift  and 
avenging,  in  order  that  those  men,  in  a 
lethargic  state  at  the  present  time  may  be 
moved;  in  order  that  through  an  act  of 
honor  thou  mayest  revive  the  fine  tradition 
of  '44,  kept  down  today  by  the  ill-omened 
cetacean  of  North  America  which  from  its 
maritime  positions,  surrounded  by  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific,  kills  with  one  stroke 
the  weak  madrepore  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

The  writer,  one  Jorge  A.  Gonzalez, 
lacking  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
meekly  explained  that  it  was  written 
as  a  fanciful  conceit  and  that  he  meant 
nothing  by  it.  The  military  authorities 
decided  to  sheath  the  Machete. 

From  the  same  oflBce  and  under  the 
same  men  there  appeared  another  sheet 
on  August  27,  1921,  entitled  El  Dogal 
(The  Halter).  I  quote  the  last  part  of 
an  article  on  "Woman." 

Our  women  are  treading  a  miry  path;  and 
I  see  the  mire  already  coating  their  fair 
skins. 

It  appears  as  if  the  women  in  my  country 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  more  imbued 
with  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  morbid 
and  corrupt  relations  with  the  Yankee 
than  the  men.  In  the  United  States  there 
are  no  moral  statutes  for  the  women.  The 
women,  enjoying  absolute  liberty,  are  in 
complete  moral  bankruptcy.  The  women 
there  lead  a  very  free  life;  hence  the  enor- 
mous gashes  that  cut  the  heart  of  morality 
in  two.  Our  girls  copy,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, some  points  presented  daily  before 
their  eyes  at  the  moving  picture  shows  and 
in  the  lives  of  the  mercenary  women  who 
come  to  my  country  from  the  north,  and  go 


smiling  towards  a  sad  destiny,  prepared, 
perhaps,  by  the  infamous  intentions  of  this 
nefarious  intervention. 

Nothing  whatever  was  done  to  the 
writers  or  publishers  of  such  scurrilous 
statements  save  to  warn  them  and 
suppress  the  papers.  The  regular  daily 
press  was  at  the  same  time  attacking 
every  move  made  by  the  American 
Government  or  its  representatives, 
asserting  the  most  corrupt  motives  for 
every  action  or  decision.  Yet  the  local 
authorities  felt  powerless.  The  reader 
should  not  forget  that  much  less  offen- 
sive utterances  in  Haiti  had  resulted 
in  the  proclamation  of  May  2G,  1921. 
It  is  but  another  indication  of  a  lack  of 
program  at  Washington. 

The  Dominican  Reaction.  Ask  the 
intelligent  Dominican  for  the  best 
things  done  in  the  country  by  the 
Americans  and  he  is  likely  to  reply:  (1) 
maintenance  of  order;  (2)  development 
of  schools;  (3)  the  tax  on  land;  and  (4) 
the  taking  of  a  census.  Some  would 
give  the  road  building  an  important 
place,  but  more  feel  that  this  is  but  a 
continuation  of  an  older  program. 
Practically  no  one  would  suggest  that 
the  establishment  of  accounting  sys- 
tems and  the  emphasis  on  honest  ad- 
ministration deserved  attention.  Can 
it  be  that  they  are  skeptical  of  the 
permanency  of  such  efforts? 

Ask  the  same  man  for  a  bill  of  com- 
plaint and  he  will  say:  (1)  cruelty;  (2) 
arbitrary  actions;  (3)  inferiority  of 
officials;    (4)   multiplications  of  laws; 

(5)  great  increase  in  salaried  positions; 

(6)  failure  to  understand  Dominican 
psychology'. 

With  reference  to  the  charge  of 
cruelty  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
have  been  many  instances,  particularly 
of  what  the  boys  would  call  "rough 
stufiF."  However,  very  few  men  in 
reality  are  charged  with  these  offenses 
and  the  critic  instantly  admits  that 
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they  arc  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
number  in  the  old  days.  He  may  say, 
as  one  did  to  me,  "But  that  change 
is  not  due  to  the  marines.  It  is  the 
result  of  taking  away  the  arms  from 
the  people."  I  still  saw  a  connection. 
There  is  another  side  to  the  story  too. 
There  have  been  a  good  many  assaults 
on  peaceful  marines.  The  Dominican 
youth  have  a  pleasant  habit  of  throw- 
ing stones  when  they  feel  relatively 
safe  and  this  has  led  to  fights.  I  knew 
one  fine  young  marine  who  was  stabbed 
and  killed  one  evening,  apparently  be- 
cause he  stopy)ed  to  speak  to  some 
women  f)n  the  street.  I  heard  of  other 
cases  where  men  had  been  killed  and 
bodies  mutilated. 

The  local  papers  tell  only  one  side  of 
the  storA'.  When  two  drunken  marines 
in  Santiago  try  to  WTeck  a  drug  store 
full  accounts  are  given,  but  when  a 
young  man  of  a  prominent  family  is 
arrested  for  assault  the  papers  mention 
the  arrest  and  the  efforts  of  good 
citizens  to  rescue  him,  but  make  no 
mention  of  the  offense.  One  of  the 
officers  accused  of  cruelty  has  lived  as 
a  private  citizen  for  several  years  in  the 
very  community  in  which  the  offenses 
an-  alleged  to  have  happened  and  seems 
to  be  well-liked.  At  least  when  last 
.sunmier  it  was  reported  that  certain 
men  were  trATiig  to  "get  him,"  some 
t\s(»  liundrrd  Dominicans  on  horseback 
Pfwlr  into  the  town  to  protect  him.  I 
have  known  drunken  officers  to  disturb 
an  entire  hotel  most  of  the  night;  I 
liavi-  si-cn  drunken  soldiers  on  the 
tniiiis  and  ln-ard  the  vilest  of  language 
uttered  with  eornplete  indifference  to 
the  possible  presence  of  ladies  who 
miyht  understand  Kngli.sh,  and  there 
'••;<•  siieh.  In  fact  thes*«  pettier  (?) 
t  o-'s  an-  more  important  than  actual 
<  ruj'lty.  Tliey  are  the  mosquitoes  which 
torment  and  irritate.  They  are  the 
excuses  given  for  the  deeper  feelings 
underneath.      One    wTiter    who    had 


scathingly  condemned  the  marines  for 
cruelty,  when  asked  for  specific  cases, 
hesitated  and  finally  replied:  "Five 
years  ago,  two  marines  entered  my 
yard  and  killed  a  chicken."  It  was 
the  only  case  he  knew. 

Arbitrary  acts  and  decisions,  particu- 
larly of  younger  oflBcers,  have  caused 

much  complaint.    At  the  towTi  of 

two  marines  on  mischief  bent  entered 
the  premises  of  a  well-known  man.  He 
ordered  them  to  leave  and  when  they 
refused  he  had  two  Haitian  employes 
put  them  out.  A  little  later  they  re- 
turned with  guns  and  arrested  the 
Haitians.  The  ow^ler  followed  the  party 
to  headquarters.  It  chanced  that  the 
provost  marshal  was  absent  and  the 
man  in  charge,  an  older  marine,  locked 
up  the  owner  and  the  Haitians.  On 
return  of  the  provost  marshal  all  were 
instantly  discharged  and  the  marines 
were  ordered  before  a  court  martial.  I 
tell  this  story  both  to  illustrate  the 
kind  of  things  which  have  given  great 
offense  and  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the 
officials  have  tried  to  punish  guilty  men 
whenever  the  evidence  was  to  be  had. 

There  have  been  both  competent 
and  incompetent  officials.  All  I  care 
to  say  on  this  point  is  that  I  believe 
the  military  officials  have  compared 
very  favorably  \\ith  the  civilians.  Let 
me  add  the  testimony  of  an  old  civilian 
official.  He  said  in  effect:  "Here  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  I  have  seen 
what  I  long  hoped  to  see,  but  have 
despaired  of  seeing  in  the  United  States, 
that  is,  a  body  of  men  devotiiig  all  their 
energies  to  governing  a  community  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  with  no  selfish 
interests  at  stake.  It  has  been  an  in- 
spiration to  work  with  them."  I 
share  his  sentiment  though  my  personal 
information  is  meagre. 

It  is  difficult  to  pass  an  opinion  on 
the  claims  that  too  many  laws  have 
been  passed  and  too  many  positions 
created.     Only  actual  experience  will 
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demonstrate  whether  the  Americans 
have  been  too  anxious*  to  create  in 
another  country  and  under  different 
conditions  the  machinery  in  use  at 
home.  Doubtless  some  modifications 
will  be  necessary.  The  oflBcials  tell  me 
that  one  problem  which  has  troubled 
them  is  to  secure  anything  approaching 
the  work  done  by  individuals  in  our 
own  country. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  in  many  in- 
stances native  psychology  had  been 
ignored  or  misunderstood.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  men  accustomed  to  the  giving 
of  orders  to  remember  that  they  are  in 
another  country  trying  to  help,  not  to 
supplant  the  natives.  Yet  I  have  met 
many  men  who  displayed  a  most  sym- 
pathetic interest  in  local  conditions. 
It  is  also  true  that  many  natives  have 
not  wanted  to  help,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, have  tried  to  make  the  Occupa- 
tion a  failure.  Conditions  are  not  right 
for  thorough-going  cooperation. 

An  American  Criticism.  My  own 
criticism  of  the  operations  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  would  lie  in  other 
directions.  I  have  indicated  that  it  is 
foolish  to  criticise  individuals  unless 
they  are  failing  to  carry  out  some 
clearly  defined  program.  One  can  pass 
on  the  work  of  the  collectors  of  customs 
but  how  can  one  estimate  the  success 
of  a  governor  who  must  issue  as  orders 
all  the  laws  needed  in  a  country,  unless 
he  has  men  of  wide  knowledge  and 
experience  under  him.  My  feeling 
about  our  administration,  then,  is  that 


its  weakness  is  likely  to  lie  in  the  organ- 
ization and  in  the  excess  of  devotion 
which  each  man  is  likely  to  have  for 
his  own  special  work.  The  governors 
have  been  changed  too  often  for  the 
best  results  and  I  do  not  know  how 
much  attention  was  paid  to  their 
peculiar  fitness  for  the  position.  There 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  lack  of  coordina- 
tion between  the  different  departments. 
For  instance,  I  understand  that  the 
navy  officials,  feeling  that  a  new  dredge 
was  needed,  bought  one.  This  dredge, 
however,  was  turned  over  to  the  Public 
Works  Department  which  is  charged 
with  its  operation,  without  previous 
consultation  as  to  the  tjpe  of  dredge 
the  department  thought  desirable.  An 
agricultural  college  was  started  and 
built  but  it  has  no  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Education.  If  we 
maintain  a  Military  Governor  what  is 
the  function  of  a  Minister  of  the 
State  Department?  If  the  governor 
comes  from  the  Navy,  why  should  the 
Receiver  of  Customs  be  responsible  to 
the  Army.''  In  other  words  we  have 
assembled  parts  of  machines  on  the 
island  and  have  told  our  representatives 
to  put  them  together  and  make  it  run. 
We  cannot  expect  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  results  regardless  of  the  ability  of 
the  individual  men.  We  are  to  blame, 
not  they.  Finally,  we  have  made  a  lot 
of  beginnings  but  we  have  carried 
nothing  through  to  completion.  The 
result  is  not  creditable  to  the  United 
States. 


CHAPTER  III 

The  Financial  Situation 


THE  gold  standard  was  adopted  by 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1894. 
No  gold  was  coined  but  a  considerable 
amount  of  debased  silver  currency  was 
issued.     The  rate  of  exchange  fell  to 


five  pesos  for  one  dollar  and  this  rate 
was  accepted  by  the  government  in 
1905  when  the  American  gold  dollar 
was  accepted  as  the  standard.  The 
older  paper  currency  has  disappeared 
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but  some  of  the  silver  (pesos  and  frac-  States.  Not  more  than  5  per  cent  of 
lions)  is  still  in  circulation.  Taking  ad-  the  receipts  should  be  allowed  for  the 
vantage  of  recent  high  prices  in  the  expenses  of  collection.  The  Receiver 
year  1919,  about  $150,000  of  this  cur-  General  was  to  pay  on  the  first  of  each 
rency  was  shipped  and  sold  with  a  month  to  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  loan 
profit  to  the  government  of  $55,000  (the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New 
over  all  expenses.  American  currency  York  has  served  in  this  capacity)  the 
is  gradually  replacing  the  native  and  sum  of  $100,000  with  the  additional 
large  amounts  of  American  paper  money  proviso  that,  if  the  revenues  collected 
are  in  circulation.  in  any  year  amounted  to  over  $3,000,- 
Debt.  The  total  debt  as  of  June  30,  000,  one-half  of  the  surplus  should  be 
19^1,  was  $12,57!2,290  (I  believe  there  applied  to  the  sinking  fund  for  the  re- 
are  some  unsettled  claims  not  included)  demption  of  bonds.  The  balance  col- 
made  up  as  follows :  lected  was  to  be  turned  over  to  the 

Balanc-e  of  ihc  $20,000,(K)0  loan  of  1908 $8,332,300 

1918  Bond  issue  for  payment  of  floating  debt 1,739,990 

l!)illx,an ^.500,000 

$12,572,290 


Fitta7wial     Ilistori/.     In     1904     the 
Dominican  Republic  found  itself  in  a 
diflicult  financial  situation,  the  interest 
on  the  debt  being  in  default.     Foreign 
loans  had  been  made  recldessly  and  the 
credit(»rs  were  pressing  for  settlement. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
one  .such  loan,  the  United  States  took 
over  (October,  1904)  the  collection  of 
customs   at   Puerto   Plata.     This   led 
other  couiilrics  to  the  idea  of  taking 
over  other  ports.     To  avoid  this,  the 
United    States    and    the    Dominican 
Rejmblic  entered,  on  the  refiuest  of  the 
latlcr  country,  in  February,  1905,  into 
a  pr<tto<(»l  taking  efTect  April  1,  1905. 
.\n    .\inoricaii    was    .sent    down    who 
rxaii)in<><i  tlie  outstanding  liabilities  of 
the  country  which  then  amounted  on 
|)apcr  to  over  $30,000,000  but  which 
wrrcscaUvl  dcmni  to  about  $17,000,000. 
The  two  countries  enl('i-e<l  into  a  new 
<-i>nvcntion  in  1907  and  in  1908  a  re- 
funding  loan   of  $^0,000,000   was   se- 
cun«d  in  the  United  Slates.     The  prin- 
ripnl  fi'iitun's  of  this  convention  were 
that  all  the  Dominican  customs  sliould 
\tc  collected  by  a  Receiver  General  ap- 
p«iintril  by  the  President  of  tlic  United 


Dominican  Government  or  put  in  the 
sinking  fund  as  the  said  government 
might  direct.  The  first  sentence  of 
Article  III  is  very  important:  "Until 
the  Dominican  Government  has  paid 
the  whole  amount  of  the  bonds  of  the 
debt  its  public  debt  shall  not  be  in- 
creased except  by  previous  agreement 
between  the  Dominican  Government 
and  the  United  States."  This  conven- 
tion has  been  carried  out  and  the  loan 
steadily  reduced  as  the  statement 
above  indicated.  Should  normal  con- 
ditions obtain,  the  entire  loan  will  have 
been  paid  by  1925  and  the  financial  re- 
ceivership terminate. 

Internal  Dissensions.  Internal  tur- 
moil in  llie  country,  however,  coupled 
with  the  prevailing  practice  of  govern- 
ment officials  of  buying  supplies  with- 
out special  authority,  of  looting  the  of- 
fices of  everything  movable  and  the 
failure  to  pay  official  salaries,  created 
considerable  obligations.  The  Domin- 
icans ap])ear  to  feel  that  these  obliga- 
tions had  nothing  to  do  with  the  con- 
vention l)ut  it  is  difficult  to  understand, 
much  less  accept,  such  reasoning.  In 
1912  the  United  States  was  forced  to 
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consent  to  an  additional  loan  of  $1,500,- 
000  which  was  finally  paid  off  in  1917. 

The  internal  dissensions  increased 
rather  than  diminished  and  at  the  time 
of  the  intervention  in  1916  there  was  a 
deficit  in  the  treasury  of  some  $14,000 
and  outstanding  claims  amounting  to 
about  $16,000,000.  A  claims  commis- 
sion was  appointed  in  1917  and  the 
claims  cut  down.  To  meet  these  obli- 
gations the  Military  Grovernment  au- 
thorized the  issuance  of  bonds  bearing 
5  per  cent  interest,  not  to  exceed  $5,- 
000,000.  Actually,  the  bonds  issued 
totalled  $4,161,300.  These  bonds  were 
for  twenty  years  and  were  secured  as  an 
additional  charge  on  the  revenues  col- 
lected by  the  Receiver  General.  In 
1920  this  loan  had  been  so  reduced 
that  it  looked  as  if  it  would  be  all  paid 
by  the  end  of  1922,  but  the  financial 
slump  will  probably  delay  final  settle- 
ment. 

In  1921,  after  the  United  States  had 
announced  its  desire  to  withdraw  the 
military  forces,  it  became  necessary  to 
float  a  loan  of  $2,500,000  at  8  per  cent 
to  pay  certain  obligations  and  finish 


some  of  the  public  works.  This  loan 
was  sold  to  the  highest  bidders,  the 
Equitable  Trust  Company,  and  Speyer 
and  Company  at  96| .  Much  criticism 
was  made  of  the  high  cost  of  this  loan 
but  comparison  with  other  loans  of 
about  the  same  date  shows  that  tlie 
interest  rate  was  not  exorbitant.  The 
Literary  Digest  for  September  17,  1921, 
contains  the  table  of  recent  bond  issues 
found  below. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  finan- 
cial outlook  of  the  country  is  very  good 
and  if  sound  financial  methods  are 
adopted  it  may  look  forward  to  an  era 
of  prosperity.  Some  discussion  of  the 
internal  revenue  will  be  found  on  p.  181 . 

During  the  financial  depression  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  governmental  revenues 
will  be  adequate  for  the  present  budget. 
Many  Dominicans  recognize  this  and 
see  also  that  loans  may  be  necessary 
and  that  they  can  be  secured  only  in 
the  United  States.  As  already  indi- 
cated there  are  many  who  would  wel- 
come the  borrownng  of  funds  sufficient 
to  finish  the  public  works  program  as 
well  as  to  meet  current  expenses. 


Recent  Bond  Issues 

Country  Amount  Rate 

France $100,000,000  Ih 

Belgium 30,000,000  8 

Chile 24,000,000  8 

Brazil 50,000,000  8 

S.ofS.Pauio 10,000,000  8 

Dominican  Republic 2,500,000  8 


aturily 

Offered  at 

Yield 

1941 

95 

8% 

1941 

100 

8.10 

1941 

99 

8.21 

1941 

97 

8.25 

1936 

97 

8.47 

1925 

100 

8. 

CHAPTER  IV 

Proposals  for  Withdrawal 


IN  the  proclamation  of  November  29, 
1916,  made  on  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  Dominican 
Republic,  it  was  stated:  "The  Occupa- 
tion is  undertaken  with  no  immediate 
or  ulterior  object  of  destroying  the 
sovereignty  of  Santo  Domingo,  but  is 


designed  to  assist  the  country  to  return 
to  a  condition  of  internal  order  which 
would  enable  it  to  observe  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  concluded  with  the  United 
States  in  1907,  and  the  obUgations 
which  rest  upon  it  as  one  of  the  family 
of  nations."    The  only  possible  inter- 
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pretution  to  be  put  on  tliis  is  that  the 
United  Slates  plamied  to  withdraw  its 
forces  at  the  earhest  possible  moment. 

December  '23,  19*20,  a  proclamation 
wjis  issued  by  President  Wilson  which 
stated  that  the  United  States  was 
ready  to  withdraw  and  suggested  ways 
and  means.  Into  the  detailed  sugges- 
tions we  need  not  enter  as  they  were 
not  followed.  Dominican  opinion  was 
not  ready  for  action.  Many  felt  that 
tliis  Wius  a  political  device  of  Mr,  Wil- 
son to  embarrass  the  incoming  admin- 
istration. Nearly  everyone  thought 
that  less  could  be  secured  from  the 
administration  which  had  ordered  the 
intervention  than  from  a  new  one  po- 
litically opposed  to  the  first.  Certain 
remarks  of  Mr.  Ilardhig  had  been 
taken  to  indicate  a  very  friendly  feehng 
on  his  part.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
widespread  feeling  that  the  United 
States  was  drifting  into  war  with  Japan 
and  that  nuuh  could  be  gained  by 
wailing.  Hence  the  "  Wilson  Plan,"  as 
they  call  it,  produced  no  other  result 
than  to  start  into  activity  the  local 
[Militicians. 

Ilanliruj  Plan.  On  June  U,  19*21, 
what  is  now  knowni  as  the  "Harding 
IMan"  was  proclaimed  by  the  MiHtary 
(iovernor.  The  essential  features  of 
this  |)lan  were: 

Uatilicalion  of  all  acts  of  the  Military 
(iwvi-num-nt;  validation  of  the  hist  loan  of 
t«..>(K),(K)():  Ihf  extension  of  tlic  duties  of 
the  (leneral  He<reiver  of  Customs  to  cover 
lhi.s  loan  and  to  handle  j)art  of  llie  internal 
revenues  shouhl  the  customs  revenue  he 
lit  any  time  inade<jiiate:  the  Dominican 
(Jovernment  to  ask  the  I'nileil  States  to 
«)rKanize  the  (iuardia  Sacinnal  to  he  or- 
gani/ed  liy  Dominicans,*  and  hy  .Vmericans 
(for  .such  time  ils  may  he  found  ncce.ssary  to 
«ITe<t  llic  desired  organixation). 

NMun  a  treaty  covering  tliesc  points 
h-id  Imch  drawn  and  accepted  the 
military-  forces  would  be  withdrawn. 
To    make    a    beginning    the    Milil.nv 


Governor  called  for  an  election  but  the 
Dominicans  refused  to  put  the  machin- 
ery in  motion  and  on  July  27,  1921,  a 
second  proclamation  was  issued  stop- 
ping further  procedure  "until  such 
time  as  the  success  of  an  election 
may  be  assured."  No  action  has  been 
taken  since.  The  last  sentence  in  this 
proclamation  was : 

By  instructions  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  announcement  is  hereby 
made  to  all  concerned  that  the  procedure 
of  evacuation  of  the  Dominican  Republic, 
outlined  in  the  proclamation  of  June  14, 
19:21,  and  the  terms  of  the  proposed  con- 
vention of  evacuation  were  fully  and  care- 
fully considered  by  the  United  States  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  the  proclamation  and 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
sees  no  reason  for  any  departure  therefrom. 

This  statement  must  be  considered 
as  the  answer  of  the  United  States  to 
the  violent  protests  which  were  at  once 
made  in  the  Dominican  papers.  Seem- 
ingly the  whole  country  was  opposed. 
There  were  meetings  and  demonstra- 
tions galore.  It  was  demanded  that 
the  troops  be  instantly  removed  and 
full  control  turned  over  to  Dominicans 
at  once  and  without  any  restrictions. 
One  enthusiastic  speaker  at  Santiago 
suggested  wringing  the  neck  of  the 
American  eagle  and  throwing  the  car- 
cass in  the  dust.  Others  claimed  that 
the  method  of  calling  the  elections  was 
unconstitutional  and  that  it  would  not 
do  to  have  an  election  as  long  as  the 
marines  were  in  the  country.  In  order 
properly  to  evaluate  this  protest  we 
shall  have  to  consider  what  was  taking 
place  behind  the  scenes.  Let  us  begin 
at  Washington. 

Whatever  the  new  Administration 
thought  of  Mr.  Wilson's  policy,  to  just 
the  extent  that  it  disagreed,  it  would  be 
careful  not  to  make  further  blunders. 
Inasnuich  as  the  United  States  could 
care  nothing  about  the  specific  details 
of  the  {)l:in  for  removing  the  military 
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forces  it  must  have  sought  to  secure 
certain  things  which  it  considered 
fundamental.  Naturally  it  would  dis- 
cuss the  plan  with  prominent  Domini- 
cans. Of  these  there  was  a  committee 
at  Washington  headed  by  ex -President 
Henriquez  y  Carvajal.  It  is  natural  to 
assume  that  they  told  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  the  proposed  plan  was  fairly 
satisfactory  and  would  be  accepted  by 
the  Dominicans.  One  of  them  told  me 
that  such  was  the  case.  Naturally, 
therefore,  when  the  plan  as  issued  was 
opposed  there  was  no  reason  to  change 
it  for  what  assurance  could  be  given 
that  another  plan  would  be  more 
acceptable. 

Native  Opposition.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  plan,  in  general  out- 
line at  least,  was  known  to  the  Domin- 
ican press  and  politicians  in  advance  of 
publication.  It  was  decided  to  reject 
it;  hence,  when  issued,  the  opposition 
was  already  prepared.  I  suspect  that 
some  of  this  grew  out  of  a  desire  to 
make  impossible  the  later  election  of 
Henriquez  y  Carvajal  as  president, 
which  might  easily  happen  if  he  could 
pose  as  the  man  who  influenced  the 
Americans  to  withdraw.  It  may  be 
merely  coincidental  that  he  soon  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  be  a  candi- 
date. The  real  local  difficulty  seems  to 
have  lain  not  in  the  method  of  calling 
an  election  but  in  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  outcome  of  an  election  at  which 
Americans  preserved  order.  No  politi- 
cal leader  dared  risk  it;  hence  the 
deadlock.  When,  therefore,  the  United 
States  "stood  pat"  on  the  plan  the 
politicians  were  nonplussed  for  the  net 
result  of  their  antagonism  was  the 
indefinite  postponement  of  the  depar- 
ture of  the  marines,  the  very  thing 
they  most  wanted  to  accomplish.  After 
publicly  proclaiming  abstention  from 
voting  as  a  patriotic  duty  it  was  not 
easy  to  come  out  and  ask  for  an  elec- 
tion.   Although  the  leaders  by  October 


had  agreed  to  the  election  it  had  not 
been  asked  for  up  to  the  time  of  my 
departure.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
intelligent  Dominicans  were  ready  to 
ratify  the  acts  of  the  de  facto  govern- 
ment, and  to  grant  all  the  other  things 
with  the  possible  exception  of  having 
American  officers  in  the  Guardia. 
They  felt  that  this  would  mean  not 
foreign  assistance  but  foreign  control. 

We  must  not  take  too  seriously  the 
arguments  used  in  the  heat  of  discus- 
sion. One  merchant  in  talking  to  me 
demanded  the  immediate  removal  of 
the  marines.  I  replied  that  I  wished 
they  could  leave  the  next  day  and 
never  return.  "Oh  no,"  he  said,  "you 
mustn't  do  that;  all  my  property  would 
be  destroyed."  "  By  whom? "  I  asked, 
and  he  grew  strangely  silent.  Think- 
ing Dominicans  all  know  that  a  native 
government  must  be  in  existence  before 
our  troops  are  moved. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  what  has 
just  been  said  that  all  the  Dominicans 
want  us  to  leave.  Many  do.  Many 
say  that  they  have  learned  their  lesson 
and  that  the  day  of  revolution  is  over. 
Others  are  not  so  certain.  There  are 
a  good  many  able  Dominicans  who 
want  the  United  States  to  keep  control 
of  the  country  for  twenty-five  years. 
These  men  are  not  talking  for  puV)lica- 
tion  for  obvious  reasons.  They  do  not 
hesitate  to  criticise  the  Americans  but 
they  despair  of  peaceful  and  honest 
administration  by  their  fellow  countrj'- 
men,  just  now.  They  say,  and  I 
believe  them,  that  there  are  plenty  of 
Dominicans  with  adequate  ability  but 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  these  men 
into  office. 

Foreign  Opinion.  I  met  only  one 
foreign  resident  (and  he  was  an  old 
Irishman  just  back  from  a  year  in 
Ireland)  who  did  not  believe  that  con- 
tinued American  control  was  necessary 
if  the  country  was  to  prosper.  Some  of 
them  said  that  things  were  likely  to  run 
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quietly  for  a  few  years  l)ut  that  if  wc 
left  now  it  was  a  question  of  a  short 
time  only  until  we  should  be  compelled 
to  return  and,  to  them,  it  seemed  better 
that  we  should  stay  and  finish  the  job 
rather  than  have  to  begin  all  over  again 
later  on.  ^^'hen  I  recall  that  among 
these  men  were  Englishmen,  Germans, 
Italians  and  Spaniards  as  well  as  Amer- 
iciins,  many  of  whom  had  lived  a 
generation  in  the  country  and  had 
married  native  women,  I  am  compelled 
to  believe  that  their  almost  unanimous 
opinion  should  carry  great  weight.  The 
reader  should  remember  that  I  am  not 
here  expressing  my  opinion  as  to  our 
national  policy  but  that  I  am  trying  to 
state  all  the  facts  pertinent  to  a  given 
situation. 

I  may  1)6  permitted  to  summarize  my 
impressions.  The  Dominicans  are  not 
antagonistic  to  Americans.  Quite  the 
coutrarj'.  They  are,  however,  critical 
of  the  j)olicy  of  our  government.  They 
feel  that  it  sent  the  troops  either  under 
false  pretenses  or  through  error.  They 
admit  that  the  Military  Government 
has  done  some  good  things  as  well  as 
some  bad  things  and  that  the  cases  of 
cruelty  have  been  incidental.  It  seems 
worse,  however,  to  ha\'e  offenses  com- 
mitted by  foreigners  than  by  natives. 
Tliey  argue  that,  even  accepting  our 
view  that  they  violated  the  convention 
by  allowing  an  internal  debt  to  arise, 
the  convention  did  not  give  the 
United  States  any  right  to  intervene,  as 
long  at  least  as  the  foreign  obligations 
were  maintained.  They  recognize  the 
growing  I'conomic  dei>endence  on  the 


United  States  and  they  will  welcome 
better  trade  relations.  They  assure  us 
that  if  we  guarantee  them  freedom 
from  foreign  interference  they  will 
willingly  enter  into  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  -vN-ith  us  and  forever 
assure  us  that  no  territorial  rights  will 
be  granted  to  other  nations.  On  paper 
at  least  they  can  make  out  an  excellent 
case. 

Our  Future  Course.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  pledged 
itself  to  ^\^thdraw  from  the  Dominican 
Republic  within  a  short  time,  provided 
certain  things  are  done.  Inasmuch  as 
there  is  little  fundamental  objection  to 
these  things,  in  my  opinion  they  will  be 
accepted.  In  that  case  we  shall  have 
no  option.  If,  however,  for  any  reason 
the  Dominicans  refuse  to  accept  the 
conditions  and  no  harmonious  pliras- 
ing  is  discovered  which  wall  satisfy  both 
parties  we  shall  have  to  decide  on 
our  policy  and  program.  Unless  we 
then  withdraw  unconditionally  I  think 
it  obvious  that  we  should  replace  a 
military  by  a  civil  government ;  that  we 
should  select  competent  men,  and 
maintain  and  support  them.  We  might 
well  consider  the  advisability  of  chang- 
ing our  tariff  relations  to  promote 
trade.  Such  a  course  has  long  been 
recommended  by  the  present  Military 
Government.  It  is,  however,  not  with- 
in the  scope  of  my  report  to  enter  into 
such  questions.  I  am  glad  to  say  in 
closing  that  in  my  opinion  we  shall  find 
a  solution  to  ])resent  tlifficulties  and 
shall  l)e  able  to  develop  the  most 
friendly  relations  with  the  Dominicans. 
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HITHERTO  I  have  limited  myself 
as  strictly  as  possible  to  a  state- 
ment of  conditions  as  I  found  them, 
giving  but  the  minimum  of  historical 
background.  In  closing  the  report  I 
must  state  a  few  of  my  own  con- 
clusions. 

Insofar  as  I  can  see  there  are  but 
three  general  policies  which  might  be 
adopted  by  the  United  States  with 
reference  to  Haiti  and  the  Dominican 
Republic : 

(1)  Withdraw  and  refuse  to  accept 
any  responsibility  for  what  happens  in 
either  country;  refuse  to  intervene 
again  and  refuse  also  to  let  any  other 
country  intervene. 

(2)  Withdraw  and  refuse  to  inter- 
vene again,  but  let  other  countries  do 
as  they  please  in  regard  to  the  collec- 
tion of  debts  or  the  establishment  of 
naval  bases. 

(3)  Continue  the  intervention,  prom- 
ising to  withdraw  as  soon  as  conditions 
make  possible  the  restoration  of  auton- 
omy. 

When  I  went  to  Haiti  I  was  inclined 
to  feel  that  the  first  course  was  the  best 
but  I  left  convinced  that  it  was  not. 
There  are  many  who  believe  that  it  is 
but  they  have  often  weakened  their 
case  by  impugning  the  motives  of  those 
who  differ  from  them.  They  are  in- 
clined to  claim  that  everything  done 
by  our  government  is  done  for  selfish 
reasons  and  dominated  by  deceit  and 
cruelty,  while  accepting  all  claims  of 
other  nations  at  their  face  value. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  muddle 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  in  Haiti  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  is  a  lack  of  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  problem  and 
our  relation  thereto.  The  older  con- 
cept   of    the    Monroe    Doctrine    was 


negative.  We  said  to  Europe  "hands 
off"  but  accepted  no  definite  responsi- 
bility ourselves.  This  attitude  on  our 
part  was,  and  is,  a  guaranty  of  independ- 
ence to  the  two  other  countries  with- 
out which  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could 
have  maintained  themselves.  More 
recently  we  have  encountered  a  rising 
insistence  in  Europe  that  we  should 
assume  responsibility  or  else  permit 
other  countries  to  intervene  as  they 
might  deem  best.  Under  this  pressure 
we  have  intervened  in  a  half-hearted 
sort  of  way.  Unless  we  are  prepared 
to  surrender  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
of  this  I  see  no  sign,  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  assume  definitely  the  respon- 
sibilities it  entails  and  to  work  out 
some  definite  policy.  Unless  we  do 
this  it  might  be  better  for  us  to  get  out 
and  stay  out. 

A  century  ago  men,  sensing  an  idea 
a  little  beyond  their  powers  of  expres- 
sion, spoke  glowingly  of  "individual 
rights"  as  if  they  arose  and  existed 
apart  from  society.  We  know  today 
that  rights  flow  from  society  and  are 
determined  by  it.  To  society  the  in- 
dividual is  responsible,  and  when  the 
commands  of  society  are  violated,  the 
individual  is  punished;  that  is,  his 
rights  are  Hmited.  Society  judges  the 
indi\adual  by  his  actions  not  ]>y  his  size. 
It  recognizes  that  indixaduals  differ  and 
that  the  rights  granted  must  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  sense  of  responsibility 
developed  by  the  individual.  The  in- 
sane man  must  have  a  guardian.  When 
we  deal  with  defective  persons  we  do  so 
not  to  pimish  them  but  to  assist  them 
and  to  protect  others,  that  is,  society. 

Inter-Group  Relationships.  Just  now 
we  are  passing  through  a  similar 
development  of  thought  and  practice 
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as  regards  inter-group  relations.  "Self- 
determination"  in  international  rela- 
tions corresponds  to  the  "inalienable 
rights"  of  individuals  a  century  ago. 
Just  as  our  ancestors  learned  that  they 
had  to  draw  a  line  l)etween  the  normal 
and  defective  indix-iduals  before  the 
law,  so  we  are  learning  that  interna- 
tional law  must  distinguish  between 
groups  of  indix-iduals  primarily  on  the 
hasis  of  their  actions,  that  is,  their  de- 
velopment of  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
The  analogy  is  not  perfect  for  we  must 
assume  that  any  group  has  the  inherent 
capacity  to  develop,  an  assumption 
which  is  not  always  true  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

In  earlier  days  a  man  might  take  to 
the  \\ildemess  or  the  woods  and  live  an 
isolated  career  almost  independent 
of  society.  Such  a  life  is  decreasingly 
possible  today.  Tribes,  races,  coun- 
tries in  the  past  have  had  at  times  but 
casual  contact  with  other  groups  but 
that  Uh)  has  become  almost  impossible. 
We  are  living  today  in  a  world  of 
closely  related  groups  and  our  philoso- 
phy of  group  relations  must  change  to 
fit  the  facts.  It  was  said  of  old,  "No 
man  livelh  unto  himself,"  and  today 
we  mu-st  add,  "Nor  does  any  people." 
The  old  ideal  that  each  group  should  be 
allowed  to  struggle  along  by  itself, 
n-gardless  of  suffering  or  turmoil,  until 
it  learned  s<'lf-eorilrol  has  become  as 
absurd  jus  the  idea  that  a  child  should 
Ih«  allowed  to  grow  up  without  moral 
training.  'J'hc  time  is  soon  coming 
when  no  grouf)  of  i)eoj)lc  will  he  allowed 
tlie  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  any  s])ot  of 
earth  unless  they  so  conduct  affairs 
that  the  welfan'  of  others  is  conserved. 
That  it  will  take  a  long  time  1()  slaiid- 
iirdize  these  new  relations  is  freely 
admit te<|.  That  there  are  dangers  is 
cfpinlly  evident .  The  [winl  is  that  now 
nations  ns  well  as  men  must  ask,  "Am 
I  my  l)n»l  her's  k»*ej>or?"  The  welfan*  of 
Tuba  may  «lepend  as  much  on  the  tariff 


laws  of  the  United  States  as  on  the 
labors  of  the  Cubans. 

If  the  outside  world  is  to  intervene 
the  questions  of  when,  where,  how,  will 
have  to  be  settled.  The  individual  is 
most  affected  by  the  actions  of  his 
neighbors.  If  a  man  on  the  adjoining 
place  begins  to  shoot  indiscriminately 
with  a  high-powered  rifle  I  am  immedi- 
ately involved  regardless  of  whether 
he  intends  to  do  me  harm  or  not.  In 
an  organized  society  I  invoke  the  law. 
Under  frontier  conditions  I  handle  the 
problem  myself.  In  the  present  state 
of  world  organization  we  nmst  follow 
the  program  of  the  frontier.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  the  clear  recognition 
that  each  community  must  so  conduct 
itself  as  to  offer  no  threat  to  the  safety 
of  others.  The  large  groups  have 
rights  as  well  as  the  small.  Those 
societies  which  desire  to  be  considered 
as  nations  must  show  themselves  able 
to  maintain  the  responsibilities  of 
nations. 

I  hear  my  Haitian  friends  say,  "But 
we  have  long  been  recognized  as  a  free 
and  independent  nation  by  the  United 
States."  True.  The  whale  was  long 
considered  a  fish,  but  its  real  nature  was 
not  changed  by  the  mistaken  classifica- 
tion of  men.  The  difference  between 
you  and  the  whale  is  that  you  can  be- 
come really  free  and  independent  if 
you  will  and  that  is  what  we  should 
like  you  to  do.  We  are  not  outsiders. 
You  are  a  part  of  our  problem  because 
of  your  location.  We  have  been  con- 
fused in  our  attitude  towards  you  as  is 
shown  by  our  indecision  whether  to 
call  your  island  Haiti  or  Santo  Do- 
mingo. We  have  neglected  you  in  the 
past  and  for  this  we  accept  our  full 
measure  of  l)lame  but  we  are  deter- 
mined that  the  future  shall  tell  another 
story.  Your  old  programs  of  revolu- 
tions and  indiscriminate  borrowing  of 
money  must  sto]>,  not  only  because  it 
checks  your  development  but  because 
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it  has  become  a  source  of  danger  to  us. 
Just  now,  to  be  sure,  there  is  httle 
danger  of  interference  by  another 
nation  but  we  do  not  know  what  fifty 
years  may  bring  forth  and  we  have 
decided  that  it  is  easier  to  keep  other 
nations  out  than  to  put  them  out. 

Every  American  wath  whom  I  have 
talked  would  prefer  to  let  the  island  go 
its  way  without  interference.  I  have 
never  met  anyone  who  desires  to 
destroy  the  sovereignty  of  either 
government  and  no  one  ever  suggests 
that  the  island  should  be  absorbed  into 
the  United  States.  America  is  ready  to 
continue  its  guaranty  of  independence 
but  it  seems  ready  also  to  insist  on 
certain  reforms.  Now  if  we  may  grant 
the  sincerity  of  the  government  at 
Washington,  and  I  see  no  reason  to 
question  it,  what  shall  we  do,  for  it  is 
evident  that  we  will  not  let  other  na- 
tions intervene. 

A  Suggested  Policy.  I  believe  the 
United  States  should  again  declare  to 
the  world: 

(1)  That  it  will  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  Haiti  against  itself  as  well  as 
against  the  rest  of  the  world: 

(2)  That  it  asks  for  no  territory 
from  Haiti  but  assumes  that  in  any 
future  emergency  Haiti  will  grant  the 
use  of  any  facilities  needed  as  a  return 
for  the  promise  of  the  United  States  to 
protect  it  against  invasion: 

(3)  That  for  the  time  being  the 
United  States  proposes  to  maintain 
law  and  order  in  Haiti  and  to  try  to 
put  the  country  in  a  position  which 
would  make  possible  an  orderly  future 
development. 

Such  a  statement  should  at  once  be 
followed  by  the  sending  of  a  pro- 
consul to  Haiti  vested  with  full  au- 
thority, to  whom  all  other  American 
representatives  should  be  •  subject. 
Provisions  should  be  made  for  the  re- 
funding of  the  Haitian  debt  and  I 
personally    feel    that    our   tariff  laws 


should  be  modified  to  permit  the  en- 
trance of  Haitian  (and  Dominican) 
goods  on  the  same  terms  as  those  of 
Cuba. 

The  objections  to  this  policy  as 
generally  stated  are  that  the  Haitians 
do  not  want  it  and  that  we  should  find 
that  closer  ^economic  relations  woukl 
lead  to  a  demand  for  permanent  con- 
trol, which  would  be  for  the  interests  of 
the  supposedly  wicked  capitalists.  In 
my  opinion  the  great  majority  of  the 
Haitians  would  welcome  such  a  pro- 
gram and  the  fact  that  some  would  not 
should  not  be  allowed  to  determine  our 
actions.  I  do  not  think  that  Haiti  is 
fitted  for  self-government  at  the  present 
time,  I  do  not  ignore  the  dangers  of 
this  policy  but  I  think  they  are  less 
than  those  of  the  opportunist  program 
of  the  past.  The  claim  that  our  inter- 
vention in  Haiti  was  dictated  by 
financial  interests  can  be  made  only  ]>y 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  facts.  It 
should  not  be  overly  difficult  to  prevent 
improper  exploitation  in  the  future. 
Just  now  Haiti  needs  capital  and  needs 
it  badly.  The  fact  that  we  have  not 
accomplished  all  that  we  should  in 
Haiti  and  that  we  have  done  some 
bad  things  are  in  themselves  no  argu- 
ments whatever  that  we  should  now 
withdraw. 

Difference  in  the  Dominican  Situa- 
tion. The  situation  as  regards  the  Do- 
minican Republic  is  different  in  that 
we  have  offered  to  withdraw  under 
certain  conditions  and  we  must  keep 
our  pledge  if  the  conditions  are  ac- 
cepted. \Miile  the  Dominicans  are 
further  advanced  than  the  Haitians 
their  future  is  somewhat  problematical 
and  we  may  find  ourselves  forced  to 
intervene  again.  I  hope  not,  but  I  am 
not  certain.  I  must  confess  that  I  find 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  offer  to 
withdraw.  The  fact  is  that  the  United 
States  made  its  first  great  blunder 
when  it  alloA\'ed  Caceres  to  be  over- 
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thrown  and  replaced  by  a  revolution- 
ary govenunent.  The  second  blunder 
came  when  it  recognized  the  $1,500,- 

000  internal  debt  under  Xouel.  These 
two  facts  convinced  the  Dominican 
politicians  that  they  could  do  as  they 
pleased.  We  did  not  inter^^ene  when  we 
should  have  done  so.  Assuming,  as  I 
have,  that  Washington  felt  justified  in 
the  original  intervention  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  what  changes  have  resulted  which 
now  justify  vsithdrawal.  If  we  entered 
to  enable  the  establishment  of  a  stable 
government  in  order  that  treaty  pledges 
might  be  kept,  before  we  leave  such 
government  should  be  more  in  evidence 
than  it  is  now.  If  we  entered  because 
of  disturbed  conditions  during  the  W^ar 
why  did  we  not  withdraw  long  ago? 
As  for  myself,  as  elsewhere  stated,  I 
wish  we  might  finish  the  public  works 
program  ere  we  leave.    With  this  idea 

1  know  many  Dominicans  are  in 
agreement. 

If  the  United  States  decides  that  it 
must  adoi)t  a  more  constructive  policy 
vriili  reference  to  these  countries  today, 
to  others  tomorrow,  perhaps,  it  should 
try  to  rrme<ly  certain  weaknesses  in 
our  home  situation.  For  instance,  we 
should  V>e  very  careful  how  we  send  to 
Haiti  as  our  representatives  American 
Negroes,  regardless  of  their  personal 
qualifif-ations.  Such  action  is  not 
welcomrd  l>y  the  Haitians.  They  do 
not  want  to  l)e  mixed  up  in  the  race 
problem  of  this  country'. 

A  more  serious  matter  grows  out  of 
the  fact  that  five  and  six  years  ago 
at  the  r«'f|uest  of  the  State  Department 
our  marines  were  sent  to  the  i.sland. 
During  all  this  time  Congress  has  never 
din'f'tly  approved  or  disai)pr()ve(i  the 
a<i.ion.  It  is  foolish  to  claim  as  has 
Invn  done  that  Congress  has  not  in- 
din'ctly  approved,  for  it  has  known  the 
farts  nn«l  has  voted  the  necessary 
appropriations.  I  feel,  however,  that 
no  department  of  government  should 


be  allowed  to  involve  the  entire  coun- 
try in  such  fashion  without  the  express 
approval  of  Congress. 

The  Selection  of  Leaders.  It  seems 
to  me  also  that  we  should  devise  ways 
and  means  to  attract  into  the  State 
Department  able  men  who  might  find 
there  permanent  careers.  It  does  not 
make  for  our  peace  of  mind  to  find  the 
immediate  control  of  such  important 
matters  in  the  hands  of  a  succession  of 
young  men.  An  inexperienced  man 
should  not  be  in  a  position  to  determine 
w'hether  the  report  of  the  commanding 
officer  in  Haiti  or  the  Dominican  Re- 
public should  or  should  not  be  shown 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  men  on 
the  ground  are  vastly  better  informed 
of  actual  conditions  than  any  office 
man  can  be,  but  w'e  can  at  least  make 
sure  that  a  man  of  corresponding 
ability  and  experience  sees  his  recom- 
mendations. It  is,  of  course,  the 
system  and  not  individual  men  that  I 
have  in  mind.  ' 

Furthermore  I  believe  that  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  selec- 
tioil  of  civilian  and  military  leaders 
with  special  aptitude  for  the  particular 
tasks  to  W'liich  they  are  assigned.  The 
Marine  Corps  is  intended  to  be  a 
fighting  body  and  we  should  not  ask  it 
to  assume  all  sorts  of  civil  and  political 
responsibilities  unless  we  develop  with- 
in it  a  group  of  specially  trained  men. 
I  consider  it  a  foolish  and  dangerous 
thing  to  send  raw  recruits,  whether 
men  or  officers,  into  places  where  their 
actions  have  definite  and  important 
political  results.  I  know  that  military 
men  are  not  always  to  blame  for  the 
limitations  under  which  they  work. 
IJecause  of  some  law  the  marines  in 
Haiti  are  compelled  to  spend  thousands 
of  dollars  for  tents  which  rot  out  in  a 
year  instead  of  building  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost  simple  cabins  of  palm-boards 
which  would  be  much  more  permanent 
and  convenient. 
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Oiir  Increased  Responsibility.  One 
of  the  results  of  recent  years  is  the 
greatly  increased  responsibility  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  tried  to  indicate 
the  difficulties  we  have  encountered  in 
the  formulation  of  policies  which  will 
help  us  to  carry  this  responsibility.  I 
have  tried  to  be  both  honest  and  fair. 
While  I  have  been  critical  both  as  re- 
gards our  activities  and  those  of  the 
Haitians  and  Dominicans  I  trust  I  have 
not  been  either  hyper-  or  hypo -critical. 


I  look  back  with  pleasant  memories  to 
my  months  on  the  island  and  I  look 
forward  towards  the  coming  of  better 
and  more  cordial  relations  between 
the  respective  governments.  Everyone 
must  sympathize  with  the  desire  of  the 
Haitians  and  Dominicans  to  be  free  and 
independent  and  our  constant  effort 
should  be  to  help  them  realize  their 
desires  by  the  cultivation  of  that  sense 
of  responsibility  without  which  freedom 
and  independence  are  empty  terms. 


Book  Notes 


TlIK  following  is  a  brief  list  of  the 
best  books  on  Haiti  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  Unfortunately  a 
number  are  out  of  print  and  are  hard 
to  find.  With  one  or  two  exceptions 
they  deal  with  the  economic,  social  or 
political  life  of  the  people.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  list  the  many  magazine  ar- 
ticles of  recent  years  but  a  few  reprints 
in  pamphlet  form  are  included.  One 
who  desires  to  get  details  of  recent 
events  will  not  need  to  be  told  to  look 
in  the  reports  of  the  Departments  of 
Xa\y,  State  or  (^ommerce,  the  Bul- 
letins of  the  Pan-Anierican  Union  in 
our  country;  or  similar  publications  of 
the  other  governments. 

Haiti 
Colonial  times: 

Moreau  de  St.  Mery,  M.  L.  E.  Description 
Topographique,  Physique,  Civile,  Poli- 
tique et  Historique  de  la  Partie  Frangaise 
de  L'lsle  de  Saitit  Domingue,  2  Vols. 
Philiuiclphia,  1797.  A  mine  of  infor- 
niution. 

Stcxldurd,  I>othrop.  The  French  Revolution 
in  Santo  Domingo.  New  York,  Hough- 
ton. Mimin  Co..  1914. 

Winipfrcn,  Huron,  F.  A.  S.  de  Saint  Domin- 
gue a  la  Veille  de  la  liivolution.  Edited 
Ity  .\ll)crt  Suvine,  Paris,  1910.  (Louis 
Mifhaud.) 

.\u  KnglLsli  edition  was  issued  in  liondon 
1797  under  llic  title,  A  Voijagc  to  Santo 
Dnniingo  in  the  Years  1788,  17,S'J,  17f)0. 
IVol>al»ly  the  West  contcinporaneous 
ai  <'oiuit. 
Ueceiit  times: 

Tippenhauer.  I/oiiis  (lentil.  Dir.  Inset 
Haiti,  "i  Vols.  Ix'ipziK,  189l!».  In  many 
ways  the  Im-.sI  l)ook  on  Haiti  where  the 
author  was  honi  and  lives. 

St.  John,  Spencer.  Haiti,  or  the  Ulaclc  lir- 
puhlir.  2nd  edit.  N.Y..  1889.  Kxtninely 
eritiral.  ,\uthor  an  Engli.sh  oflicial  long 
rrsirlrnt  in  Haiti. 

.\ubin.  KuKene.  Fn  Haiti.  Platttcura  D' Au- 
irrfois,     Scgrrs     D'Aujourd'hui.     Paris, 


1910.     Author  formerly  French  Minis- 
ter  to   Haiti.     One   of    the    very    best 
recent  accounts. 
Pritchard,   H.  V.  H.     Where    Black    Rules 
White.     London,  T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  2nd 
edit.     1910. 
LaSelve,    Edgar.     Le    Pays    des    Negres. 
Paris,  1881.     Good,   illustrated  account 
of  visit  with  many  historical  references. 
Vibert,  Paul.     La  Republique  D' Haiti,  son 
Present,  son  Avenir,  Sconomique.     Paris 
1895.     Berger  Levrault  et  Cie. 
Kuser,  J.  D.    Haiti.   Boston,  R.  C.  Badger. 
1921.     A  sympathetic  sketch  of  a  recent 
visit. 

The  three  following  books  by  Haitians 
may  be  considered  attempts  to  answer 
Spencer  St.  John  for  they  attempt  to  por- 
tray the  best  in  Haitian  life  and  at  times 
are  too  laudatory. 
Prince,  Harmibal.     De  la  Rehabilitation  de 

la  Race  Noire.  Port-au-Prince,  1901. 
Leger,  J.  H.  Haiti,  Her  History  and  Her 
Detractors,  New  York.  The  Neale  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  1907.  There  is  a  French 
edition  also.  Author  was  very  prominent 
in  Haiti. 
Vincent,  Stenio.  La  RSpublique  D'Haiti 
(Telle  qu'elle  est).  Bruxelles,  Societe 
Anonyme  d'lmprimerie,  1910.  Illustrated 
description  of  country  with  many  details. 

The  following  are  less  general  and  deal 

with    more    detailed    aspects.     All     were 

written  by  Haitians. 

iVLircelin,  L.  J.  Haiti,  Ses  Gucrres  Civiles- 
lA-itrs  Causes,  Ia'uts  Consequences  PrS- 
sentcs,  Lcur  Consequence  Future  et  Finale. 
Paris,  A.  Rousseau,  Ed.  1892.  In  a 
class  by  itself  as  a  calm,  critical  study 
of  fundamental  political  problems. 

Fetjiiiere,  Fleury.  L'Kducaiion  Haitienne. 
Porl-au-Priiice,  190G.  A  general  survey 
of  social  and  family  matters.  Last  part 
on  .schools. 

Marcelin,  Frederic.  Bric-a-Brac.  Paris 
(Society  Anonyme  de  Imprimerie  Kugel- 
man)  1910.  Political  notes  of  about 
1901  at  the  time  of  the  bank  scandal. 
Author  was  considered  one  of  the  ablest 
men  of  the  country. 
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Magloire,  August.  L'Erreur  Revolution- 
naire  et  Notre  &tat  Socialo  Port-au-Prince 
1909.  A  tlioughtful  work. 
Vival,  Duracine,  La  Litter ature  Haitienne 
(Essais  Critiques).  Paris,  Sansot  et  Cie. 
1911.  Good  brief  account  of  Haitian 
writers. 

There  are  a  number  of  stories  by  Haitian 
writers  which  give  an  excellent  account  of 
Haitian  society  and  which  have  decided 
literary  merit  as  well.  The  best  that  I 
have  read  are: 
Marcelin,   Frederic.     "Epiminondas  Thc- 

mistocle  Labasterre." 
Hibbert,  Fernand.     "Les  Thazar"    1907, 
"Romulus"  1908,  "Sena"  and  "Masques 
et  Visages"  (short  stories)  1910,  all  pub- 
lished at  Port-au-Prince.    Author  is  now, 
1921,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
Finally  there  remains  to  be  mentioned 
a  book  which  is  anathema  in  Haiti  but  which 
is  a  collection  of  facts,  largely  humorous, 
collected  by  the  author  while  a  teacher  in 
Haiti  and  which  is  worth  reading. 
Texier,  C.     Aux  Paijs  des  Gineraux,    Paris, 
C.  Levy,  1891. 

Haiti,  Chapters  in  larger  books,  pamphlets, 
etc. 

Franck,  Harry  A.  "Roaming  Through  the 
West  Indies."  New  York,  The  Century 
Co.,  1920.     The  best  recent  sketch. 

Inman,  S.  G.  "Through  Santo  Domingo 
and  Haiti."  Pub.  by  Committee  on  Co- 
operation in  Latin-America,  25  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  1920. 

Johnson,  James  Weldon.  "Self  Deter- 
mining Haiti."  (A  reprint  of  four  arti- 
cles.)    The  Nation,  New  York,  1920. 

Lopez,  J.  "La  Civilizacion  en  Haiti. "  A 
very  critical  article  on  U.  S.  interven- 
tion. La  Reforma  Social,  New  York, 
Agosto,  1921. 

" Renseignments  Financiers,  Statistiques 
et  Economiques  sur  La  Republique  D' 
Haiti."  Issued  by  the  Banque  Nationale 
de  la  Republique  D'Haiti.  1920.  Tab- 
ulated statement  of  loans,  etc. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Annual  Report, 
Washington,  1920.  Reviews  military 
phases    intervention. 

"Union  Patriotique  d'Haiti.  Memoir  of 
delegates  on  the  Political,  Economic  and 
Financial  conditions  existing  in  the  Re- 


public of  Haiti  under  the  American  Occu- 
pation. "  New  York.  The  Nation,  May 
25,  1921.  The  most  complete  state- 
ment of  Haitian  complaints. 
"Expose  General  de  la  situation  de  la  Re- 
publique D'Haiti."  Issued  yearly  at 
Port-au-Prince. 

The  Dominican  Repubuc 
Early  period: 

Del  Monte  y  Tejada,  Antonio.  Historia 
de  Santo  Domingo.  Santo  Domingo, 
1890.  (Firstpub.  Habana  1893.)  Con- 
tains journal  of  Columbus  and  outlines 
history  down  to  1794. 

Garcia,  Jose  Gabriel.  Compendia  de  la 
Historia  de  Santo  Domingo.  2nd  edit. 
3  Vols.  Santo  Domingo  City,  1893, 1894, 
1896. 

Nouel,    Carlos.     Historia    Eclesiastica    de 
Santo  Domingo.     Rome,  1913. 
Recent  period : 

TJ.  S.  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  Santo 
Domingo.  42  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  U.  S. 
Senate,  Exec.  Doc.  No.  9.  Washuig- 
ton.  Gov't,  Prt.  Office,  1871. 

Hazard,  Samuel.  Santo  Domingo,  Past  and 
Present,  with  a  Glance  at  Ilayti.  New 
York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1873. 

Schoenrich,  Otto.  Santo  Domingo,  A 
Country  with  a  Future.  New  York,  Mac- 
millan  &  Company,  1918.  Beyond 
doubt  the  best  recent  work. 

The  Dominican  Republic.  Issued  by  office. 
Naval  Intelligence,  of  U.  S.  Navy  De- 
partment. Washington,  1916.  An  ex- 
cellent illustrated  handbook  marked 
"confidential"  for  some  non-ai^pareut 
reason  which  should  be  made  generally 
available. 

Escritos  de  Espaillat  (Articulos.  CarUis  y 
Documentos  oficiales.)  Memorial  vol- 
ume to  President  Ulises  V.  Espaillat. 
Santo  Domingo,  1909. 

Stories  worth  knowing  are : 

Galvan,  Manuel  de  J.  "Enriquiilo"  ilx>- 
yenda  Historica  Dominicana).  1503- 
1533,  Santo  Domingo  City,  1882.  One 
of  the  best  liistorical  novels  of  Spanish 
America. 

Colson,  Jayme.  El  General  Babieca,  2  Vols. 
Puerto  Plata,  1916  and  El  Cabo  Chepe, 
1918.  Colloquial.  Author  a  well-in- 
formed man. 
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Cestero,  Tulio  M.  La  Sangre  (una  Vida 
ba  jo  la  Tirania) .  Libreria  Paul  OUendroff , 
Paris,  undated. 

Godoy.  Frederico  Garcia,  Rufinito,  Alma 
Dominicana.  Santo  Domingo.  Consid- 
ered the  strongest  of  present  wTiters. 

Chapters,  Pamphlets,  etc. 

Franck.  Harry  A.  "Roaming  Through  the 
West  Ind  ies. ' '  New  York,  The  Century 
Co.,  1920. 

Inman,  S.  G.  "Tlirough  Santo  Domingo 
and  Haiti."  Pub.  by  Committee  on 
Cofiperation  in  Latin  America,  25  Madi- 
son Ave.,  New  York,  1920. 

Jones,  Chester  Lloyd.  "Caribbean  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States."  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York,  1916. 

I^itane,  John  H.  "The  United  States  and 
I^tin  America."  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Co.,  New  York,  1920. 

Rosa,  Antonio  de  la.  "Les  Finances  de 
Saint  Domingue  et  Le  Controle  Amer- 
icain."      (A.  Pedrone  Ed.)     Paris,  1915. 

Vcrrill,  A.  H.  "Port  Rico,  Past  and 
Present,  and  Santo  Domingo  of  Today." 
New  York,  1914. 


"Santo  Domingo.  Its  Past  and  Present 
Conditions."  1920.  Description  hand- 
book issued  by  the  American  Occupation. 

Critical  surveys  of  local  conditions   by 

Dominicans  are  rare  but  there  should  be 

mentioned : 

Lopez,  Jose  B.  La  Paz  en  la  Republica 
Dominicana. 

Peynado,  Francisco  J.  Deslinde,  Mensura 
y  Partidion  de  Terrenos,  in  Revista  Juri- 
dica,  Santo  Domingo,  1919.  Author 
one  of  ablest  lawyers  in  the  country. 
Ibid.  Por  El  Estableciniiejito  del  Gobier7io 
Civil  en  la  Republica  Dominicana.  Imp. 
De  Cuna  de  America,  Santo  Domingo, 
1913. 

Mella,  Moises  Garcia.  Por  El  Establecim,i- 
ento  del  Gobierno  Civil  en  la  Republica. 
Imp.  Cuna  de  Am.  Santo  Domingo, 
1914. 

Report  of  the  Department  of  State,  of  Fi- 
nance and  Commerce  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  for  the  Period  1916-1919.  Santo 
Domingo,  1921.  A  valuable  summary 
of  facts. 


Book  Department 


Waste  in  Industry.  Published  by  the 
Federated  American  Engineering  Socie- 
ties. Pp.  406.  Price,  $4..00.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  Inc.,  1921. 

The  conclusions  of  this  report  ought  to 
dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  most  out- 
standing believer  in  the  reputed  efficiency  of 
American  industry.  Many  of  its  findings 
have  been  known  to  a  select  few  for  some 
time  and  many  of  its  recommendations 
have  been  previously  made  by  specialists. 
Much  of  the  importance  of  the  report  is 
derived  from  the  cumulative  character  of 
its  evidence,  which  attempts  to  evaluate  a 
summary  of  waste  in  industry  from  all  con- 
tributing factors;  and  its  importance  is  no 
less  due  to  the  impartial  and  authoritative 
source  of  the  report.  The  Federated  Ameri- 
can Engineering  Societies  was  organized  in 
the  latter  part  of  1920  and  selected  this 
study  as  one  of  its  first  tasks.  The  plan 
was  to  make  a  survey  quickly  as  a  basis  for 
action  and  as  a  foundation  for  other  studies. 
The  present  report,  completed  within  less 
than  five  months,  covers  representative 
establishments  in  six  industries,  namely, 
buildmg  trades,  men's  ready-made  clothing, 
boots  and  shoes,  printing,  metal  trades  and 
textile  manufacturing.  In  addition  to  these 
industry  studies,  seven  reports  were  pre- 
pared, dealing  ^ath  nation-wide  or  general 
aspects  of  industrial  waste,  such  as  unem- 
ployment, industrial  accidents,  health  and 
eye  conservation. 

In  reading  over  the  summary  of  findings 
in  this  report  one  is  reminded  of  Mr. 
Brandeis'  statement,  now  several  years  old, 
that  the  railroads  could  save  $1,000,000  per 
day  on  purchases  and  it  appears  that,  despite 
the  storm  of  disapproval  with  which  it  was 
met  in  certain  quarters,  that  statement  may 
well  have  been  true.  Waste  in  industry  is 
found  by  the  engineers  to  be  attributable  to 
(Report  p.  8) : 

1.  Low  production  caused  by  faulty  manage- 
ment of  materials,  plant,  equipment  and  men. 

2.  Interrupted  production  caused  by  idle  men, 
idle  materials,  idle  plants,  idle  equipment. 

3.  Restricted  production  caused  intentionally 
by  owners,  management  or  labor. 


4.  Lost  production  caused  by  ill-health,  physi- 
cal defects,  and  industrial  accidents. 

On  the  question  of  responsibility,  the 
report  concludes  that  over  50  per  cent  of 
existing  waste  is  due  to  management,  less 
than  25  per  cent  to  labor  and  least  of  all  to 
outside  contacts. 

In  arriving  at  the  quantitative  aspect  of 
waste,  comparison  was  made  not  with  some 
impractical  ideal  but  with  standards  that 
have  been  established  and  are  actually  being 
attained.  The  fact  that  the  field  work  of 
the  report  was  done  by  experienced  engineers 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  industries 
they  were  studying  lends  additional  force 
to  their  findings.  The  following  quotations 
tell  the  story  in  part: 

The  loss  from  idleness  in  shoemakingoccasioned 
by  waiting  for  work  and  material  amounts  to 
some  35  per  cent  of  the  time. 

Among  current  magazines  there  are  18  varia- 
tions in  width  and  7G  in  length  of  page  or  column. 
Among  trade  paper  publications  there  are  33 
variations  in  width  and  64  in  length.  Among 
newspapers  there  are  16  in  width  andooinlength. 
These  variations  cost  the  public  not  less  than  a 
hundred  million  dollars  each  year. 

The  average  loss  in  clothing  factories  during 
running  time,  not  including  shut-downs,  is  be- 
tween 30  and  35  per  cent.  Fixing  the  value  of 
annual  output  in  the  men's  ready-made  clothing 
industry  at  $600,000,000,  it  should  be  relatively 
easy  to  save  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
a  day,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in  efifectiveness. 

Clothing  factories  are  built  45  per  cent  larger 
than  is  necessary;  printing  establishments  are 
from  50  per  cent  to  150  per  cent  over-equipped; 
the  shoe  industry  has  a  capacity  of  1,750,000 
pairs  of  shoes  a  day,  and  produces  little  more  than 
half  that  niunber. 

Pressroom  workers  have  been  known  to  insist 
that  a  compositor  be  brought  from  the  composing 
room  to  make  the  change  to  the  next  imprint, 
while  they  stand  idly  by. 

Structural  steel  workers  under  certain  rules 
must  bring  the  steel  from  the  unloading  point  to 
the  building  site,  thus  doing  laborers'  work  at 
high  cost. 

The  report  is  marked  "first  edition."  It 
is  to  be  hoped  this  implied  promise  is  ful- 
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filled;  that  tliis  is  just  a  beginning  and  that 
tlie  American  pul)lic,  industrial  manage- 
ment and  hil)<>r  will  become  so  thoroughly 
awakened  to  industrial  waste  and  to  possi- 
bilities of  elimination  as  to  bring  about 
concrete  results  in  the  future. 

Bruce  D.  Mudgett. 
University  of  Minnesota. 

White,  pEKtivAL.  Market  Analysis.  Its 
Principles  and  Methods.  Pp.  840.  Price, 
^.50.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.  Inc.,  1921. 

lliis  l)ook  will  probably  meet  with  a 
ready  sale  for  it  is  written  in  a  style  to 
attract  the  general  reader  and  it  is  filled 
with  suggestions  that  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage by  the  business  executive  who  is 
searching  for  means  to  rehabilitate  his 
dwindling  business.  It  should  be  in  de- 
mand, also,  in  courses  in  marketing  in 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  first  few  chapters  are  devoted  to 
metluMls  of  collecting,  analyzing  and  pre- 
M-nting  the  daUi  obtained  from  market 
surveys;  the  later  chapters,  to  the  data  that 
is  to  l>e  obtained.  The  discussion  of  the 
(|uestionnaire  method  of  gathering  informa- 
tion, in  one  of  the  earlier  chapters,  is  good 
and  is  reinforced  l)y  a  number  of  examples  of 
questionnaires  tliat  have  been  used  in 
actual  market  surveys.  Indeed,  through- 
nut  the  book  the  author  shows  his  famili- 
arity witii  many  surveys  that  have  been 
made. 

'I'hat  part  of  the  book  dealing  with  the 
data  to  be  gathered  discusses  in  turn  the 
pnj«luct,  the  company,  the  industry,  the 
i-omjMUiy's  competitors,  its  customers,  etc. 
Thcj»e  chajiters,  in  a  very  satisfactory  way, 
offer  suggestions  JUS  to  the  means  by  which 
Uie  condition  of  trend  of  an  industry  may 
Im*  determined  jin<l  tlie  position  of  a  j)ar- 
tieiilar  company  within  the  industry  estab- 
Ii-sIkhI. 

A  very  excellent  feature  of  the  book, 
wlii«-h  might  well  be  copied  by  other  authors, 
is  the  pruclicx-  of  inserting  at  the  beginning 
•  •f  endi  chapter  a  skeleton  outline  of  the 
conlent.s.  Tlie  outhor  sUitcs  in  his  preface 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  make  n-visions 
from  tirnr  to  time  and  to  keep  the  Intok  uj) 
t«  (late. 

To  statisticians.  I  sujiiMt-t  the  b<K»k  will 


appeal  rather  as  a  sign-post  than  as  a  set  of 
traffic  regulations.  Its  emphasis  is  more  on 
the  nature  of  the  market  than  upon  methods 
of  analysis.  But  such  emphasis  is  probably 
more  needed  in  this  field  than  an  extended 
exposition  of  the  statistician's  art.  Indeed 
the  author  has  some  misgivings  in  regard  to 
statisticians,  for  he  says,  "There  is  danger 
in  becoming  too  technical  in  interpreting 
figures  and  fact"  (p.  61). 

Bruce  D.  Mudgett. 
University  of  Minnesota. 

PosTGATE,  R.  W.  Revolidion  from  1789  to 
1906.  Documents  selected  and  edited 
with  notes  and  introductions.  Pp.  xvi, 
400.  Price,  $4.50.  New^  York:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  1921. 

Mr.  Postgate  is  well  known  to  students  of 
radical  movements  because  of  bis  other 
volumes,  one  of  the  most  recent  being  The 
Theory  of  Bolshevism.  In  the  volume 
under  consideration  he  has  presented  a 
selection  of  documents  that  are  admirably 
chosen  and  arranged,  and  prefaced  with 
suitable  introductions.  The  editor's  sym- 
pathies could  not  be  entirely  concealed,  but 
this  difficulty  he  franklj^  acknowledges  in 
the  preface.  After  all,  a  selection  without 
any  point  of  view  would  be  a  poor  one,  and 
only  a  sj'mpathetic  editor  should  under- 
take the  task  of  selection.  A  hostile  one 
would  probably  fail  to  present  what  is 
needed — a  picture  of  the  revolutionary 
impulse,  the  soul  of  the  movement.  Also 
it  should  be  noted  that  some  of  the  decisions 
as  to  dates  and  documents  are  of  necessity 
arbitrary. 

The  documents  chosen  are  grouped  into 
six  chapters  dealing  with  the  French  Revo- 
lution of  1789,  the  Intermediate  Period,  the 
Ilev(jhitionary  British  Working  Class,  1832- 
1854,  theRev-olutions  of  1848,the  Commune 
of  Paris  and  the  Russian  Revolution  of 
1905.  The  unreflecting  conservative  is 
destined  to  a  rude  shock  when  he  finds  the 
first  selection  in  the  volume  is  a  section  of 
the  American  Declaration  of  Independence. 
It  is  introduced,  the  editor  ex])lains,  because 
its  statement  is  of  those  principles  which 
inspired  the  French  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  M.in.  Tlie  fourth  chapter,  dealing 
with  incidents  from  1848  to  1855,  prefaced 
by  the  Communist  Manifesto  and  covering 
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France,    Hungary,    Italy,    Germany    and 
Ireland,  is  quite  naturally  the  longest. 

Not  all  critics  would  agree  with  some  of 
the  editor's  judgments,  as,  for  example,  his 
belief  that  the  character  of  the  revolution 
in  Europe  changed  somewhat  abruptly  in 
1848  from  bourgeois  to  proletarian.  But 
such  criticisms  should  not  obscure  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Postgate  has  prepared  a  most 
valuable  and  usable  collection  of  documen- 
tary material,  and  that  the  publishers  have 
presented  it  to  the  public  in  a  very  attrac- 
tive dress. 

Ernest  Minor  Patterson. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Rathenau,  Walter.  In  Days  To  Come. 
Pp.  286.  Price,  $5.00.  New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Incorporated,  1921. 

Walter  Rathenau  has  just  returned  to  the 
Wirth  Cabinet  as  Foreign  Minister.  As  a 
leader  in  German  business  and  politics, 
his  views  would  deserve  our  thoughtful 
attention  were  there  no  other  reasons  for 
noticing  them.  But,  in  addition,  his  in- 
fluence has  been  a  powerful  one  in  the 
reconstruction  of  German  industrial  life, 
and  the  economic  organization  of  Germany 
today  clearly  reflects  his  views  expressed  a 
number  of  years  ago  in  his  Die  Neue  Wirts- 
chaft  and  Die  Neue  Gesellschaft. 

This  volume  is  a  translation  of  Von  Kom- 
menden  Dingen,  the  most  widely  read  of  his 
numerous  books,  and  has  been  well  trans- 
lated by  Eden  and  Cedar  Paul.  In  it 
Rathenau  shows,  as  in  his  other  writings, 
that  remarkable  and  rare  combination  of 
the  business  man,  the  statesman  and  the 
idealist.  To  him  the  existence  of  a  vast 
proletariat  is  a  cause  for  shame  and  indigna- 
tion. The  nineteenth  century  brought  a 
vast  economic  mechanism — materialistic, 
coercive,  ruthless  and  antagonistic  in  its 
operation.  Its  task  is  "to  nourish  and  main- 
tain our  teeming  race";  but  the  thing  needed 
is  "a  re-guidance  of  the  spiritual,"  for  "the 
heart  is  the  supreme  arbiter  of  all  human 
happenings"  and  "all  earthly  activities  and 
aims  find  their  justification  in  the  expansion 
of  the  soul  and  its  realm."  Our  "goal 
towards  which  we  strive  is  the  goal 
of  human  freedom."  Education,  the  cor- 
porate form  of  organization  and  the 
wider  diffusion  of  administrative  experience 


have   brought  threaLs    to  "the  hereditary 
stratification  of  capitalism." 

But  orthodox  socialism  is  as  senseless  and 
as  abhorent  to  him- as  the  crumbling  struc- 
ture of  capitalism.  Instead,  our  aim  should 
be  socialization,  to  be  achieved  by  sweeping 
economic  modifications,  by  a  changed 
morality  and  by  a  will  to  achieve  the  goal. 
In  this  we  must  assent  to  the  grant  of  power 
to  the  state,  which  "will  become  the  mov- 
ing center  of  all  economic  life."  This  state, 
however,  will  be  vastly  different  from  the 
one  we  know  and  will  be  a  much  more 
effective  instrument  for  world  welfare. 

The  volume  is  stimulating  and  inspiring. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  publishers  will 
rapidly  increase  their  reprints  and  transla- 
tions of  leading  European  volumes.  Wide 
reading  by  Americans  of  the  great  books 
of  other  countries  will  be  one  of  the  most 
helpful  influences  that  could  be  injected 
into  our  thinking  at  this  critical  time. 

Ernest  INIinor  Patterson. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jones,  Walter.  Capital  and  Labor,  Their 
Duties  and  Responsibilities.  Pp.  viii, 
168.  Price,  2/6.  London:  P.  S.  King 
&  Son,  Ltd.,  1921. 

Every  now  and  then  some  layman,  with 
inadequate  economic  training,  becomes  so 
imbued  with  a  pet  scheme  for  healing  the 
industrial  ills  of  society  that  he  cannot  re- 
frain from  putting  his  ideas  before  the 
public.  Mr.  Jones  lays  himself  open  to  se- 
vere criticism  in  this  book,  which  bristles 
with  economic  fallacies.  He  believes  that 
the  distraught  condition  of  world  affairs 
today  is  largely  due  to  two  causes :  the  lack 
of  a  brotherly  spirit  between  capital  and 
labor,  and  the  exaction  of  usurious  rates  of 
interest  by  the  oN^Tiers  of  capital.  His 
genial  recommendation  for  better  coopera- 
tion between  workers  and  employers  is  com- 
mendable, though  hardly  original;  but  his 
suggestions  for  stopping  the  "drain  upon 
the  nation"  caused  by  high  interest  rates 
are  ludicrously  naive.  He  would  by  law 
prohibit  a  rate  of  mterest  on  loaned  capital 
in  excess  of  2  per  cent,  and  would  have  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  aid  in  reduc- 
ing the  rate  of  interest  by  supplying  an 
abundant  quantity  of  "liquid  capital"  for 
British  industry  in  the  form  of  an  issue  of 
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paper  money,  reconiinending  not  less  than 
one  billion  pounds  of  "credit  notes"  for  the 
purpose!  Further  comment  is  superfluous. 
The  book  is  obviously  a  vehicle  for  exploit- 
ing the  author's  mischievous  ideas  on  inter- 
est and  money,  which  cannot  be  too 
positively  condemned. 

Raymond  T.  Bye. 
U niter ^ty  of  Pennsylvania. 

Simpson,  Kemper.  Economics  for  the  Ac- 
countant. Pp.  206.  Price,  $2.00.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  1921. 

The  publication  of  this  volume  shows  the 
trend  of  accounting  thought  at  the  j)resent 
time.  During  the  last  decade,  while  there 
has  been  a  wealth  of  literature  upon  account- 
ing subjects,  there  has  been  little  written, 
in  book  form,  dealing  with  accounting  as 
an  api)lication  of  economics.  The  student 
I  if  accounting  will  find  many  and  diverse 
text  books  upon  the  treatment  of  transac- 
tions in  books  of  account  and  upon  the 
preparati<jn  of  business  statements.  He 
will  also  find  a  complete  assortment  of 
publisiied  material  setting  fortli  the  theory 
of  accounts,  but  after  diligent  search  he  will 
find  but  little  literature  wTitten  for  the 
express  purpose  of  discussing  the  relation 
l)ctwecn  economic  conditions  and  their 
expression  in  books  of  accounts  and  state- 
ments. Mr.  8imj)son  attempts  to  present 
this  relation  and.  taking  all  tilings  into  con- 
sideration, he  is  successful. 

The  thought  in  the  mind  of  one  who 
brgiiis  to  read  tliis  book,  mimdy,  that  no 
iimn-  than  an  outline  of  economic  theory 
can  l>c  given  in  u  book  of  two  hundred 
|Mig<»,  a  p(irtiou  of  which  is  sijecifically 
<levote<l  to  accounting,  is  found  to  be  true  as 
he  pnigresses  through  the  volume.  One 
must  take  for  granted  that  tlie  economic 
theories  expressed  are  correct.  There  is  no 
space  for  di.scussion.  At  the  present  sUige 
in  the  development  of  tu;<-ounting  literature 
this  i»  [irobably  an  advantage  l)ecausc 
many  of  lh<»s(?  who  study  accounting  are 
Huniciently  short-sighted  to  avoid  long  <lis- 
eu.isi<»ns  u|ion  theory  in  order  that  they 
nmy  leap  at  once  into  practical  applications. 
It  is  to  Ik;  hoiK?fl  that  such  persons  will  read 
Uiifl  book. 

Oinrrminp  the  theories  expressed  in  llm 


volume,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  author 
has  conformed  to  the  modern  school  of 
thought  in  both  economics  and  the  appli- 
cation of  economics  in  accounting.  It  is  to 
be  supposed  that  there  will  be  some  who 
will  not  agree  with  all  of  the  theories  pre- 
sented ;  notably  those  concerning  the  inclu- 
sion of  interest  in  manufacturing  cost,  and 
value.  This  may  be  expected  in  the  han- 
dling of  any  subject  which  is  not  an  exact 
science. 

The  arrangement  of  the  material  in  the 
book  migiit  be  improved  upon.  The  refer- 
ences to  subsequent  pages  and  chapters  are 
too  frequent.  These  references  cause 
confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  instead 
of  assisting  him  toward  continuity  of 
thought.  Appendices  I  and  II,  upon 
"Interest  as  a  Part  of  Cost,  "and  "Dis- 
puted Items  of  Cost"  might  better  have 
been  placed  as  a  portion  of  the  chapter 
upon  the  doubtful  elements  of  cost.  The 
reviewer  also  believes  that  the  theory  under- 
lying the  handling  of  joint-costs  is  placed  at 
a  point  where  the  reader  is  unprepared  for 
so  technical  a  discussion. 

The  author  is  not  conclusive  in  his  theory 
of  handling  bad  debts  as  a  deduction  from 
gross  sales:  and  in  his  differentiation  be- 
tween the  accountant's  classification  of  cost 
and  the  economist's  classification  of  cost  he 
is  ratlier  willing  to  concede  the  submerging 
of  tlie  underlying  economic  theory  in  its 
presentation  upon  the  books.  Further- 
more, there  seems  to  be  more  or  less  con- 
fusion concerning  the  use  of  the  term 
"accounting  cost. "  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  author  means  to  use  it  in  the  sense  of 
manufacturing  cost  or  total  cost.  The 
author  is,  however,  to  be  commended  for 
the  stand  which  he  has  taken  concerning 
the  appreciation  of  capital  goods.  Some 
theorists  have  permitted  their  theory  to 
over-rule  their  better  judgment  in  this  con- 
nectiim. 

It  is  to  be  hoijcd  that  the  publication  of 
this  book  will  influence  future  writers  in 
order  that  there  may  be  sufficient  literature 
for  the  student  of  economics  who  desires 
accounting  knowledge,  and  for  the  student 
of  accounting  who  desires  economic  knowl- 
edge. 

Thomas  A.  Budd. 

Unirrrsiiy  <f  Pennsylvania. 
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United  States  Interdepartmental  So- 
cial Hygiene  Bo.uid.  Annual  Report, 
1921.  Pp.  198.  Washington:  Govern- 
ment Printing  OflSce,  1921. 

Funk,  John  Clarence.  Vice  and  Health. 
Pp.  174.  Price,  $1.50.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1921. 

Mangold,  George  B.,  Ph.  D.  Children 
Born  Out  of  Wedlock:  A  Sociological 
Study  of  Illegitimacy,  With  Particular 
Reference  to  the  United  States.  Pp.  x, 
214.  Price,  $1.50.  Columbia,  Missouri: 
University  of  Missouri  Studies,  Volume 
III,  Number  3,  Social  Science  Series,  1921. 

The  perversion  and  prostitution  of  so 
fundamental  a  factor  in  life  as  the  sex  im- 
pulse, together  with  the  dire  consequences, 
constitute  a  chapter  of  appalling  horror  in 
the  history  of  human  experience.  There 
are  at  least  three  major  parts  to  this  chap- 
ter, indicative  of  three  more  or  less  distinct 
problems  that  grow  out  of  the  misguidance 
of  this  normal  physiological  function.  They 
are  as  follows :  first,  the  venereal  diseases — 
a  problem  of  health  and  sanitation;  second, 
the  commercialized  aspect — a  problem  of  a 
highly  organized  business  for  exploitation 
and  profit;  and  third,  sexual  immorality — a 
problem  of  individual  conduct.  Listed 
above  are  three  publications,  each  of  which 
bears  primarily  upon  one  of  these  problems. 
They  are  not  exactly  pleasant  reading. 
But  the  tragic  reality  of  that  which  they  de- 
scribe, and  the  stern  necessity  of  what  they 
prescribe^  sharply  challenge  the  thoughtful 
reader. 

During  1918,  the  year  of  the  influenza 
epidemic,  influenza  was  the  cause  of  22  per 
cent,  venereal  diseases  the  cause  of  12  per 
cent,  of  the  days  lost  on  account  of  sickness 
by  soldiers  in  the  entire  American  army. 
Such  data  serve  to  explain  why  the  federal 
government,  which  first  evidenced  an  inter- 
est in  this  whole  field  with  the  passage  of 
the  Mann  Act  in  1910,  was  led  to  cooperate 
actively  with  certain  volunteer  civilian 
organizations  in  1916,  w^hen  American 
troops  were  located  on  the  Mexican  border, 
and,  fiinally,  to  create  the  Interdepartmen- 
tal Social  Hygiene  Board  on  July  6,  1918, 
to  assume  active  leadership  in  the  "aggres- 
sive  intergroup   hygiene   of   the'  venereal 


diseases."  The  first  of  the  above-men- 
tioned publications  is  the  last  annual 
account  of  the  stewardship  of  this  agency 
which,  despite  considerable  opposition, 
has  continued  to  function  since  the  close  of 
the  War.  The  report  of  its  four-fold  activi- 
ties— scientific  research,  educational  re- 
search, protective  medical  measures  and 
protective  social  measures — is  distinctly 
encouraging,  for  it  promises  that,  under 
federal  leadership,  two  of  the  most  danger- 
ous and  destructive  diseases  known  to 
mankind  are  emerging  out  of  the  limbo  of 
quackery  and  neglect. 

The  chief  source  of  infection  are  the  pro- 
fessional prostitutes.  At  least  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  their  number,  according  to  vari- 
ous vice  commission  reports,  are  veiiereally 
diseased.  It  is  with  the  organized  system, 
of  which  the  prostitute  is  the  visible  repre- 
sentative, that  Mr.  Funk,  who  is  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Protective  Social  Mejisures, 
Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Health, 
deals  in  his  book.  After  briefly  summariz- 
ing the  causes,  manifestations,  business 
aspects  and  results  of  commercialized  vice, 
he  considers  what  in  his  judgment  are  the 
best  social  measures  for  meeting  the  prob- 
lem. Good  government,  law  enforcement 
in  local  communities,  extensive  popular 
sex  education — these  are  the  heart  of  the 
program  suggested.  A  brief  outline  of 
medical  and  medico-legal  measures  for  the 
treatment  of  tlie  venereally  diseased  is 
included. 

The  value  of  this  little  book  lies  not  in 
any  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  short, 
sane  and  readable  summarj'  of  the  essential 
facts  regarding  prostitution,  its  relation  to 
disease,  and  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
concrete  in  every  community  that  wishes  to 
make  progress  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
involved. 

"During  the  last  twenty-five  years  two 
books  dealing  with  illegitimacy  have  been 
written  in  the  English  language."  Dr. 
Mangold  has  made  a  valuable  contril)ution 
to  a  scant  literature  on  an  import;int  social 
problem.  His  title,  however,  is  misleading. 
Not  the  child  born  out  of  wedlock,  but 
rather  its  unmarried  mother  is  the  main 
object    of   the    author's    study.      "He    is 
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anxious  particularly  to  present  information 
concerning  causes  and  present  methods  of 
treatment"  (page  Lx). 

"Tlie  causes  of  illegitimacy,"  he  says 
(page  184),  "are  largely  the  causes  of  im- 
morality ...  the  problem  of  illegitimacy  is 
therefore  similar  and  yet  not  identical  to 
tiiat  of  immorality.  ...  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  writer  tliat  ignorance  and  low  ideals 
are  the  chief  causes  of  illegitimacy"  (page 

41).  .     . 

Relative  to  treatment  he  insists  that 
illegitimacy  "cannot  be  adequately  handled 
except  by  persons  animated  with  lofty 
social  ideals  and  trained  to  work  out  each 
individual  problem"  (page  90).  This  is 
just  what  he  does  not  find.  An  overwhelm- 
ing proportion  of  cases  are  handled  either 
by  commercial  agencies  whose  traffic  in 
infants  and  exjjloitation  of  mothers  indi- 
cates something  far  removed  from  lofty 
ideals,  or  by  puljlic  and  private  philan- 
thropic agencies  whose  methods  are  anti- 
cjuated,  who  lack  social  perspective,  and  to 
whom  effective  case-work  is  unknowTi. 

The  bo<jk  is  a  calm  setting  forth  of  a  de- 
pressing situation.  The  work  shows  an 
apt  combination  of  scientific  analysis  and 
deep  symi)athy.  There  is  an  excellent 
bibliography. 

James  H.  S.  Bossard. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

TosDAL,  IIaruy  R.  Problems  in  Sales 
Management.  Pp.  OT'i.  Price,  $5.00. 
Chicago:  A..  W.  Shaw  Company,  1921. 

Mtxlern  business  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly conscious  of  the  necessity  for  a  more 
Rfientific  approach  to  the  problems  of 
distribution.  Professor  Tosdal's  l)ook, 
cntitl<'«l  Problems  in  Sales  Manaijcmcnt,  con- 
Hists  in  an  almost  exhaustive  treatise  of 
the  selling  history  of  various  businesses 
tiimn^thout  the  United  States.  Such  toj)ics 
as  the  "IxK-ation  of  Sales  Ilcjuhiuarters, " 
"Loailion  of  Ware  Houses,"  "Sales  De- 
parlmcntali/atidn, ""  Scope  of  Rrsrarch  and 
Planning,"  "(iualificalions  of  Salesmen," 
"Srl«'<ti(>n  of  Salesmen,"  "Market  Analy- 
.si.i,"  "Districting  Salesmen,"  "Sales  Man- 
ual," "Paying  Salesmen,"  etc.,  arc  sug- 
gestive of  the  (ompn-hensivc  grasj)  of  the 
interrelate<l  problems  confronting  adminis- 
trators in  their  search  for  princijiles  to  meet 


the  competitive  and  efficiency  demands  of 
modern  sales  management.  Professor  Tos- 
dal's analysis  of  these  factors  is  suggestive 
of  "a  method  which  employs  the  habit  of 
making  decision  upon  facts  and  evidence 
rather  than  upon  guesswork." 

Practical  problems  for  student  analysis 
have  been  selected  with  a  view  "to  bring 
out  the  high  spots  in  sales  management  and 
are  all  based  upon  the  experiences  of  going 
concerns." 

The  arrangement  of  materials  and  the 
problems  suggested  aim  to  develop  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  significance  of  the  functional 
place  of  principles  in  relation  to  increased 
efficiency  in  sales  administration.  This 
book  in  its  concrete  presentation  of  actual 
working  situations  should  be  invaluable  to 
present-day  sales  administrators  and  ex- 
ecutives who  have  the  mental  capacity 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  utilizing  the 
experiences  of  others. 

Because  of  its  abundance  of  verifiable 
material  and  accuracy  of  analysis  this  text 
should  come  to  have  a  definite  place  in  the 
study  of  modern  selling  problems.  From  a 
university  point  of  view  involving  instruc- 
tion, however,  its  material  implies  a  back- 
ground much  more  elemental  and  funda- 
mental than  the  writer  discloses.  In  other 
words,  this  text  is  more  nearly  adapted  to 
graduate  students  who  have  had  intensive 
courses  in  more  sciences  than  psychology. 
Modern  distribution  implies  physiologj', 
biology,  sociology  and  political  science. 
Administrative  sales  management  will  never 
attain  the  dignity  of  professionalism  until 
sales  policy  is  based  on  the  correlated  flow- 
ering concepts  involved  in  the  humanities. 
The  teclmique  of  the  subjective  aspects  is 
more  suggestive  in  this  book  than  a  reality. 
However,  Professor  Tosdal's  mastery  of  the 
objective  phases  of  sales  management  is 
complete.  Tlie  future  will  have  as  its  con- 
tribution to  the  field  of  distribution  that 
master  mind,  capable  of  selling  administra- 
tion, whose  outlook  is  capable  of  unifying 
the  subjective  individual  growth  concepts 
with  those  of  objectivity.  The  correlation 
of  these  two  processes,  the  subjective  and 
objective,  gives  freedom  so  ,to  create  in 
terms  of  principles  that  business  organiza- 
tion may  function  for  the  common  good  of 
consumer,  distributor  and  manufacturer. 
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Texts  similar  to  Sales  Management  are 
pioneer  books  pointing  the  way  to  better 
selling  methods.  Our  educational  problem 
is  to  get  these  books  related  to  the  student 
relative  to  his  ability  to  grasp  and  scien- 
tifically apply  the  principles  suggested. 

When  the  field  of  distribution  shall  have 
succeeded  in  getting  its  principles  of  action 
analyzed  in  relation  to  the  science  of 
economics  and  the  art  of  business.  Profes- 
sor Tosdal's  book  will  be  found  to  have  been 
fundamental  in  making  us  realize  the  facts 
out  of  which  principles  and  theories  of 
modern  sales  management  must  necessarily 
evolve. 

Herbert  W.  Hess. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Powell,  Fred  Wilbur.  The  Railroads  of 
Mexico.  Pp.  vii,  226.  Boston:  The 
Stratford  Company,  1921. 

The  United  States  as  a  world  power  must 
perforce  be  interested  in  other  nations.  A 
keen  interest  in  our  neighbor  to  the  south, 
however,  long  antedated  our  active  partici- 
pation in  international  affairs.  American 
capital  invested  in  the  country  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande  has  served  to  direct  attention 
to  the  Mexican  government  and  its  re- 
sources, especially  during  the  last  ten  years, 
when  changing  governments  have  jeopard- 
ized both  their  national  and  foreign  invest- 
ments. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  Mexico 
of  the  last  decade  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
phase  of  the  subject  not  touched  upon. 
Such  a  phase,  however,  Mr.  Powell  finds  in 
railroads  and  their  condition  in  the  period 
following  the  presidency  of  Porfirio  Diaz. 
The  discussion  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  shows  the  policies  of  Diaz  by 
which  he  encouraged  the  building  of  rail- 
roads with  foreign  capital.  At  the  close  of 
his  regime  nearly  a  billion  dollars  of  Ameri- 
can capital  had  been  invested  in  Mexico, 
about  two-thirds  of  which  was  connected 
with  railroads.  American  capitalists  owned 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  entire  invest- 
ment in  the  16,000  miles  of  Mexican  lines. 
Part  I  shows,  also,  the  conditions  under 
which  the  lines  were  built,  the  diflSculty  of 
operation  during  the  period  1910-1920,  the 
service  maintained  and  the  claims  of  Ameri- 
can investors  for  damages  incurred  during 


this  decade.  The  accounts  consist  of  quo- 
tations from  the  annual  reports  of  railroads, 
from  presidential  messages,  legal  documents 
and  press  reports. 

Considering  Mr.  Powell's  knowledge  of 
railroads  in  general,  and  his  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  those  of  Mexico,  he 
could  himself  have  given  a  better  digested, 
and  consequently  more  valuable,  contribu- 
tion than  the  one  on  pages  25-67,  made 
up,  as  it  is,  largely  of  page  after  page  of 
quoted  statements.  Tlie  concluding  chap- 
ter of  this  part  is  a  more  constructive 
piece  of  work,  pointing  out  the  dependence 
of  INIexican  railways  upon  foreign  capital 
and  the  necessity  for  political  stability  before 
the  transportation  problem  can  be  solved. 
Part  I  is  the  most  valuable  section  of  the 
book,  since  it  shows  the  present  state  of  the 
lines  after  years  of  disturbing  conditions. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  is  a  history 
of  the  beginning  of  Mexican  transportation 
and  a  detailed  account  in  some  ten  chapters 
of  the  development  of  as  many  separate 
systems  in  the  country.  It  forms  al)ack- 
ground  for  the  more  interesting  revolution- 
ary period  of  the  last  ten  years,  described  in 
the  earlier  pages.  These  ten  short  chapters 
(averaging  less  than  three  pages  each)  show 
the  character  of  railroad  concessions  in 
Mexico,  the  early  participation  of  Ameri- 
can interests,  and  the  more  recent  tendency 
to  free  themselves  from  foreign  control. 

Mexican  railroads  have  been  closely 
connected  with  political  affairs  from  the 
early  days  of  Diaz  to  the  Obregon  govern- 
ment. Subsidies  have  been  granted  to 
practically  every  line  in  the  country  and 
government  control  of  all  lines  has  been  the 
ultimate  aim.  The  results,  both  political 
and  economic,  of  this  national  policy  the 
author  presents  in  Part  III.  Railroads 
were  built  to  afford  transportation  either  to 
a  port  or  to  the  American  border,  but  they 
have  not  developed  the  country  as  was 
expected.  High  freight  rates,  excessive  cost 
of  construction  and  the  general  apathy  of 
the  people  have  kept  Mexican  lines  from 
becoming  great  arteries  of  trade. 

An  excellent  bibliography  of  twenty-four 
pages,  covering  books,  periodicals  and  legal 
documents,  is  appended  to  the  study. 

Harry  T.  Colungs. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Turner,  John  Roscoe.  The  Ricardian 
Rait  T/ieory.  Pp.  xix,  221.  Price,  $4.00. 
New  York:  The  Xew  York  University 
Press,  1921. 

Students  of  the  past  generation  have  paid 
scant  lieed  to  early  American  economists. 
Tlie  period  before  the  Civil  War,  and  even 
tlie  post-war  decade  witli  its  many  mone- 
tary and  tiiriff  questions,  were  dominated 
l)y  the  iiiHuence  of  Kicardo  and  Mill  rather 
tlian  that  of  American  writers.  Professor 
Turner's  hook.  The  Ricardian  Rent  Theory 
in  Early  American  Economics,  endeavors  to 
bring  together  the  doctrines  of  these  neglec- 
ted wTiters  and  to  show  their  contributions 
to  early  economic  science. 

Tliis  study  was  begun  and  completed 
eight  years  ago  by  Professor  Turner,  then  a 
graduate  student.  It  is  presented  as 
originally  written,  except  for  the  omission 
in  large  part  of  a  sixty  page  critique  of  the 
Ricardian  rent  doctrine,  which  is  sum- 
marized in  the  first  chapter  of  the  book. 
The  b(Kly  of  the  study,  comprising  Chapters 
II  to  IX,  di.scusses  the  views  concerning 
rent,  population  and  related  subjects  of 
some  fiftwn  .\merican  economists  of  the 
|M'ri(Kl  1K20  1880.  Of  those  mentioned, 
Francis  Wayland,  Henry  C.  Carey,  Francis 
Howen  and  .\rthur  L.  Perry  are  best  kno^^■n. 
This  dfUiiled  study  of  each  of  the  writers  is 
followed  by  a  resume  of  the  doctrines  advo- 
cate<I  by  them,  regarding  wealth,  value, 
capital,  jMipulation  and  rent.  Professor 
Fetter's  intro<luclion,  dealing  with  the  place 
of  these  men  and  their  writings  in  economic 
liteniture,  and  the  extensive  bibliography  at 
llie  end  of  tin-  study,  are  worthy  additions. 

'ITie  treatment  limits  itself  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  rent  d<Ktrine  of  Ricanh)  with  its 
nee«'SHjiry  implications  in  the  theory  of  popu- 
lation and  the  law  of  diminishing  returns. 
Its  chief  value  Vwn  in  a  ctimprehensive  treat- 
ment of  the  d(H'trines  of  llu'se  early  writers. 
The  author  point.H out:  (1)  That  tliey  deserve 
a  higher  jilaec  than  wa.s  accorded  them  in 
I'rofe.HHor  Dunbar's  article  in  the  North 
Itnrrinin  liiritw  (187(J);  and  (2)  that  they 
sliiiwed  an  indei)enclenee  of  jud^'nient.  fos- 
leretl  by  their  new  environment.  Stuih-nts 
of  crononiic  theory  will  welc<»me  this  study 
in  a  field  previously  treated  only  in  scattered 
articles.  IIarhy  T.  Collinos. 

UnittTsity  nf  Pennsylvania. 


B  OWLET,  Arthur  L.  Elements  of  Statis- 
tics 4th  Edition,  revised.  Pp.  xi,  459. 
Price,  24s.  London:  P.  S.  King  &  Son 
Ltd.,  1921. 

The  first  edition  of  this  text  was  published 
in  1901,  while  mathematical  statistical 
anah'sis  was  still  relatively  in  its  infancy. 
Developments  of  method  since  that  time 
have  been  great  and  applications  of  the 
more  refined  methods  of  analysis  have  been 
still  greater.  In  the  field  of  economics,  in 
particular,  the  first  application  of  the 
method  of  correlation  to  a  time  series,  so  far 
as  I  am  aw^are,  was  published  in  1901,  viz.. 
Hooker's  Study  of  the  Marriage  Rate  and 
Trade.  The  present  revised  edition  of 
Rowley's  text  reflects  these  developments. 
In  Part  I,  for  instance,  dealing  with  general 
elementary  methods,  the  chapter  on  "Appli- 
cation of  Averages  to  Tabulation"  has  been 
replaced  by  one  on  "Measurements  of  Dis- 
persion and  Skewness." 

The  more  extended  changes  and  addi- 
tions, however,  have  been  made  in  Part  II, 
dealing  with  the  applications  of  mathematics 
to  statistics.  This  part  has  been  completely 
rewTitten  and  the  treatment  of  theory  is 
much  more  detailed  and  more  extended. 
The  author  states  that  his  treatment 
and  his  selection  of  examples  have  been 
chosen  in  particular  with  reference  to  prob- 
lems arising  in  sociological  and  economic 
investigations;  whereas,  as  is  well  known, ^ 
modern  statistical  theory  has  developed 
largely  in  connection  with  biological 
investigations. 

One  significant  change  is  noted  in  his 
development  of  theory.  In  the  1901  edition 
an  effort  was  made  to  obtain  the  principal 
derivations,  e.g.  the  law  of  error,  by  the 
use  of  algebra  only;  in  the  present  edition 
he  very  frankly  gives  up  this  plan  and  uses 
calculus.  The  field  of  stiitistical  theory  has 
become  so  broadened  in  the  last  twenty 
years  that  a  large  portion  of  the  literature 
cannot  be  read  without  a  knowledge  of 
calculus.  Rowley  mentions,  significantly, 
in  his  i)reface  that  "no  one  should  attempt 
to  measure  correlation  till  he  has  studied 
the  theory  closely  and  critically" — a 
viewpoint  with  which  I  am  in  complete 
sympathy. 

It  is  a  joy  to  note  the  expansion  in  this 
new  edition — its  extent  and  its  direction. 
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The  number  of  economists  in  the  Imited 
States  who  are  using  the  newer  methods  of 
statistical  anaylsis  and  who  have  anything 
like  an  adequate  matliematical  training  is 
still  relatively  small.  More  texts  like 
Bowley  and  Yule,  which  bring  together  and 
summarize  the  widely  scattered  results  of 
researches  mto  method,  will  greatly  assist 
the  extension  of  this  knowledge  to  larger 
and  larger  numbers. 

Bruce  D.  Mudgett. 
University  of  Minnesota. 


Barnes,  H.  E.  The  Social  History  of  the 
Western  World.  An  Outline  Syllabus. 
Pp.  xii,  126.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  1921. 

Prospective  purchasers  of  this  book 
should  have  their  attention  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  book  is  merely  a  syllabus  in 
bold  outline  form  of  the  social  history  of 
the  Western  World.  It  is  not  a  uiouograph 
nor  is  it  a  treatise.  It  is  an  arrangement  of 
topics  carefully  chosen  with  readings  indi- 
cated without  critical  comment. 


Taussig,  Frank  William.  Selected  Read- 
ings in  International  Trade  and  Tariff 
Problems.  Pp.  x,  566.  New  York: 
Ginn  and  Company,  1921. 

These  readings  are  divided  into  three 
parts.  Part  one  gives  an  analysis  of  the 
economics  of  international  trade  by  emi- 
nent economists  such  as  Mill,  Cairnes, 
Taussig  and  Bullock.  Part  two  gives  the 
argument  of  the  classic  economists  and  one 
or  two  modern  economists  for  and  against 
free  trade.  Part  three  contains  the  im- 
portant public  documents  in  the  United 
States,  such  as  excerpts  from  Hamilton's 
Report  on  Manufactures,  Gallatin's  Free 
Trade  Memorial  and  Henry  Clay's  Speech 
on  American  Industry. 

The  average  reader  will  find  three  arti- 
cles in  these  readings  of  outstanding  interest 
and  importance  at  the  present  time.  One  is 
an  article  by  Messrs.  Bullock,  Williams  and 
Tucker  on  "The  Balance  of  Trade  in  the 
United  States."  The  second  is  an  article  by 
Adolf  Wagner  on  "Agrarian  State  Versus 
Manufacturing  State."  The  third  is  an 
article  by  Lujo  Brentano  on  "The  Terrors 
of  the  Predominantly  Industrial  State." 
These  articles  are  particularly  pertinent  to 
the  type  of  discussion  we  have  in  this  country 
at  this  time. 

The  readings  were  selected  primarily  for 
use  in  a  university  class  dealing  with  the 
tariff  but  they  will  prove  equally  valuable 
to  those  desiring  to  have  at  hand  as  a  refer- 
ence book  the  arguments  of  the  leading 
economists  for  and  against  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff.  There  are  excerpts  also 
from  the  works  of  Grover  Cleveland, 
William  McKinley  and  Thomas  B.  Reed. 


Mitchell,  Wesley  C.,et  al.  The  Income 
in  the  United  States.  Its  Amount  and 
Distribution,  1909-1919.  Volume  I. 
New  York :  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company, 
1921. 

The  authors  of  this  volume  and  of  Vol- 
ume II,  which  is  to  appear  in  a  few  weeks, 
are  comiectcd  with  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research.  This  body  was  incor- 
porated in  1920  "to  conduct  quantitative 
investigations  into  subjects  that  affect 
public  welfare,"  and  is  already  engaged  in 
other  studies. 

This  study  of  national  income  was  greatly 
needed  and  will  be  of  value  not  only  to 
economists  but  to  legislators  and  to  business 
men.  Separate  investigators  working  in- 
dependently and  with  different  methods 
analj'zed  the  national  income.  Mr.  W.  I. 
King,  whose  inquiry  into  the  same  subject 
several  years  ago  has  been  our  standard 
work  on  the  subject,  estimated  the  income 
by  sources  of  production,  the  "income  pro- 
duced— the  statistics  of  coal  and  metals 
mined,  lumber  cut,  crops  grown,  raw  mate- 
rials transported  or  manufactured,  and  the 
like."  Mr.  Knauth  estimated  it  by  income 
received,  using  "income  tax  returns,  reports 
on  wages  and  salaries,  investigations  of  the 
profits  of  farmers,  and  the  like."  ITie  two 
results  are  analjzed  in  various  ways  and 
are  then  combined.  The  fuial  estimate 
shows  a  total  national  income  ranging  from 
$28,800,000,000  in  1909  to  $61,000,000,000 
in  1918.  Divided  by  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  the  per  capita  income  ranges 
from  $319  in  1909  to  $586  in  1918.  These 
figures,  however,  are  deceptive  because  of 
the  rise  in  prices,  and  are  corrected  by  ad- 
justing them  to  the  price  level  of  1913. 
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The  total  national  income  thus  estimated 
was  $30,100,000,000  in  1909  and  $38,800,- 
000,000  in  1918,  while  the  per  capita  income 
was  $333  in  1913  and  $372  in  1918.  Small 
as  these  amounts  are,  they  are  larger  than 
in  any  other  country.  Per  capita  income 
in  tlie  United  States  in  1914  was  $335;  then 
followed  Australia  with  $203;  the  United 
Kingdom  with  $243;  Germany  with  $146; 
Spain  with  $54,  and  Japan  with  only  $29. 

Estimates  are  also  made  by  Mr.  Macaulay 
of  tlie  actual  distribution  of  this  income 
ainnntr  the  various  groups  of  workers  and  in 


other  ways;  but  a  brief  summary  is  apt  to 
be  misleading,  so  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  volume  itself.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  will  be  widely  read  and  will  meet  a  very 
distinct  need  in  this  important  field.  We 
may  add  that  it  will  dispel  many  false 
notions  regarding  war  prosperity  and  other 
matters,  although  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  authors  draw  very  few  conclusions, 
leaving  to  the  reader  the  application  of 
their  work. 

Ernest  IVIinor  Patterson. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Notes  on  Recent  German  Official  Publication 


CINCE  January,  1921,  the  Statistical 
Bureau  of  the  German  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  publishing  a  monthly  peri- 
<><lical,  entitled  Wirischajt  und  Statistik 
(Kconi)iny  and  Statistics),  which  should 
prove  an  indispensable  addition  to  the  vari- 
ous official  i)ublications  of  the  present  Ger- 
man gcjvernment.  It  contains  the  most 
importimt  statistical  compilations  made  by 
the  Federal  Statistical  Bureau,  concerning 
domestic  economic  conditions,  and  pre- 
sents them  clearly  and  comprehensively  as 
tliey  arc  compiled  from  month  to  month. 
It  also  includes  detiiiled  comparative 
statistics  pertaining  to  general  financial 
and  industrial  conditions  in  various  foreign 
countries,  including  tlie  United  States. 

The  reports  deal  with  all  phases  of  ec- 
onomic activity,  such  as  production  and 
ctin.sunipti(»n.  trade  and  commerce,  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices,  wages  in  various  in- 
dustrii-s,  money  and  finance,  territorial 
|)robiems  and  movement  of  jjopulation. 
Mu<li  of  the  statistical  material  is  supple- 
nirntrtl  with  detiiiled  graphs  and  charts. 

The  peritxlical  is  to  appear  ;is  a  semi- 
monthly publication  in  the  near  future. 
A.M  no  public  revenues  are  availabU-  for  the 
I)ur|»osc,  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale 
of  the  [KTi<Klical  must  defray  the  expenses 
of  publication.  Consetjuently  it  is  not 
available  for  free  exchange. 

,\  se'o.nd  imporUint  German  government 
publication  is  the  licichs-ArlnU.shlatt, 
(Federal  Ijil»or  Journal)  the  ofiirial  organ 
of  the  Dtpartnunt  of  I^ibor  and  the 
Federal  Kmployment  Bureau.     It  is  pub- 


lished semi-monthly,  the  new  series  of  this 
journal  dating  from  September,  1920. 

The  periodical  contains  an  official  and  an 
unofficial  division.  The  former  includes  the 
latest  labor  legislation,  labor  agreements, 
trade  union  regulations,  building  and  hous- 
ing laws  and  labor  compensation  acts. 
The  latter  includes  a  monthly  survey  of  the 
labor  market  in  Germany,  statistical  data 
on  unemployment  in  various  occupations 
and  professions  and  cost  of  living  statistics. 
This  information  is  followed  by  a  series  of 
special  articles  written  by  government 
officials.  These  articles  deal  primarily 
with  general  labor  problems.  In  addition, 
it  contains  a  resume  of  economic  and  un- 
employment conditions  in  foreign  countries. 
Finally,  it  includes  a  bibliography  of  all 
official  reports  and  publications  received  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  during  the  month, 
together  with  a  brief  review  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  publications. 

Both  of  the  above  periodicals  are  pub- 
lished by  Reimer  Hobbing,  Berlin,  S.  W.  61 , 
Grossbeerenstnisse  17.  The  annual  sub- 
scription price  of  the  former  in  Germany 
is  36  marks,  and  of  the  latter  80  marks. 
Tliese  publications  should  prove  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  reference  library  of  any- 
one interested  particularly  in  the  general 
economic  conditions  in  Central  Europe. 

A  communication,  recently  received 
from  the  German  Red  Cross  Committee 
in  Frankfurt  am  Main,  calls  attention  to  a 
collection  of  War  Litcratvre  on  Belgium, 
1914-1918.  contained  in  the  archives  of  this 
committee. 
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The  collection  includes  all  publications 
concerning  Belgium  during  the  World  War, 
the  detailed  catalogue  listing  more  than 
three  thousand  individual  documents, 
books,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  posters, 
placards  and  pictures.  In  its  completeness 
this  collection  offers  excellent  source  mate- 
rial for  thorough-going  study  of  the  Belgian 
problem  during  the  war,  for  it  also  con- 
tains an  abundance  of  rare  secret  docu- 
ments. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  catalogue 
lists  the  following  items: 

1.  German  official  reports  concerning 
Belgian  problems  (political,  economic,  etc.). 

2.  Books  and  pamphlets  concerning 
German  administration,  as  well  as  domestic 
and  foreign  policies  in  Belgium. 

3.  Historical  background  of  the  War  and 
propaganda  literature. 

4.  The  Walloon  movement  in  occupied 
Belgium.     (Books  and  pamphlets.) 

5.  Questions  concerning  militarism  and 
atrocities.     (Books  and  pamphlets.) 

6.  Flemish  movement  in  the  occupied 
territory  including  problems  dealing  with 
public  instruction  and  the  University  of 
Ghent  as  well  as  the  problem  of  language 
and  the  Council  of  Flanders. 

7.  Belgian  secret  press.  (Books  and 
pamphlets.) 

8.  Belgian  and  Flemish  literature. 


9.  Individual  items,  mounted,  such  iis 
circulars,  pictures,  cards  representing  King 
Albert  and  his  household,  the  deportation, 
circulars  by  Cardinal  Mercier  and  concern- 
ing him,  leaflets  scattered  by  aviators  over 
Belgium,  documentary  evidence  concern- 
ing the  Belgian  secret  press  and  pamphlets 
dealing  with  the  Flemish  movement. 

10.  Periodicals,  including  newspapers 
discussing  the  Walloon  IVIovement  in  Bel- 
gium and  beyond  the  border,  as  well  as  Wal- 
loon periodicals,  complete  file  of  German 
official  correspondence  pertaining  to  Bel- 
gium, extracts  from  the  Daily  Press,  the 
official  organ  intended  only  for  administra- 
tive purposes,  periodicals  of  the  Belgian 
secret  press,  including  an  almost  complete 
original  authentic  copy  of  the  well  known 
secret  newspaper  La  Libre  Belgique,  and 
lastly  newspapers  from  occupied  Belgium, 
both  single  copies  and  files. 

11.  Posters,  four  hundred  photographs 
and  two  hundred  originals. 

12.  Picture  placards  advertising  the 
theatre,  sport  and  art. 

The  entire  collection  is  offered  for  sale, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  Red  Cross  Com- 
mittee of  Frankfurt  amMain.Goethestrasse 
4,  the  stipulated  price  for  the  collection 
being  one  thousand  dollars. 

K^VRL   SCHOLZ. 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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I.     REMEW    OF    THE    ACADEMY'S 
ACTIVITIES 

VVTITII  each  year  the  Academy  carries 
forward  towards  more  complete  reah- 
zutiun  the  great  purposes  for  which  it  was 
founded.  The  existence  of  a  national 
fonim  free  from  all  political  and  partisan 
affiliations  is  of  inestimable  value  in  a  de- 
mocracy such  as  ours.  Through  the  Acad- 
cnij''s  efTorts,  both  in  its  publications  and 
at  its  .scssioEi.s,  an  ever  increasing  body  of 
valuable  material  is  made  available  to  the 
American  public.  With  each  year  the 
Academy  is  becoming  an  iucrejisingly  im- 
portant factor  in  the  enlightenment  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  confidence  which  it 
inspires  and  enjoys  in  all  sections  of  the 
<  ountry,  is  a  source  of  great  strength  to  our 
work  and  should  also  be  reason  for  just 
I)ride  to  every  member. 

Throughout  the  year  the  Academy  has 
eiijoye*!  the  devoted  and  unselfish  eflforts 
of  an  Editorial  Council  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  and  your 
Hoard  desires  to  avail  itself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  acknowledge  and  express  a  deep 
M-nsc  of  the  obligation  which  we  all  owe  to 
the  members  of  this  Board,  and  to  those 
ouf>i(ie  the  Board  who  have  undertaken 
the  editorship  of  special  volumes. 

^  our  Board  desires  again  to  emphasize 
I  lie  iiii|)orljiM(<-  of  securing  for  the  Academy 
I  sjMrial  endowment  fund  for  tlic  purpose 
of  extending  the  research  activities  of  the 
Academy.  Those  in  <harge  of  the  Acad- 
emy's oclivitivii  should  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion to  engage  the  services  of  highly  trained 
inve.itigutors  to  prepare  special  reports  on 
'Ik-  inip<irtanl  economic,  industrial  and 
•  K-ial  i>roblenis  confronting  the  country. 
\Ve  are  in  hopes  that  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  members  of  the  .\ca(lemy,  it 
\mI1  be  p(wsible  to  .secure  such  a  fund  for 
reneun  h  work,  and  in  addition,  a  fund  suf- 
ficient to  provide  the  Academy  with  the 
building  .so  urgently  needed  to  make  its 
w«)rk  more  efFcetive. 


Your  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  Academy  should 
undertake  exhaustive  investigations  of  the 
problems  of  national  importance  through 
the  establishment  of  annual  fellowships. 
As  a  first  step  in  this  direction,  the  Acad- 
emy established  a  research  fellowship  for  a 
period  of  one  3'ear  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing a  careful  scientific  study  of  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  in  Haiti  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  Dr.  Carl  Kelsey,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  to  this  fel- 
lowship and  has  just  returned  from  a  study 
of  the  conditions  in  these  two  republics. 
In  the  March  issue  of  the  Annals  (1922) 
the  results  of  this  studj-  will  appear  in  a 
special  monograph. 

II.    PUBLICATIONS 

During  the  year  1921  the  Academy  pub- 
lished the  following  special  volumes: 

Present  Day  Immigration  (with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Japanese)  January. 

The  International  Trade  Situation 
(March). 

Taxation  and  Public  Expenditures 
(May). 

The  Place  of  the  United  States  in  a 
World  Organization  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Peace  (July). 

The  Revival  of  American  Business 
(September). 

Thirtieth  Anniversary  Index  (Septem- 
ber Supplement). 

C'hild  Welfare  (November). 

Austria  Today  (November  Supplement). 

III.    MEETINGS 

During  the  year  that  has  just  come  to  a 
close  the  Academy  held  the  following  ses- 
sions: 

February  19,  Some  Present  Day  Inter- 
national Problems. 

April  2,  Shall  Europe's  War  Debt  to  the 
United  States  be  Cancelled.' 

Maij  1.3  and  U,  The  Twenty-Fifth  An- 
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nual  Meeting.  The  Place  of  the  United 
States  in  a  World  Organization  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace. 

November  5,  Unemployment  and  Its 
Remedies. 

December  S,  Russia  and  Her  Problems. 

IV.    MEMBERSHIP 

During  the  year  1921  the  Academy  re- 
ceived 1,311  new  members  and  212  new 
subscriptions,  or  a  total  of  1,523.  The 
Academy  lost  48  members  by  death;  504, 
by  resignation;  and  263  delinquents  were 
dropped.  The  present  membership  of  the 
Academy  is  6,533  members  and  1,358  sub- 
scribers or  a  total  of  7,891, 

V.    FINANCIAL  CONDITION 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
Academy  for  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  are 
clearly  set  forth  in  the  treasurer's  report. 
The  accounts  were  submitted  to  Messrs. 
E.  P.  Moxey  and  Company  for  audit,  and 
copy  of  their  statement  is  appended  here- 
with. In  order  to  lighten  the  expenses 
incident  to  the  Annual  Meeting  a  fund  of 
$1,525  was  raised. 

The  Board  desires  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  its  gratitude  to  the  con- 
tributors to  this  fund. 

VI.    CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  your  Board  desires  to  say 
that  it  has  endeavored  to  the  best  of  its 
ability  to  carry  out  the  important  duties 
entrusted  to  it  by  the  members  of  the 
Academy. 

To  make  this  work  more  effective,  how- 
ever, the  Academy  needs  the  more  active 
interest  and  cooperation  of  members  in 
every  section  of  the  coimtry.  There  is  no 
section  which  is  not  well  represented  by 
leaders  of  thought  and  action.     Through 


their  efforts  the  influence  of  the  Academy 
can  be  strengthened  in  every  state  of  the 
Union,  and  your  Board  desires  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  make  a  plea  for  a  nu)re 
active  participation  of  the  members  in  our 
work. 

January  13th,  1022. 
Charles  J.  Rhoads,  Esq.,  Treas., 

American  Academrj  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Sir:  — 

We  herewith  report  that  we  have  audited 
the  books  and  accounts  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  for 
its  fiscal  year  ended  December  31,  1921. 

We  have  prepared  and  submit  herewith 
statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
during  the  above  indicated  period,  to- 
gether with  statement  of  assets  as  at  De- 
cember 31,  1921. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  were  veri- 
fied by  a  comparison  of  the  entries  for  same 
appearing  in  the  treasurer's  cash  book  with 
the  record  of  bank  deposits  and  were  found 
to  be  in  accord  herewith. 

The  disbursements,  as  shown  by  the  cash 
book,  were  supported  by  proper  vouchers. 
These  vouchers  were  in  the  form  of  can- 
celled paid  checks  or  receipts  for  moneys 
expended.  These  were  examined  by  us 
and  verified  the  correctness  of  the  pay- 
ments made. 

The  investment  securities  listed  in  the 
statement  of  assets  were  examined  by  us 
and  were  found  to  be  correct  and  in  accord 
with  the  books. 

As  the  result  of  our  audit  and  examina- 
tion we  certify  that  the  statements  sub 
mittcd  herewith  are  true  and  cfirrcct. 
Yours  respectfully, 

Edward  P.  Moxey  &  Co., 
Certified  Public  Accountants. 
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AMERICAN  ACADEMY  OF  POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Fiscal  Year 
Ended  December  31,  1921 

Cash  DeScit  January  1,  1921 $431 .54 

Receipts 

Members'  Dues $36,860.23 

Life  Memberships 150 .  00 

Special  Donations 1,629.00 

Subscriptions 7,920.73 

Sales  of  Publications 4,350.87 

Interest  on  Investment  and  Bank  Balances 6,006 .  09 

Sundries 173 .  08 

57,090.00 

Disbursements  $56,658.46 

Office  Expense* ". $9,402. 14 

Philadelphia  Meetings 4,681 .25 

Publicity  Expense 7,196.71 

Publication  of  The  Annals 29,199.44 

Membership  Records 3,671 .  68 

— $54,965.39 

Cash  Balance  December  31,  1921 $1,693.07 

Assets 

Investments  (book  value) $117,376. 27 

Cash: 

In  Academy  Office $400 .  00 

In  Treasurer's  Hands,  Girard  Trust  Company 1,293.07 

1,693.07 

$119,069.34 

•Of  this  amount,  $1,500  was  paid  to  Dr.  Carl  Kelsey  for  research  work  on  the  island  of  Haiti 
and  Sunto  Domingo.     In  1920,  $1,000  was  advanced  for  this  same  purpose. 
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CODES  of  ethics  are  important 
agencies  for  social  control.  The 
complexities  and  the  specializations  of 
modern  industrial  life  leave  many  indi- 
viduals unable  to  judge  whether  or  not 
a  member  of  any  profession  has  per- 
formed his  services  with  due  regard  to 
the  interests  of  all,  as  well  as  with  due 
regard  to  the  interests  of  his  client.  In 
all  but  the  crassest  and  most  obvious 
defaults  in  service  standards  the  work 
of  the  physician  must  be  judged  by 
physicians  and  that  of  the  la\vyer,  by 
lawyers.  And  so  with  each  of  the  pro- 
fessions. The  higher  the  skill,  the 
greater  the  need  for  organized  group 
effort  toward  maintaining  a  fine  sense 
of  obligations,  not  primarily  to  others 
in  the  same  profession,  but  chiefly  to 
the  general  well-being  of  all. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  ideal  of  all  the 
professions  is  public  service  and  not 
monetary  gain.  The  very  opportuni- 
ties for  anti-social  conduct  call  forth 
organized  effort  to  taboo  unprofessional 
conduct.  The  constructive  aim  of  each 
of  the  professions  must  therefore  be  the 
public  good.  The  member  of  each  of 
the  professions  has  as  his  means  of 
livelihood  the  heritage  of  the  ages  in 
his  science.  His  earning  power  and  his 
opportunity  for  immortality  of  influence 
depend  upon  the  careful  work  of  count- 
less predecessors.  The  training  neces- 
sary to  a  mastery  of  a  profession  gives 
the  opportunity,  but  not  the  reason, 
for  enforcing  high  standards  of  conduct 
throughout  the  profession. 

Until  very  recently  business  was 
looked  upon  solely  as  a  means  to  a 
selfish  end.  The  ethics  of  business  were 
those  of  the  barter-market.  The  buyer 
could  beware.  The  sole  test  of  the  seller 
was  what  he  could  get  away  with.  But 
modern  transportation  systems  have 
changed  all  this.     Oranges  grown  in 


California  must  now  be  marketed  in 
Philadeljjhia  and  automobiles  arc  now 
made  in  Detroit  tobesoldin  the  Orient. 
The  manufacturer  sells  to  distant  un- 
known customers  through  advertising. 
Even  contracts  to  buy  and  to  sell,  in 
these  days  of  the  telephone,  are  largely 
by  word  of  mouth.  Selling  j)rices  nnist 
now  be  announced  before  goods  are 
produced.  Business  hangs  more  and 
more  upon  good  faith.  That  old  a<lage, 
"A  man's  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond," 
acquires  new  meaning  as  a  business 
asset. 

The  necessity  of  good  faith  in  busi- 
ness was  brought  forcibly  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  business  world  by  the  un- 
precedented cancellation  of  contracts  in 
the  recent  period  of  rapidly  rising  and 
falling  prices.  Business  men  learned 
then  how  little  money  it  takes  to  tempt 
a  man  to  break  his  word.  But  modern 
business  cannot  go  on  where  there  is 
lack  of  confidence.  The  sudden  stagna- 
tion of  business  in  19'20  was  due  more 
than  men  are  wont  to  believe  to  the 
breakdown  of  moral  stamina.  Busi- 
ness is  today  far  flung  in  its  relations 
and  complex  in  its  ramifications.  The 
structure  falls  when  good  faith  fails. 

In  the  past  few  months,  many  busi- 
ness men  have  come  to  have  a  solemn 
sense  of  personal  obligation  to  restore 
and  maintain  faith  in  the  business 
world.  For  ethics  is  the  basis  for 
creative  industry.  The  NatioTia!  Asso- 
ciation of  Credit  Men  has  adopted  a 
formal  code  of  ethics.  (See  page  208.) 
The  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World  has  started  a  "Truth  in 
Advertising"  Movement  and  has 
formed  a  Vigilance  Committee  to  en- 
force the  truthful  presentation  of  busi- 
ness facts  in  advertising.^See  page  214.) 
The  "Commercial  Standards  Council" 
was  federated  out  of  many  large  busi- 
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ness  associations  to  suppress  briherj'^ 
and  to  secure  better  ethical  standards 
in  business.  (Seepage  221.)  TheRo- 
tarians,  under  the  poignant  leader- 
sliip  of  Mr.  Guy  Gundaker,  have  set 
for  themselves  the  gigantic  yet  inspir- 
ing task  of  creating  a  code  of  ethics  in 
everv'  craft  and  business  group  through- 
out the  count rj'.  (See  page  229.)  And 
vvi'u  the  editors  of  newspapers  have 
assumed  responsibility  for  a  public 
profession  as  to  their  standards  of 
conduct.     (See  pp.  170  to  179.) 

As  business  groups  and  crafts  struggle 
to  put  into  words  tlie  ideals  that  shall 
guide  their  members  when  meeting  the 
business  temptations  peculiar  to  each 
craft  or  industry',  they,  too,  must  turn 
away  from  mere  negations  to  the  ideal. 
And  tliis  ideal,  as  A\nth  the  professions, 
nmst  be  the  public  good.  These  busi- 
ness groxips,  however,  yaW  not  find  at 
hand  the  same  means  for  enforcing 
high  standards  of  conduct  that  the  pro- 
fessions have.  There  ^^^ll  usually  be 
no  selective  training  for  the  work  per- 
formed, though  the  demand  for  such 
training  is  increasing.  (See  page  205.) 
Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  business  groups 
will  luive  the  jiowerful  controlling 
agency  of  the  organized  market. 

The  business  world  is  now  so  complex 
that  reliance  must  be  its  first  watch- 
word. And  this  can  never  be  until  the 
idi'al  of  service  controls  the  crafty 
imj)ulse  for  profits.  Confidence  can 
never  Ik*  established  merely  by  ])revent- 
iiig  the  ilh'gal.  Laws  nmsl  by  their 
very  nature  be  the  expression  of  ac- 
c<'pted  standards  of  conduct.  Unless 
tho.m"  standards  are  goierally  accepted, 
lawN  can  be  of  no  avail.  For  laws  en- 
force the  olM-<lieiiee  of  minorities  only. 
'I  he  professions  of  law  and  of  medicine 
will  never  ent ice  th<'  public  confidejue  if 
the  memlMTs  of  those  professions  organ- 
ize solely  to  pmiish  the  lawbreaker.  The 
physician,  to  be  worthy  of  his  profes- 
sion, nui^t  do  more  ihan  refuse  to  do  the 


illegal  act.  He  must  do  his  share  to 
prevent  disease,  even  though  by  so 
doing  he  shall  decrease  the  need  for 
physicians.  The  unethical  and  the 
illegal  are  not  synonymous.  The 
ethical  points  to  the  goal.  The  illegal 
leads  only  to  the  jail.  The  unethical  is 
the  path  in  the  mud.  The  ethical  is 
the  paved  road  to  public  service.  Ethics 
like  all  paved  roads  are  the  result  of 
conscious,  persistent,  human  effort. 

One  danger  to  the  general  good  lurks 
in  group  codes,  and  that  is  that  the 
code  may  degenerate  into  the  creed  of 
a ' '  make-work ' '  union .  We  have  heard 
much  of  late  about  wage  earners  mak- 
ing work  for  each  other  and  not  push- 
ing their  owti  jobs  to  a  finish.  We  have 
been  prone  to  forget  that  the  same 
disease  has  long  been  chronic  among 
some  members  of  the  legal  profession. 
We  have  scolded  the  wage  earners  for 
standing  together  when  many  physi- 
cians have  long  practised  all  the  arts  of 
mutual  protection.  Unless  the  ancient 
self-seeking  by  individuals  is  to  be- 
come, under  the  modern  necessity  for 
organization,  mere  self-seeking  by 
groups,  codes  of  ethics  must  keep 
clearly  in  mind  at  all  times  the  good  of 
all.  If  chambers  of  commerce  may 
dominate  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, why  may  not  the  farmers  domi- 
nate the  national  Congress.?  If  law;v'ers 
are  to  make  work  for  each  other,  how 
are  we  to  say  that  laborers  shall  not 
soldier  on  their  jobs?  Self-determina- 
tion by  grou])s  there  should  be;  but 
self-determination  in  the  light  of  the 
good  of  all. 

One  as])cct  of  group  consciousness  of 
late  is  the  ))elief  of  each  of  the  profes- 
sions that  it  alone  should  inherit  the 
cart  h.  Engineers  have  recently  claimed 
that  engineering  is  the  one  all-inclusive 
iiwlnstrial  ])rofession.  The  farmers 
have  long  known  that  the  farm  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  all  industry. 
Ministers  have  solemnly  assured  their 
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hearers  that  the  ministry  is  the  highest 
of  all  callings  while  the  contempt  of 
lawyers  for  the  skill  or  knowledge  of 
others  has  been  chronic.  And  who  has 
not  been  told  that  labor  produces  all 
goods  and  who  else  ever  can  be  "prac- 
tical" but  the  business  man?  In  so 
far  as  this  group-smugness  is  born  of  a 
conviction  of  the  dignity  and  social 
value  of  one's  calling,  such  a  feeling 
will  have  social  value.  But  in  so  far  as 
it  is  indicative  of  group-selfishness,  we 
must  find  an  antidote  for  it. 

And  that  antidote  has  been  suggested 
in  the  Interprofessional  Conference. 
Such  a  Conference  was  held  in  Detroit 
in  1919.  The  purpose  of  that  Con- 
ference (see  page  13)  was  "to  liberate 
the  professions  from  the  domination 
of  selfish  interest,  both  within  and 
without  the  professions,  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  better  utilizing  the 
professional  heritage  and  skill  for  the 
benefit  of  society  and  to  create  relations 
between  the  professions  looking  toward 


that  end."  The  Congress  of  the  Hnil.l- 
ing  Industry,  formed  in  this  country, 
is  fraught  with  such  possibilities. 
Mr.  Hoover's  Uncni])l<)yment  Confer- 
ence created  in  the  minds  of  its  mo.st 
selfish  members  an  impulse  to  do  one's 
duty  toward  others.  Such  congresses 
where  one  may  learn  of  the  needs  and 
points  of  view  of  others  will  lend  lo 
transmute  group-selfishness  into  group- 
ideals  of  public  service.  The  pul)lic 
weal  is  a  joint  product  of  the  loyal  serv- 
ices of  the  skill,  knowledge  and  creative 
ability  of  all.  Useless  one  group  or 
profession  without  the  other. 

Codes  of  ethics  are  the  means  by 
which  groups  keep  their  members  so- 
cially victorious  over  self-aggrandize- 
ment. To  surv'ive,  such  codes  must 
achieve  a  unity  not  of  negation  but  of 
spirit — a  spirit  that  consecrates  life  to 
the  long-time  interests  of  all  through 
one's  efforts  while  making  a  living, 
Clyde  L.  King, 

Editor. 
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Professional  Ethics  and  the  Piibhe  Interest 

By  Robert  D.  Kohn 
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OF  the  many  socially  significant 
effects  of  the  War  there  are  some 
which  are  of  particular  interest  to  the 
professions.  One  of  these  is  the  new 
impulse  to  appraise  the  motives  that 
have  inspired  various  professional 
ideals  and  more  particuUirly  to  test  out 
those  ideals  with  the  touchstone  of  the 
public  interest.  That  test  naturally 
results  from  any  consideration  of  the 
almost  universal  desire  for  service, 
the  sacrifice  of  one's  private  interests 
to  the  common  good  that  was  preva- 
lent throughout  the  War;  perhaps,  in- 
deed, more  prevalent  among  those  who 
could  not  make  their  sacrifice  by 
carrying  a  gun.     For  once,  the  nioney- 

' making  motive  was  laid  aside;  thou- 
sands, nay,  millions  of  people  gladly 
accepted  the  service  motive  as  quite 
adequate  to  energize  every  human 
activity.     At    one    blow,    the    profes- 

'sional  classes  were  recruited  a  million- 
fold  and  a  thousand  occupations  that 
had  never  been  considered  as  capable 
of  becoming  professional  unconsciously 
became  professional.  The  gain  motive 
was    subservient    to    the    motive    of 

.,  perfecting  the  quality  of  service. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostilities  most 
of  these  great  impulses  faded  away 
almost  over  night.  Their  significance 
had  been  recognized  by  the  few;  yet 
here  and  there  among  the  recognized 
professions  there  were  stirrings  of  a 
new  life,  and  at  least  two  marked  in- 
stances of  effort  to  retain  the  worth- 
while elements  resulting  from  war-time 
cooperation.  One  of  these  was  the 
admirable  move  of  the  engineering 
societies  to  continue  through  engineer- 


ing councils  certain  forms  of  service  to 
the  public  that  had  been  most  highly 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  war-time 
demand  for  their  parlicular  technique. 
The  second  was  tlie  effort  of  the  archi- 
tects to  continue  to  lead  the  moves  for 
the  betterment  of  housing,  for  city 
planning,  etc.,  in  which  they  had  taken 
a  leading  part  during  the  War.  In 
both  of  these  professions  there  were 
also  striking  efforts  to  analyze  the 
relations  of  the  profession  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  Post-War  Committee  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  pro- 
posed, among  other  things,  a  very 
thorough  investigation  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  architectural  profession  of 
the  United  States  was  rendering  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  service  which 
all  of  the  public  had  the  right  to  de- 
mand. This  particular  survey  was 
very  much  along  the  line  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  professions  in  Eng- 
land made  for  the  Fabian  Society  by 
Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  some  years 
before. 

Inter-Professional  Cooperation- 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  ethical 
outcome  of  the  service  rendered  by  the 
professions  during  the  War  was  their 
realization  of  the  need  for  coo])eration 
between  different  professions,  between 
the  branches  of  the  same  profession 
and  between  the  professions  and  the 
technical  branches  of  industry'  allied 
to  those  professions.  Indications  of 
this  may  be  found  by  tlic  formation  at 
Detroit  in  1919  of  "The  Inter-Profes- 
sional Conference"  (still  fumbling  for 
a  definite  form);  by  the  very  marked 
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tendency  towards  a  more  democratic 
inclusion  of  the  larger  number  of  pro- 
fessional men  in  the  various  profes- 
sional societies,  and  by  the  formation 
of  such  bodies  as  the  ''Congress  of  the 
Building  and  Construction  Industry," 
in  which  it  is  sought  to  bring  together 
in  all  of  the  larger  communities,  not 
only  architects  and  engineers,  but  all  of 
those  that  are  functionally  connected 
with  building,  including  contractors, 
sub-contractors,  material  manufac- 
turers and  dealers,  skilled  and  un- 
skilled labor,  building  loan  and  real 
estate  men.  There  has  been,  then,  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  profes- 
sional men  to  realize  that  they  must 
l)ecome  cooi)erators  with  the  other 
elements  of  the  total  function  of  which 
they  are  a  part,  rather  then  one  di- 
recting element.  One  item  in  the  final 
re])()rt  of  the  Post-War  Committee  on 
.Vrcliilt'clural  Practice  said  in  effect, 
"The  architect  by  himself  cannot  cure 
the  deficiencies  in  his  service,  or  the 
problems  with  which  his  profession  is 
faced;  he  can  only  improve  his  service 
and  make  it  more  adequate  to  the 
public  need  as  he  realizes  his  functional 
rchilicmship  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
building  industry',  and  through  co- 
operation makes  these  other  elements 
realize  each  its  distinctive  functional 
responsibility." 

In  other  fields,  apparently,  there 
h;ive  l>een  similar  drawings  together  of 
l«"(hiiici;in  witii  worker  and  of  Icchni- 
'iiin  with  management,  as  in  the  ex- 
prriinents  of  the  English  Building 
( iuil«ls.  Wlijilever  may  be  their  meas- 
iirc  of  success  or  failure,  these,  like 
flic  Congress  of  the  Building  Industry 
in  this  countrj',  are  efforts  towards 
(lemocracy.  Tlie  opjjortunity  for  the 
])rofessions  to  lead  in  such  moves  is  of 
immense  value. 

.\ll  of  the  i)ost-war  stirrings  within 
the  profession.s  (of  which  there  are 
legion)  are  interesting  because  it  ap- 


pears most  important  that  the  pro- 
fessional ideal  be  now  clarified  and 
democratized.  Everj'^s'here  we  see 
signs  that  the  motive  that  has  inspired 
industry  and  commerce  is  being  ques- 
tioned; a  realization  is  growing  that  the 
old  motives  are  inadequate.  People 
say,  "If  it  was  possible  to  conduct  the 
major  operations  of  the  great  World 
War  without  the  prime  impulse  of 
money  getting,  is  it  not  possible  gradu- 
ally to  increase  the  number  of  normal 
activities  inspired  by  other  than  money 
getting?"  The  commonplace  reply  is 
that  the  necessary  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm would  be  lacking.  But  the  pro-"^ 
fessions  in  the  finest  sense  do  actually 
get  their  inspiration  from  a  motive 
other  than  the  money-getting  motive. 
Why,  then,  is  the  professional  impulse 
limited  in  its  scope?  The  earning  of  a 
livelihood  is  naturally  the  result  of 
competent  practice  of  a  profession. 
But  that  is  not  its  prime  purpose  in  the 
best  sense.  The  prime  purpose  is  the 
perfection  of  a  service,  and  the  most 
important  reward  of  that  perfection  is, 
not  the  extent  to  which  it  is  paid,  but 
the  extent  to  which  the  service  is 
appreciated  by  those  best  competent 
to  judge  it,  by  those  who  practise  the. 
same  profession. 

The  whole  argument  with  regard  to 
the  validity  of  (and  the  extensibility 
of)  the  professional  motive  is  remark- 
ably demonstrated  by  R.  II.  Tawney 
of  Oxford  in  his  admirable  Acquisitive 
Society.^     He  says  in  part: 

A  profession  may  be  defined  most  simply 
as  a  trade  which  is  organized,  incompletely, 
no  doubt,  but  genuinely  for  the  performance 
of  function.  It  is  not  simply  a  collection 
of  individuals  who  get  a  living  for  them- 
selves by  the  same  kind  of  work.  Nor  is  it 
merely  a  group  which  is  organized  ex- 
clusively for  the  economic  protection  of  its 

'  The  Acquisitive  Society,  by  R.  H.  Tawney, 
Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Harcourt 
Bruce  &  Howe.  1920. 
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members,  though  that  is  normally  among 
its  purposes.  It  is  a  body  of  men  who 
carry  on  their  work  in  accordance  with 
rules  designed  to  enforce  certain  standards 
both  for  the  better  protection  of  its  mem- 
bers and  for  the  better  service  of  the  public. 
The  standards  which  it  maintains  may  be 

f  high  or  low;  all  professions  have  some  rules 
which  protect  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity and  others  which  are  an  imposition  on 
it.  Its  essence  is  that  it  assumes  certain 
responsibilities  for  the  competence  of  its 
members  or  the  quality  of  its  wares,  and 
that  it  deliberately  prohibits  certain  kinds 
of  conduct  on  the  ground  that,  though  they 
may  be  profitable  to  the  individual,  they 
are  calculated  to  bring  into  disrepute  the 
organization  to  which  he  belongs.  While 
some  of  its  rules  are  trade  union  regulations 
designed  primarily  to  prevent  the  economic 
standards  of  the  profession  being  lowered 
by  unscrupulous  competition,  others  have 
as  their  main  object  to  secure  that  no 
member  of  the  profession  shall  have  any 
but  a  purely  professional  interest  in  his 
work,  by  excluding  the  incentive  of  specu- 

I  lative  profit. 

The  conception  implied  in  the  words 
"unprofessional  conduct"  is,  therefore,  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  theory  and  practice 
which  assume  that  the  service  of  the  public 
is  best  secured  by  the  unrestricted  pursuit 
on  the  part  of  rival  traders  of  their  pecu- 
niary self-interest,  within  such  limits  as  the 
law  allows.  .  .  .  The  rules  themselves 
may  sometimes  appear  to  the  layman 
arbitrary  and  ill-conceived.  But  their 
object  is  clear.  It  is  to  impose  on  the 
profession  itself  the  obligation  of  main- 
taining the  quality  of  the  service,  and  to 
prevent  its  common  purpose  being  frus- 
trated through  the  undue  influence  of  the 
motive  of  pecuniary  gain  upon  the  neces- 
sities or  cupidity  of  the  individual. 
*       *       * 

r  The  difference  between  industry  as  it 
exists  to-day  and  a  profession  is,  then, 
simple  and  unmistakable.  The  essence  of 
the  former  is  that  its  only  criterion  is  the 
financial  return  which  it  offers  to  its  share- 
holders. The  essence  of  the  latter  is  that, 
though  men  enter  it  for  the  sake  of  liveli- 
hood, the  measure  of  their  success  is  theserv- 

j  ice  which  they  perform,  not  the  gains  which 


they  amass.  They  may,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
successful  doctor,  grow  rich;  but  the  mean- 
ing of  their  profession,  Ijoth  for  themselves 
and  for  the  public,  is  not  that  they  make 
money  but  that  they  make  health,  or  safety, 
or  knowledge,  or  good  law.  They  depend 
on  it  for  their  income,  but  they  do  not 
consider  that  any  conduct  which  increases 
their  income  is  on  that  account  good.  And 
while  a  boot-manufacturer  who  retires  with 
half  a  million  is  counted  to  have  acliieved 
success,  whether  the  boots  which  he  made 
were  of  leather  or  brown  paper,  a  civil  serv- 
ant who  did  the  same  would  be  impeached. 
*       *       * 

The  idea  that  there  is  some  mysterious 
difference  between  building  schools  and 
teaching  in  them  when  built,  between  pro- 
viding food  and  providing  health,  whicli 
makes  it  at  once  inevitable  and  laudal)le 
that  the  former  should  be  carried  on  with  a 
single  eye  to  pecuniary  gain,  while  the 
latter  are  conducted  by  professional  men 
who  expect  to  be  paid  for  service  l)ut  who 
neither  watch  for  windfalls  nor  raise  their 
fees  merely  because  there  are  more  sick 
to  be  cured,  more  children  to  be  taught,  is 
an  illusion  only  less  astonishing  than  that 
the  leaders  of  industry  should  welcome  the 
insult  as  an  honor  and  wear  their  humilia- 
tion as  a  kind  of  halo.  The  work  of  mak- 
ing boots  or  building  a  house  is  in  itself  no 
more  degrading  than  that  of  curing  the 
sick  or  teaching  the  ignorant.  It  is  as 
necessary  and  therefore  as  honorable.  It 
should  be  at  least  equally  bound  by  rules 
which  have  as  their  object  to  maintain 
the  standards  of  professional  service.  It 
should  be  at  least  equally  free  from  the 
vulgar  subordination  of  moral  standards  to 
financial  interests. 

If  any  of  these  ideas  are  to  be 
brought  into  effect  in  the  interrelations 
of  society;  if  the  professional  ideal  is  to 
be  to  any  extent  carried  over  into  other 
fields,  it  behooves  the  professional  man 
to  perfect  his  ideals.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  ignore  the  fact  that  these 
ideals  are  far  from  perfection;  that 
professional  standards  are  uncertain 
and  purposes  vague.  The  principles 
of  professional  practice  have  only  too 
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frequently  tended  to  protect  certain 
monopolies  or  to  advance  a  particular 
profession  on  the  gainful  side.  Pro- 
fessional societies  in  that  respect  have 
gone  through  and  are  still  going 
through  various  stages  of  liberation 
from  selfisliiiess.  The  first  stage  of 
organization  was  to  protect  the  mem- 
bers against  unfair  competition  and  to 
improve  the  profession  in  public  con- 
sideration. Then  followed  the  stage 
in  which  the  relationships  between 
menil)ers  of  the  same  profession  were 
considered  as  most  important;  certain 
courtesies  were  to  be  extended  from 
one  member  of  the  profession  to  an- 
other. Then  they  Avere  l)ound  to- 
gether to  prevent  outsiders  from  inter- 
fering or  to  protect  the  profession 
against  \injust  laws.  Next  followed 
the  movement  to  improve  admission 
to  i)ractice;  educational  qualifications 
were  estal)lished,  and  the  schools  were 
looked  after.  Finally  there  was  at- 
tained the  stage  in  which  [)ermanent 
imjjortance  is  given  to  the  relationship 
f)f  the  i)rofession  to  the  service  which 
it  may  be  expected  to  render — ^that 
is  to  say  the  stage  where  public  needs 
are  ])Iaced  paramount  to  professional 
rights  or  even  desires.  The  various 
professions  are  today  in  different  de- 
grees within  one  or  more  of  these  sev- 
eral stages  of  (levelo])ment. 

This  last  and  manifestly  most  so- 
cially valuable  stage  of  tiie(level()])mcnt 
of  professional  organization  can  best  be 
advanced  if  the  professions  come  to- 
gether and  test  out  the  validity  of  their 
several  standards  in  the  light  of  the 
criticism  of  those  who  practise  some 
other  ])rofessi<)n.  The  weakness  of 
])rofessi<)nal  influence  in  public  life 
c()mes  about  through  the  fac!  that  each 
])ri>fessi<)n  in  the  ])ast  when  trying  to 
affect  ))ublic  affairs  has  sjjoken  for 
itself  alone,  and  hence  its  opinions  were 
always  susj)ected  of  being  influenced 
by  self-interest.     Nothing  is  more  im- 


portant in  our  democracy  than  that 
the  best  qualified  to  speak  on  any 
particular  topic  shall  be  able  to  bring 
their  opinions  to  bear  on  public  affairs. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that 
today  the  inexpert  is  listened  to  more 
frequently,  perhaps  more  trustfully 
than  the  expert,  on  questions  of  public 
policy.  Even  when  the  expert  speaks 
officially  as  representative  of  his  partic- 
ular professional  body,  he  is  weak  be- 
cause of  the  suspicion  as  to  his  motives. 
The  right  technique,  that  is  to  say  the 
technique  best  qualified,  can  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  our  government  affairs 
only  when  the  professions  as  professions 
join  together,  testing  out  every  recom- 
mendation in  a  group  conference  so  as 
to  be  able  to  present  their  views  to  the 
public  with  all  the  force  of  a  consoli- 
dated inter-professional  o])inion.  And 
this  method  is  right,  too,  because  no 
question  of  public  health  or  engineer- 
ing or  law  is  merely  a  question  of  one 
technique.  The  housing  problem,  for 
instance,  includes  problems  of  engineer- 
ing, architecture,  finance,  economics, 
city  planning,  public  health,  social 
work,  law,  and  many  other  professions. 

Professional    Ethics    and    Public 
Interest 

The  public  interest,  then,  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  pro- 
fessional ideal  is  manifold.  Tn  the 
first  ])lace,  the  professional  ideal  seems 
to  hold  out  a  new  hope  for  a  worth- 
while motive  in  many  fields  which 
today  seem  to  feel  the  failure  of  the 
money-getting  motive.  The  profes- 
sional attitude  has  increasingly  proved 
its  validity,  and  particularly  during  the 
War,  as  an  adecpiate  motive  force, 
despite  its  many  failures.  It  can, 
however,  only  be  carried  over  into 
other  fields  of  human  activity  from 
the  present-time  recognized  professions 
if  it  is  purified  and  ])erfected  as  a 
result   of   the   efforts   of   professional 
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bodies,  cooperating  in  a  study  of 
their  ethical  standards,  metliods  of 
training  and  ade(juacy  of  the  service 
to  the  entire  pubhc  need,  irrespective 
of  class.  In  the  second  place,  the 
public  interest  is  great  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  professional  ideal 
alone  seems  to  offer  a  way  out  to 
an  inexpertly  governed  democracy. 
Through  cooperation  between  pro- 
fessions the  expert  can  be  brought  into 
government  through  the  more  power- 
ful public  opinion  thereby  created.  In 
the  third  place,  the  professions  alone 
can  lay  the  groundwork  of  a  new 
society  based  on  the  idea  of  the  dis- 
tinctive functional  contribution  of 
each  to  the  common  good.  They  must 
develop  that  basic  idea  into  a  clearly 
defined  scheme  by  enlarging  their  field 
of  cooperation  and  democratic  under- 
standing between  professional  groups 
and  then  through  points  of  contact 
with  every  branch  of  the  particular 


industries  to  wliich  each  is  related. 
They  alone  can  begin  the  process  of 
relating  peoi)le  to  each  other  in  terms 
of  their  vocations  and  thus  lay  the 
foundation  of  that  new  society  l)as(Ml 
on  the  functional  contribution  of  each 
to  the  whole,  of  which  more  than 
thirty  years  ago  Charles  Benoist  saw 
the  possibilities  in  La  Crise  de  VEtat 
Moderne. 

Far  off  as  it  may  be  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  any  such  dream,  it  is  in  its  be- 
ginnings at  least  in  the  new  impulses 
noticeable  in  our  professional  societies 
as  a  result  of  the  War,  and  will  be 
advanced  by  such  cooi)erali()ii  between 
the  professions  as  Avill  perfect  their 
standards,  justify  their  ideals  with  the 
public  interests,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  broader  more  democratic 
inclusiveness,  based  on  the  prime  im- 
portance of  the  functional  relationship 
between  individuals,  groups,  states  and 
nations. 
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THE  spirit  and  method  of  the  craft 
banished  from  industry  finds  a 
more  permanent  home  in  the  profes- 
sions. Here  still  prevail  the  long  ap- 
prenticeship, the  distinctive  training, 
the  small-scale  unit  of  employment 
and  the  intrinsic — as  distinct  from  the 
economic — interest  alike  in  the  process 
and  the  product  of  the  work.  The 
sweep  of  economic  evolution  seems  at 
first  sight  to  have  passed  the  profes- 
sions by.  The  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the 
architect,  the  minister  of  religion,  re- 
main individual  practitioners,  or  at 
most  enter  into  partnerships  of  two  or 
three  members.  Specialization  takes 
place,  but  in  a  different  way,  for  the 
specialist  in  the  professions  does  not 
yield    his    autonomy.     He    offers    his 


specialism  directly  to  the  ])ublic,  and 
only  indirectly  to  his  profession.  But 
this  v^ery  autonomy  is  the  condition 
under  which  the  social  process  l)riiigs 
about  another  and  no  less  significant 
integration.  The  limited  "corpora- 
tions" of  the  business  world  being 
thus  ruled  out,  the  wliole  ])rofession 
assumes  something  of  the  aspect  of  a 
corporation.  It  supplements  the  ad- 
vantage or  the  necessity  of  the  small- 
scale,  often  the  one-man,  unit  by  con- 
certed action  to  remove  its  "natural" 
disadvantage,  that  free  ])lay  of  imcon- 
trolled  individualism  wliich  undermines 
all  essential  standards.  It  achieves  an 
integration  not  of  form  but  of  spirit. 
Of  this  spirit  nothing  is  more  significant 
than  the  ethical  code  which  it  creates. 
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Distinction  Between  Business  and 
Professional  Standards 

There  is  in  this  respect  a  marked 
contrast  between  the  world  of  business 
and  that  of  the  professions.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  business  has  yet  attained  a 
specific  code  of  ethics,  resting  on  con- 
siderations broader  than  the  sense  of 
self-interest  and  supplementing  the 
minimal  requirements  of  the  law. 
Such  a  code  may  be  in  the  making,  but 
it  has  not  yet  established  itself,  and 
there  are  formidable  diflBculties  to  be 
overcome.  When  we  speak  of  business 
ethics,  we  generally  mean  the  principles 
of  fair  play  and  honorable  dealing 
which  men  should  observe  in  business. 
Sharp  dealing,  "unfair"  competition, 
the  exaction  of  the  pound  of  flesh,  may 
l>e  r('])rol)ate(l  and  by  the  decent 
majority  condemned,  but  behind  such 
an  attitude  there  is  no  definite  code 
which  business  men  reinforce  by  their 
cr)ll(>(tivo  sense  of  its  necessity  and  by 
th«'ir  dehboratc  adoption  of  it  as  ex- 
pressly binding  upon  themselves.  There 
is  no  general  brotherhood  of  business 
men  from  which  the  offender  against 
these  sentiments,  who  does  not  at  the 
same  time  overtly  offend  against  the 
law  of  the  land,  is  extruded  as  un- 
worthy of  an  lionorable  calling.  There 
is  no  effective  (  riticism  which  sets  up  a 
broader  standard  of  judgment  than 
mere  success. 

If  we  iiKiuire  why  this  distinction 
should  hold  Ix'tween  Imsiness  and 
professional  standards  the  social  signif- 
icance of  the  latter  is  set  in  a  clearer 
light.  It  is  not  that  business  lacks, 
unlike  medicine  or  law  for  example, 
those  s])eeial  conditions  which  call  for  a 
<-o<le  f»f  its  own.  Take,  on  the  one 
liand,  the  matter  of  com])(  titive  meth- 
ods. It  is  a  vital  concern  of  business, 
leading  to  numerous  agreements  of  all 
sorts,  btit  these  are  mere  ad  hoc  agree- 
ments of  a  particular  nature,  not  as  yet 


deductions  from  a  fully  established 
principle  which  business,  as  a  self- 
conscious  whole,  deliberately  and  uni- 
versally accepts.  Take,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  a  problem  as  that  of  the 
duty  of  the  employer  to  his  work- 
people. Is  not  this  a  subject  most 
apt  for  the  introduction  of  a  special 
code  defining  the  sense  of  responsibility 
involved  in  that  relationship?  But 
where  is  such  a  code  to  be  found? 

The  Ideal  of  Service 

Something  more  is  evidently  needed 
than  a  common  technique  and  a  com- 
mon occupation  in  order  that  an  ethical 
code  shall  result.  We  might  apply 
here  the  significant  and  much  mis- 
understood comparison  which  Rous- 
seau drew  between  the  "will  of  all" 
and  the  "general  will."  In  business 
we  have  as  yet  only  the  "will  of  all," 
the  activity  of  business  men,  each 
in  pursuit  of  his  own  success,  not 
overridden,  though  doubtless  tempered 
by  the  "general  will,"  the  activity 
which  seeks  first  the  common  interest. 
The  latter  can  be  realized  only  when 
the  ideal  of  service  controls  the  ideal  of 
profits.  W'e  do  not  mean  that  busi-1 
ness  men  are  in  fact  selfish  while 
professional  men  are  altruistic.  We 
mean  simply  that  the  ideal  of  the  unity 
of  service  which  business  renders  is  not 
yet  explicitly  recognized  and  pro- 
claimed by  itself.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  professions.  They  assume  an  obli- 
gation and  an  oath  of  service.  "A 
profession,"  says  the  ethical  code  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  "has 
for  its  prime  object  the  service  it  can 
render  to  humanity;  reward  or  financial 
gain  should  be  a  subordinate  considera- 
tion," and  again  it  proclaims  that  the 
princi])les  laid  down  for  the  guidance 
of  the  profession  "are  primarily  for  the 
good  of  the  public."  Similar  state- 
ments arc  contained  in  the  codes  of  the 
other    distinctively   organized   profes- 
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sions.  "The  profession,"  says  the 
proposed  code  of  the  Canadian  legal 
profession,  "is  a  branch  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  not  a  mere 
money-getting  occupation . "  Such  pro- 
fessions as  teaching,  the  ministry',  the 
civil  service  and  social  work  by  their 
very  nature  imply  like  conceptions  of 
responsibility.  They  imply  that  while 
the  profession  is  of  necessity  a  means 
of  livelihood  or  of  financial  reward, 
the  devoted  service  which  it  inspires  is 
motivated  by  other  considerations. 

In  business  there  is  one  particular 
difficulty  retarding  any  like  develop- 
ment of  unit}"  and  responsibility.  It 
may  safely  be  said  that  so  long  as  with- 
in the  industrial  world  the  cleavage  of 
interest  between  capital  and  labor,  em- 
ployer and  employe,  retains  its  present 
character,  business  cannot  assume  the 
aspect  of  a  profession.  This  internal 
strife  reveals  a  fundamental  conflict 
of  acquisitive  interests  within  the  busi- 
ness world  and  not  only  stresses  that 
interest  in  both  parties  to  the  struggle 
but  makes  it  impossible  for  the  intrinsic 
"professional"  interest  to  prevail.  The 
professions  are  in  general  saved  from 
that  confusion.  Within  the  profession 
there  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the  situation 
where  one  group  habitually  employs  for 
gain  another  group  whose  function, 
economic  interest  and  social  position 
are  entirely  distinct  from  its  owti.  The 
professions  have  thus  been  better  able 
to  adjust  the  particular  interests  of 
their  members  to  their  common  interest 
and  so  to  attain  a  clearer  sense  of  their 
relationship  to  the  whole  communitj". 

Once  that  position  is  attained  the 
problem  of  occupational  conduct  takes 
a  new  form.  It  was  stated  clearly 
long  enough  ago  by  Plato  in  the  Re- 
public. Each  "  art,"  he  pointed  out,  has 
a  special  good  or  service.  "Medicine, 
for  example,  gives  us  health;  naviga- 
tion, safety  at  sea,  and  so  on.  .  .  . 
Medicine  is  not  the  art — or   profes- 


sion— of  receiving  pay  because  a  man 
takes  fees  while  he  is  engaged  in  heal- 
ing. .  .  .  The  pay  is  not  derived 
by  the  several  'artists'  from  their 
respective  'arts.'  But  the  truth  is, 
that  while  the  'art'  of  medicine  gives 
health,  and  the  'art'  of  the  builder 
builds  a  house,  another  'art'  attends 
them  which  is  the  'art'  of  pay."  The 
ethical  problem  of  the  profession,  then, 
is  to  reconcile  the  two  "arts,"  or,  more 
generally,  to  fulfil  as  com])lctely  as 
possible  the  primary  service  for  which 
it  stands  while  securing  the  legitimate 
economic  interest  of  its  members.  It 
is  the  attempt  to  effect  this  reconcilia- 
tion, to  find  the  due  place  of  the  intrin- 
sic and  of  the  extrinsic  interest,  which 
gives  a  profound  social  significance  to 
professional  codes  of  ethics. 

The  Group  Code  Distinctive,  not 
THE  Standard 

The  demarcation  and  integration  of 
the  profession  is  a  necessary  prelimi- 
nary to  the  establishment  of  the  code. 
Each  profession  becomes  a  functional 
group  in  a  society  whose  tendency  is  to 
organize  itself  less  and  less  in  terms  of 
territory  or  race  or  hereditary  status, 
and  more  and  more  in  terms  of  fnnc- 
tion.  Each  profession  thus  acquires 
its  distinctive  code.  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  what  is  distinctive  is  the 
code  rather  than  the  standard.  The 
different  codes  of  racial  or  national 
groups  reveal  variant  ethical  standards, 
but  the  different  codes  of  professional 
groups  represent  rather  the  deliberate 
application  of  a  generally  accepted 
social  standard  to  particular  spheres 
of  conduct.  Medical  ethics  do  not 
necessarily  differ  in  quality  or  level 
from  engineering  ethics,  nor  the  ethics 
of  law  or  of  statesmanship  from  those 
of  architecture.  The  false  old  notion 
that  there  was,  for  that  most  ancient, 
and  still  most  imperfectly  defined, 
profession  of  statesmanship,  a  peculiar 
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code  which  liberated  it  from  the  or- 
dinary ethical  standards,  has  died  very 
hard.  In  trnth  there  could  be  no 
conflict  of  ethics  and  politics,  for 
politics  could  justify  itself  only  by 
aj)plying  to  its  own  peculiar  situations 
and  needs  the  principles  which  belong 
equally  to  every  sphere  of  life. 

Ethics  cannot  be  summed  up  into 
a  series  of  inviolate  rules  or  command- 
ments which  can  be  a])plied  every- 
where and  always  without  regard  of  cir- 
cumstances, thought  of  consequences, 
or  comprehension  of  the  ends  to  be 
attained.  What  is  universal  is  the 
good  in  view,  and  ethical  rules  are  but 
the  generally  approved  ways  of  pre- 
serving it.  The  rules  may  clash  with 
one  another,  and  then  the  only  way 
out  is  to  look  for  guidance  to  the  ideal. 
The  physician  may  have  to  deceive  his 
patient  in  order  to  save  his  life.  The 
lawyer,  the  priest  and  the  ])hysician 
may  have  to  observe  secrecy  and  keep 
confidences  under  conditions  where  it 
might  l)e  the  laj'man's  dutj'  to  divulge 
the  same,  for  the  conception  of  the 
social  welfare  which  should  induce  the 
one  to  speak  out  may  ('(pially  in  the 
peculiar  professional  relationship  com- 
pel the  other  to  silence.  P^very  pro- 
fession has  its  own  problems  of  conduct, 
in  the  int<'rpretation  within  its  own 
|)ro\ince  of  the  common  ])rinciples  of 
ethical  coiuluct.  The  medical  man  to 
whom  is  entrusted,  under  conditions 
which  usually  admit  of  no  appeal  save 
to  his  own  conscience,  the  safeguarding 
of  the  health  of  liis  patient,  witii  due 
coiisi(|erati(tn  for  the  liealtli  of  the 
whole  eonniMMiity,  li.is  fo  depend  upon 
a  special  code  api>li(;il.lc  (<»  that  situa- 
tion. So  wilji  the  legal  profession 
whi<li,  for  example,  has  to  jjrovide 
professional  service  for  all  litigants, 
irres|)ective  of  the  ])(»pularity  or  un- 
popularity of  the  cause.  So  with  the 
areliit<'et.  who  has  to  determine  his 
responsibility  alike  to  the  client,  to  the 


contractor,  to  the  workmen,  to  the 
"quantity  surveyor,"  and  to  the 
community.  So  with  the  university 
professor,  who  has  to  uphold  the 
necessity  of  academic  freedom  against 
the  pressure  of  prejudice  and  the 
domination  of  controlling  interests 
which  care  less  for  truth  than  for  their 
own  success.  So  with  the  journalist, 
in  his  peculiarly  difficult  situation  as 
the  servant  of  a  propagandist  press. 
So  with  the  engineer,  the  surveyor,  the 
accountant,  or  the  technician  generally, 
who  has  to  maintain  standards  of 
service  and  of  efficiency  against  the 
bias  of  profit-making.  So  with  the 
manager,  the  secretary,  or  the  officer  of 
a  corporation — for  here  business  as- 
sumes most  nearly  the  aspect  of  a 
profession — who  has  to  reconcile  the 
trust  imposed  on  him  by  his  employers 
WMth  the  duty  he  owes  to  himself  and  to 
those  whose  service  he  in  turn  controls. 
Out  of  such  situations  develop  the 
written  and  the  unwritten  codes  of 
professional  ethics. 

We  need  not  assume  that  these 
codes  originate  from  altruistic  motives, 
nor  yet  condemn  them  because  they 
protect  the  interest  of  the  profession 
itself  as  well  as  the  various  interests 
which  it  serves.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
misunderstand  the  nature  of  any  code. 
An  ethical  code  is  something  more  than 
the  prescription  of  the  duty  of  an  in- 
dividual towards  others;  in  that  very 
act  it  ])rescribes  their  duty  towards 
him  and  makes  his  welfare  too  its  aim, 
refuting  the  false  disassociation  of  the 
individual  and  the  social.  But  the 
general  ethical  code  prescribes  simply 
the  duties  of  the  members  of  a  com- 
munity towards  one  another.  What 
gives  the  professional  code  its  peculiar 
significance  is  that  it  ])rescribes  also 
the  <luties  of  the  members  of  a  whole 
grou])  towards  those  outside  the  group. 
It  is  just  here  that  in  the  past  ethical 
theory  and  practice  alike  have  shown 
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the  greatest  weakness.  The  group  code 
has  narrowed  the  sense  of  responsi- 
biUty  by  refusing  to  admit  the  apphea- 
tion  of  its  principles  beyond  the  group. 
Thereby  it  has  weakened  its  own  logic 
and  its  sanction,  most  notably  in  the 
case  of  national  groups,  which  have 
refused  to  apply  or  even  to  relate 
their  internal  codes  to  the  international 
world.  On  the  other  hand  the  attempt 
of  professional  groups  to  coordinate 
their  responsibilities,  relating  at  once 
the  individual  to  the  group  and  the 
group  itself  to  the  wider  community, 
marks  thus  an  important  advance. 

The  problem  of  professional  ethics, 
viewed  as  the  task  of  coordinatmg 
responsibilities,  of  finding,  as  it  were, 
a  common  centre  for  the  various  circles 
of  interest,  wider  and  narrower,  is  full 
of  difficulty  and  far  from  being  com- 
pletely solved.  The  magnitude  and  the 
social  significance  of  this  task  appear 
if  we  analyze  on  the  one  hand  the 
character  of  the  professional  interest, 
and  on  the  other  the  relation  of  that 
interest  to  the  general  welfare. 

The  Character  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Interest 

The  professional  interest  combines  a 
number  of  elements.  It  includes  what 
we  may  term  the  extrinsic  interest, 
that  devoted  to  the  econonuc  and  so- 
cial status,  the  rejjutation,  authority, 
success  and  emoluments  attaching  to 
the  profession  as  a  body.  It  includes 
also  the  technical  interest  directed  to 
the  art  and  craft  of  the  profession,  to 
the  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
its  standards  of  efficiency,  to  the  quest 
for  new  and  better  methods  and  proc- 
esses and  to  the  definition  and  pro- 
motion of  the  training  considered 
requisite  for  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
fession. It  may  also  include  a  third 
interest  which  can  be  classed  as  cul- 
tural. To  illustrate,  in  the  profession 
of  teaching  the  technical  interest  in  the 


system  of  iin])arling  knowledge  is  one 
thing,  and  the  cultural  interest  in  the 
knowledge  imparted  quite  another. 
Even  more  obvious  is  the  case  of  the 
minister  of  religion,  whose  technifjue  of 
ministration  is  as  a  rule  very  simple 
and  whose  main  interest  lies  in  the 
significance  of  the  doctrine.  The  dis- 
tinction is  clear  also  in  the  spheres  of 
the  sciences  and  of  the  fine  arts  where 
the  interest  in  truth  or  beauty  may  be 
discerned  from  the  interest  in  the 
modes  of  investigation  or  of  expression. 
In  other  professions  it  may  be  harder  to 
identify  the  cultural  as  distinct  from 
the  technical  interest,  but  if  we  in- 
terpret the  term  culture  widely  enough 
to  include,  for  example,  such  objects  as 
health  and  the  Ijeauty  of  workman- 
ship, it  may  be  maintained  that  the 
cultural  interest  belongs  to  every  pro- 
fession and  is  in  fact  one  of  the  criteria 
by  which  to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
given  occupation  is  to  be  classed  as  a 
profession. 

Now  these  three  strands  of  interest 
are  usually  interwoven  in  the  general 
professional  interest,  but  sometimes 
they  are  separated  and  sul)je(t  to  the 
pull  of  op])osite  forces.  Thus  while 
the  technical  and  economic  interest 
usually  go  together  and  while,  for  ex- 
ample, the  maintenance  of  standards 
usually  works  towards  the  economic 
advantage  of  the  profession,  these  may 
be  unfortunately  disjoined.  Better 
technique  may  at  points  be  antago- 
nistic to  professional  gain.  The  law- 
yer may,  to  take  one  instance,  lose  a 
source  of  profits  by  the  introtluction 
of  a  simpler  and  more  efficient  sys- 
tem of  conveyancing.  The  architect, 
working  on  a  percentage  basis,  may 
find  his  pecuniary  advantage  at  vari- 
ance ^-ith  his  professional  duty  to 
secure  the  best  ser\'ice  for  the  least 
cost.  Likewise,  opposition  may  arise 
between  the  economic  and  the  cultural 
interest.  The  teacher  and  the  preacher 
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may  suffer  loss  from  a  wholehearted 
devotion  to  the  spirit  of  truth  as  they 
conceive  it.  The  artist,  the  play- 
wright, the  author,  may  have  to  choose 
between  the  ideals  of  their  art  and  the 
more  lucrative  devices  of  ])opularity. 
Finally,  the  technical  and  the  cultural 
interest  may  work  apart.  Routine 
m«'thods  and  processes  may  dominate 
the  professional  mind  to  the  obscura- 
tion of  the  ends  which  they  should 
serve.  A  notable  statement  of  this 
opposition  is  given  in  the  valuable 
investigation  into  jjrofessional  organi- 
zation in  England  which  was  published 
in  two  supi)lcments  of  the  \ew  States- 
man (April  21  and  28,  1917).  The 
in\estigati()n  points  to  "the  undis- 
guised (•()ntemi)t  in  which  both  solici- 
tors and  barristers,  notably  those  who 
have  attained  success  in  their  ])rofession 
and  control  its  organization,  hold,  and 
have  always  held,  not  only  all  scholar- 
ship or  academic  learning  of  a  profes- 
sional kind,  but  also  any  theoretic  or 
philoso])hical  or  scientific  treatment  of 
law." 

Here,  tli<Tcfore.  in  the  striicture  of 
the  general  ])rofessi()iial  interest  we 
fin<l  a  rich  mine  of  ethical  ])roblems, 
still  for  the  most  ])art  miworked  but 
into  which  the  growing  ethical  codes  of 
tin*  prof('ssif)ns  are  connncnciiig  to 
delve.  A  still  greater  wealth  of  the 
material  for  ethical  reflection  is  re- 
veah'd  when  we  turn  next  to  analyze 
the  relation  of  the  i)rofcssi()nal  interest 
as  a  whole  to  that  of  the  coiininiuity. 

IIkLATIO.N'  ok  PltOFK.SSlONAL  I.NTKUKST 
T(i    (iKNKUAL    WkLFAUK 

Kvery  organized  profession  avows 
itself  to  be  an  jussoeialion  existing 
primarily  to  fulfil  a  definite  service 
wlhin  the  comnmnity.  Some  codes 
distinguish  elal)oratrly  betweeji  the 
varioiis  t>-]M's  of  obligation  incumbent 
on  the  members  of  the  jjrofessidii.  The 
lawyer,  for  example,  is  declared  to  have 


specific  duties  to  his  client,  to  the 
public,  to  the  court  or  to  the  law,  to  his 
professional  brethren  and  to  himself. 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
consider  the  interactions,  harmonies, 
and  potential  conflicts  of  such  various 
duties.  Perhaps  the  least  satisfactory 
reconciliation  is  that  relating  the  in- 
terest of  the  client  to  the  interest  of  the 
public,  not  merely  in  the  consideration 
of  the  particular  cases  as  they  arise  but 
still  more  in  the  adaptation  of  the  serv- 
ice to  the  needs  of  the  public  as  a 
whole  as  distinct  from  those  of  the 
individual  clients.  Thus  the  medical 
profession  has  incurred  to  many  minds 
a  serious  liability,  in  spite  of  the  devo- 
tion of  its  service  to  actual  patients,  by 
its  failure  for  so  long  to  apply  the  pre- 
ventive side  of  medicine,  in  particular 
to  suggest  ways  and  means  for  the 
prevention  of  the  needless  loss  of  life 
and  health  and  happiness  caused  by 
the  general  medical  ignorance  and  help- 
lessness of  the  poor. 

In  addition  it  must  suffice  to  show 
that  the  conception  of  communal  serv- 
ice is  liable  to  be  obscured  alike  by 
the  general  and  by  the  specific  bias  of 
the  profession.  It  is  to  the  general 
bias  that  we  should  attribute  such 
attem])ts  to  maintain  a  vested  interest 
as  may  be  found  in  the  undue  restric- 
tion of  entrants  to  the  profession — 
undue  when  determined  by  such  pro- 
fessionally irrelevant  considerations  as 
high  fees  and  ex]K>nsive  licenses;  in  the 
resistance  to  specialization,  whether  of 
tasks  or  of  men,  the  former  correspond- 
ing to  the  resistance  to  "dilution"  in 
the  trade  miion  field;  in  the  insistence 
on  a  too  narrow  orthodoxy,  which 
would  debar  from  i)rofessional  practice 
men  trained  in  a  different  school;  in 
the  unnecessary  multii)lication  of  tasks, 
of  which  a  flagrant  example  is  the 
English  severance  of  barrister  and 
solicitor.  Another  aspect  of  the  gen- 
eral bias  is  found  in  the  shuffling  of 
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responsibility  under  the  cloak  of  the 
code.  This  is  most  marked  in  the 
public  services,  particularly  the  civil 
service  and  the  army  and  navy — and 
incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
problem  of  professional  ethics  is  aggra- 
vated when  the  profession  as  a  whole 
is  in  the  employ  of  the  state.  "An 
official,"  says  M.  Faguet  in  one  of  his 
ruthless  criticisms  of  officialdom  (The 
Dread  of  Responsibility),  "is  a  man 
whose  first  and  almost  only  duty  is  to 
have  no  will  of  his  own." 

The  Danger  of  a  Specific  Group 
Bias 

This  last  case  brings  us  near  to  what 
we  have  called  the  specific  bias  of  the 
profession.  Each  profession  has  a 
limited  field,  a  special  environment,  a 
group  psychology.  Each  profession 
tends  to  leave  its  distinctive  stamp 
upon  a  man,  so  that  it  is  easier  in 
general  to  distinguish,  say  the  doctor 
and  the  priest,  the  teacher  and  the 
judge,  the  writer  and  the  man  of  science 
than  it  is  to  discern,  outside  their  work, 
the  electrician  from  the  railwayman  or 
the  plumber  from  the  machinist.  The 
group  environment  creates  a  group 
bias.  The  man  of  law  develops  his 
respect  for  property  at  the  risk  of 
his  respect  for  personal  rights.  The 
teacher  is  apt  to  make  his  teaching 
an  over-narrow  discipline.  The  priest 
is  apt  to  underestimate  the  costs  of  the 
maintenance  of  sanctity.  The  diplo- 
mat may  overvalue  good  form  and 
neglect  the  penalty  of  exclusiveness. 
The  civil  servant  may  make  a  fetish  of 
the  principle  of  seniority,  and  the  sol- 


dier may  interpret  morality  as  mere 
esprit  de  corps. 

All  this,  however,  is  merely  to  say 
that  group  ethics  will  not  by  them- 
selves suffice  for  the  guidance  of  the 
group,  unless  they  are  always  related 
to  the  ethical  standards  of  the  whole 
community.  This  fact  has  a  bearing 
on  the  question  of  the  limits  of  pro- 
fessional self-government,  tliough  we 
cannot  discuss  that  here.  Profes- 
sional group  ethics  are,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  never  isolated,  and  thus  they  are 
saved  from  the  narrowness  and  egotism 
characteristic  of  racial  group  ethics. 
Their  dangers  are  far  more  easily 
controlled,  and  their  services  to  society, 
the  motive  underlying  all  codes, 
vastly  outweigh  what  risks  they  bring. 
They  provide  a  support  for  ethical 
conduct  less  diffused  than  that  inspired 
by  nationality,  less  exclusive  than  that 
derived  from  the  sense  of  class,  and 
less  instinctive  than  that  begotten  of 
the  family.  They  witness  as  they  grow 
to  the  differentiation  of  community. 
Their  growth  is  part  of  the  movement 
by  which  the  fulfilment  of  function  is 
substituted  as  a  social  force  for  the 
tradition  of  birth  or  race,  by  which  the 
activity  of  service  supersedes  the  pas- 
sivity of  station.  For  all  their  present 
imperfections  these  codes  breathe  the 
inspiration  of  service  instead  of  the 
inspiration  of  mere  mj-th  or  memory. 
As  traditional  and  authoritative  ethics 
weaken  in  the  social  process,  the  ethics 
formulated  in  the  light  of  function 
bring  to  the  general  standard  of  the 
community  a  continuous  and  creative 
reinforcement. 
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bestowed  or  obstacles  removed.  No 
man  can  today  practise  a  profession 
without  making  terms  with  business 
or  commerce,  or  without  subjecting 
liimsclt'  to  the  risk  of  financial  ruin, 
should  his  conscience  lead  him  to  pro- 


T()  Ikj^mu  any  discussion  of  the 
l)n)fes!*ional  relation  tliere  must 
lir->t  Ix'  an  a^Tcement  as  to  the  meaning 
of  j)r<tft'»i(>nal.  What  is  a  jjrofession? 
Who  ku«»ws?  That  it  is  no  lon^'cr  what 
it  was,  we  feel  quite  sure.     Whatever 


^'n)Ui>  of  vocations  we  admitted  to  the      claim  a  faith  or  a  beheved  truth  not 

relished  by  the  group  which  believe, 
and  no  douljt  with  deep  sincerity  among 
some,  that  the  laws  of  business  are 
immutable  and  that  the  world  must  be 
governed  by  them;  and  that,  as  a  con- 
sequence, all  knowledge  and  skill, 
inherited  or  acquired,  must  function 
under  the  control  and  only  in  such 
measure  and  direction  as  will  fulfill 
the  law  of  loan  and  interest,  or  of  in- 
vestment and  dividend. 

F'rom  this  present  aspect  of  affairs — ■ 
and  not  by  any  means  does  the  writer 
jissert  that  there  are  no  exceptions  — 
even  such  an  institution  as  the  estab- 
lished church  is  not  exempt,  as  we  may 
agree,  at  least  in  so  far  as  its  ministers 
have  themselves  arraigned  it.  Doctors 
beseeching  a  legislature  to  make  the 
splitting  of  fees  a  misdemeanor,  offer 
an  exam])le  of  commercial  infection 
well  recognized.  The  history  of  the 
Inter-Church  Movement  is  a  striking 
exam])!c  of  most  of  the  rather  loosely 
generalized  ])r('ce(ling  statements.  But 
they  are  meant  to  be  such,  for  there  is 
here  no  thought  of  attemi)ting  to  sup- 
j)ort  them  with  recorded  evidence  of  an 
unassailable  kind.     The  answer  can  be 


j)roff>.si(»nal  classification — if  we  should 
i'l»'<t  to  ])ro(eed  in  that  manner — our 
verdict  wonlil  be  that  one  and  all  of 
them  had  been  tainted  by  that  un- 
jileasaut  infection  commonly  called 
"comniercialism."  But  this  verdict 
instantly  discovers  to  us  two  things. 
I''ir>t.  that  conunercialism  stands  gener- 
ally as  the  antithesis  of  i>rofessionalism; 
and,  second — if  we  have  the  courage  to 
look  things  s(|uarely  in  the  face — that 
the  epithet  of  conunercialism,  so  con- 
temptuously hurled,  is  no  more  than  a 
(juiet  ])arr\'  by  which  we  prefer  to  con- 
demn in  another  tho.se  things  which  we 
recognize,  resent,  antl  yet  are  miwilling 
to  a«lmit  in  ourselves.  The  ])yschol- 
ogi.sls  understand  this  mental  ])rocess 
vvn,'  well.  (lovennnents  and  despots 
know  how  to  cai)italize  it  for  ends  of 
their  own,  and  an  ancient  symbol 
likens  the  phenomenon  to  an  ol)scm'ing 
l>c;'.iii  in  the  organs  «tf  ])hysical  vision. 

"( 'o\iMKi((  I  \i.ism" 

.Now  conunercialism  has  to  do  with 
facts  jx'cuniary.  It  moves  an<l  has  its 
iM'inn  wholly  in  tlie  realm  of  meiusure- 
nients  expresscij  in  terms  of  money  or 


a  cre«lil  equivalent.  When  conuncrcial-  found  or  the  challenge  can  be  accepted 
ism  wisjies  to  Use  that  store  of  knowl- 
e«|ge  or  skill  \vhi<h  has  been  liiiill  uj) 
by  n*s«'ar<li  and  which  is  c«)nnnonly 
held  in  the  keeping  (»f  the  professions, 
it  Im.H  to  make  terms  of  a  pecuniary 
nature.  These  terms  are  either  a  pay- 
ment in  ca.sh,  ur  in  the  form  of  f.i\.»rs 


and  dealt  with  by  any  reader  who  can 
fairly  a])ply  a  simple  test  to  himself. 

Tin:     Inter-Professional    Confer- 
ence 

Something  more  than  two  years  ago, 
a  grouj)  of  men  and  women  met  in  one 
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of  our  large  cities  as  a  result  of  preced- 
ing activities  by  one  of  the  recognized 
professions.  The  meeting  had  no  ob- 
ject in  view  except  to  draw  together 
a  number  of  people  who  were  thought 
to  have  certain  sympathies  and  a  more 
or  less  well-related  attitude  of  mind 
on  the  subjects  of  professions  and  pro- 
fessionalism. There  were  architects, 
chemists,  dentists,  doctors,  engineers, 
journalists,  lawyers,  nurses,  preachers, 
teachers,  both  men  and  women,  and, 
when  the  meeting  was  called  to  order, 
it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  no 
one  present  had  any  idea  of  what  the 
meeting  would  accomplish,  or  what 
form  the  discussion  would  take.  It 
was  to  be,  as  its  name  implied,  an  Inter- 
Professional  Conference,  for  discussion 
and  counsel,  for  an  exchange  of  opinion 
and  thought,  and  for  a.possible  revalua- 
tion of  the  professional  idea  or  a  restate- 
ment of  the  professional  obligation. 
That  the  War  had  stimulated  all  of 
those  present  to  keener  searching  and 
questioning  is  not  to  be  denied, 
although  the  idea  that  the  professional 
responsibilities  have  a  common  denomi- 
nator is  not  by  any  means  a  new  one. 

The  discussion  opened  by  an  infor- 
mal statement  from  the  presiding  officer, 
which  was  followed  by  numerous  expres- 
sions of  opinion,  and  gradually  it  be- 
came evident  that  a  profoundly  similar 
thought  was  moving  the  majority  of 
the  minds  present,  a  thought  which 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  certain 
quest  for  freedom — that  everlasting 
quest  of  small  groups  in  all  ages.  It 
needed,  apparently,  no  more  than  a 
sympathetic  contact  of  mind  with 
mind  for  crystallization  to  occur,  and 
thus  the  committee,  into  the  hands  of 
which  was  given  the  task  of  translating 
the  crystallized  idea  into  language, 
found  its  task  no  more  than  the  seeking 
of  those  words  which  would  precisely, 
yet  not  too  rigidly,  define  an  expressed 
conviction. 


The  report  of  the  committee  was  as 
follows : 

Tlie  object  of  the  Inter-Professional  Con- 
ference is  to  (liseover  how  to  liberate  the 
professions  from  the  domination  of  selfish 
interest,  l)oth  within  and  without  the 
professions,  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
better  utilizing  the  professional  heritage 
of  knowledge  and  skill  for  the  benefit  of 
society  and  to  create  relations  between  the 
professions     looking     toward     that     end. 

So  far  as  the  writer  remembers,  the 
only  discussion  of  any  importance  cen- 
tered around  the  word  "interest." 
Should  it  be  used  in  the  singular  or  the 
plural?  Was  it  intended  to  indict  self- 
ish interest  as  an  individual  problem 
or  as  a  group  or  collective  evil?  The 
answer  is,  of  course,  that  the  word 
remained  in  its  singular  form,  which  is 
the  best  evidence  to  be  offered  in  sup- 
port of  the  belief  that  the  conferees 
saw  themselves  not  as  beings  set  apart, 
but  as  component  parts  of  a  machine 
from  which  none  can  be  set  free  until 
all  are  set  free. 

The  Domination  of  Selfish 
Interest 

In  other  words,  with  perhaps  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  vocationalists 
gathered  together  at  Detroit  gave  ut- 
terance to  their  earnest  con\actions, 
and  admitted  each  to  the  other,  that 
they  could  not  truly  practise  their  call- 
ings because  of  the  domination,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  of  a  thing 
which  they  called  "selfish  interest." 
And  having  so  declared  themselves, 
they  did  not  fly  to  remedies  and  pana- 
ceas. Without  words  and  without 
any  ado,  they  felt  instinctively  that  any 
struggle  toward  liberation  would,  by 
its  very  nature,  be  a  challenge  to  the 
conventional  order  and  to  the  whole 
established  habit  of  thought.  Very 
wisely,  and  very  humbly,  they  resolved 
to  seek  to  discover  how  to  do  what  they 
felt  must  be  done.     Should  they  organ- 
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ize  for  the  search?  In  the  face  of  a 
tacit  admission  that  all  institutions 
and  organizations  had  so  far  been  im- 
potent to  check  the  swelling  tide  of 
selfish  interest,  it  seemed  strangely 
incoTisistent  to  call  yet  another  organ- 
ization into  existence. 

One  s])caker  made  an  impassioned 
plea  against  any  save  the  merest  com- 
mingling of  men  and  women  with  a  com- 
mon ])nr])()se.  "Let  it  be  a  personal 
crusade,"  said  he.  "Let  us  go  away 
and  come  together  in  a  year.  Then  we 
may  report  our  adventures  and  tell  our 
experiences,  and  in  so  doing,  perhaps, 
we  may  find  o\irselves  a  step  further 
on  the  way.  Let  \is  beware  of  organ- 
izations in  a  world  where  all  organiza- 
tions are  no  more  than  autocracies  more 
or  less  thinly  veiled,  in  a  world  where 
every  idea  that  suffers  institutionaliza- 
tion ])erishes  in  a  miserable  allegiance 
to  the  institution  rather  than  to  the 
idea;  where  almost  every  continuing 
group  of  beings  becomes  no  more  than 
a  center  of  activity  for  selfish  interest. 
Our  j)rol)lem  is  a  personal  one,  and  can 
never  1)0  solved  by  any  organization." 

N(i\v  the  Inter-Professional  Confer- 
ence luLsjjasscd  intohistorj'.  Its  organ- 
ization survived  barely  a  few  months, 
probably  for  the  reason  that  the  prob- 
lem is  not  only  ])ersonal,  b\it  s])iritual, 
ancl  tiie  spirit  of  man  has  not  yet  suc- 
cessfully been  organized.  Yet  the 
question  raised  is  one  of  almost  terrible 
moment.  How  can  society  become 
the  beneficiary  and  not  the  mere  gath- 
en'P  of  crumbs  from  the  tables  of  ])ro- 
fessionalism?  No  belter  summary  of 
the  situation  can  be  made  than  in  the 
words  (jf  the  sjK'aker  who  said  : 

Our  kiiowlfilur  and  onr  skill  are  inlierit- 
anceH.  They  liuv*'  In-en  iMtu^jlit  and  paid 
for  l)y  the  hitMirious  stniKUh's  of  tiion  and 
women  clown  ihrouRh  the  ajjes,  thronnh 
sweat  and  a({ony,  throuKli  snlTerinf^,  jjoverly 
and  deprivation.  TIh-v  are  ours  hy  inherit- 
ance onlv,  and  wc  are  the  lrusl»e.s  of  that 


knowledge  and  skill.  They  belong  to 
society.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we 
should  give  back  part  of  tliera  as  a  charity. 
Our  first  obligation  is  to  the  society  from 
which  all  derive  them.  Men  have  never 
.sought  to  carry  the  treasures  of  knowledge 
to  the  grave.  They  have  ever  sought  to 
give  them  to  the  world,  and  we,  through  our 
application  and  studj',  seek  to  acquire  what 
they  have  given  to  mankind.  But  it  was 
to  all  men  that  the  knowledge  was  given. 
No  chosen  few  that  use  it  have  the  right 
to  sell  it  for  private  gain  to  others  who 
use  it  for  private  gain,  unless  in  so  doing 
they  confer  a  true  benefit  upon  society  as 
a  whole. 

The  Responsibility  of  Profession- 
alism 

That  is  the  challenge  being  thrown 
do-«ni  by  our  industrial  machine,  by 
our  unworkable  cities  with  their  cen- 
tralized populations,  by  our  acres  of 
slums,  by  our  declining  agriculture, 
and  by  the  red  gauntlet  that  is  still 
dripping  with  the  blood  of  our  brothers. 
We  have  sufficient  knowledge  and  skill 
to  change  our  enx-ironment  at  ■will,  to 
restore  the  balance  of  industry  and 
agriculture,  to  abolish  the  frightful 
waste  of  resources,  including  hfe,  which 
now  marks  our  helter-skelter  method 
of  production  and  distribution  as  we 
pursue  them  under  the  lash  of  selfish 
interest.  Yet  we  are  incapable  of  so 
api)lying  that  knowledge  except  in  the 
scantiest  degree.  The  engineer  and 
the  architect,  for  example,  in  serving 
the  individual  selfish  interest  of  their 
clients,  can  give  only  such  regard  to  the 
interest  of  the  comnumity  as  the  pe- 
cimiary  factors  involving  their  chent 
will  permit.  There  is  no  one  to  repre- 
.sent  and  defend  the  public  interest 
exce])t  to  a  meager  degree  under  police 
reguhition,  a  safeguard  quite  as  hon- 
ored in  the  breach  as  in  the  observ- 
ance. That  function  of  government, 
the  protection  of  the  social  welfare, 
if  it  has  at  any  time  existed  since  the 
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supersession  of  Canonical  Law  by 
Roman  Law,  long  ago  disappeared. 
The  forces  of  selfish  interest  are  every- 
where too  strong,  and  yet — the  keepers 
of  knowledge  and  skill  hold  the  key  to 
the  main  gate.  That  is  their  inescap- 
able responsibility.  It  is  their  com- 
mon problem,  and  yet  their  personal 
problem.  Whether  we  contemplate 
the  desolate  moral  waste  inflicted 
upon  society  under  the  guise  of  law  and 
its  practice,  or  the  mass  of  sham  and 
tawdry  productions  devised  with  the 
help  of  chemists  and  engineers,  or  the 
monstrous  urban  agglomerations  that 
the  scramble  for  land  values  has  pro- 
duced with  the  help  of  architects  and 


the  building  vocationalists,  we  surely 
cannot  but  agree  that,  as  trustees  of 
their  inheritance,  as  guardians  of  the 
common  social  possession,  the  profes- 
sions have  failed  lamentably. 

But  if  history  means  anything,  it 
means  that  no  civilization  has  a  chance 
to  survive  except  as  the  forces  of  knowl- 
edge and  skill  can  remain  socially 
victorious  over  selfish  interest;  except 
as  all  vocations  rest  upon  the  basis  of 
that  freedom  which  not  only  enables, 
but  inspires  men  to  put  the  honor  of 
their  calling  above  the  reach  of  client, 
corporation,  or  government — which 
means,  does  it  not,  above  the  reach  of 
their  own  weaknesses. 
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MANY  words  in  common  use  are 
hard  to  define.  Even  lexi- 
cographers fail  in  their  task.  Witness 
the  early  dictionary  which  defined, 
"CAT:  a  small  domestic  animal." 

The  word  profession  has,  for  many 
Anglo-Saxon  generations,  called  up  to 
mind  medicine,  theolog}',  law.  These 
have  l)een  called  "the  learned  pro- 
fessions." Each  of  them,  in  respect 
of  its  memhers,  imports  training,  the 
jxjssession  of  certain  ciualifications 
(variously  ])rescribed)  and  an  ordina- 
tion vow,  a  Hi])])Ocratic  oath  or  an 
oath  of  ofiic-e. 

The  state,  of  which  a  lawyer  ex 
virtntc  jurandi  becomes  an  oflScer,  at 
least  of  its  judicial  branch,  professes 
to  the  })ul)lic  that  he  possesses  certain 
(juaiifications  of  learning  which  are 
capable  of  being  ascertained  by  official 
bar  examiners;  and,  in  favored  locali- 
ties, he  is  also  .solemnly  certified  (as 
are  also  bartenders  and  chiro])odists) 
as  i>oss('s.s('d  of  good  character.  The 
attorney  himself  professes  to  such  of 
the  c-onimunity  as  may  employ  him  (or 
<all  uj)on  him  for  gratuitous  service), 
that  he  has  cajjacity  to  assert  and  de- 
fend their  legal  rights  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  or  to  coun.sel  them  correctly 
as  to  their  rights  and  lialiilities  in  tlu>ir 
business  relations. 

Law  is  a  dotible  jjrofessioii.  It  has 
an  objective  and  a  siil)je<t i\ c  jdiase. 
In  its  subjective  asjM'ct  it  possesses  a 
life  of  the  spirit,  a  high  and  lofty  ethic; 

*  Mr.  Jf.s.siip  was  also  formerly  Professor  of 
Ijiw  in  New  York  I'niversity.  and  has  hecii, 
(tinir  its  orKunizntic.n,  a  niemlM-r  of  tli<-  Comniit- 
U-v  on  I/C-gal  Klhics  of  the  New  York  (oiinly 
Lawyers"  Associuliou.     The  Editor. 


higher  than  the  gentleman's  "no- 
blesse oblige."  It  is  equivalent  to  the 
ordination  vow  of  a  priest  in  the  temple 
of  Justice.  It  involves  subjection  to 
self-denying  ordinances  and  domina- 
tion by  a  spirit  of  unselfish  service. 

How'  far  below  such  a  plane  are 
those  who  w'ould  make  it,  as  well  as 
call  it,  a  business,  a  means  of  money- 
making  or  of  political  preferment  alone? 

In  another  connection  the  writer 
has  outlined  the  threefold  obligations 
of  the  lawyer^  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  the  status  of  this  profession 
in  our  social  economy,  and  shown  that 
he  has  a  triunity  of  duty:  to  his  client, 
to  the  court  and  to  the  community. 

Theory  of  the  Universal  Right  to 
Practise  Law 

It  is  assumed  even  in  the  most 
recent  analysis  of  the  subject  -  that  in 
a  democracy  everyone  has  a  right  to 
enter  any  profession,  and  that  it  is 
undemocratic  to  erect  such  barriers  at 

'  Sec  Address  in  Iluhbard  Course  on  Legal 
Ethics,  Albany  Law  School.  1905. 

^  Sec  Bulletin  Number  Fifteen,  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  en- 
titled. Training  for  the  Public  Profession  of  the 
Law,  \Qi\,  by  Alfred  Z.  Reed,  pp.  4G9.  Thia 
bulletin  is  j)reparetl  by  a  layman.  It  shows 
|)aitistiiking  lal)or.  Its  facts  are  ably  marshaled. 
But  it  illustrates  the  inadequacies  of  the  grasp 
of  a  i)ri)fessional  j)roblem  by  a  non-i)rofissionaI 
mind.  It  has  been  well  said  by  Mr.  Kingro.se: 
"The  errors  of  men  who  are  not  familiar  with  the 
practical  working  of  legal  institutions  will  be 
errors  of  detail."  The  corollary  is  that  "pro- 
fessional oi)inions  often  neglect  first  principles" 
since  "the  jjractice  of  an  art  is  aj)!  to  obliterate 
from  the  mind  the  science  on  which  its  philosophy 
is  foimded."  The  Inns  of  Court  (1910),  Hyacinth 
llingrose. 
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the  gate  as  may  prevent  or  deter  the 
average  man  from  entering  activities 
which  are  so  closely  related  to  the 
political  interests  and  life  of  our  respec- 
tive communities.  To  avoid  this  im- 
plication the  author,  Mr.  A.  Z.  Reed, 
concludes  that  a  unitary,  that  is,  an 
undifferentiated,  bar  "not  only  cannot 
be  made  to  work  satisfactorily  but 
cannot  even  be  made  to  exist."  He 
also  concludes  that  adecjuate  profes- 
sional tests  cannot  be  provided,  to 
which  all  training  schools  shall  con- 
form, and  agrees  that  there  must  be 
"types"  of  lawyers  produced  by 
"types"  of  legal  education.  We  sup- 
pose that  students  would  again  become 
as  in  the  Roman  days  '' studioni  juris 
vel juris prudentiae  (N.B.  vel  =  or) .  They 
would  either  become  mere  practi- 
tioners, or  rise  to  the  foot  hills  of 
advocates  or  to  the  mountain  tops  of 
jurisconsult  us  or  jurisperitus. 

I  do  not  believe  it.  There  will  always 
be  grades  of  lawyers,  but  the  English 
differentiation  between  barristers  and 
solicitors  is  not  one  to  be  made  here  by 
statute,  but  by  natural  selection — and 
the  profession,  once  awakened,  will 
see  to  it  that  the  right  to  enter  it  shall 
be  so  standardized  as  effectually  to 
exclude  from  its  privileges  the  "com- 
pletely incompetent  individuals"  who, 
under  our  present  haphazard  and 
uncoordinated  systems  of  bar  exami- 
nations, can  enter  its  priesthood  in  a 
state  maintaining  low  standards  and 
migrate,  later,  under  our  ridiculous 
rules  of  democratic  comity,  into  the 
bar  of  a  state  having  high  standards. 

At  any  rate,  we  have  this  theory  of 
the  universal  right  to  practise  law. 
It  has  even  entered  into  the  decisions 
of  the  highest  tribunal  of  our  country. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  observed,  "  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  right  of  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  follow  any  lawful  calling, 
business  or  profession  he  may  choose." 


But  the  Court  most  wisely  continues, 
"subject  only  to  such  restrictions  as 
are  imposed  upon  all  persons  of  like  age, 
sex  and  condition."  ^  Fortunately,  in 
many  of  our  states  certain  intellec- 
tual standards  and,  in  some,  cjualifica- 
tions  of  character  are  erected  and 
exacted  to  which  the  applicant  for 
admission  to  this  particular  profession 
must  conform.  It  is,  after  all,  the 
personal  equation  that  counts  and  it  is 
the  exceptional  man  who  enters  a 
learned  profession.  Theoretically,  he 
should  have  a  vocation  to  the  law  as  he 
is  expected  to  have  to  the  ministry. 
As  St.  Paul  said,  "Woe  is  me  if  I 
preach  not  the  Gospel,"  and  the  ideal 
lawyer  should  be  under  the  similar 
constraint  of  an  all-else-excluding  vo- 
cation. Otherwise  he  will  soon  find 
his  level.  Mr.  Wigmore  had  this  in 
mind  when  he  styled  the  profession  a 
"priesthood  of  Justice."* 

The  exhaustive  research  into  the 
history  of  the  profession,  into  the  na- 
tm"e  and  extent  of  its  organization  and 
the  association  of  its  members  into 
bodies,  more  or  less  self-governing  and 
intended  to  impact  ujjon  the  commu- 
nity by  collective  action,  embodied  in 
Bulletin  Number  Fifteen  above  re- 
ferred to,  makes  one  regret  that  the 
superficial  character  of  its  conclusions, 
though  based  upon  more  or  less  ade- 
quate premises,  warrants  the  stricture 
upon  it  in  Dean  Stone's  elaborate 
analysis  of  that  Bulletin.  This  is, 
broadly,  to  the  effect  that  it  seems  to 
recognize  that,  while  a  first-class  law 
school  is  requisite  for  the  production 
of  a  first-class  lawyer,  a  second-class 
law  school  has  a  raison  d'etre  in  order 
to  meet  the  democratic  need  for  second- 
class  lawyers.  This  reminds  us  of  the 
farmer  who  cut  in  his  barn  door  a  large 
hole  for  the  large  cat  and  a  small  hole 

3 129  U.  S.  114. 

*  Introduction  to  Ethics  of  the  Legal  Profession, 
by  Orrin  H.  Carter,  1915. 
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for  the  kitten.  If  the  only  object  is  to 
give  access  to  the  barn,  it  would  be 
more  economical  and  make  a  better- 
looking  door,  if  no  cutting  of  holes  was 
done  at  all.  and  the  door  was  left  open 
for  cat  and  kitten  alike.  Either  may,  if 
occasion  arise,  be  chased  out  by  the 
o\\-ner  of  the  barn.* 

The  Nature  of  the  Profession 

The  word  "profession"  has  been 
defined  substantially,  again  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
(and  I  venture  to  paraphrase  its  lan- 
guage), as  a  vocation  invohnng  rela- 
tions to  the  affairs  of  others  of  such 
nature  as  to  require  for  its  proper 
conduct  an  equijjment  of  learning  or 
skill,  or  both,  and  to  warrant  the 
community  in  making  restrictions  in 
resix'ct  to  its  e.\erclse.*  And  when 
such  restrictions  are  embodied  in 
statutes  of  the  state,  or  in  rules  of 
court,  and  the  ap])ropriate  authority 
certifies  A  to  be  a  member  of  the  bar  of 
that  })artifular  state,  it  holds  him  out,  as 
already  liiiit('<l  a])Ove,tothe  coiuuuniity 
as  iKjssessing  the  (lualificatioiis  contem- 
plated by  the  statute  or  by  the  rules.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  any  lawyer  possess- 
ing a  certifuate  to  ])ractise  in  the  su- 
preme court  of  his  state,  in  a  particular 
federal  court,  or  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  holila  hiinsrlf  out 
as  |)OSse.ssing  (jualifications  of  efficient 
M'rvic<'  to  those  nu'inlK'rs  of  the  com- 
munity whom  lie  is  there  to  serve. 

The  fundamental,  underlying  ele- 
nu-nt,  therefore,  of  professional  life  is 
this  idea  of  an  <'ffieient,  skilled  service. 
The  assuini>tion  in  Hulletiu  Number 
Fifteen  that  under  our  democratic 
institutions    the    ri^lit     lo    enter    any 

'  lliit  sff  Mr.  Uf-rd'.i  n*j«iiii<lrr,  just  piililislu-d, 
Atnrrirnn  Mar  .\.«.<><H'iHti(>n  Journal,  I-Vliruarv, 
HHi.  p.  lU 

•  Paraplira.sr<l  from  I'tiUcd  Slah.i  v.  Lairs,  IG.'J 
U.  S.  2.5H. 

^  In  re  Bergeron  iH).  Ma.s3.  Hi. 


profession  is  an  inalienable  right,  must 
be  taken  with  a  grain  of  the  salt  of 
commonsense.  Our  records  are  full  of 
descriptions  of  the  respect  or  lack  of 
respect  in  which  lawj'ers  have  been 
held  in  the  beginnings  of  all  democratic 
communities.  The  experience  has  been 
that  the  trial  has  been  made  over  and 
over  again  of  getting  along  without 
lawyers.  They  have  even  been  pro- 
hibited by  law.  Our  colonies  were  at 
the  outset  peculiarly  the  victims  of 
this  misconception  and  false  theory. 
But  it  soon  became  obx-ious  that  not 
only  must  lawyers  be  recognized  as 
important  factors  in  the  community, 
but  that  bad  laA\yers  must  be  repressed 
and  suppressed  and,  therefore,  that 
standards  must  be  erected  to  which  all 
lawj'crs  must  conform. 

At  first  an  oath  was  deemed  all- 
sufficient.  It  is  a  sad  commentary 
upon  the  profession  itself  that  it  took  a 
century  before  the  American  bar  as  a 
whole  came  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
fact  that  it  must  in  addition  to  such 
oath,  erect  standards  or  canons  of 
ethics;  that  it  must  publish  those 
standards  to  the  community  at  large, 
so  that  men  could  know,  not  only  what 
they  could  expect  of  law^^'ers,  but  what 
lawyers  were  expecting  of  one  another 
and  what  the  courts  could  require  of 
them.  And  it  has  taken  nearly  a 
generation  since  this  formulation  of 
canons  was  first  mooted  for  the  courts 
themselves  to  depart  from  the  narrow 
])recedents  of  former  decisions,  wliich 
tended  to  restrict  their  power  over 
lawyers  to  penal  lines  (that  is  to  say, 
lawyers  were  to  be  disbarred  only  if 
tluy  had  broken  the  .statute  of  the 
state  forbidding  the  doing  of  some 
l)articular  thing).  But  now,  judicial 
decisions,  east  and  west,  are  beginning 
to  embody  recognition  by  the  judges  of 
the  fact  that  when  a  member  of  the  bar 
indulges  in  indecent  solicitation  of 
l)usiness,  or  undignified  advertisement 
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of  his  wares,  or  in  other  breaches  of  our 
canons,  the  courts  will  assume  that 
such  a  lawyer  may  be  censured,  sus- 
pended or  disbarred  for  violation  of 
the  canons  in  force  in  the  profession. 
We  have,  thank  God,  reached  the 
stage  when  a  laA\-jer  must  respect 
"the  essential  dignity  of  the  profession" 
as  well  as  the  Mosaic  Decalogue  and 
the  penal  law  of  his  state. 

Nevertheless,  the  idea  persists,  and 
it  is  endorsed  by  men  of  high  repute 
and  standing  (and  this  is  very  hard  to 
understand),  that  because  of  our  demo- 
cratic institutions,  and  because  of  this 
"inalienable  right"  to  practise  law  (if 
one  can  secure  the  necessary  state 
certificate),  and  because  the  law  is  a 
social-service  profession,  then,  since 
efficiency  is  the  keynote  of  today,  the 
law  and  its  practice  must  be  conducted 
on  the  basis  of  efficiency;  that  it  is, 
after  all,  a  business,  and  a  money- 
making  business,  and  that  it  would  be 
idle  for  the  lawyer  to  compete  with 
other  lawyers  without  the  same  pru- 
dent and  diligent  use  of  business 
methods,  of  "hustling,"  of  advertising, 
price  fixing,  etc.,  which  the  ordinarily 
reasonable  and  active  business  man 
uses  in  the  transaction  of  his  business 
affairs. 

Mr.  Julius  Henry  Cohen  rendered  a 
great  service  to  the  profession  by  his 
book,  7s  Law  a  Business  or  a  Pro- 
fession? (1916,  Banks  Law  Publish- 
ing Company),  in  which  he  has  traced 
the  preparedness  for  ethical  standards 
and  has  discussed  and  tabulated  data 
as  to  admissions  and  disbarments  up 
to  1915  in  the  State  of  New  York,  (q.v.) 

Compensation    for    Exercise    of 
Skill  not  to  be  Regulated 

Passing  one  step  farther,  it  is  obvious 
that  members  of  a  profession  devoted 
to  service  and,  under  our  institutions, 
entitled  to  compensation  for  such  serv- 
ice,   ought    not,    if    we    consider    the 


liberty  of  the  individual  alone,  to  be 
regulated  in  respect  to  compensation 
for  such  service.  It  has  been  said  by 
them  of  old  time:  "Thou  shalt  not 
muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the 
straw, "  and,  "The  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire."  Yet  this  matter  is  a  matter 
of  common  concern.  Doctors  have 
their  scale  of  charges  for  office-  or 
house-visits  but  surgeons,  outside  of 
occasional  agitation  of  the  subject, 
reserve  the  right  to  fix  their  own  fees 
for  special  operations  requiring  a 
maximum  of  preparation,  education, 
practice  and  skill.  And  so  in  the  law, 
while  as  many  lawyers  render  gratui- 
tous service  to  poor  clients  as  do 
physicians  to  needy  patients,  neverthe- 
less, in  small  communities  where 
everyone  knows  everyone  else,  it  is  not 
infrequent  to  find  the  establishment  of 
a  so-called  "fee  bill"  or  agreed  regula- 
tion of  minimum  charges,  so  that  no 
lawyer  can  undercut  his  competitors. 
The  theory  of  this,  however,  remains 
that  in  proper  cases  and  under  special 
circumstances  the  individual  law;\'cr  is 
not  to  be  limited  to  the  minimum  fixed 
by  such  tariff  table. 

These  two  elements,  the  profession 
of  a  given  degree  of  skill  and  the  right 
to  charge  for  the  exercise  of  that  skill, 
underlie  the  obligation  to  the  client 
and  give  rise  to  cause  of  action  against 
the  lawyer  for  malpractice;  that  is  to 
say,  upon  demonstration  of  the  fact 
that  by  reason  of  his  not  possessing 
the  proper  skill  he  has  failed  to  perform 
his  contract  of  efficient  service  to  his 
client,  whereby  his  client  has  been 
damaged,  the  lawyer  may  be  held 
responsible  for  damages,  as  may  the 
doctor  for  improper  medical  care  or 
surgical  treatment. 

Organizations  Among  Lawyers 

Before  discussing  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  standards  which  the 
collective  bar  may  promulgate  as  the 
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norms  of  condiut  to  which  all  its 
menilKTs  must  conform  under  })cnalty 
of  exclusion  from  tiie  privileges  and 
dignities  of  professional  life,  just  a 
word  as  to  organizations  of  lawyers. 
It  is  impossihle  here  to  set  forth  the 
numher  an<l  txpe  of  organizations  and 
their  jurisdiction  of  the  standards  for 
admission  to  membership,  financial 
support,  etc.,  throughout  the  forty- 
eight  states  of  the  l^iion.*^  Great  de- 
tail in  this  respect  is  contained  in 
liuUctin  Xumher  Fifteen,  pre])arcd 
with  meticulous  care  over  a  period  of 
eight  years. ^  For  the  purpose  of  this 
survey  it  is  .sufficient  to  say  that  the 
.Vmerican  IJar  Association,  with  a 
memlKTship  of  14,111  in  August,  hhll, 
represents  in  one  sense  the  aristocracy 
<»f  the  .Vmerican  bar.  It  is,  however, 
an  aristocracy  to  which  any  lawyer  of 
goiMJ  standing  may  he  admitted,  re- 
ganllcss  of  his  estate,  l>ecause  the  dues 
are  nominal,  $6  a  jear.  Its  meetings 
are  held  once  a  year;  most  of  its  work 
is  done  l>y  conferences  of  its  sections 
or  by  committeesdevoting  an  enormous 
amount  of  ad  interim  time  to  the 
examination  of  i>roblems  that  are  re- 
ferred to  thcni,  and,  in  .si)ite  of  idl 
the  criticisms  ma<le  u])on  this  body 
as  not  l)eing  n'ally  re|)re.sentative  of  all 
the  associations,  it  impacts  u])on 
tin'  community  in  many  decisive 
ways. 

In  three  rcs])c<ts  aldnc  it  lias  justified 
its  ('Xistence: 

First,  in  the  activity  of  its  ( "oniniiltce 
on  rniform  State  Laws.'" 

•  .SVr  artirlr  l.y  Mr.  Ilarli  v.  |)iiK<'  'M. 

*  Sre  Hiillrtiii  NiiiiiIht  Fiftrni.  ('!iriicj;io 
Foutxlation  for  tlic  .\itvnii(-ctii<*iit  of  Ti-arliiiin, 
rrilitlrd  Traiititig  for  the  I'lihlir  I'mfinxor  of  the 
/^iir.  IWl.  /'/».  .'i7- 1 1 1 .  .SV^-iiIho  liir.'^ixlicritli 
Annunl  l{i'|M)rt  <tf  tlic  ("ariH'Kio  Foimdatioii. 

'•.SVr  U«-|M)rl  of  that  i-oinniitti-f  in  Ynir  limik 
of  tin-  .Vs.'Mxialiiiti  fur  the  la>t  trij  yrars,  lalmlat- 
ing  the  niiinlM-r  of  niiifortii  laws  tlial  liavc  Im-<'ii 
ntloplnl  ill  till-  ilifT<Trnl  stairs  n.s  u  n-siilt  of  its 
iigitatiun. 


Second,  in  the  very  fact  that  it  has 
promulgated  canons  of  ethics  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  bar  associa- 
tions of  nearly  all  of  our  states. ^^  The 
adoi)tion  of  these  canons  by  state  and 
even  by  county  bar  associations,  the 
printing  of  such  canons  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  them  in  court  houses  and 
other  public  places  for  the  information 
of  the  other  members  of  the  community; 
the  recognition  of  such  standards  by 
the  courts  in  disl)arment  proceedings, 
or  in  actions  against  lawyers  for  im- 
l)roper  or  negligent  conduct,  have 
.s])read  the  interest  in  ethical  standards 
over  the  entire  countr\',  and,  in  partic- 
ular, have  resulted  in  the  adoption  of 
such  canons  by  other  organizations  of 
professional  men. 

The  iJiird  respect  in  which  this 
Association  has  justified  its  existence 
has  been  in  its  convening  at  the  time  of 
its  own  meetings  representatives  of  all 
the  bar  associations  willing  to  send 
such  delegates  from  the  different  states, 
thus  forming  a  nexus  between,  or 
shall  we  say  a  clearing  house  for,  the 
local  and  the  national  associations. 
Such  combining  of  associations  in  the 
discussion  and,  settlement  of  great 
(luestions  has  led,  notably,  for  in- 
.stance,  to  such  gatherings  as  the  Con- 
ference of  Bar  Association  Delegates 
recently  held  in  Washington,  February 
^'5--->-l.,  \<H'i,  on  the  sul)ject  of  "Legal 
Education,"  attended  by  nearly  four 
htmdred  delegates,  representing  over 
one  hundred  bar  associations,  and 
presided  over  at  its  different  ses- 
sions b_\-  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Inited  States,  and  by  J\lr.  lOlihu  Root 
(whose  titles  of  eminence  as  a  law'- 
N'cr  are  numerically  too  many  to  be 
tabulated),  the  c-onclusions  of  which 
( '(iiiferciicc  lia\(>  now  become  a  matter 

"  Sir  R,i)ort  of  American  Bar  Association, 
Committee  on  Ethics,  1940,  referring,'  to  question- 
naire to  ju(i^;cs  of  all  the  courts,  state  and  federal, 
issued  by  that  committee. 
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of    public    knowledge,    interest    and 
record.  ''^ 

Modifications  in  Adoption  of 
Canons  of  Ethics 

Nevertheless,  here  and  there  in  the 
different  associations  the  canons  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  have  seemed 
to  be  "counsels  of  perfection."  In 
one  respect  or  in  another  local  associa- 
tions have  modified  some  particular 
canon.  Some  of  them  are  reluctant 
to  visit  with  the  weight  of  displeasure, 
even  to  the  extent  of  mere  censure,  one 
who  "solicits  business,"  or  one  who 
"advertises"  in  certain  modified  fash- 
ions. Others  are  hostile  to  the  "con- 
tingent fee,"  however  regulated.  Thus 
the  American  bar  as  a  whole  lacks 
uniformity:  (a)  in  respect  to  its  stand- 
ards as  aforesaid;  (b)  in  respect  to  their 
enforcement  in  disciplinary  proceed- 
ings. In  this  second  respect  a  con- 
tributing cause  is  the  almost  inex- 
cusable mental  attitude  of  many 
judges  charged  with  the  duty  of  dis- 
barring. Witness,  for  example,  the 
answer  of  a  Kansas  judge  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire issued  by  the  Committee 
on  Ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion to  the  different  judges  of  the 
country,  when  asked  as  to  disbarment 
proceedings  in  his  court.  He  stated 
that  there  had  been  one  case  where  a 
lawyer  had  embezzled  the  funds  of  his 
client  and  that  the  court  had  suspended 
proceedings  "on  condition  that  he 
should  leave  the  state!"  And  then  he 
added,  "But  I  have  since  been  informed 
that  he  has  removed  to  Wichita,  and  is 
practising  there. "^^  Others,  as  above 
indicated,  insist  upon  proof  of  violation 
of  some  penal  statute  before  they  will 
disbar  a  man;  still  others  consider  that 

1-  Readers  interested  in  this,  can  write  to  Mr. 
Shippen  Lewis,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  who 
was  secretary  of  this  conference. 

1^  See  also  Journal  American  Judicature  Society, 
June,  1920,  on  "  Sanitation  of  the  Bar  in  Pennsyl- 
vania." 


mere  restitution  at  the  pi.stol  point  of 
disbarment  proceedings  to  the  com- 
plaining client  should  rehabilitate  the 
man  in  the  confidence  of  the  profession, 
the  bench,  the  client  and  the  com- 
munity. 

We  must  add  to  this  situation  the 
attitude  of  the  local  associations,  by 
which  I  mean  the  county  bar  associa- 
tions, which,  in  an  experience  extend- 
ing over  a  number  of  years  in  connection 
with  the  Committee  on  Grievances  and 
the  Committee  on  LrCgal  Ethics  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  and  like 
committees  of  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association,  I  have  found  pecul- 
iarly unwilling  to  bring  fellow  members 
to  the  bar  of  justice.  They  will  resort 
to  great  and  laborious  efforts  at  ne- 
gotiation and  settlement  of  the  particu- 
lar controversy  that  brings  that  man 
before  them  for  discipline,  and  I  might 
generalize  by  saying  that  in  90  per  cent 
of  the  cases  a  liberal  coat  of  whitewash 
is  administered  to  the  attorney  com- 
plained of  upon  his  agreeing  "not  to  do 
it  again."  The  confidence  in  the 
profession  due  to  popular  knowledge 
that  it  has  canons  of  ethics  is  more  than 
destroyed  by  the  discovery  that  the 
canons  are  but  brutum  fulmen. 

A  notable  exception  to  this  situation 
must  be  recorded  in  the  case  of  certain 
associations  that  have  organized  them- 
selves for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
local  bar  clean,  and  have  appropriated 
liberal  amounts  to  pay  salaried 
attorneys  N\-ho  devote  themselves  es- 
pecially to  the  task  of  receiving,  sifting 
and,  if  necessary,  presenting  complaints 
to  the  appropriate  court  and  securing 
the  determination  of  that  court.  That 
has  been  peculiarly  true  in  the  case  of 
the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  of  the  New  York  County 
Lawyers'  Association,  of  the  Kings 
County  Bar  Association  in  Brooklyn 
and  of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association. 
Every  reader  can  supplement  this  list, 
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or  find  exceptions  to  it  from  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  community. 

The  Bah  and  the  Election  of 
Judges 

To  what  extent  does  the  local  bar 
become  active  and  exert  a  real  and 
effective  influence  in  the  nomination 
and  election  of  judges? 

How  ])crfectly  true,  in  this  connec- 
tion, arc  the  words  of  Emory  Washburn 
in  his  famous  lectures  on  "The  Study 
and  Practice  of  the  Law,"  delivered  at 
Harvard,  that  "the  lawyer  is  not  only 
a  member  of  a  ])rofcssion  but  a  mem})er 
of  the  comnumity."  Yet  the  answers 
to  the  questioimaire  (of  the  American 
Bar  Association)  revealed  the  fact  that 
in  most  districts  it  is  not  considered 
"the  thing"  for  the  bar,  as  a  collective 
liody,  "to  l)utt  into"  politics,  and  it 
seems  to  be  assumed  tiiat  the  furthest 
extent  it  is  "dignified  and  pro])er"  to 
go  is  to  have  committees  appointed  to 
examine  into  tiie  qualifications  of  the 
nominees  of  the  resjx'ctive  })olitical 
parties,  afler  they  have  been  selected, 
and  to  report  on  their  fitness  for  the 
lH*nch.  This  is  usually  to  act  too  late. 
It  certainly  would  seem  that  the  in- 
Hiicncc  should  be  exerted  farther  l)ack; 
that  the  bar  is  l)est  fitted  to  judge  as  to 
what  one  of  its  members,  or  more,  is 
qiialifi<Mi  by  education  and  tempera- 
ment for  the  judicial  office  and,  if  need 
be,  to  force  such  nominations  u])()n  the 
local  ])olitical  organizations. 

'I'iie  fact  remains  that  the  rej)orts 
made  by  committees  on  judicial  nomi- 
n.itious,  even  when  given  the  i)ublicity 
that  tln'V  are  by  the  j)res,s,  in  such  a 
center,  say,  as  New  York  City,  fail  to 
impact  upon  the  consciousness  of  the 
large  majority  of  voters,  who  do  not 
read  the  pajMTS  in  which  these  reports 
.ire  ii'wiu  i)ublicity  and  who  would  not 
pay  much  attention  to  tliem  if  they 
did.  .Mlowing  for  difrerenccs  of  ])olit- 
ical  conviction,  opinion  and  affiliation, 


is  it  conceivable  that  the  influence  of 
two  bar  associations,  having  an  aggre- 
gate membership  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  out  of  the  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  lawyers  in  a  particular  polit- 
ical unit  (if  exerted  directly  upon 
organizations,  that  is,  upon  the  persons 
who,  after  all,  in  spite  of  direct  primary 
laws  and  various  ballot  reforms,  con- 
trol nominations  in  the  various  parties 
capable  of  electing  a  candidate),  would 
be  without  its  effect,  and  could  fail  to 
insure  high  standards  in  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  nominated  and  elected  to 
judicial  office? 

^Yhen  one  rereads  that  great  argu- 
ment of  Rufus  Choate,  made  before 
the  Massachusetts  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, in  w^hich  he  argues  for  the 
appointment  of  judges  as  distinct  from 
their  election  by  popular  vote,  one  has 
to  marvel  indeed  at  the  high  standards 
of  dignity,  impartiality  and  efficiency 
nevertheless  manifested  by  the  elective 
judiciary  of  our  great  municipal  cen- 
ters. In  spite  of  petty  grievances, 
disappointed  litigants  and  charges  of 
political  sub-cellar  influence,  the  cases 
of  complaints  against  judges  before 
bar  associations  or  in  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings are  gratifyingly  few,  both  in 
states  where  the  judiciary  is  appointed 
and  in  those  where  it  is  a  i)olitical 
office  to  be  grasped  at. 

Cleaning  the  Augean  Stables 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  statistical 
survey  of  the  number  of  trials  and 
convictions  for  violation  of  ethical 
standards  covering  the  various  states 
of  the  Union.  A  tabulation  of  them 
would  cover  many  pages  and,  in  the 
character  of  the  ])enalties  im])Osed  to 
distinguish  illegal  from  immoral  or 
unethical  acts,  would  rccjuire  a  volume 
in  itself.  Anyone  interested  in  any 
particular  state  has  only  to  ask  some 
legal  friend  to  communicate  with  the 
grievance    conunittee    of    that    state's 
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bar  association  to  secure  such  data. 
The  fact  is  probably  the  same  in  all  the 
states,  that  conviction  of  a  penal 
offense  operates  to  disbar  a  lawyer; 
that,  nevertheless,  it  is  usually  neces- 
sary to  inform  the  appropriate  tribunal 
of  the  fact  of  his  conviction  arid  have 
his  name  stricken  from  the  roll.  The 
question  has  arisen  from  time  to  time 
whether  a  pardon  for  the  offense 
automatically  reinstates  the  attorney. 
In  my  opinion  it  does  not,  but  applica- 
tion must  be  made  for  such  reinstate- 
ment. If  the  offender  so  pardoned 
should  practise  without  such  formal 
reinstatement  he  is  liable  to  further 
discipline  and  prosecution.  The  vio- 
lation of  penal  laws  without  actual 
conviction  is  sufficient  proof  of  obli- 
quity of  moral  character  to  warrant 
any  court  in  disbarring. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  finer  shades 
of  lack  of  ethical  perception  that 
grievance  committees  find  difficulty 
sometimes  in  persuading  the  courts  to 
act  with  sufficient  firmness.  In  the 
appendix  to  this  volume  appear  canons 
of  ethics,  not  only  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  but  of  the  Commercial 
Law  League  of  America.  The  path  of 
the  collection  lawyer  towards  ethical 
purity  has  been  an  arduous  climb.  The 
trouble  has  been  to  differentiate  be- 
tween collection  agencies  arid  their 
attorneys.  It  has  aroused  vehement 
discussion  of  the  propriety  of  the 
division  of  any  professional  fee  with  a 
layman,  which  has  been  criticized  as 
affording  a  cloak  whereby  a  lawyer,  by 
incorporating  a  collection  agency,  can 
resort  to  means  of  solicitation  of  busi- 
ness in  which  the  corporation,  having 
no  soul,  is  free  to  indulge,  and  from 
which  he  reaps  the  harvest  or  agrees  to 
divide  his  fees  in  order  to  secure  the 
employment. 

A  notable  contribution  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  profession  generally,  and  to 
this  branch  of  it   in  particular,  was 


made  when  the  New  York  County 
Lawyers'  Association,  in  a  conference 
which  lasted  months,  at  which  these 
practices  were  discussed  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  "commercial  la%\'yers," 
finally,  in  its  notable  answer  to  Ques- 
tion No.  47,  laid  down  certain  rules 
or  principles  governing  the  conduct 
of  such  attorneys. 

Ignorance  of  ethical  standards  on 
the  part  of  a  very  large  number  of 
members  of  the  bar,  whose  business  is 
small  and  of  whose  income  collections 
afford  the  fundamental,  was  shown  in 
the  reports  of  one  of  the  conferences  of 
this  Commercial  Law  League  held  at 
Atlantic  City.  One  member,  it  seems, 
said  he  had  heard  so  much  about 
"  ethics  "  at  that  meeting  that  he  decided 
he  would  try  to  find  out  what  it  meant, 
so  he  asked  his  waiter  at  the  Chalfonte, 
"Sam,  do  you  know  what  this  word 
'ethics'  means?"  "I  reckon  I  do," 
replied  Sam.  "What  is  it? "  asked  the 
inquiring  member,  and  Sam  said, 
"Just  about  the  same  as  that  word 
'etiquette'  which  tells  you  there  is 
certain  things  you  mustn't  do,  if  any- 
body is  looking." 

This  incident  pitifully  illustrates 
the  absolute  necessity  of  having  bench 
and  bar  alike  ingrained  with  the  con- 
viction that  these  standards  of  ethical 
conduct  are  norms  to  which  all  lawyers 
must  conform,  whether  the  laAAyer  is  a 
general  practitioner,  a  collection  law- 
yer, a  patent-laA\yer,  a  negligence 
lawj'er  or  a  corporation  lawyer.  Spe- 
cialization releases  from  no  obligation. 
This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  every 
law>'er  violating  any  canon  must  be 
disbarred.  There  are  many  cases  where 
a  lawyer  through  zeal  or  ignorance 
offends  against  the  essential  dignity  of 
the  profession  but,  being  brought  to 
book  and  censured,  may  be  sufficient  ly 
shocked  into  appreciation  of  the  stand- 
ards to  remain  or  become  a  useful 
member  of  the  community. 
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Extension  of  Idea  of  Obligation 
FOR  Public  Service 

Whatever  the  temi)orary  criticism 
of  the  j)rofe.s.sion  in  popular  estimation 
may  he,  the  fact  is  that  all  really  critical 
observers  of  our  social  conditions  have 
recorded  their  conviction,  as  did  De 
Tocqueville,  when  he  said,  for  example, 
that  the  influence  which  members  of 
the  legal  profession  "exercise  in  the 
government  is  the  most  powerful 
existing  security  against  the  excesses 
of  democracy."  In  another  sentence 
he  refers  to  the  bar  as  the  "most 
powerful  if  not  the  only  counterpoise 
to  the  democratic  element."  A  simi- 
lar conviction  is  registered  in  the  appeal 
which  is  made  to  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association  in  su])port  of  an  In- 
ternational liar  Association,  organized 
in  Japan  by  Dr.  Rokuichiro  Masujima, 
ex-President  of  that  Association,  Hon- 
orary Member  of  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association,  Barrister  at  Law  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  as  well  as  an 
honored  member  of  the  Japanese  bar. 
His  contention  is  that  the  combined 
iiifhu'iice  of  lawyers  all  over  the  world, 
devoted  to  the  ])rinci])les  of  the  com- 
mon law,  sliouhi  be  a  guaranty  in  the 
htmian  family  that  princi])les  of  com- 
mon justice  will  through  their  influence 
Ieav«'n  the  politieal  world. 

St.  Paul,  in  his  great  summary  of  the 
Christian  martyrs,  l)egan  his  a])i)endix 
with  the  words,  "Time  woukl  fail  me 
to  tell  of  Barak, — and  of  (lideoii,"  and, 
similarly,  to  call  the  roll  of  menilnTs  of 
tlw  .\merican  bar  who  have  dominated 
the  jiubjic  affairs  of  our  nation  would 
be  t<i  make  of  tills  i)ubli(  at  ion  an 
ency<"lo|)aedia  of  names. 

This  fMntlam«-ntal  idea  (»f  ])ublic 
.•KTvice  is  expressed  by  Shake.s])eare 
himself  in  Ak  You  Lilcc  It.  Wc  all 
recall  the  line,  "When  labor  sweats  for 
dull/,  n«)t  for  mrrd." 

In  nuiiiy  of  the  lectures  delivered  on 


the  Hubbard  Foundation  at  the  Albany 
Law  School  on  the  subject  of  "Legal 
Ethics,"  one  distinguished  speaker 
after  another  has  emphasized  the  fact 
that  the  great  lawyer  is  not  the  man 
who  enters  the  profession  as  a  means 
to  acquire  a  fortune.  He  must  enter 
it,  as  we  have  noted  above,  as  a  voca- 
tion, with  the  idea  of  rendering  service. 
He  must  have  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  as 
contrasted,  with  the  spirit  of  W^ebster, 
great  advocate  though  he  w'as;  for 
even  in  the  Girard  Will  case,  when 
Webster  could  secure  no  present  re- 
fresher or  retainer,  he  exacted  a  con- 
tingent fee  agreement.  ^^ 

Need  for  Propaganda 

Bearing  these  considerations  in  mind, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  there 
must  be  propaganda.  When  the  canons 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  had 
not  yet  been  adopted  by  the  Associa- 
tion, or,  having  been  adopted,  had  not 
yet  been  endorsed  or  adopted  by  vari- 
ous state  associations,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  and  propa- 
ganda. In  the  City  of  New  York  law- 
yers interested  in  this  matter  not  only 
conducted  this  propaganda  in  legal 
magazines  and  in  the  public  prints  but 
volunteered,  and  were  actually  ap- 
])ointed,  to  deliver  addresses  on  the 
subject  at  various  Y.  M.  C.  A.  centers, 
in  the  Phipps  Settlement,  in  Cooper 
Union,  and  other  public  places  under 
the  general  title  of  "  What  the  Ordinary 
Citizen  Is  Entitled  to  Expect  and  Exact 
of  His  Lawyer  in  the  Way  of  Fidelity, 
Honesty,  Diligence,  etc." 

The  late  General  Thomas  H.  Hub- 
bard by  gift  in  his  lifetime  established 
a  lectureshi])  or  foundation  at  Albany 
Law  School,  to  which  every  year  one 
or  more  speakers  of  influence  is  ap- 
l)ointed  to  indoctrinate  the  students  of 

'*  .\  coi)y  of  this  was  furnished  by  me  to  and 
puJiiislicd  by  the  Ncio  York  Law  Journal,  some 
years  ago. 
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that  particular  school  in  respect  to 
ethical  standards.  This  example 
might  well  be  followed  in  other  schools. 
A  determined  effort  has  been  made  by 
committees  of  ethics  in  different  states 
to  see  to  it  that  either  by  persuasion  or 
by  the  compulsion  of  rules  of  court,  law 
schools  expecting  their  certificate  of 
graduation  to  be  accepted  by  bar 
examiners  as  the  equivalent  of  a  clerk- 
ship or  prescribed  years  of  study, 
should  prescribe  and  faithfully  carry 
out  a  certain  number  of  hours  of  lec- 
tures upon  the  subject  of  legal  ethics. 
Dean  Costigan  endeavored  to  fill  this 
need.  He  made  an  exhaustive  ex- 
amination of  the  sources  of  the  stand- 
ards or  traditions  showing  the  growth 
of  the  rules  governing  conduct  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  bar,  and 
collated  with  that  the  answers  to 
questions  given  out  by  the  New  York 
County  Lawyers'  Committee  (the  clin- 
ical reports  of  which  have  a  circulation 
all  over  the  world  and  have  in  but  one  or 
two  instances  occasioned  adverse  com- 
ment or  complaint).  This  treatise  ^^ 
contains  a  most  fascinating  history  of 
the  entire  subject.  Obviously  this 
matter  is  intimately  and  vitally  con- 
nected with  the  nature  of  legal  educa- 
tion. And  it  is  surprising  that  those 
who  come  in  contact  with  the  eager 
youth  who  are  looking  forward  to 
qualifying  for  this  great  social  service, 
so  often  prove  impatient  of  the  sugges- 
tion that  their  teaching  should  have 
this  moral  side  line,  or  of  the  more  ex- 
treme requirement  that  the  ethical 
viewpoint  should  underlie  all  their 
instruction  as  to  the  methods  and 
practice  of  the  law.  One  Dean  replied 
to  a  letter  from  me  in  this  regard  that 
he  had  no  cure  for  souls.  What  a 
pedagogic  heresy!  Every  teacher  has 
the  fashioning  or  at  least  the  polishing 
of  a  soul. 

'*  Cases  on  Legal  Ethics  in  the  American  Case 
Book  Series,  1917,  West  Publishing  Co. 


In  order  to  summarize  this  discussion 
the  following  is  submitted  as  a  redac- 
tion to  fundamental  principles  of  the 
thirty-two  canons  of  the  American  Bar 
Association : 

A  Decalogue  of  the  Professional 
Obligations  of  the  Lawyer 

(1)  As  an  officer  sworn  to  uphold 
the  Constitution  and  to  the  proper 
enforcement  of  the  law,  the  lawyer 
should  by  his  conduct  and  counsel 
exemplify  the  law-abiding  spirit  and 
refrain  even  in  his  ])rivate  life  from 
anything  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
moral  and  statute  law. 

(2)  In  his  relation  to  the  courts,  the 
lawyer  should  in  his  conduct  maintain 
their  dignity  by  respectful  address,  by 
punctilious  discharge  of  all  forensic 
duty,  and  by  abstaining  from  all 
attempts  to  curry  favor,  or  from  the 
appearance  even  of  using  personal 
relations  to  secure  professional  ad- 
vantage. 

(3)  In  his  relations  to  clients,  the 
lawyer's  duty  arises  from  the  confidence 
reposed  in  his  learning  or  ability;  for 
which  he  is  to  be  paid.     Therefore: 

(a)  In  the  conduct  of  unliti- 
gated  business  he  owes  a  scrupu- 
lous fidelity  to  the  client's  highest 
interest  and  must  seek  no  ad- 
vantage or  profit  to  himself  out- 
side of  his  reasonable  compensa- 
tion. 

(b)  In  advising  litigation  he 
must  be  guided  by  his  own  (or 
counsel's)  judgment  of  the  law 
applicable  to  the  points  in  issue. 
He  should  never  countenance  by 
acceptance  of  a  retainer  unjust, 
useless  or  oppressive  suits,  or 
consent  to  the  interposition  of 
merely  dilatory,  false,  or  sham 
defenses. 

(c)  In  actual  litigation,  he  may 
use  all  procedure  provided  by  law 
appropriate  to  the  protection  of 
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his  client's  interests;  he  must  be 
alert  and  diligent  in  prosecution; 
vigilant  and  careful  in  defense; 
refrain  from  any  attempt  to  de- 
ceive a  court  or  jury;  be  courteous 
to  his  fellow  la\\yers,  and  obliging 
in  matters  not  inconsistent  with 
his  client's  rights. 

(4)  The  lawyer  must  not  violate  his 
client's  confidence  unless,  in  a  ])roper 
case,  com])elled  so  to  do  under  oath. 
He  must  not  use  knowledge  so  gained 
to  his  client's  undoing  or  disadvantage 
and,  if  entrusted  with  money  or  pro])- 
erty,  he  is  in  the  highest  degree  a 
trustee  and  liable  professionally  for  any 
failure  to  administer  the  trust  reposed 
in  him  with  scrupulous  fidelity  and 
<a])acity. 

(5)  The  lawA'cr  is  always  entitled  to 
his  reasonable  compensation;  this  may 
l>e  contracted  for  with  the  client  pro- 
vided no  advantage  be  taken  of  his 
ignorance  or  necessities.  Contingent 
fees,  where  not  unconscionable  in 
amount,  are  proj)er  if  the  client  desire 
.such  form  of  comi>en.sation.  But  in 
all  cases  lu'  nuist  avoid  even  th(»  ap- 
|M'arancc  f)f  chami)erty  or  maintenance. 

((Jj  .\  lawyer  emi)loyed  for  or  as- 
signed to  the  defense  of  one  accused  of 
crime  is,  even  though  apprised  of  his 
guilt,  boun<l  by  his  duty  to  ensure  a 
fair  trial  and  to  prevent  conviction  save 
pursuant  to  the  law  in  that  case  made 
and  provided. 

(7)  The  lawyer  shouhl  not  solicit, 
or  iMTinit  others  to  solicit  for  him, 
any  professional  eni])loymenl .  No  di- 
vision <jf  fe<'s  or  agreement  therefor 
is  prop<-r  except  with  fellow  lawyers 
bas<'d  on  a  division  of  service.  Self- 
ad\ertis<-ment  is  commercial  in  s])irit 
and  fends  to  lower  the  sense  of  ])rofes- 
sional  dignity. 

(K)  In  his  relation  to  the  c(»mnuinity 
of  which  he  is  a  citizen  the  lawyer 
fK'cupies  a  position  of  ])ecnliar  res])onsi- 
l>ility.     His  resjK'ct  for  the  law  and  the 


courts  in  which  it  should  be  adminis- 
tered should  make  him  fearless  to 
expose  and  attack  any  breach  of 
judicial  integrity.  So  also  he  must  be 
vigilant  to  assist  in  purging  the  bar  of 
unworthy  members.  He  should  be 
quick  to  attack  any  abuse  of  process  of 
law  or  any  invasion  of  the  rights  to  life 
and  liberty  guaranteed  to  all  by  the 
Constitution. 

(9)  If  invested  with  public  ofijce  he 
is  bound  to  a  higher  efficiency  of  service 
by  reason  of  his  knowledge  of  the  law. 
If  he  serves  as  a  District  Attorney  he 
represents  the  people  of  the  state.  He 
is  sworn  to  enforce  the  law  but  cannot 
stoop  to  oppression  or  injustice — such 
as  the  suppression  of  evidence  or  the 
secreting  of  witnesses  w^lio  might  tend 
to  establish  the  innocence  of  one  he  is 
prosecuting. 

(10)  If  elevated  to  the  bench  his 
obligations  become  intensified.  In 
the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties  he 
should  be  studious,  patient,  thorough, 
punctual,  just  and  impartial,  cour- 
teous and  fearless,  regardless  of  public 
clamor  or  private  influence. 

Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics 

Since  judges  are,  under  our  form 
of  government,  a  part  of  the  gov- 
ernmental ])ower,  and  sw^orn  to  uphold 
the  Constitution,  and  chosen  to  inter- 
l)rct,  Ji])])ly  and  enforce  existing  laws, 
it  is  clear  that  their  ethical  obligations 
are  greater  than  those  of  their  brethren 
at  the  bar,  from  whom  they  have  been 
thus  set  apart. 

These  latter  have  a  primary  duty  to 
a  client  opposed  to  the  client  of  another 
in  interest,  and  this  duty  modifies  at 
times  their  duties  to  the  court  and  to 
the  community. 

A  committee  of  the  American  Bar 
-Vssociation,  recently  appointed,  of 
which  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  believed,  is  to  be  the  chair- 
man,   are   to    engage    in  the  task  of 
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formulating  canons  for  the  judiciary. ^^ 
That  task  will  require  time  for  its 
performance. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  symposium, 
however,  the  following  may  be  prof- 
fered as  a  nucleus  for  elaboration. 

A  Proposal  for  an  Ethical  Deca- 
logue FOR  Judiciary 

I.  Having  sworn  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution and  being  charged  with  the 
solemn  task  of  administering  justice 
among  his  fellow  citizens  under  the 
law,  the  judge  should  be  juris  peritus, 
learned  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  and  of  the  statutes  en- 
acted in  conformity  therewith — and 
should  keep  himself  constantly  informed 
and  in  touch  with  the  social  develop- 
ment of  the  community  he  is  to  serve, 
in  order  that  he  may  adequately  apply 
that  learning  to  the  varying  needs  that 
emerge  in  the  controversies  submitted 
to  him  for  arbitrament. 

II.  To  learning  he  must  add  impar- 
tiality. "He  must  not  respect  persons 
in  judgment."  In  holding  the  scales  of 
Justice  he  must  not  allow  personal  or 
political  hostility,  on  the  one  hand,  or 

'^  Since  wiiting  this  article,  the  author  has 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  A.  Boston, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Professional 
Ethics  of  the  New  York  County  Lawyers' 
Association,  the  following  excerpts  of  which  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

"In  response  to  your  recent  request  that  I 
contribute  something  to  the  forthcoming  number 
of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  it  seems  to  me  that 
any  contribution  by  me  at  this  time,  other  than 
is  contained  in  this  letter,  would  be  premature, 
because  the  subject  of  the  formulation  of  Canons 
of  Judicial  Ethics  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, to  supplement  the  Canons  of  Ethics  ap- 
proved by  it  in  1908,  has  been  referred  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  that  Association  to  a 
Special  Committee  which  will  take  the  matter 
under  consideration,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can 
properly  anticipate  the  action  of  that  Committee. 

"I  was  recently  advised  by  the  President  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  that  he  had 
designated  for  membership  on  the  Committee 


friendships  or  prejudice,  on  the  other, 
to  weigh  in  either  balance.  Whether  the 
parties  before  him  are  friends  or  foes, 
or  whether  they  be  known  to  him  or 
unknown,  he  must  be  blind  to  consid- 
erations other  than  those  constituting 
or  arising  from  their  respective  rights 
or  obhgations  under  the  law. 

III.  Whatever  the  degree  of  his 
learning,  and  impartiality,  he  must  in 
the  highest  degree  possess  and  preserve 
a  character  free  of  reproach.  Himself 
a  priest  in  the  Temple  of  Justice,  he 
must  scrupulously  observe  the  morali- 
ties and  obey  the  laws  as  a  citizen,  and 
not  arrogate  to  himself  any  right  to  be 
above  them  or  free  from  their  common 
operation. 

IV.  His  judicial  character  presup- 
poses absolute  integrity.  He  should 
be  honest  in  his  personal  dealings,  and 
must  not  put  himself  under  pecu- 
niary obligations  before  his  election,  or 
subsequently,  to  those  who  may  appear 
before  his  court. 

His  ser\ace  is  a  self-denying  ordi- 
nance, and  he  should  abstain  from  even 
the  appearance  of  the  evil  of  profiting 
by  information  secured  ex  virtute  officii 
to  speculate  or  invest  on  the  strength 
of  his  knowiedge  thus  acquired. 


Chief  Justice  Taft,  ex-Senator  George  Suther- 
land of  Utah,  and  myself,  and  that  two  vacancies 
remained  to  be  filled  from  members  of  the 
judiciary. 

"I  do  not  think  it  amiss,  however,  to  say  that 
Mr.  Everett  V.  Abbot  of  this  City,  and  myself, 
jointly  contributed  an  article  on  'The  Judiciary 
and  the  Administration  of  the  Law'  to  the 
American  Laiv  Rcricio  for  July-August,  1911, 
from  which  I  quote  the  following  suggestions  in 
respect  to  Canons  of  Judicial  Ethics: 

"  '  They  should  clearly  and  concisely  make  it 
known  that  the  judge  should  so  administer  the 
law  in  the  settlement  of  controversies  as  to 
show  that  he  appreciates  his  position  as  honor- 
able of  itself  and  honorably  to  be  maintained; 
that  his  conduct  should  uniformly  be  that  of  a 
gentleman  and  an  officer  and  for  the  good  of  the 
service;  that  he  should  be  ever  conscious  of 
his    responsibilities,    attentive    to    his    duties, 
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"He  shall  do  everjlhing  for  justice, 
nothing  for  himself."'^ 

V.  Whether  his  office  be  appointive 
or  elective,  he  should  not  be  swayed  in 
judgment  by  hopes  or  fears  regarding 
the  continuity  of  his  official  service. 

In  nuiking  appointments  in  aid  of 
the  administration  of  justice,  such  as 
api)()intments  of  receivers,  referees, 
sfKHial  gnardians.  appraisers  and  the 
like,  he  nmst,  on  the  one  hand,  avoid 
nepotism  and,  on  the  other,  not  sur- 
render his  duty  of  selection  to  any 
|)()litical  or  other  dictator.  Those 
whom  he  selects  act  in  his  place  and 
stead,  in  relieving  his  judicial  time, 
and  he  is  responsible  for  their  integ- 
rity, fidelity  and  industry,  as  for  his 
own. 

VI.  Charged  with  the  duty  of  acting 
as  a  check  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
again.st  aggressions  or  usurpations  of 
power  by  either  executive  or  legislative 
branches  of  the  government,  he  should 
Ik*  fearless  to  assert  his  ])ower  irrespec- 
tive of  the  apprehended  effect  of  an- 
tagonisms, and  hostilities  thus  engen- 
dered. Hnt  here  also  he  nui.st  be 
im])artia!  and  snstain  if  need  be  these 
coequal  agencies  of  government,  in  the 


aiwiduous  in  their  porforinanfc,  and  avoid  delay 
as  far  as  jMissiMc;  tlial  hv  slioiild  Ik-  .scnipiiUnis 
lo  fre<'  liiiiiM-lf  from  all  iiiiproiHT  iiifltu'iues  and 
frtiiM  all  a|)|M-araii(-c  of  In-inn  iiiii)ropcrly  or 
rornipllv  liitluciicrd;  that  lie  slioiild  he  sludi- 
ou.ily  rr^;ardful  of  tlic  rinlils  of  lili^'ants;  that 
he  fihoiil.l  Im-  an  indejH'ndeiit  an<l  representative 
ritiwn,  rather  than  a  jmrtisan;  that  he  .should 
uv  the  ne«fHMary  patrona>;e  of  his  ofrieo  n.s  a 
pulili«-  trn«il,  and  that  in  the  wleetion  of  referees, 
reifivrr-i,  or  other  judicial  ai)|>oinlees  he  should 
«-»»n*<irntiouH|y  ap|K)inl  only  men  known  to 
him  to  Im-  of  inlefO'ily  and  fitness  for  the  duty 
ajwilfned;  and  if  he  i.s  |MTn)itted  to  i>raeti<e  at 
the  Imr,  or  to  pro«uHute  private  Imsiness,  he 
nhould  not  |M-rmit  .inch  matter.s  to  interfere  with 
the  prompt  and  proj>er  iM-rforinan<e  of  his 
judieini  dutiei*  " 

'"  Hiifiis  (hoateti  adth-d  to  the  cpiotcd  words: 
"  Nolhinn  for  his  friend,  nothing  for  his  patron, 
uoihing  for  his  sofcrcign." 


proper  use  of  powers  constitutionally 
bestowed  upon  either. 

VII.  He  must  not  allow  his  judg- 
ment to  be  swayed  by  the  magnitude 
or  smallness  of  the  litigant's  interest, 
or  by  the  insignificance  or  prominence 
of  his  advocate.  Intent  on  ascertain- 
ing the  truth  and  reaching  an  adequate 
and  just  decision,  he  must  not  fear  to 
protect  a  party  before  him  from  the 
ignorance  or  negligence  of  his  own 
attorney,  or  neglect  adequately  to 
guide  and  instruct  juries  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  peculiar  functions. 

VIII.  He  must  wear  the  ermine  with 
dignity.  As  the  incarnation  of  justice, 
he  must,  when  discharging  his  judicial 
functions,  be  free  from  temper,  though 
he  may  indulge  in  righteous  indignation 
if  i)erjury  be  attempted  by  witnesses, 
or  if  counsel  seek  to  deceive  or  mislead 
the  court  or  jury. 

He  owes  to  the  people,  punctuality, 
at  whatever  cost  of  personal  inconven- 
ience, calmness,  ])atience  and  forbear- 
ance, lest  he  be  diverted  from  the  issues 
to  be  resolved — courtesy  to  all  before 
him — alertness  to  testimony  and  argu- 
ment, since  inattention  is  the  highest 
discourtesy,  is  a  thief  of  time  and  an 
earmark  of  inefficiency. 

He  must  cultivate  a  capacity  for 
quick  decision.  Habits  of  indecision 
must  be  .sedulously  overcome.  He 
nmst  not  delay  by  slothful ness  of  mind 
or  body,  the  judgment  to  which  a  party 
is  entitled. 

IX.  To  be  learned,  to  be  lioncst,  to 
be  fair  and  to  be  no  re.si)ecter  of  persons 
is  still  not  enough.  He  must  he  believed 
such,  and  so  ])os.sess  the  perfect  confi- 
dence of  the  connnunity.  In  .such  ca.se 
lie  may  ])reser\'e  and  enjoy  his  ])(Tsonal 
intimacies  and  friendshi])s  unim])aired. 
He  may  achieve  the  affection  of  the  bar 
and  the  respect  of  the  ])ublic,  and  en- 
joy that  loving  veneration  which  the 
*'  Hook  of  Job"  records  as  the  meed  of 
the  ui)right  judge. 
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X.  None  the  less  is  he  a  citizen,  and 
bound  to  share  the  common  burden  of 
responsibility  for  the  purity  of  the 
common  weal. 

He  must  not  shirk  a  proper  perfor- 
mance of  such  duties  nor  hide  behind 
the  judicial  gown  in  times  of  revolt 
against  oppression  or  corruption  or  in 
crises  of  social  change.  His  life  must 
be  personally,  politically  and  judicially 
teres  atque  rotundus. 

Conclusions 

In  that  remarkable  book  seeking  to 
voice  the  desire  of  England  for  a  higher 
and  more  spiritualized  life,  the  author 
of  The  Glass  of  Fashion  has  embodied 
that  ideal  which  must  permeate  every 
profession  that  identifies  the  moralities 
of  that  profession  with  the  very  charac- 
ter of  the  being  of  the  man  who  pro- 
fesses it.  His  illustration  of  the  ex- 
pectation of  honesty  from  those  who 
serve  him,  by  even  a  Bolshevik  of  the 
most  criminal  type,  illustrates  the 
fundamental  idea  of  what  the  com- 
munity expects  of  a  man  of  character, 
and  no  man  has  a  right,  even  in  a 
democracy,  to  belong  to  a  learned  or 
skilled    profession    who    has    not    the 


fundamentals  of  high  character  which 

may  be  expected  to  develop  into  fullness 

by  the  very  experiences  of  his  service. 

What  conclusions  are  we  to  draw? 

I.  That,  in  any  democracy,  whether 
loosely  organized  or  highly  articulated, 
jniblic  servants  must,  in  theory,  be 
controlled  by  lofty  standards  of  duty. 

II.  That  the  people  are  entitled  to 
know  what  those  standards  are,  and 
ivhere  there  are  none,  to  prescribe  them. 

III.  That  conformity  to  those  stand- 
ards must  be  enforceable  in  a  proper 
tribunal. 

IV.  That  it  is  to  the  highest  interest  of 
the  profession  itself  that  every  case  of 
violation  of  its  ethical  standards  be 
investigated  and  all  offenders  dealt 
with  "lest  the  res  publica  suffer." 

V.  That  the  courts,  when  unspurred 
by  a  bar  of  high  ideals,  have  failed 
adequately  to  regulate  professional 
conduct,  and  therefore  the  bar  must  be 
so  organized  as  to  be  self-disciplinary. 
And  this  even  at  the  risk  of  appearing 
to  become  an  aristocracy,  or  an  un- 
democratic guild. 

VI.  That  judges,  as  well  as  lawyers, 
are  to  conform  their  conduct  to  even 
more  exacting  ethical  standards. 
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LEGAL  ethics  is  defined  in  Rawle's 
third  revision  of  Bouvier's  Law 
Dictionary  as  follows:  "That  branch 
of  moral  science  which  treats  of  the 
duties  which  a  member  of  the  legal 
profession  owes  to  the  public,  to  the 
court,  to  his  professional  brethren,  and 
to  his  client."  On  the  subject  of 
judicial  ethics  there  is  much  confusion, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  judge 
occupies  a  dual  position.  He  is,  first, 
a  judicial  ofiicer  of  the  state  or  of  the 


United  States;  and,  second,  in  most 
cases,  a  member  of  the  legal  ])rofession. 
It  is  not  at  all  essential,  however,  that 
a  judge  should  be  a  member  of  the 
legal  profession  and  his  membership 
in  that  profession  is,  therefore,  an 
absolutely  distinct  thing  from  his 
judicial  office.  The  highest  court  in 
England,  the  House  of  Lords,  in  its 
original  form  was  composed  princi- 
pally of  lay  peers.  The  present  House 
of   Lords   in   its   judicial   capacity   is 
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limited  in  membership  to  the  law  lords. 

The  highest  court  in  Xew  York  State 
was  formerly'  the  senate  of  that  state, 
largely  composed  of  lajTnen.  In  New 
Jersey  lay  judges  have  not  been  un- 
common. The  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace  is  pro})ably  held  as  often  by 
laymen  as  by  lawyers;  in  fact,  in  Eng- 
land the  justice  of  the  peace  was 
usually  a  layman,  whereas  the  la^\ye^ 
was  only  his  clerk. 

Present  Status  of  Rules  of 
Conduct  for  the  Bench 

Xow,  any  standard  of  conduct  for 
the  members  of  an  organization  must 
neces-sarilr  be  imposed  on  those  meni- 
Ikts  either  by  their  own  action  or 
consent,  or  else  by  a  superior  power. 
Standards  of  ethics  for  judges,  there- 
fore, must  ]}Q  imposed  on  those  judges 
either  by  their  own  action  or  consent, 
or  by  a  superior  power.  It  is,  therefore, 
quite  out  of  the  question  for  any  bar 
association  to  enact  standards  of 
ethics  f<jr  judges.  The  opinion  of  the 
bar  association  may  be  absolutely 
sound,  and  the  code  of  ethics  which  it 
cliooscs  to  formulate  for  judges  may  ])e 
ab.solut<'ly  i)erfcct.  The  difficulty  is 
not  witli  the  rules  which  the  bar  may 
undertake  to  pre.scril>e  for  the  bench, 
but  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  liar  to 
nuike  any  rules  ^\ hatcAcr.  The  func- 
tion of  the  bar  in  s)i(li  case  is  merely 
advisory.  Nevertheless  this  function 
sluMild  Ix?  exercised  to  its  fullest  extent. 

What  standard  of  ethics  has  been 
I)re.s(ril)<'d  for  judges  by  the  sovereign 
lM)\vcr  of  the  stale  or  of  the  Tnited 
States.^  'I'he  standard  in  general  is 
extremely  vagu<'.  The  Federal  Con- 
stitiition  uses  the  words  *'good  be- 
havior." In  addition  to  the  general 
phrase  of  "high  eriuKs  and  misde- 
ni<a?iors,"  the  .sjK-cific  prohibitions  in 
the  state  eon.stitution.s  are  few.  Cor- 
niption  and  malfeasance  in  office,  and 
refu.siil   to  iM'rform   the  dutij's  of  the 


ofl5ce;  drunkenness;  acceptance  of 
passes;  and  change  of  residence  from 
the  district  in  which  the  judge  was 
elected,  are  the  principal  things  pro- 
hibited. There  is  a  very  common 
provision  that  a  judge  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  another  ofiice,  but  the  effect 
of  this  provision  seems  to  be  merely  a 
disqualification  of  the  judge  for  the 
additional  office. 

What  rules  of  ethics  have  judges 
undertaken  to  lay  down  for  their  own 
conduct.''  So  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware,  no  action  whatever  has  been 
taken  by  any  body  of  judges  in  this 
matter.  In  1917  the  Committee  on 
Professional  Ethics  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  made  the  following 
recommendation : 

That  the  suggestion  of  the  propriety 
of  the  formulation  and  promulgation  of 
canons  for  the  judiciary  be  referred  to 
the  Judiciary  Section  of  this  Association 
for  consideration  in  order,  if  the  way  be 
clear,  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  take  the  matter  under  advisement. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Judiciary 
Section  in  1918,  the  recommendation 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Section  was 
not  even   considered.^ 

Do  Judges  Need  a  Code  of 
Ethics.' 

Is  there  any  need  for  a  code  of  ethics 
for  judges?  The  phrase  "good  be- 
havior" is,  of  course,  extremely  vague. 
It  is  no  vaguer,  however,  than  the 
phrase  in  the  articles  of  war  by  which 
an  officer  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States  can  be  tried  by  court 
martial  for  "conduct  unbecoming  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman. "  The  vague- 
ness of  the  ])hrase  is  by  no  means 
sufficient  ground  in  itself  for  a  more 
specific  statement  of  the  duties  of  a 
judge.  It  is  submitted,  however,  that 
a  situation  has  recently  arisen  which 

'  ini8  Report,  pp.  466-4C9. 
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calls  for  a  clearer  definition  of  a  judge's 
duties  in  some  particulars.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  Mr.  Hampton  L.  Carson, 
a  former  president  of  the  Association, 
presented  the  following  resolution  upon 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  executive 
committee : 

Resolved,  That  the  conduct  of  Kenesaw 
M.  Landis  in  engaging  in  private  employ- 
ment and  accepting  private  emolument 
while  holding  the  position  of  a  Federal 
Judge  and  receiving  a  salary  from  the 
Federal  Government,  meets  with  our  un- 
qualified condemnation,  as  conduct  un- 
worthy of  the  office  of  Judge,  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Bench,  and  undermining 
public  confidence  in  the  independence  of 
the  judiciary. 

Mr.  Carson  then  read  Article  IV  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  which  provides,  among 
other  things,  that  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  Association  shall  be  to  "uphold 
the  honor  of  the  profession  of  the  law." 
Of  what  use  was  it  for  the  Association 
to  prescribe  canons  of  ethics  for  the 
regulation  of  the  conduct  of  active 
practitioners,  if  it  knew  that  a  man  on 
whom  the  judicial  ermine  had  fallen 
had  yielded  to  the  temptations  of 
avarice  and  private  gain?  That  a 
Federal  judge  drawing  his  salary  of 
$7,500  a  year  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury should  take  $42,500  a  year  from 
an  allied  club  of  baseball  plaj^ers  was 
simply  to  drag  the  ermine  in  the  mire. 
Although  it  must  be  that  impeachment 
proceedings  might  not  reach  him,  yet 
from  every  bar  in  this  united  country 
there  rose  up  the  withering  scorn  of 
the  profession  against  the  man  who 
had  stained  its  honor.  Those  who 
came  to  deliberate  upon  that  which 
touches  the  honor  of  the  profession 
would  go  away  and  hang  their  heads 
in  shame  if  they  did  not  rebuke  such 
conduct. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Carson  was 


adopted  by  the  Association.  That  the 
Association  had  a  right  to  express  its 
opinion,  is  unquestionable.  The  only 
body  having  jurisdiction  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  that  official,  is  Congress, 
but  any  organization  is  entitled  to 
express  its  opinion  to  Congress  and  to 
urge  any  action  it  may  desire.  It  is 
for  Congress  to  decide  Avhat  weight 
attaches  to  the  different  opinions  so 
expressed.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fac-t, 
Congress  has  had  the  benefit  of  the 
opinion  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  of  the  opinion  of  the  National 
Baseball  Association  and  it  has  chosen 
to  follow  the  latter. 

It  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  the  in- 
action of  Congress  in  the  Landis  case  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  American  people 
as  a  whole  are  more  in  sjnnpathy  with 
the  standards  of  judicial  conduct  in- 
dorsed by  the  National  Baseball  Asso- 
ciation than  with  those  indorsed  by  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

Need  for  Sovereign  Power  to 

Prescribe  Standard  of  Judicial 

Ethics^ 

Now,  while  the  bar  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  conduct  of  the  bench,  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  great  public  misfor- 
tune when  any  judge  so  conducts 
himself  as  to  receive  the  censure  of  the 
bar.  There  is  no  question  as  to  what 
the  judge  in  this  particular  case  has 
done,  but  the  baseball  people  think 
that  what  he  has  done  is  right,  and  the 
lawyers  think  that  it  is  wrong.  From 
the  fact  that  Congress  follows  the 
opinion  of  the  baseball  magnates  rather 
than  that  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar,  it  is 
clear,  either  that  the  judgment  of  the 
bar  is  wrong,  or  else  that  its  judgment 
is  right  but  that  the  people  at  large 
have  not  been  sufficiently  educated  to 
appreciate  the  standard  of  ethics  up- 
held by  the  bar. 

2  For  a  proposed  code  of  ethics  for  judges  see 
the  article  by  Mr.  Jessup,  page  27. 
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It  seems  highly  desirable,  therefore, 
that  the  sovereign  power,  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  Federal  judges,  is  the 
United  States,  should  define  more 
clearl>-  the  duties  of  a  judge  with  refer- 
ence to  the  accei)tance  of  eni})loyment 
in  other  occui)ations.  Whatever  reso- 
lutions the  l)ar  may  pass,  it  is  useless  to 
say  that  Judge  Landis  has  violated  any 
standard  of  judicial  ethics,  because  no 
such  standard  has  been  prescribed, 
either  by  Congress  or  by  the  judges 
themselves,  and  it  is  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bar  to  prescribe  a 
standard  of  ethics  for  the  bench.  That 
a  i)roper  standard  of  judicial  ethics 
woidd  i)revent  a  judge  from  acting  as 
Judge  Landis  has  done,  is  the  opinion 
of  most  la\\'>'ers,  but  that  there  is  not 
at  the  ])rcsent  time  any  such  existing 
standard  is  absolutely  proved  by  the 
action,  or  rather  the  inaction,  of 
Congress,  which  clearly  establishes  the 
fact  that,  in  ])o])ular  opinion,  Judge 
Landis  has  done  nothing  to  justify  his 
removal  from  the  l>ench. 

The  function  of  the  bar,  therefore,  in 
the  matter  of  judicial  ethics,  nuist  be 
educational,  and  education  is  a  slow 
process.  It  would  be  unwi.se  to  make 
rules  that  are  too  general  in  regard  to 
the  jM'rformance  l)y  a  judge  of  non- 
judicial work.  The  best  ])ractical 
method  of  <lealing  with  tills  subject 
wouM  Ix"  to  proviile  that  a  judge  shall 
not  engage  in  any  other  occu])ation 
without  the  consent  of  some  adminis- 
trati\-e  a\ithority,  such  as,  for  example, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  riiitcd  States. 
Tin*  fn*<'<lom  of  judges  from  all  legisla- 
tive and  executive  control  is  a  freedom 
accoinpani(>d  with  responsibility.  In 
most  cases  this  responsibility  is  clearly 
recognized.  If  a  parfic\ilar  judge  is 
more  influenced  l.y  his  ]M>rsonal  ad- 
vantage   than    l.\-    the    dignity    ol'    his 


ofl5ce,  some  administrative  control 
over  that  judge  is  required,  and  at 
present  no  such  administrative  control 
exists,  while  the  remedy  by  impeach- 
ment, as  the  Landis  case  has  shown,  is 
entirely  inadequ.ate. 

Degeneration  of  the  Idea  of 
Sovereignty 

The  Landis  case  is  symptomatic  of 
the  degeneration  of  the  idea  of  sover- 
eignty portrayed  by  Laski  in  his  theory 
of  the  multiple  state.  Under  a  mon- 
archy, service  of  the  sovereign  is  the 
mo.st  important  function.  Under  our 
American  democracy,  it  is  clear  that 
our  democratic  sovereign  regards  the 
management  of  moving  pictures  as  of 
more  importance  than  the  management 
of  the  Treasury  or  the  Post-Office 
Department,  and  the  administration 
of  baseball  as  of  more  importance  than 
the  administration  of  justice.  Mr. 
Carson  speaks  of  "dragging  the  judicial 
ermine  in  the  mire."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  judicial  ermine  is  simply  used 
to  dust  off  the  home  plate;  which,  to 
the  peo])le  at  large,  seems  a  more  im- 
})ortant  function  than  dusting  off  a  law 
book.  This  degeneration  of  the  idea 
of  sovereignty  is  apparent  in  many  ways. 
The  other  day  a  college  professor  was 
(|uoted  as  sa\  ing  that  anj'  man  who  had 
more  than  lo  per  cent  of  patriotism  was 
a  nuisance,  asserting  that  85  per  cent 
of  a  citizen's  loj  alt.\'  should  be  devoted 
to  other  organizations  than  his  country. 
Paiiem  ct  circcnscs  ^^  as  the  motto  of  the 
Roman  ])opulace  when  the  Twelve 
Tables  had  been  forgotten.  Those 
^\  ho  do  not  share  Henry  Ford's  o])inion 
that  history  is  all  bunk,  may  find  an 
interesting  ])redecent  in  Roman  history 
as  to  the  effect  of  a  poi)ular  belief  that 
anuiscnients  are  more  important  than 
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THERE  is  a  tradition  in  the  legal 
profession  of  a  golden  age.  No 
living  la\\yer  can  testify  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  golden  age  from  personal 
knowledge.  If  ever  there  was  such  a 
fortunate  era  it  must  have  been  before 
the  Civil  War.  However  skeptical  of 
tradition  we  may  be,  we  can  admit  that 
for  a  generation  before  the  Civil  War 
the  lawyer  was  better  adapted  to  his 
environment  than  he  is  now. 

In  that  period  the  law  was  relatively 
simple  and  static.  It  is  the  amazing 
complexity  of  twentieth  century  in- 
dustrial and  social  life  which  has 
brought  about  the  inundation  of 
statute  law  and  the  welter  of  decisions. 
Professional  training  which  today 
would  imply  mediocrity  may  have  then 
appeared  quite  adequate. 

The  lawyer  was  not  subject  to  such 
powerful  and  insidious  influences  in 
that  simpler  age.  There  were  few- 
private  interests  strong  enough  to  keep 
a  "house  lawyer,"  one  under  exclusive 
retainer  on  an  annual  contract.  There 
were  no  corporations  existing  to  do  the 
traditional  work  of  the  office  lawyer, 
advertising  for  clients  and  hiring 
lawyers  by  the  year.  The  country  was 
expanding  rapidly.  There  was  enough 
practice  in  most  places  to  provide  a 
living.  At  any  rate,  the  fratricidal 
competition  of  later  days,  with  cor- 
respondence  courses  and  proprietary 
law  schools  turning  out  graduates  far  in 
excess  of  community  needs,  had  not  yet 
appeared. 

There  were  always  temptations,  but 
with  fewer  lawyers  the  position  of  the 
lawyer  was  a  conspicuous  one  and  the 
theory  that  the  court  was  responsible 
for  the  ethical  conduct  of  practitioners 
was  still  in  working  condition.     It  has 


validity  yet  in  primitive  regions.  When 
lawyers  had  to  rely  on  a  wide  range  of 
clientage  they  were  free  to  refuse 
embarrassing  retainers.  There  was 
not  the  moral  overstrain,  imposed  in 
these  days  upon  the  lawyer  who  has 
but  one,  or  two,  or  at  most  three 
clients  and  must  win  his  suits  for  his 
own  salvation. 

This  older  profession,  limited  in 
numbers  and  independent  in  mind  and 
morals,  felt  some  contemjit  for  busi- 
ness. Or,  if  this  is  putting  it  too 
strongly,  let  us  say  that  the  bar  at 
least  exalted  the  law*  and  its  servants. 
There  were  few  others  in  the  commu- 
nity who  could  assume  the  dignity  of 
learning  and  influence.  The  lesser 
competition  set  the  lawyer  on  a  con- 
spicuous level.  The  earnings  which 
now  w'ould  seem  meager  were  then 
ample  in  view*  of  the  respect  w'hich  the 
calling  compelled. 

The  Older  American  Tradition 

It  is  not  safe  to  go  much  farther  back 
in  the  quest  for  the  golden  age.  In 
certain  of  the  colonies  laws  were  en- 
acted to  prevent  the  existence  of  a  bar. 
After  the  Constitution  was  adoi)ted 
there  were  states  in  which  ignorant 
laymen  attempted  to  administer  jus- 
tice from  the  bench.  From  the  first, 
the  American  bar  had  to  make  its  way 
against  hostile  philosophy.  This  ex- 
plains why  it  never  possessed  the 
organic  powers  enjoyed  in  other  lands. 
In  Belgium,  for  instance,  the  bar  as- 
serts its  independence  of  both  legis- 
lature and  judiciary.  In  all  other 
countries  there  is  an  organization  of 
the  bar  which  is  all-inclusive  and  which 
has  effective  machinery  for  maintain- 
ing standards.     The  powers  to  admit 
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to  practice  and  to  expel  are  exercised 
by  the  bar  itself.  In  consequence,  the 
bar  is  primarily  responsible  for  ethical 
conduct  and  it  is  able  to  discharge  this 
responsibility. 

The  American  tradition  is  that  the 
bar  exists  to  assist  the  courts  in  the 
administration  of  justice  and  hence 
that  lawyers  are  "officers  of  the  court." 
This  makes  the  judges  responsible.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  the  lawyer's 
role  is  larger  than  assisting  the  court. 
The  lawyer  interprets  the  law  without 
reference  to  specific  conflicts  of  rights. 
Many  lawyers,  indeed,  rarely  appear 
in  court.  And  the  courts  lack  the 
power  to  acquit  themselves  of  the 
presumed  responsibility.  There  are 
numerous  "independent"  judges  but 
little  judicial  solidarity.  In  most 
states  judges  are  elected  and  lawyers 
play  a  large  part  in  nominating  and 
electing.  The  power  of  the  judge  over 
the  jury  has  been  restricted  by  statute 
ver\'  generally,  a  restriction  which 
exalts  the  jiosition  of  the  advocate. 

There  must  be  somewhere  in  the 
state  or  in  society  power  to  establish 
standards  of  ])rofessional  conduct  with 
res]){)nsil)ility  for  enforcing  them.  It 
i.s  easy  to  understand  the  practical 
failure  of  the  courts  in  this  field.  And 
it  is  too  delicate  a  matter  for  legislative 
control.  An  enacted  code  of  rules 
wouM  merely  invite  unethical  lawyers 
to  devise  l(>()])holes  in  the  law. 

There  remains,  then,  the  matter  of 
professional  self-regulation  which  in 
other  countries  has  serv(>d  for  centuries 
to  (leveloj)  .-md  maintain  bars  which, 
compared  with  ours,  arc  free  from 
c<"n.sure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  older 
tr.'idition  faileil,  the  bar  of  the  t>'])ieal 
state  began  to  move  instinctively 
toward  the  prinei[)le  of  .self-discijjline 
through  organization.  This  movement 
was  slow  to  Ix-gin  but  has  been  con- 
tinuous  for   forty  years  and   recently 


has  been  accelerated  by  a  conviction 
that  the  golden  age  has  been  succeeded 
by  an  age  of  brass.  There  are  strong 
indications  at  this  time  that  the  bar  is 
w'orking  its  way  out  of  chaos  and  that 
the  future  will  see  conditions  very 
much  better  than  those  now  prevailing. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  trace 
this  development. 

Early  Atte:mpts  to  Organize 
THE  Bar 

For  fully  half  our  national  history 
there  were  practically  no  attempts  to 
organize  the  bar.  The  first  associa- 
tions arose  in  the  larger  cities,  and 
then,  as  means  for  travel  were  improved 
and  acquaintanceship  was  extended, 
state-wide  association  began.  We  dol 
not  pretend  that  the  avowed  purpose 
was  to  maintain  standards.  The  lead- 
ing motive  was  purely  social.  The 
bar  was  not  immune  from  the  modern 
instinct  for  organization,  though  some- 
what resistant.  There  was  also  the 
need  and  the  opportunity  for  estab- 
lishing honors  to  mark  professional 
success,  something  to  confer  and  some- 
thing to  strive  for. 

An  essential  need  was  that  of  pre- 
serving standards,  even  though  unrec- 
ognized at  the  inception  of  the  move- 
ment. For  lawyers  of  social  inclina- 
tion and  professional  pride  w^lio  joined 
associations  were  thus  enabled  to 
se])arate  themselves  from  the  unor- 
ganized i)art  of  the  profession  upon 
which  public  suspicion  and  reproachj 
rested.  Unable  to  compel  a  fellow 
j)ractitioner  to  be  ethical,  or  even 
ilecent,  the  conscientious  lawyer  could 
at  least  walk  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street.  Perha])s  this  was  done  to 
escape  res})onsibility,  but  its  actual 
ell'ect  was  to  assume  it. 

I'Acn  the  loose  and  meager  associa- 
tion afforded  a  point  for  effort.  A 
res])onsible  profession  was  evolving 
like  a  planet  from  nebular  chaos.     And 
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having  presumed,  in  a  measure,  to 
stand  for  the  profession,  the  associa- 
tions had  perforce  to  devise  means  for 
acquitting  themselves. 

In  1878  there  were  eight  city  and 
eight  state  bar  associations  in  twelve 
states.  In  this  year  the  American 
Bar  Association  was  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  seventy-five  la"s\yers  re- 
siding in  twenty-one  states.  There 
were  then  60,000  lawj^ers  in  the  United 
States. 

In  1921  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion reached  a  membership  of  16,000. 
For  a  number  of  years  every  state 
except  Delaware  has  had  its  state  bar 
association.  Similar  bodies  exist  in 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Far  East  as  parts  of  the  system.  Over 
800  city  and  county  associations  are 
listed  by  the  Conference  of  Bar  Associa- 
tion Delegates,  a  liason  body  created  in 
1916  by  the  American  Bar  Association. 

The  Local,  Associations 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity 
among  local  associations.  In  all  of 
them  membership  is  open  to  any  law- 
yer not  especially  subject  to  objection. 
(In  the  southern  states,  and  in  most 
northern  states,  Negro  lawyers  and 
white  lawyers  associated  with  them  in 
practice,  are  excluded,  a  reservation 
which  illustrates  very  well  the  social 
basis  of  organization.)  Practically  all 
are  seeking  growth.  There  is  nowhere 
any  organic  relation  between  the  state 
and  local  associations,  or  the  state  and 
national,  except  that  in  Washington 
recently  the  state  association  has  been 
accepting  the  entire  membership  of 
local  associations  which  conform  to  its 
requirements.  Elsewhere,  a  lauyer 
may  belong  to  any  one,  or  any  two,  or 
to  all  three  types  in  this  hierarchy. 

The  interests  of  the  various  associa- 
tions, as  shown  by  the  titles  of  ad- 
dresses delivered,  is  vague  and  diffuse. 
Papers  are  read  on  trial  by  jury,  on 


John  Marshall  and  Daniel  Webster, 
the  laAvyer's  oath  and  the  IVIonroe 
Doctrine.  There  is  a  disposition  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  development  of 
law,  especially  through  legislation. 
Decisions  are  rarely  analyzed  or  criti- 
cized. In  many  of  the  local  associa- 
tions the  annual  or  quarterly  dinner 
transcends  all  other  activities.  In 
small  cities  the  local  association  is 
perfunctory,  rarely  meeting  except 
to  deplore  a  death  or  honor  a  judge. 

In  some  of  the  larger  cities  the  asso- 
ciations have  for  a  long  time  been 
engaged  in  definite  useful  activities. 
The  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York  is  the  oldest  and  strongest. 
For  over  eighteen  years  it  has  main- 
tained a  salaried  force  to  prosecute 
delinquent  members  of  the  profession. 
The  New  York  County  Lawyers' 
Association  has  done  similar  work 
and  in  some  years  the  two  bodies 
have  devoted  $25,000  to  this  odious 
work. 

The  Legal  Ethics  Clinic 

The  latter  body  originated  the  legal 
ethics  clinic,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  movements  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  American  bar.  It  grew 
out  of  the  realization  that  many  minor 
infractions  of  standards  were  due  more 
to  ignorance  than  intention.  The  de- 
velopment of  business  was  changing 
the  nature  of  the  lawyer's  services  and 
the  profession  was  becoming  flooded 
with  half-educated  young  men  who 
had  no  means  for  acquiring  the  pro- 
fessional point  of  view.  Spurred  on 
by  necessity  these  young  men  often 
overstepped  ethical  lines  without  be- 
ing aware  of  it.  Not  only  this,  but 
new  situations  were  constantly  aris- 
ing to  which  well-informed  and  con- 
scientious lawyers  hesitated  to  apply 
established  principles,  on  the  theory 
that  no  man  is  a  safe  judge  of  his  own 
interests. 
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So  a  committee,  headed  by  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Boston,'  was  created  to 
answer  questions  and,  through  the 
determination  of  nice  points  based  upon 
actual  facts  and  the  -wnde  publication 
of  (juestions  and  answers,  a  common 
law  of  ethics  was  evolved,  which  is 
worth  more  than  a  thousand  hortative 
addresses  on  the  sacredness  of  the 
lawyer's  oath.  The  success  of  the 
legal  ethics  clinic  illustrates  very  well 
how  needs  and  responsibilities  may  be 
met  when  organic  means  exist.  The 
determination  of  ethical  rules  is  safer 
in  the  hands  of  the  bar  than  in  the 
hands  of  judges.  There  is  always 
danger  that  judicial  control  may  in- 
fringe the  needed  indei)endcnce  of  the 
l)ar.  External  control  from  any  source 
lUMst  be  resisted  on  general  principles. 
But  when  the  profession  itself  deter- 
mines standards  the  work  is  done  by 
those  whose  personal  standards  are 
high  and  who  ])lace  the  welfare  of  the 
bar  ahead  of  any  individual  interests. 

The  legal  clinic  idea  has  s])read  to 
Illinois  and  wiW  before  long  be  a 
familiar  activity  in  many  states,  with 
a  central  agency  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Am<'ri(an  liar  Association.  It  is 
not  directly  <lesigned  to  i)re\'eiit  willful 
misconduct,  but  it  has  a  i)rofound  in- 
fluence, notwithstanding.  It  enal)les 
all  self-re>j>eeting  lawyers  scrupulously 
to  avoid  the  aj)i)earanee  of  indiM'erence 
to  ethics;  it  creates  a  norm  of  conduct 
along  the  frontier  of  doubtful  de])ort- 
ment ;  it  makes  for  a  safe  ceremonial; 
jMid  in  all  these  res]>ects  it  tends  to 
ililferent iate  the  <'lhical  practitioners 
frctrn  the  iiiiethical.  It  throws  the 
burden  on  the  uiK'thical  to  prove  that 
they  are  not  d«»wnriglit  evil. 

It  is,  of  course,  almost  a  lioju'less 
thing  to  take  a  regiment  of  raw  re- 
cruits ever}'  year  and  whip  them  into 

'Since  its  orjfnni/jilinn,  Mr.  Moslon,  Mr. 
Tlcnry  W.  .Irsmip  ntnl  Mr.  .Inliiis  Ilriiry  ("olicii 
have  served  continuously  in  ils  UK-nil>ersiiip. 


professional  discipline,  even  through  a 
grievance  committee  and  a  legal  ethics 
clinic.  The  work  thus  far  done  has 
helped,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  character  of  offenses  is  becoming 
less  grievous,  but  after  all  it  is  more 
like  bailing  the  boat  than  stopping  the 
leak.  With  the  low  requirements  for 
admission,  the  bar  is  recei\ang  youths 
devoid  of  culture,  because  it  is  easier 
for  such  young  men  to  gratify  their 
ambitions  in  this  way  than  to  aspire  to 
professions  which  require  longer  prep- 
aration. The  bar  has  not  been  able  to 
compete  with  the  engineering  profes- 
sion, to  take  a  conspicuous  example,  in 
attracting  men  of  superior  qualifications 
and  training. 

The  Chicago  Bar  Association  is  now 
devoting  about  $10,000  a  year  to 
prosecuting  delinquents  in  support  of 
its  grievance  committee  work. 

Local  bar  associations  at  times  in- 
terest themselves  in  securing  the  elec- 
tion of  judges.  That  judges  should 
ever  owe  anj'thing  to  lawyers  is  ob- 
viously unfortunate,  but  under  our 
system  of  judicial  selection  it  is  in- 
evitable, 'and  it  is  far  better  that  the 
obligation  should  be  to  associations 
working  in  the  open  than  to  individual 
lawyers.  The  bar  as  a  whole  always 
wants  able  and  fair  judges.  In  Wis- 
consin the  bar,  Avorking  in  an  informal 
manner,  has  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fiuence  for  a  generation  in  opposition  to 
party  appointments  and  nominations, 
and  it  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  worthy 
influence.  In  Colorado  an  elaborate 
system  of  bar  ])rimarics  is  employed  to 
guide  voters.  The  Chicago  Bar  As- 
sociation has  chiefly  justified  its  exist- 
ence in  the  ])ublic  mind  by  similar 
effort,  and  in  MHl  it  literally  saved  an 
entire  bench  of  twenty  judges  by 
fighting  a  powerful  political  machine 
which  needed  only  the  judiciary  to 
com])lete  its  grip  u])on  city  and  state 
government. 
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The  State  Associations 

The  state  associations  are  strikingly 
similar  in  structure  but  vary  in  activity 
and  influence.  Their  average  mem- 
bership does  not  exceed  one-fourth  of 
the  bar.  Except  in  one  or  two  states 
they  meet  but  once  a  year,  and  usually 
for  two  days.  The  president  of  a 
state  association  exercises  considerable 
power  through  making  up  a  program 
and  appointing  committees  but,  as 
presidents  never  serve  for  more  than 
one  year,  there  is  little  continuity  of 
influence.  Attendance  at  meetings  is 
pitifully  small.  The  casual  attendants 
exert  little  influence  because  they  are 
almost  unknown  and  do  not  themselves 
understand  methods  of  work.  It  is 
usually  difficult  to  extend  membership 
and  collect  dues.  There  is  little  regu- 
lation of  the  profession.  The  state 
body  is  too  remote,  its  meetings  too 
infrequent,  and  its  funds  insufficient. 
It  does  not  work  in  explicit  coordina- 
tion with  local  associations. 

The  majority  of  its  members  never 
attend  meetings  and  so  never  have  any 
genuine  sense  of  participating  in  the 
duties  or  responsibilities  of  the  associa- 
tion. In  consequence,  the  organiza- 
tion is  kept  going  by  the  small  clicjfue 
which  has  sufficient  instinct  for  cohe- 
sion to  attend  meetings  and  do  the 
required  work.  The  clique  control  is 
not  to  be  blamed  under  the  conditions. 
It  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this 
loose  and  partial  organization.  And 
yet  it  is  frequently  made  an  excuse 
by  acceptable  lawyers  for  refusing  to 
join. 

The  American  Bar  Association 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  true  impres- 
sion of  the  American  Bar  Association 
in  limited  space.  The  theory  of  ex- 
clusiveness  controlled  for  a  long  time, 
and  still  exists  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  older  members,  but  the  Association 


has  grown  and  expanded  to  meet  im- 
minent needs  until  it  has  become  the 
representative  body  of  the  entire 
profession. 

Thirty-one  years  ago  the  Association 
called  into  being  the  Conference  of 
Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws 
and  still  stands  in  loco  parentis  to  the 
Conference,  which  has  performed  a 
notable  service.  From  time  to  time 
special  committees  were  created  and 
some  of  them  became  standing  com- 
mittees and  then  sections.  There  are 
now  seven  sections  which  greatly 
amplify  the  work  of  the  Association 
and  afford  means  for  intensive  effort  in 
technical  fields.  Members  can  regis- 
ter in  any  section  and  participate  in 
its  work,  the  only  limitation  l)oiMg  that 
imposed  by  conflicts  of  hours  on  the 
program. 

So  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  gradually  accepted  heavy  responsi- 
bilities and,  in  a  measure,  has  created 
the  machinery  for  discharging  the  at- 
tendant duties.  The  general  sessions 
strive  to  entertain,  while  the  committees 
and  sections  engage  in  serious  work, 
largely  in  the  field  of  legislation  and 
substantive  law. 

The  trouble  with  the  institution  is 
that  it  has  preserved  the  town-meeting 
form  of  government  after  becoming 
continental  in  scope  and  membership. 
Grave  danger  attaches  to  this  situa- 
tion. Serious  decisions  are  submitted  to 
voting  audiences  which  vary  in  num- 
bers and  personnel  from  hour  to  hour. 
At  one  time  the  question  of  Negro 
membership  threatened  disruption. 
Later,  an  attempt  to  align  the  Associa- 
tion against  the  prohibition  and  suf- 
frage amendments  was  beaten  by  only 
a  few  votes,  when  its  success  would 
probably  have  cost  the  Association 
heavily.  This  possibility  of  things 
going  suddenly  awry  has  necessitated 
a  very  close  control  by  the  executive 
committee.     This  is  the  familiar  story 
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of  pure  democracy  gravitating,  from 
its  very  helplessness,  into  an  oligarchy. 

An  attempt  was  made  (1913-1916) 
by  a  si>ecial  committee,  headed  by 
(  ol.  John  11.  Wigmore,  to  reform  the 
organization  and  create  a  representa- 
tive control.  It  was  proposed  to  unify 
membership  in  the  state  and  national  as- 
sociations and  restrict  legislation  to  ac- 
credited delegates  apportioned  among 
the  state  memberships.  The  time  was 
not  ri])e  for  such  a  i)rofound  change 
but  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  then  president, 
created  as  a  short  forward  step  the 
Conference  of  Bar  Association  Dele- 
gates. This  body  is  composed  of  five 
delegates  from  the  American  Bar 
Association,  three  from  each  state 
association,  and  two  from  each  local. 
As  there  are  about  800  of  the  last- 
named  kind  the  Conference  would  be 
unwieldy  if  all  should  participate. 
Actual  attendance  in  19^21  was  by  210 
delegates  rei)resenting  42  state  and  76 
lf)cal  associations. 

The  ( Onfercnce  became  a  section  in 
1919,  when  there  was  a  revision  of 
constitution;  as  such  it  receives  an 
appropriation  for  its  work.  Its  field  is 
« lee  mod  to  embrace  all  matters  affect- 
ing the  i)r(»fcssioii.  'I'liis  gives  it 
substantially  the  field  in  which  the 
organic  bars  of  other  nations  function. 
Its  range  of  topics  has  embraced  un- 
lawful practice  of  the  law,  l);ir  orgaiiiza- 
ti<»n,  p.irticijjation  in  judicial  selection 
and  professional  ethics.  This  is  a 
clear  demarcation  of  field  from  the 
topics  of  national  policy,  legislation 
an<I  substantive  law  which  largely 
engross  the  attention  of  the  parent 
organization. 

'I'his  is  not  so  nuich  because  the 
A.s.«Kx'iHtion  clid  not  interest  itself  in  a 
way  in  these  subjects  as  that  the  Con- 
ference, iK'ing  a  representative  body, 
alTonlcd  better  means  for  making 
conclusions  cirective.  It  early  .showed 
the  characteristics  of  a  representative 


body;  it  tackled  its  problems  with  a 
view  to  accomplishment;  it  was  not 
lured  by  sentimental  or  rhetorical 
considerations. 

After  several  years  of  preparation 
the  American  Bar  Association  in  1908 
adopted  its  Canons  of  Ethics.^  There 
had  been  some  pre\aous  formulation 
of  canons  by  state  associations  but  the 
action  then  taken  gave  great  impetus 
and  within  a  few  years  the  state  asso- 
ciations, with  few  exceptions,  adopted 
the  uniform  draft. 

The  Nature  op  the  Legal 
Profession 

This  sketch  of  the  state  of  organiza- 
tion at  this  time  has  appeared  neces- 
sary as  a  basis  for  consideration  of  the 
fields  in  which  organization  should 
work.  The  lawyer  is  a  creature  of  the 
state.  There  is  no  inherent  right  on  the 
part  of  any  person  to  act  as  lawyer — 
to  ad\'ise  or  to  plead  causes  for  hire. 
But  there  is  a  social  necessity  for  such 
ser\aces  and  the  state  meets  the  need 
l)y  conferring  on  certain  selected  in- 
dividuals the  privilege  of  practising 
law  and  forbids  others  to  compete. 
The  practice  of  law  is  so  much  a 
jniblic  or  political  function  that  lawyers 
are  essentially  public  officers,  although 
they  do  not  draw  public  pay.  The 
profession  constitutes,  therefore,  a  body 
politic,  in  this  respect  differing  from 
other  professions. 

Americans  cannot  conceive  of  a 
body  politic  standing  independent  of 
government,  like  the  bar  of  Belgium, 
for  instance.  In  most  states  the  bar  is 
constituted  by  force  of  statute  and 
subject  to  legislative  control.  But  in  a 
few  states  the  courts  have  held  that 
the  bar  is  a  part  of  the  judiciary  and 
hence  legislation  affecting  it  is  un- 
constitutional because  of  interfering 
\\ith  a  coordinate  and  independent 
branch  of  government.     These  variant 

'  Reprinted  on  page  254. 
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theories  appear  to  differ  but  little  in 
actual  practice. 

The  bar  has  powers  and,  conse- 
quently, duties.  Its  powers  are  quite 
clearly  defined;  its  duties  less  clearly. 
Its  means  for  performing  these  duties 
are  slowly  evolving. 

It  is  olnious  that  the  proper  func- 
tioning of  the  bar,  with  its  complex, 
delicate  and  immensely  important 
duties,  cannot  depend  upon  compulsion. 
As  is  the  case  with  judges,  lawyers 
must  be  presumed  to  act  mainly  from 
intelligent  self-interest  and  high  moral 
perception,  and  be  amenable  to  public 
opinion.  In  the  absence  of  adequate 
learning  and  staunch  moral  fiber  no 
conceivable  power  could  compel  faith- 
ful and  intelligent  ser\ace.  No  legis- 
lature could  force  a  recreant  bar  to 
serve  efficiently.  The  courts  have  a 
little  power,  but  not  one  of  continuous 
regulation,  and  judicial  control  cannot 
take  the  place  of  spontaneous  good 
intentions.  Regulation,  if  there  be 
any,  must  proceed  from  the  profession 
itself;  it  must  be  instinctive  and  auto- 
matic. 

The  Mission  of  Legal  Ethics 

This  whole  matter  of  ethics  is  vastly 
more  difficult  than  is  implied  by  the 
punishment  of  acts  which  are  malum 
per  se.  The  public  generally  is  most 
concerned  with  mere  honesty  and  wants 
only  to  hold  the  la^vyer  to  the  standard 
necessary  for  the  lay  fiduciary.  Un- 
fortunately, an  element  in  the  public 
enjoys  seeing  a  lawyer  employ  every 
weapon  in  the  arsenal  and  is  inclined  to 
judge  solely  by  success  in  winning 
the  particular  battle.  But  the  public 
suffers  a  thousand  times  more  from  less 
conspicuous  infractions  of  ethics  than 
from  plain  dishonesty.  The  lawyer 
has  it  in  his  power  to  provoke  litiga- 
tion, to  keep  it  alive  indefinitely  and, 
in  a  hundred  ways,  to  bring  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  into  disrepute,  and 


yet  not  commit  any  offense  in  the 
criminal  code  or  be  thought  unfaithful 
to  his  profession. 

Nor  is  the  public  in  a  position  to  be 
critical  concerning  ability  and  training. 
It  must  largely  take  its  lawyers  at  their 
own  jjrofessed  estimate.  A  very  igno- 
rant lawyer  can  easily  impress  a  jury  or 
the  audience  of  a  courtroom  by  a  show 
of  erudition.  And  lack  of  technical 
skill  may  cause  untold  mischief,  possi- 
bly after  the  lapse  of  years. 

This  is  the  situation  in  a  measure 
with  respect  to  all  professions.  Their 
practitioners  deal  in  mysteries.  They 
are  not  safely  judged  except  by  their 
colleagues.  And  that  is  why  there 
must  be  ethical  standards  for  profes- 
sions. 

This  essential  ignorance  and  help- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  public  tends 
strongly  to  cause  a  serious  misunder- 
standing of  the  most  important  mission 
of  ethical  rules.  There  is  a  hasty 
belief  that  outsiders,  able  to  work  for 
less  pay,  are  prevented  from  doing 
some  of  the  lawyer's  work  in  order  to 
save  fees  for  the  lawyer.  There  is  also 
the  assumption  that  ethical  rules  exist 
largely  to  hamper  the  young  practi- 
tioner and  prevent  him  from  compet- 
ing with  his  elders.  It  is  easy  to  refute 
the  former  assumption,  for  anybody 
can  be  made  to  understand  that  lay 
advice  is  not  only  hazardous  but  that 
it  has  back  of  it  no  responsibility.  A 
lawyer's  reputation  is  his  capital  which 
stands  behind  his  opinions.  The  lat- 
ter assumption  is  a  little  more  involved. 
Indeed,  it  is  strange  that  so  many 
lawyers  themselves  cannot  explain  why 
advertising  is  tabu  among  lawyers. 
That  is,  they  cannot  formulate  a 
philosophic  reason  based  upon  social 
necessity. 

The  reason  lies  in  the  credulity  and 
ignorance  of  the  public.  If  advertis- 
ing is  permitted,  it  is  the  ability  to 
write  a  persuasive  advertisement  that 
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^\^ll  gauge  success,  rather  than  legal 
ability.  If  solicitation  of  clients  is 
pennitted,  there  is  no  end  whatsoever 
to  competition  in  solicitation.  If  am- 
bulance chasing  and  hospital  solicita- 
tion are  permitted,  the  public  falls  a 
victim  to  the  least  ethical,  the  least 
conscientious,  the  least  honest  of  law- 
yers. 

With  these  coarser  evils  still  menac- 
ing tiic  profession  it  is  too  early  to 
throw  light  on  such  sclf-recommcnda- 
tion  as  is  gained  through  candidacy  for 
office,  through  holding  positions  of 
honor  in  fraternities  and  ])ublic  associa- 
tions of  all  kinds.  But  eventually 
even  these  less  dangerous  and  more 
difficult  nuitters  may  be  brought  ^\'ithin 
ethical  regulation. 

The  need  now,  and  for  a  long  time 
j>ast,  has  been  imijerative  to  ex])el 
lawyers  who  connive  at  the  fixing  of 
witnesses,  the  bribing  of  jurors  and 
court  officers  and  the  solicitation  of 
j)er.soiial  injury  suits.  The  situation, 
perlia])s,  is  not  as  bad  as  it  has  been, 
but  in  many  j^laces  it  is  still  deplorable. 
These  are  the  raw  instances  of  mis- 
conduct, found  largely  in  that  i)ortion 
of  the  bar  which  s])eeiali/,es  in  the 
defense  of  criminals.  They  could  be 
ciirlK-d  by  the  c<tnrts.  In  Detroit, 
when  a  unified  criminal  court  was 
established  in  1!)'2(),  the  shxster  was 
tamed  in  a  single  day.  (Viminal 
defense  has  largely  shifted  tt)  re])utable 
practitioners  in  that  city.  Hut,  gener- 
ally, the  judges  are  too  de])eii(lent  to 
exert  any  controlling  influence,  and  in 
many  inferior  city  courts  they  are 
thenisebcs  recruited  from  a  doubtful 
clenieiil. 

A  Stki*  in  Sr\ii.  Mx  \\ii\i\(;   Hovkds 

(lood  service  depends  on  knowledge 
as  well  as  character.  A  lack  of  either 
es.senli«l  threatens  a  loss  of  rights 
or  the  miscarriage  of  justice.  Legal 
knowledge    can    be    <|uite    accurately 


tested  by  examinations  and  no  person 
should  be  admitted  to  practice  until  he 
has  given  proof  of  a  degree  of  mastery 
of  the  law.  But  until  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years  there  was  an  almost 
universal  disposition  to  admit  any 
person,  not  notoriously  unfit,  who  had 
read  a  few  law  books.  Traditionally, 
admission  was  by  order  of  court  after 
a  committee  of  the  bar  had  given 
a  perfunctory  examination.  In  most 
states  this  laxity  on  the  part  of  courts 
led  to  reform  through  legislation  which 
created  examining  boards. 

The  older  indifference  to  the  subject 
gradually  came  into  conflict  with  the 
growing  sense  that  the  profession  was 
losing  ground  in  critical  estimates. 
Yet  it  could  point  to  its  aggrandize- 
ments of  power  in  extra-professional 
activities,  such  as  legislating,  holding 
])ublic  office,  and  manipulating  political 
machinery.  Probably  this  extra-pro- 
fessional power  itself  occasioned  some 
alarm  and  fostered  the  criticism  which 
induced  the  bar  to  take  note  of  its 
direction  of  drift. 

The  creation  of  state  examining 
boards  marked  a  great  step  forward, 
for  it  centralized  responsibility  in  offi- 
cers who  were  impersonal  and  rela- 
tively independent.  The  state  supreme 
court  was  relieved  of  a  duty  which  it 
could  not  easily  perform.  The  bar, 
without  realizing  the  fact,  had  gained 
possession  of  the  gateway  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

Standauds  fok  Liocal  Education 

Beginning  fifty  years  and  more  ago, 
law  schools  arose  in  this  country  in 
res])onse  to  the  ])0])ular  concern  for 
legal  education  in  a  ])olity  Avhich  gave 
the  lawyer  such  a  heavy  role.  The 
schools  have  increased  and  developed 
along  two  main  lines.  The  endowed 
schools  and  those  su])ported  by  state 
funds  have  been  free  to  impose  higher 
standards  of  scholarship.     The  stand- 
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ard  among  them  today  is  three  years 
of  technical  study  following  two  of 
general  college  study,  though  not  all 
have  yet  reached  this  level.  As  their 
requirements  for  admission  and  gradu- 
ation were  increased,  the  proprietary 
schools  had  left  to  them  a  larger  field 
and  one  sufficiently  lucrative  to  call 
into  being  a  number  of  such  institu- 
tions. Competition  between  them  in- 
duces considerable  advertising,  which 
tends  to  promote  legal  study. 

While  about  40  per  cent  of  the  law 
schools  provide  excellent  courses,  and 
it  is  possible  for  the  exceptional  student 
to  get  a  fair  education  in  an  inferior 
school,  the  result  generally  has  not 
been  what  is  needed.  A  degree  is 
nowhere  a  requisite  to  admission  to 
practice  and  in  many  states  the  ex- 
aminations are  still  too  easy.  The 
well-schooled  college  graduates  are  in 
a  minority  among  those  coming  to  the 
bar.  In  some  states  a  high  school  edu- 
cation is  not  required  and  in  no  state 
is  a  single  year  in  college  necessary. 
We  have  now,  as  always,  a  great  many 
lawyers  who  are  ethically  and  profes- 
sionally capable,  but  who  have  no  gen- 
eral learning.  Their  ignorance  of  polit- 
ical science  is  a  national  misfortune. 
For  a  scientific  view  of  human  affairs 
they  substitute  and  cling  to  outworn 
legal  dogmas.  For  many  of  them 
history  began  with  the  discovery  of 
America.  The  dogmatic,  rather  than 
the  scientific  view  of  law,  dominates 
the  profession  and  the  bench. 

For  nearly  thirty  years  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  struggled  with  the 
problems  involved  in  educational  re- 
quirements. Gradually  the  tie  be- 
tween good  education  and  good  morals 
became  obvious.  In  1921  the  Asso- 
ciation made  its  pronouncement.  A 
committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Elihu  Root, 
reported  a  resolution  in  favor  of  two 
years  of  study  in  a  college  and  three 
years  in  a  law  school  as  the  minimum 


standard  for  admission  to  practice. 
After  notable  debates,  the  standard 
was  ado])ted  in  the  Section  on  Legal 
Education  and  then  by  the  Association 
by  large  majorities. 

The  resolution  provided  also  for  the 
calling  of  a  national  conference  to 
consider  means  for  establishing  the 
standard  by  force  of  law  or  su})reme 
court  rule  in  the  various  states.  The 
Conference  of  Bar  Association  Dele- 
gates afl"orded  the  needed  machinery 
and  a  meeting  was  called  for  February, 
1922,  in  the  city  of  Washington.  A 
great  deal  of  hostility  must  be  over- 
come before  there  can  be  any  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  standard.  Opposition 
comes  from  la^vyers  who  look  u])on 
educational  standards  as  a  reflection  f)n 
their  own  shortcomings,  and  from  the 
proprietary  schools.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, conceded  most  of  the  fight  at  the 
start,  making  a  stand  only  for  an 
"equivalent"  to  two  years  of  college 
study.  Victory  will  come  first  in 
states  which  have  no  proprietary 
schools  but  good  public  universities. 

Regulation  of  Conduct  by  the  Bar 

Itself 

There  remains,  finally,  the  matter  of 
continuing  regulation  of  conduct  by 
the  bar  itself.  No  other  agency  can 
avail.  Nor  can  an  unorganized  or 
partially  organized  bar  accomplish 
this.  A  good  start  has  been  made 
by  the  voluntary,  exclusive,  minor- 
ity associations.  But  very  gonorally 
throughout  the  country  disciplinary 
work  is  weak  and  uncertain.  In  small 
centers  the  ethically  sensitive  are  too 
close  to  offenders  to  be  able  to  grip  the 
situation.  It  is  safer  to  pass  by  on 
the  other  side.  In  the  large  cities  the 
occasional  penalties  imposed  are  too 
rare  to  be  strongly  deterrent,  and  they 
lack  the  needed  direction  toA\ard  the 
delicate  relations  of  attorney  to  client 
and  advocate  to  judge. 
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There  would  be  little  reason  for 
optimism  on  this  score  were  it  not  for 
a  movement  for  inclusive  bar  organiza- 
tion fathered  by  the  Conference  of  Bar 
Association  Delegates.  In  1920  a 
committee,  headed  l)y  Judge  Clarence 
N.  Goodwin,  reported  a  plan  for  or- 
ganizing the  bar  of  a  state  on  an  inclu- 
sive and  democratic  basis.  It  starts 
\nth  the  ])roposition  that  the  bar 
constitutes  a  body  politic  and  that  it  is 
necessary  only  to  provide  for  it  a 
simple  scheme  of  government  by 
statute  or  by  rule  of  the  state  supreme 
court.  It  is  proposed  that  every 
practising  lawA'er  in  the  state  be  re- 
quired to  contribute  annually  to  the 
expense  of  the  association  and  in  return 
for  that  l>e  given  an  equal  and  ])ractical 
share  in  its  management.  This  con- 
trol is  effectuated  by  requiring  the 
laN^yers  in  each  district,  or  circuit,  to 
elect,  by  mail  ballots,  their  re])resenta- 
tive  on  the  board  of  governors.  This 
board  is  to  exercise  discii)linary  powers 
and  such  other  powers  as  may  be 
pertinent.  It  can  create  grievance 
(•r)nuuittees  for  cities,  or  counties  or 
•  listricts  and  ])rovide  means  for  their 
work. 

It  would  be  th(.'  duty  of  such  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  all  com])laints, 
either  from  la>nnen  or  lauycrs,  and  to 
lake  such  action  as  may  be  needed. 
The  ])n)tecti(m  of  the  innocent  is  (piite 
as  im]M)rtant  as  the  ])unishnunt  of  the 
d«-liiujuent.  This  can  Imj  done  more 
<'IT«'rtualJy  l»y  a  committee  than  by  any 
court,  which  nuist  neccss.irily  act 
piiltlicly.  Its  hearings  wouM  be  (juasi- 
judicial  and  it  would  determine  the 
fnet.s  and  make  a  record.  The  com- 
mittee would  also  have  the  ])ower  to 
'•oni|M-l  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  j)roduction  of  evid<'nee.  The  ac- 
cuse<l,  if  fourxl  guilty  of  improjxT 
condiict,  couI<i  aece])t  the  penalty 
imposed,  resign,  or  demand  review  by 
the  supreme  court. 


This  would  afiFord  the  ideal  machin- 
ery, impersonal  in  character,  sustained 
by  a  representative  state  body,  able 
to  protect  innocent  persons  through 
privacy  and  to  discipline  offenders  by 
publicity.  The  courts  would  accept 
assistance  of  this  kind.  Such  a  system 
means  democratic  self-government  and 
self-discipline  on  the  part  of  the  bar. 
Every  lawyer  is  given  equal  represen- 
tation with  no  requirement  save  that 
he  pay  the  annual  dues,  in  default  of 
which  he  must  cease  practising.  There 
can  be  under  such  a  plan  no  large 
element  escaping  responsibility  by 
refusing  to  do  its  share,  and  no  element 
contributing  without  a  genuine  voice 
in  affairs.  The  governors  would  in- 
evitably be  representative  of  the  best 
elements  in  the  profession;  not  so 
impossibly  lofty  as  the  reformers,  but 
assuredly  jealous  for  the  reputation  of 
the  profession  thus  placed  in  their 
keeping. 

At  the  1921  meeting  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Delegates,  Chairman  Goodwin 
was  able  to  report  that  a  large  number 
of  state  associations  were  interested  in 
the  proposal  and  that  in  several  states 
bills  had  been  introduced  in  legislature. 
In  North  Dakota  the  first  legislative 
result  was  secured.  The  presumption 
is  that  the  voluntary  associations  will 
merge  in  the  inclusive  bar  and  that 
their  social  acti\nties  and  interest  in 
general  legal  topics  will  continue  as 
formerly.  This  is  not  especially  im- 
l)ortant  because  the  existing  associa- 
tions might  retain  their  present  work 
and  .selective  memberships,  leaving  to 
the  organic  bodies  the  functions  which 
they  are  not  adapted  to  exercise. 

Possibilities  for  Law  Teachers 

An  account  of  the  American  bar 
would  be  incomplete  without  reference 
to  the  growing  importance  of  the  pro- 
fessional law  school  teachers.  The 
practising  lawyer  who  teaches  occa- 
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sionally  fills  a  useful  part  and  will  not 
soon  be  displaced,  but  there  was  little 
improvement  in  legal  education  until 
it  was  taken  over  by  lawyers  who  had 
no  conflicting  interests.  The  past 
generation  has  seen  the  development 
in  this  country  of  the  best  law  schools 
in  the  world,  side  by  side  with  some  of 
the  least  worthy,  in  this  respect  paral- 
leling the  profession,  which  also  reaches 
the  two  extremes.  Probably  our  best 
lawyers  are  the  ablest  law;y^ers  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  our  worst  lawj'ers  are 
far  below  the  lowest  in  other  civilized 
countries.  Nowhere  else  is  there  a 
class  of  lawyers  comparable  with  the 
shysters  of  the  criminal  courts  of  this 
country. 

To  return  to  the  professional  teach- 
ers; they  are  doing  vastly  more  than 
creating  a  method  of  pedagogy.  Their 
detacliment  from  clients  peculiarly 
fits  them  to  deal  abstractly  with  law. 
Their  critique  of  decisions  is  whole- 
some and  helps  to  systematize  the  ideas 
of  practitioners  and  judges.  They 
would  do  well  to  hold  themselves  less 
aloof  from  legislation,  which  is  the 
most  conspicuous  phenomenon  of  mod- 
ern times. 

There  is  reason  for  thinking  that 
this  teaching  class,  constituting  now, 
with  the  practitioners  and  judges,  a 
third  estate  in  the  profession,  is  to 
perform  a  work  far  beyond  present 
conceptions.  We  are  drifting  toward 
a  situation  which  calls  for  some  heroic 
work  in  respect  to  law.  To  some  it 
appears  as  a  "restatement"  of  the  law; 
to  some,  as  a  partial  codification;  to 
others,  scientific  legislation.  Hereto- 
fore there  has  been  no  agency  for  such 
great  service.  It  is  becoming  evident 
that  the  law  teachers  will  be  best  fitted 
to  function  in  this  field.  And  to  this 
end  there  is  needed  imperatively  a 
study  of  jurisprudence  in  order  that  a 
lasting  foundation  may  be  laid  for  the 


most  difficult  and  far-reaching  work 
that  lawyers  have  ever  undertaken. 

Present  Theories  and 
Speculations 

It  is  apparent  that  this  article  could 
not  have  been  written  even  a  year  or 
two  ago.  There  are  at  present  other 
theories  and  speculations  which  de- 
serve consideration.  The  lawyer  work- 
ing under  annual  salary,  whether  for  a 
municipal  corporation,  a  bank,  trust 
company,  insurance  company  or  large 
firm  of  la\\^ers,  presents  a  problem 
as  yet  hardly  realized.  Such  a  lawyer 
cannot  be  as  closely  attached  to  the 
court  in  which  he  practises  as  to  his 
employer.  This  is  not  an  ideal  situa- 
tion. Since  responsibility  for  ethical 
conduct  must  rest  upon  the  laA\yer's 
personal  reputation  he  should  be  a  free 
agent,  subject  only  to  professional 
guidance  and  surveillance,  and  free 
from  moral  overstrain.  Nor  should 
lay  agencies  participate,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  practice  of  law,  either 
by  advising  clients  or  by  prosecuting 
their  suits,  because  they  cannot,  like 
the  individual  lawyer,  offer  the  sanctity 
of  a  personal  reputation  which  com- 
pares with  the  ready  assets  which  our 
banking  laAvs  require.  A  corporation 
cannot  be  disbarred. 

The  cost  of  a  thorough  legal  educa- 
tion is  worrying  some  persons  who 
hold  that  it  will  bar  applicants  of  small 
means  and  make  for  a  plutocratic  bar. 
They  propose  to  divide  the  profession 
into  two  classes :  on  one  side,  thorough- 
ly educated  lawyers  with  general  pow- 
ers and  functions,  and  on  the  other, 
partly  educated  lawyers  with  limited 
powers.  The  suggestion  that  the  less 
educated  might  suffice  to  counsel  the 
poor  is  so  dangerous  that  it  must  be 
condemned  outright.  The  poor,  the 
ignorant,  the  unsophisticated  most 
need  all  the  protection  that  can  be 
thrown  about  them.     Low  grade  legal 
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services  are  emphatically  not  the 
cheapest. 

Worry  about  improving  legal  educa- 
tion derives  partly  from  the  belief 
that  the  inferior  law  schools  are  too 
strongly  intrenched  to  be  ousted  or 
reformed.  This  remains  to  be  seen. 
As  for  a  division  of  the  bar,  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  the  only  division  conceiv- 
able is  one  between  counselors  and 
advocates.  Hut  this  cannot  grow  out 
of  two  kinds  of  law  schools.  It  is 
jwssible  that  in  time  advocacy  will 
emerge  as  a  recognized  specialization 
in  a  bar  of  greater  solidarity  than  now 
exists,  just  as  the  College  of  Surgeons 
emerged  from  the  American  Medical 
Society.  But  in  such  case  the  advocate 
would  have  to  rely  on  superior  ability 
to  try  cases.  There  is  no  i)rospect 
that  the  general  practitioner  will  ever 
be  deprived  of  his  traditional  ])o\ver  to 
conduct  litigation. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  these 
diliicultics  might  be  resolved.  It  lies 
in  riicouraging  the  .study  of  law,  not 
with  a  view  to  serve  clients,  but  to  fill 
the  ])lac<'s  now  taken  by  "house  law- 
y«Ts"  in  pri\ate  employment.  A  new 
designation  would  have  to  be  found 
for    this    class.     They    would    not    be 


entitled  to  perform  any  of  the  essential 
functions  of  the  lawyer.  They  would 
be  ineligible  to  judicial  office.  Their 
education  would  not  be  a  matter  of 
great  public  concern.  This  would 
preserve  a  field  for  inferior  law  schools, 
subject  to  competition  from  the  uni- 
versities which  have  added  special  law 
courses  for  students  in  commerce, 
transportation  and  executive  training. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  knowledge 
of  law  widespread  in  the  commu- 
nity, providing  the  rights  of  clients  are 
not  jeopardized.  This  "outer  bar" 
would  be  as  favorably  situated  to  hold 
])ul)lic  offices  as  is  the  lawyer  himself 
and  thus  the  imagined  danger  of  an 
aristocracy  of  brains  and  knowledge 
monopolizing  statecraft  and  legislation 
would  be  laid. 

But  whatever  the  outcome  we  must 
aim  to  establish  such  standards  of 
education  and  ethics  that  the  word 
lawyer  will  always  and  everywhere 
signify  genuine  competence  and  abso- 
lute fidelity.  This  is  no  mere  counsel 
of  perfection.  It  is  entirely  practical. 
And  as  we  progress  we  will  be  looking 
toward  a  golden  age  when  the  legal 
profession  will  be  useful  and  respected 
to  a  degree  now  barely  foreshadowed. 
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said  in  an  address  to  the  Chamber  of 
( 'ommerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  on 
February  second  last:  "Quack  doctors 
and  (|uaek  <lentists  have  been  driven 
from  the  state.  The  regents  are  called 
on  constantly  to  prosecute  illegal 
practitioners  and  to  revoke  licenses  for 
law  violation." 

lie  reminded  us  that  "not  so  very 
long  ago  no  educational  test  was  re- 
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quired  of  a  dentist.  Young  men 
entered  offices  and  learned  the  business 
by  experience.  Some  of  them  became 
very  good  dentists  toward  the  end  of 
their  lives  but  meantime  their  patients 
were  the  victims  of  their  search  for 
experience."  An  abscess  in  a  tooth 
resulting  from  a  poor  filling  is  a  pretty 
dangerous  thing  and  something  against 
which  we  all  agree  the  unsuspecting 
patient  should  be  protected.  No  one 
questions  the  wisdom  of  regulating  the 
practice  of  medicine  or  the  practice  of 
pharmacy,  and  we  have  come  to  recog- 
nize that  so  important  to  health  is 
proper  plumbing  that  we  permit  only 
licensed  plumbers  to  practise.  The 
care  of  horses  and  cows  and  other  cattle 
we  regard  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
permit  only  licensed  veterinarians  to 
practise.  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the 
very  early  history  of  civilization  that 
contact  with  the  law  required  knowl- 
edge and  advice,  and  as  the  ignorant  are 
easily  misled  by  quacks  and  charlatans, 
the  state  undertook  to  make  sure  that 
those  who  applied  such  knowledge  and 
gave  svich  advice  should  be  qualified. 

The  Social  Need  for  a  Bar 

It  was  easy  to  adopt  this  principle 
in  the  case  of  the  lawyer.  Historically, 
he  owes  his  position  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  an  "officer  of  the  court,"  and,  under 
the  court,  subject  always  to  discipline 
for  improper  conduct.^  Where  there  is 
no  licensed  bar,  there  is  trickery  and 
chicanery.  In  China  there  is  no  li- 
censed bar,  but  there  are  lawyers. 
They  are  called  "rascals  of  the  law- 
suit" (chung-guen) .-  They  undertake 
to  furnish  legal  advice  and  assistance 
to  the  litigant,  and,  incidentally,  to 
capture  the  friendly  ear  of  the  court  in 
behalf  of  the  litigant.  If  caught,  they 
are  sent  to  jail.     But  the  need  for  a 

'  The  Law:  Business  or  Profession?    Chapters 
IV,  V,  VI. 
^  Idem.  p.  4G. 


bar  produces  one,  even  unlicensed. 
For  many  years  in  our  large  cities  the 
poor,  especially  those  who  came  from 
foreign  countries,  where  the  notary 
public  was  himself  a  trained  official 
competent  to  draw  legal  instruments, 
were  the  prey  of  notaries  who  drew  for 
them  not  only  leases  and  bills  of  sale, 
but  wills  and  other  documents,  and 
undertook  to  give  legal  advice.  Few 
of  these  practices  now  exist  in  New 
York  or  Kings  County.  With  the  aid 
of  the  State  Industrial  Board,  the 
Committee  on  Unlawful  Practice  of 
the  Law  of  the  New  York  County 
Lawyers'  Association  and  the  Brooklyn 
Bar  Association  have  driven  them  out. 
As  Judge  Crane  pointed  out  in  People 
V.  Alfani,  227  N.  Y.  334: 

Is  it  only  in  court  or  in  legal  proceedings 
that  danger  lies  from  sucli  evils?  On  the 
contrary,  the  danger  there  is  at  a  minimum, 
for  very  little  can  go  wrong  in  a  court  where 
the  proceedings  are  public  and  the  presiding 
officer  is  generally  a  man  of  judgment  and 
experience.  Any  judge  of  much  active  work 
on  the  bench  has  had  frequent  occasion 
to  guide  the  young  practitioner  or  protect 
the  client  from  the  haste  or  folly  of  an  older 
one.  Not  so  in  the  office.  Here  the  client 
is  with  his  attorney  alone,  without  the 
impartial  supervision  of  a  judge.  Igno- 
rance and  stupidity  may  here  create  dam- 
age which  the  courts  of  the  land  cannot 
thereafter  untlo.  Did  the  legislature  mean 
to  leave  this  field  to  any  person  out  of 
which  to  make  a  living.'  Reason  says  no. 
Practising  law  as  an  attorney  likewise 
covers  the  drawing  of  legal  instruments  as 
a  business. 

The  Committee  on  Unlawful  Prac- 
tice of  the  Law  of  the  New  York 
County  Lawyers'  Association  owes  its 
existence  to  a  study  of  this  problem 
made  by  a  special  committee  in  the 
year  191-t.  This  committee  re])orted 
the  conditions  as  they  were  found  in 
New  York  City  and  stressed  the  need 
for  a  continuous  investigatory  and 
prosecuting  agency.  The  work  of  the 
Committee,  however,  is  not  limited  to 
the  prosecution  of  notaries  public  and 
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indivnduals  who  pretend  to  be  qualified, 
yet  are  not  licensed  to  practise  law,  but 
has  extended  to  the  field  of  corporate 
endeavor.  Not  much  argument  is 
necessary'  to  convince  the  layman  that 
wherever  special  and  expert  skill  is 
required,  the  state  should  protect  him, 
as  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  dentist  and 
the  druggist  and  the  doctor.  But  it  is 
the  common  view  that  it  does  not 
require  much  skill  to  draw  a  lease  or 
a  contract  or  a  will.  Writers  like 
Graham  Wallas,  for  example,  wonder 
why  one  should  be  obliged  to  pay  a  fee 
to  a  law^^er  for  dra\\'ing  an  instrument 
when  forms  could  be  easily  pro])ared 
by  the  state  that  laymen  could  fill  in. 

Careless  Legal  Work  a  Cause 
OF  Litigation 

Of  course,  every  lawyer  knows  how 
dangerous  a  doctrine  this  is,  and  yet 
how  profitable  to  the  bar  acceptance  of 
it  becomes,  for  it  is  just  the  careless 
drawing  of  legal  documents  that  makes 
for  litigation.  The  New  York  State 
Bar  Association  in  the  year  1914  made 
a  study  of  the  causes  of  preventaV)le 
litigation  and  discovered  that  the 
largest  ])ercentage  of  litigation  came 
through  imi)roi)erly  drawn  contracts 
and  wills.  Too  often  even  capable 
business  men  treat  the  drawing  of  a 
lease  as  tlioiigh  it  were  a  purely  formal 
matter,  taking  the  advice  of  a  real 
estate  i)roker  or  a  ju.stice  of  the  peace. 
We  arc  all  so  sli])shod  generally  in  this 
cfiunlry  that  any  effort  to  use  language 
carefully  and  with  definite  meaning  is 
looked  uj)on  with  <lisdain.  In  his 
interesting  book,  The  Jicliarior  of 
CrouHh,  Everett  Dean  Martin  traces 
the  j>o])ular  eonf<'m])t  for  knowledge 
to  the  "jxpsoiial  inferiority  coinitlex" 
and  the  desire  of  the  crowd  to  ])ut 
everyone  on  a  level.  Whether  this  is 
true  or  not,  it  is  the  fact  that  t)nly  the 
person  who  is  hini'^elf  trained  in  some 
art  aj)i)reeiates  the   value  of  training 


in  others.  It  is  the  experienced  busi- 
ness man  who  realizes  the  value  of 
the  lawyer's  care  and  advice,  not  the 
ignorant  one. 

I  once  heard  Chancellor  Day  of  the 
Syracuse  University  at  a  public  dinner 
arouse  an  audience  of  business  men  to 
enthusiasm  with  the  suggestion  that 
if  only  vre  sent  business  men  to  Con- 
gress instead  of  lawyers,  we  should  be 
much  better  off.  He  was  followed  by 
Martin  Littleton,  who  at  once  sug- 
gested that  this  would  be  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  lawyers,  for,  if  the 
business  men  would  make  the  laws  and 
leave  to  the  lawyers  the  litigation  that 
would  follow,  it  would  be  a  splendid 
di\'ision  of  labor.  And  it  is  true  of 
legal  documents,  as  well  as  of  legislation 
that  the  slipshod,  careless  and  in- 
different use  of  language  only  leads  to 
the  employment  of  lawyers. 

Corporations  and  Trust 
Companies  in  Legal  Capacity 

In  the  case  of  the  notaries,  the  poor 
and  the  weak  are  preyed  upon.  But 
what  of  the  corporations  that  draw 
deeds  and  wills  and  other  documents? 
Are  they  not  expert,  perhaps  more 
expert  than  the  lawyer?  Doctor 
Frank  Crane,  writing  in  the  Globe  the 
other  day,  said:  "Even  able  lawyers 
have  })een  known  to  make  w^lls  that 
would  not  stand.  For  this  reason  trust 
companies  are  coming  more  and  more  in 
favor  among  testators  who  desire  to 
make  sure  that  their  property  will  be 
dis]iosed  of  according  to  their  wishes." 

But  the  tru.st  companies  of  New^ 
\'ork  City  have  come  to  realize  that 
this  is  WTong  doctrine.  They  subsist 
u])on  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
the  fiduciary  relationship.  The  trust 
eomi)any  is  something  that  somebody 
trusts.  The  trustee  is  one  who  holds 
|)roperty  in  trust  for  another.  Now,  it 
is  ])recisely  that  fiduciary  principle 
which  the  lawyer  must  apply  almost 
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every  moment  of  his  work.  He  is  not 
only  the  trustee  of  property.  He  is 
the  trustee  of  vital  things.  He  knows 
the  secrets  of  the  cHent.  He  knows 
intimately  the  family  relations.  He 
must  be  trusted  to  keep  them  confi- 
dential. The  dentist  may  leave  you 
with  an  abscess  in  your  tooth  that 
may,  it  is  true,  ultimately  lead  to  your 
destruction,  but,  after  all,  that  is  only 
a  physical  worry.  The  lawyer  who 
betrays  his  trust  may  leave  you  with  an 
abscess  that  eats  into  the  very  heart 
of  your  family  life  after  you  are  dead 
and  gone.  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  the  bar  has  so  much  dependence 
been  placed  upon  the  confidence  which 
is  reposed  in  lawyers.  Not  an  enter- 
prise of  any  consequence,  not  a  rela- 
tionship of  any  pecuniary  importance 
is  formulated  without  the  participation 
in  some  way  of  the  lawyer,  and  to  draw 
the  documents  requires  a  knowledge  of 
the  human  factors  involved.  We  are 
very  far  away  in  actual  life  from  Quirk, 
Gammon  and  Snap  and  their  scheme 
with  Tiddlebat  Titmouse,  though  if 
the  layman  needs  instruction  on  this 
matter  of  what  happens  when  the 
lauyer  fails  to  apply  the  high  standards 
of  his  profession  and  sets  out  to  betray 
the  trust  reposed  in  him,  he  need  but 
read  Warren's  Ten  Thousand  a  Year, 

The  Fiduciary  Principle 

It  is  the  fiduciary  'principle,  then, 
which  is  the  breath  of  life  of  the  pro- 
fession. It  is  also  the  breath  of  life 
of  the  trust  company.  The  New  York 
City  trust  companies  have  learned, 
therefore,  that  the  fiduciary  principle  is 
not  preserved  when  the  trust  company 
draws  the  will  for  the  proposed  client. 
It  may,  indeed,  act  as  trustee  of  his 
property.  It  may,  indeed,  counsel 
him  on  business  matters.  But  when 
it  comes  to  drawing  his  will,  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  deed  of  trust  by  which  the 
trust  company  is  to  be  his  trustee,  the 


trust  company  lawyer  cannot  act  both 
for  the  trust  company  and  the  maker  of 
the  will  without  violating  the  fiduciary 
principle.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters. 
It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  the 
differentiation  between  business  and 
profession  occurs.  The  drawing  of  a 
will  is  a  human  thing.  It  is  not  a  mere 
matter  of  phraseology  and  tj^Dcwriting. 
It  involves  intimate  knowledge  of 
family  relations,  an  inner  grasp  of  the 
secrets  of  him  who  is  about  to  prepare 
a  record  of  his  last  wishes.  \\Tiat  he 
does  by  this  document  may  mar  or 
make  those  dependent  upon  him  and 
may  mar  or  make  his  own  record. 
Nothing  short  of  the  completest  con- 
fidence and  disclosure  will  do:  there- 
fore, the  direct  personal  relationship 
between  attorney  and  client;  therefore, 
the  necessity  for  preventing  or  preclud- 
ing a  conflict  of  duties. 

In  the  analysis  of  the  philosophy 
underlying  these  relations,  it  is  a  very 
significant  thing  that  the  Committee 
on  Professional  Ethics  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Unlawful  Practice  of  the 
New  York  County  Lawyers'  Associa- 
tion are  acting  on  the  same  funda- 
mental principles.  In  Question  and 
Answer  No.  201  the  Committee  on 
Professional  Ethics  said: 

In  the  opmion  of  the  Committee  is  there 
any  professional  impropriety  on  the  part  of 
a  lawyer  entering  into  the  formation  of  a 
partnership  with  a  certified  public  account- 
ant for  the  practice  of  public  accounting  and 
tax  report  service? 

A  majority  of  the  Committee  i^  of  the 
opinion  that  the  implication  of  the  arrange- 
ment and  of  the  question  is  that  the  partner- 
ship furnishes  the  legal  survices  of  the  lawyer 
to  its  customers;  they  consider  that  such 
exploitation  of  professional  services  for  the 
profit  of  or  by  thos'^-  who  are  not  entitled  to 
practice  law  {in  whatever  guise  cloaked)  is  not 
professionally  proper,  because  it  admits  to  the 
emoluments  of  the  office  those  who  are  not  en- 
titled to  its  privileges  or  bound  by  its  discipline 
or  amenable  to  summary  correction,  and 
affords  an  opportunity  to  the  laymxin  to  give 
legal  advice. 
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The  follection  agency  thrives  on  the 
soHcitation  and  advertisingfor business. 
The  hn\yer  may  not  soHcit  or  adver- 
tise. What  this  means  is  fully  dis- 
closed in  the  discussions  in  the  two 
cases  of  Matter  of  Schirarz,  175  App. 
Div.  tV.l'i.  and  Matter  of  Sclnrarz,  19.3 
A])]).  Div.  194.  When  the  hn\yer 
really  begins  to  advertise  as  business 
men  advertise  to  get  business,  he 
lowers  himself  and  his  profession.  He 
im])airs  the  fiduciary  princi])le.  If  he 
is  not  to  advertise  or  solicit  directly, 
what  shall  we  say  then  of  the  lay  agency 
which  (h>es  the  advertising  and  makes 
the  profit,  utilizing  the  lawyer  as  a 
mere  emi)loye,  selling  his  service 
without  any  direct  resjjonsibility  be- 
tween him  and  the  client. 

DiTVOF  the  Bar  to  Safeguard 
the  Commlnity 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  l)ar 
carries  the  res])onsibiIity  of  preventing 
the  so-called  ])ractice  of  the  law  by 
cor])orations  and  laymen.  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  not  all  la^\ye^s  are 
projKrly  c(pii])ped,  or  that  not  all 
lawyers  are  men  who  observe  the 
fiduciary  prin(i])lc.     It  i>^  the  duty  of 


the  bar  to  see  that  lawyers  are  properly 
equipped  and  that  all  do  observe  the 
fiduciary  principle.  This  duty,  let  it 
be  frankly  admitted,  has  not  been  fully 
l^erformed  by  the  bar.  To  meet  this 
duty  fully  it  is  now  organizing.  It 
must  take  steps  to  see  that  a  bar 
adequately  trained,  of  moral  character, 
performs  the  service  to  the  community; 
i)ut  it  must  also  perform  the  duty  of 
safeguarding  the  community  from  those 
who  have  not  even  the  present  limi- 
ted training  required  for  admission  to> 
the  bar,  and  it  must  also  protect  the- 
community  from  itself  treating  the 
hiwycr's  services  as  a  "jobber  treats 
merchandise."  Wlien  that  happens, 
the  lawyer  as  a  professional  man  goes. 
But  with  him  goes  the  fiduciary  pritici- 
ple,  so  vital  and  so  essential  for  the 
])r()tection  of  the  community  in  the 
rchition  between  lawyer  and  client. 
Tiie  doctrine  of  caveat  emptor  will  not 
give  to  the  community  the  protection 
it  must  have  in  such  a  relationship. 
Only  the  highest  and  best  standards 
will  do.  No  others  will  suffice.  The 
layman  is  not  able  to  protect  him- 
self. The  community  must  do  it  for 
him. 
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Ethicji  (if  the  Ix(jal  Prifcsxion,  by  Orrin  N. 
Carter,    Jud^c    i»f    the    Supreme    Court 
nf  Illinois.     l*p.   IIG.     CliicaRo:    Nortli- 
w<'st»Tn  rtiivrrsity  Prrss,  1!)1.'). 
A  most  illumiuatin^  <'i)Ui|>(-ii(liuiii  of  llic* 
subjrtt.  with  an  intrixluction  l>y  I'rofcssor 
Jolui  K.  Winmon".     Contains  profuse  cita- 
tions and  an  <'xtrnsiv<'  l)ililio^rapliy;  also, 
Ihr  Canons  of  Ktlii<-s  of  I  lie  .\iiirri(an  Way 
Ass«H-iation. 

Ca^cg  anil  (Uhrr  Autharitirs  on  Jjtjul  I'Jhirs, 
l»y  (uiirK"'  1*.  Costinaii.  Jr..  I'rofr.ssor  of 
Ijiw  iti  Nortliw«\st«Tn  Cnivcrsity,  Pp. 
010.  St.  Taul:  West  ruhlisl.inK  Com- 
pany. 1917. 

Thi.s  ia  one  of  tin-  West  Pul)lisliin>,'  Com- 
pany's Ca.se  Book  St-rics.  pulilislud  under 


tlic"  editorship  of  Professor  Wm.  R.  Vance 
of  the  Yale  Law  School.  Beside  leading 
cases  on  the  conduct  of  lawyers  adjudicated 
in  the  courts,  there  is  included  the  Canons 
of  Ethics  of  tlie  Ameriean  Bar  Association 
and  also  tliose  of  tlie  Boston  Bar  Associa- 
tion; also,  tlie  classic  Fifty  Resolutions  of 
David  Ilofrmau  and  many  of  the  answers 
to  (|Ucstions  on  K-gal  etliics  propounded  to 
the  Committee  on  Professional  Ethics  of 
tlie  New  Yt)rk  County  Lawyers'  Associa- 
tion. Quotations  from  the  published  opin- 
ions of  many  lawyers  on  various  questions 
of  legal  ethics  are  also  given. 
Ethics  in  Service,  l)y  WilHani  H.  Taft,  Chief 

Justice  of  the  United  States.    Pp.  101. 

New  Haven;  Yale  University  Press,  1915. 
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This  is  a  series  of  lectures  given  at  Yale 
University  under  the  j)r()vision  of  the  Page 
Foundation.  In  the  first  two  lectures, 
"History  of  the  Profession  of  Law"  and 
"Legal  Ethics,"  the  practising  lawyer  will 
find  many  pertinent  suggestions. 
A  Course  of  Legal  Study,  bj'  David  Hoffman, 

2  Vol.  2d  ed.,  Baltimore,  1836. 

In  this  book  were  first  published  the 
memorable  "Resolutions"  formulated  by 
Hoffman  for  the  assistance  of  the  young 
j^ractitioner.  They  have  become  a  classic 
in  the  literature  of  the  law  and  an  authority 
in  the  study  of  legal  ethics.  They  are 
given  in  the  Appendix  of  Costigan's  book 
cited  above. 
Essay  on  Judicature,  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon. 

Bacon's  "Works,"  Vol.  L 
Blackstone's  Comvientaries  on  the  Laws  of 

England.     Chicago:     Bancroft     edition, 

1915-16. 
Law:  Its  Origin,  Growth  and  Function,  by 

James  C.  Carter.     New  York:  Putnam, 

1907. 
Laws  and  Jurisprudence  of  England  and 

America,   by  John   F.   Dillon.     Boston: 

Little,  189.5. 
American  Laioyer,  by  John  R.  Dos  Passos. 

New  York:  Banks,  1907.  • 
Nature  and  Sources  of  the  Law,  by  J.  C. 

Gray.     New  York:  Lemcke,  1909. 
Laivyer    in    Literature,    by    J.    M.    Gest. 

Boston:  Boston  Book  Company,  1913. 
Collected    Legal    Papers,    Oliver    Wendell 

Holmes,    "The    Common    Law."    New 

York:  Harcourt,  1920. 
Law  of  Attorneys,  Solicitors  and  Agents,  by 

Robert  Maughm.     London,  1839. 
Field  of  Ethics,  by  G.  H.  Palmer.     Boston: 

Houghton  Mifflin,  1901. 
Orations  and  Essays,  by  E.  J.  Phelps.     New 

York:  Harper,  190l',  p.  106. 
History  of  English  Lau\  by  F.  Pollock  and 

F.    Maitland,    2d.    ed.    2   Vol.     Boston: 

Little,  1895.     Vol.  I,  p.  194. 
Treatise  on  Equity  Jurisprudence,  by  J.  N. 

Pomeroy,    3d.    ed.     Chicago:    Bancroft, 

1905.     Sec.  960. 
Treatise  on  American  Advocacy,  by  A.  H. 

Robbins,  2d.  ed.  Central  Law  Journal, 

1913. 
Essay   on   Professional   Ethics,   by   George 

Sharswood,  5th  ed.  Philadelphia:  T.  and 

J.  W.  Johnson,  1907. 


Treatise  on  Attorneys  at  Imw,  by  Edward 

Mark    Thornton,    2    Vol.    New    York: 

Thom])son,  1914. 
Essays    in    I^egal    Ethics,    by    George    W. 

Warvelle,     2d.    ed.    Chicago:    Calahan, 

1920. 
Treatise  on  Attorneys  and  Counselors-at-Law, 

by    E.     P.     Weeks,    2d.    ed.    Chicago: 

Bancroft,  1892.     Sec.  14. 
Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Character  and  Writings 

of  Sir  Malhcw  Hale,  by  J.  B.  Williams. 

London,  1835.     P.  197. 
Lawyer's  Official  Oath  and  Office,  by  J.  H. 

Benton.     Boston:    Boston    Book    Com- 
pany, 1909. 
Hints  on  Advocacy,  by  Richard  Harris,  1  1-tli 

ed.     Boston:  Little,  1911. 
A   Book  About  Laioyers,   by  John   Cordy 

Jeaffreson.    London :  Hurst  and  Blackett, 

1867. 
A    Philadelpliia    Lawyer    in    the    London 

( 'ourts,  by  Thomas  learning.    New  York : 

Holt,  19il. 
Barrister-at-Law:   An  Essay   on   the   Legal 

Position  of  Counsel  in  England,  by  James 

R.     V.     Marchant.     London:     William 

Clowes  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  1905. 
Day  in  Court,  by  Francis  L.  Wellman.    New 

York:  Macmillan,  1910. 
Conduct  of  Lawsuits  Out  of  and  In  Court,  by 

John   C.   Reed,   2d.  ed.   Boston:   Little, 

1912. 
Facts  as  Subjects  of  Inquiry  by  Jury,  by 

James  Ram,  4th  ed.  New  York:  Baker, 

1890. 
Gibbon's  Rome,  Decline  and  Fall.     Vol.  2, 

chap.  17. 

In  addition  to  this  list  of  larger  works 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  "Legal  Ethics" 
is  appended  the  following  list  of  articles  and 
addresses  on  the  subject  printed  in  legal 
and  other  publications. 

Articles  and  Addresses  Dealing  with 
THE  Subject  of  Legal  Ethics 

"A  Code  of  Legal  Ethics,"  by  Charles  A. 
Boston,  published  in  The  Green  Bag,  May, 
1908. 

"Legal  Ethics,"  an  address  delivered  by 
Charles  A.  Boston  before  the  Commercial 
Law  League  of  America.  Bulletin  of  the 
League,  September,  1913,  and  reprinted, 
American  Legal  Xeics,  Vol.  24,  No.  8, 
August,  1913,  p.  15. 
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"The  Lawyer's  Conscience  and  Public 
Service,"  by  Charles  A.  Boston,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  September,  1914. 

Publication  by  Albany  Law  School  of 
addresses  made  since  the  endowment  in 
190-2  of  a  Chair  of  I^egal  Ethics.  Pub- 
lished semi-annually. 

Reports  of  the  Committee  on  Ethics  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  during  the 
years  1905  to  1908,  published  in  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Association. 

"The  Moral,  Social  and  Professional  Duties 
of  Attorneys,"  an  address  delivered  by 
Samuel  Warren  before  the  Incorporated 
Lnv  S(Kicty  of  England.  English  edi- 
tions 1848  and  185 '•2,  four  lectures.  Amer- 
ican edition,  Alltany,  1870. 

"Proposed  Ethical  Code,"  published  in 
Bench  and  Bar,  Vol.  14,  No. 3, September, 
1908:  p.  89. 

"Tlie  Code  of  Ethics  and  its  Enforcement," 
by  Alexander  H.  Robbins,  the  Central 
Imw  Journal,  Vol.  75,  No.  23:  p.  419. 

"Correcting  Abuses  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Practices,"  by  J.  Howard  ReV)er,  the 
Build  in  of  the  Commercial  Law  Ixjague 
of  Aint-rica,  Vol.  17,  Fel)ruary,  191'2:  p.  2. 

"The  French  Bar"  by  Paul  Fuller,  Vale 
Imw  Journal,  Vol.  IG,  No.  7,  May,  1907: 
J).  447. 

"llie  Ix>gal  Etliics  Clinic  of  the  New  York 
County    Lawyers'    Association,"    pub- 


lished in  the  Illinois  Law  Review,  Vol. 
7,  No.  9,  April,  1913:  p.  554. 
"An  Interesting  Ethical  Tribimal,"  pub- 
lished in   Bench   and   Bar,    new   series, 
Vol.  9,  No.  8,  1914:  p.  333. 
"The  Illegal  Practice  of  the  Law  versus 
the  Unprofessional  Practice  of  the  Law," 
and  "Cooperation  versus  Solicitation  in 
Bankruptcy,"  by  Julius  Henry  Cohen, 
American  Law  News,  Vol.  23,  No.  11, 
November,  1912:  p.  3;  and  Vol.  23,  No. 
12,  December,  1912:  p.  11. 
"Some    Problems    of    Legal    Ethics,"    by 
Thomas  Patterson,  Case  and  Comment, 
Vol.  24,  No.  8,  January,  1918:  p.  603. 
"Unlawful    Practice    of    the    Law,"    and 
"Ethics,"  published  in  Bulletin  of  the 
Commercial  Law  League  of  America,  Vol. 
27,  No.  1,  January,  1912:  p.  28;  p.  32.     ' 
"The  French  Code  of  Ethics,"  the  Green 
Bag,  Vol.    23,    No.    1,   January,    1911: 
p.  16. 
"The  Growing  Disrespect  for  Lawyers," 
by  Julius  Henry  Cohen,  Bulletin  of  the 
Commercial    Law    League    of   America, 
Vol.  17,  February,  1912:  p.  3. 
"New    York    State    Association  of  Trust 
Companies  and  Banks  in  Their  Fiduciary 
Capacity,"  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Relations  of  Trust  Departments   of 
Trust  Companies  and  Banks  with  the 
Legal  Profession,  February  25,  1921. 


The  Professional  Organizations,  Training  and 

Ethical  Codes  of  Physicians,  Dentists, 

Nurses  and  Pharmacists 

By  A.  D.  Whiting,  M.D. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


THE  medical  profession  may  be 
justly  so  termed  because  its  "prime 
object  is  the  service  it  can  render 
to  humanity."  Its  members  have 
attainments  in  special  knowledge  and 
have  as  a  vocation  the  application 
of  this  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  Reward  or  financial  gain  is,  as 
a  general  rule,  a  subordinate  considera- 
tion. Thousands  of  physicians  give 
largely  and  nobly  of  their  time  and 
skill  to  the  poor.  The  most  enlight- 
ened physicians  of  today  are  advanc- 
ing preventive  medicine,  which  tends 
to  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  medical 
practice.  Those  who  regularly  render 
a  large  part  of  their  services  to  their 
fellowmen  gratuitously  and  are  con- 
stantly striving  to  eradicate  their  own 
means  of  livelihood  by  preventive 
medicine  are  nearing  the  pinnacle  of 
idealism  in  their  professed  object — the 
service  they  can  render  humanity. 

The   Organizations   of   Physicians 

A  most  noted  characteristic  of 
modern  medicine  is  a  cooperation 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  interna- 
tional in  extent.  Group  organization 
in  the  profession  is  widespread,  from 
the  small  hospital  staff  conferences 
through  the  numerous  and  various 
societies  of  specialists,  county  societies, 
and  state  societies  to  the  national 
organizations. 

The  hospital  staff  conferences  are  of 
great  value  to  the  staff  and  consequent- 
ly to  the  patients.  The  various  hospi- 
tal staffs  govern  their  own  meetings. 
Usually,  records  of  many  interesting 


or  puzzling  cases  are  reviewed  and 
thoroughly  discussed;  treatment, 
whether  operative  or  non-operative,  is 
analyzed;  results  are  noted.  These 
conferences  acquaint  the  staff  with  the 
various  activities  of  the  liospital,  many 
of  which  lie  beyond  their  individual 
line  of  medical  work,  tend  to  create  a 
close  cooperation  among  the  staff 
members,  and  often  between  the  staff 
and  the  hospital  administration,  and 
always  stimulate  individual  endeavor. 
These  staff  meetings  are  required  by 
the  rules  of  hospital  standardization 
promulgated  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons. 

The  County  Society 

The  county  medical  societies  form 
the  local  di\'isions  of  the  state  medical 
societies;  the  latter,  combined,  form  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the 
national  body. 

The  Philadelphia  County  Society,  as 
an  example,  was  instituted  in  1849  and 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1877.  Mem- 
bership is  limited  to  graduates  "of  an 
institution  legally  authorized  to  confer 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine"  who 
must  be  legally  qualified  to  practise 
medicine  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
and  must  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  names  of  applicants  for 
membership  are  read  at  a  stated  meet- 
ing of  the  Society,  published  twice,  and 
then  voted  upon  by  a  Board  of  Censors. 
A  member  of  any  other  county  society 
afiiliated  with  the  American  Medical 
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Association  may  be  transferred  to  the 
Pliila(leli)hia  County  Soeiety.  The 
county  society  is  the  only  portal  of 
entrance  to  the  state  and  national 
societies. 

The  rules  of  membership  provide 
that  "any  ])liysician  who  shall  ])rocure 
a  patent  ft)r  a  remeily  or  for  an  instru- 
ment of  surgery,  or  who  sells  or  is 
interested  in  the  sale  of  patented 
remedies  or  nostrums,  or  shall  give  a 
certificate  in  favor  of  a  patented  or 
proprietary  remedy  or  patented  in- 
strument, or  who  shall  enter  into 
agreement  to  receive  ])ecuniary  com- 
j)ensation  or  ])atronage  for  sending 
prescri|)tions  to  any  ajxithecary,  shall  be 
ilis(pialifietl  from  liecoming  a  member; 
or  if  already  a  member,  upon  conviction 
of  such  olfense  shall  be  ip.w  facto  de- 
prived of  memlxTsliij). " 

The  general  business  of  the  Society 
is  in  charge  of  a  Hoard  of  Directors. 
From  its  membership  the  foUoAnng 
<-omn>itte<'s  are  a])pointed:  (a)  a  Com- 
iiiitt«'c  of  Scientific  Program,  which  has 
<harge  of  the  scientific  ])rograms;  (b) 
a  Finance  ( "ommittee,  which  has  super- 
vision of  the  funds  of  the  Society;  (c) 
a  Commit  tccon  Medical  Defense,  which 
looks  after  the  defense  of  members  in 
suits  for  alleged  malpractice;  (d)  a 
Connnittee  on  Publication,  which  has 
charge  of  the  i)ul)lications  of  the  So- 
ei<-ty;  (e)a  Connnittee  (»ii  Hranch  Soci- 
<•!  i«*s,  which  looks  after  and  re])orts  on 
the  sev<Tal  branch  societies. 

"Slated  meetings  of  the  Society," 
it  is  onlered.  "shall  be  (a)  business 
nieefiii^s,  which  shall  be  held  on  the 
third  Wednesdays  of  .January,  A])ril, 
•Futu'  and  October,  resjM'ctively,  at 
K..'{()  o'clock  p.m.;  (b)  scientific  meet- 
ings which  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
and  fourth  Wednesdays  «if  each  month 
from  September  t<t  June,  both  in- 
clusive, at  V>.'W  o'clock,  p.m." 

Branches  f)f  the  Society  may  be 
formed  for  the  tran.saction  of  scientific 


business.  The  annual  dues  of  the 
Society  are  $8. 

The  code  of  ethics  is  that  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,^  viola- 
tion of  which  subjects  the  offending 
member,  upon  conviction,  to  censure, 
suspension,  or  expulsion  from  the 
Society. 

The  members  of  the  Society  may  be 
disciplined  by  reprimand  suspension  or 
expulsion  "for  the  infraction  of  any 
by-law,  or  for  acts  or  conduct  which 
may  be  deemed  disorderly  or  injurious 
to  the  interests  of,  or  hostile  to  the 
objects  of  the  Society,  or  for  acts  or 
conduct  which  may  tend  to  lower  the 
.standard  of  the  medical  profession  or  of 
the  practice  of  medicine,  by  a  vote  of 
t  wo  thirds  of  the  members  present  at  a 
business  or  special  meeting  of  the 
Society." 

All  moneys  of  the  Society  are  ex- 
]iended  by  pre^•ious  appropriation  or 
by  .special  authorization  of  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

The  Philadelphia  County  Medical 
Society  issues  The  Weekly  Roster  as  its 
official  publication. 

P^very  state  in  the  Union  has  similar 
coiuity  societies  all  subject  to  the 
Principles  of  Medical  Ethics  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  each 
being  a  component  part  of  its  state 
society,  all  having  similar  objects  and 
aims,  the  advancement  of  the  ])ractice 
of  medicine  and  the  science  of  medicine. 
Application  for  membership  in  any  of 
the  societies  is  volitional  on  the  part  of 
the  medical  profession;  non-member- 
shi])  does  not  carry  with  it  any  ])enalty 
imposed  by  the  })rofession  other  than 
tiie  stigmata  of  non-membership. 

The  State  Medical  Society 

The  ^ledical  Society  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  organized  in 
1848  and  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  .state  in  1890,  may  be  used  as  an 

'  For  this  code  see  page  i260. 
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example  of  the  organizations  found  in 
every  state  in  the  country,  Alaska, 
District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Isth- 
mian Canal  Zone,  Philippine  Islands 
and  Porto  Rico. 

The  purposes  of  this  Society,  as 
stated  in  the  constitution,  "shall  be  to 
federate  and  bring  into  one  compact 
organization  the  entire  medical  profes- 
sion of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania;  to 
unite  with  similar  societies  of  other 
states  to  form  the  American  Medical 
Association;  to  extend  medical  knowl- 
edge and  advance  medical  science;  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  medical  educa- 
tion and  to  secure  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  just  medical  laws;  to 
promote  friendly  intercourse  among 
physicians;  to  guard  and  foster  the 
material  interests  of  its  members  and 
to  protect  them  against  imposition; 
and  to  enlighten  and  direct  public  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  great  problems  of 
state  medicine,  so  that  the  profession 
shall  become  more  useful  to  the  public 
in  the  prevention  and  management  of 
disease  and  in  prolonging  and  adding 
to  the  comfort  of  life." 

Membership  in  the  state  society  is 
limited  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  are  members  in  good  standing  in 
their  county  medical  societies  and  phy- 
sicians who  may  occupy  a  teaching 
position  with  any  college  or  university 
in  the  state. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  Society 
is  vested  in  the  House  of  Delegates, 
composed  of  one  delegate  from  each 
county  society  for  each  hundred  mem- 
bers of  that  society,  the  presidents  of 
the  county  societies,  the  president  of 
the  State  Society  and  the  trustees. 
Annual  meetings  of  the  Society  are 
held  in  October  of  each  year  at  such 
place  as  may  be  determined  upon  by 
the  House  of  Delegates. 

The  funds  of  the  Society  are  raised 
by  an  annual  assessment  on  each 
member    of    the    several    component 


county  societies,  and  paid  by  the  county 
society  out  of  the  dues  of  its  members. 
Out  of  the  funds,  each  year,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $1  for  each  member  is  set 
aside  as  a  special  Medical  Defense 
Fund  to  be  used  for  the  legitimate 
expenses  of  members  threatened  with 
or  prosecuted  for  alleged  malpractice. 
Also,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $1  is  set 
aside  each  year  as  a  Medical  Benevo- 
lence Fund  to  be  used  only  for  the 
relief  of  pecuniary  distress  of  sick  or 
aged  members  or  the  parents,  wdows, 
widowers  or  children  of  deceased  mem- 
bers. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates to  foster  the  scientific  work  and 
spirit  of  the  Society,  to  use  its  influence 
to  secure  and  enforce  all  proper  medical 
and  public  health  legislation,  to  diffuse 
popular  information  in  relation  thereto, 
and  to  encourage  graduate  and  research 
work. 

The  state  is  divided  into  nineteen 
censorial  districts,  each  having  a 
separate  board  of  censors  composed  of 
members  of  the  component  county 
societies,  whose  duty  it  is  to  consider  ap- 
peals from  decisions  of  county  societies 
by  members  who  have  been  censured, 
suspended  or  expelled.  The  state  is 
also  divided  into  ten  councilor  dis- 
tricts, Tvith  one  councilor  for  each 
district.  Each  coimcilor  is  the  organ- 
izer and  peacemaker  for  his  district, 
visiting  the  counties  in  his  territory  at 
least  once  yearly  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing,  of  studying  the  condition 
of  the  profession,  and  of  improving  and 
increasing  the  zeal  of  the  county  soci- 
ety and  the  members.  The  Board  of 
Councilors  is  the  judicial  council  of  the 
Society.  It  considers  all  questions 
involving  the  rights  and  standing  of 
members,  all  questions  of  an  ethical 
nature,  and  decides  all  questions  of 
discipline  affecting  conduct  of  members 
of  component  coimty  societies  on  which 
an  appeal  is  taken  from  a  board  of 
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censors,  with  no  appeal  from  its  find- 
ings. The  Board  is  authorized  to 
employ  a  member  of  the  bar  as  legal 
counsel  for  the  Society. 

Activities  of  State  Medical 
Societies 

A  great  deal  of  the  work  of  the 
Society  is  done  by  its  committees.  A 
Committee  on  Scientific  Work  deter- 
mines the  character  and  scope  of  the 
scientific  proceedings  for  each  session. 
The  Committee  on  Public  Health 
I>cgi  shit  ion  represents  the  Society  in 
securing  and  enforcing  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  public  health  and  scientific 
medicine.  The  Committee  on  Society 
Comity  and  Policy  keeps  informed 
concerning  matters  between  the  Soci- 
ety and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, between  this  Society  and  the 
county  medical  societies  and  between 
tlie  county  societies  and  their  members. 
The  Committee  on  Health  and  Public 
Instruction  attemi)ts  to  bring  together 
the  lay  i>eople  and  the  profession,  in- 
creasing tlie  confidence  in  scientifically 
trained  ])hysicians  and  uniting  the 
public  and  the  medical  ])rofession  in  a 
campaign  for  better  health  condition. 
The  Committee  on  lienevolence  has 
a!)solute  and  confidential  jurisdiction 
over  the  distribution  of  such  part  of  the 
Medical  Benevolence  Fund  as  may  be 
I)Iaced  in  its  hands.  The  Press  Com- 
mittee has  general  censorsliip  over  all 
matters  for  the  public  press  in  connec- 
tion ^\^th  the  transactions  of  the  geiKTal 
meetings,  the  scientific  sections  and  the 
IIo»is<'  of  Delegates. 

The  following  special  committees  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Society  carry 
out  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
created,  as  indicated  in  their  titles: — 
The  Committee  on  Defense  of  Medical 
Research,  on  Promotion  of  Efficient 
I^ws  on  Insanity,  on  Archives,  on 
Physical  Education,  on  Revision  of  the 
Constitution    and    By-Laws,    to     In- 


vestigate Community  Needs  for  Hospi- 
tals, Commission  on  Conservation  of 
Vision  and  the  Commission  on  Cancer. 

A  Board  of  Trustees  has  full  charge 
of  properties  and  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  Society.  It  provides  for  and 
superintends  the  publication  of  the 
official  organ  of  the  Society,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Medical  Journal,  published 
monthly,  and  of  all  proceedings,  trans- 
actions and  memoirs  of  the  Society. 

An  executive  secretary  organizes  the 
medical  profession  for  efficient  action 
on  proposed  or  pending  legislation  of 
interest  to  the  public  and  the  medical 
l)rofession.  He  also  organizes  the 
machinery  for  the  investigation  of 
illegal  practitioners  of  the  healing  art 
in  the  state. 

The  Principles  of  Medical  Ethics  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  ^ 
govern  the  conduct  of  members  in 
their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the 
])ublic. 

The  American  Medical  Association 

The  American  Medical  Association 
Avas  organized  in  1847,  and  reorganized 
in  1901.  Headquarters  are  in  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

"The  object  of  this  Association," 
states  its  constitution,  "shall  be  to 
federate  into  one  compact  organization 
the  medical  profession  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  ])urpose  of  fostering  the 
groAAlh  and  dift'usion  of  medical  knowl- 
edge, of  promoting  friendly  intercourse 
among  American  ])hysicians,  of  safe- 
guarding the  material  interests  of  the 
medical  profession,  of  elevating  the 
standard  of  medical  education,  of 
securing  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  medical  laws,  of  enlightening 
and  directing  ])ublic  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  broad  ])roblems  of  state  medicine, 
and  of  representing  to  the  world  the 
practical  accomplishments  of  scientific 
medicine,  with  power  to  acquire  and 

^  See  page  2G0. 
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hold  property,  publish  journals,  etc." 

Membership  is  limited  to  such 
members  of  the  state  societies  together 
with  their  affiliated  local  societies,  as 
apply  for  admission.  The  application 
for  membership  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  of  good  standing  in  a 
county  society,  signed  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  that  organization. 

The  control  of  the  Association  rests 
with  a  House  of  Delegates,  which  con- 
sists of  one  delegate  for  every  500 
members  of  each  permanently  organ- 
ized state  or  territorial  medical  society; 
one  delegate  from  each  section  of  the 
Association,  and  one  delegate  each 
from  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  United  States 
Army,  and  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital  Ser\ace. 

Officers  of  the  Association  are  elected 
by  the  House  of  Delegates  to  serve  for 
one  year.  The  president  is  not  eligible 
for  reelection. 

An  annual  session  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  held  at  such  time  and  place  as 
determined  by  the  House  of  Delegates. 

Funds  of  the  Association  are  raised 
by  an  annual  assessment  on  its  mem- 
bers of  not  more  than  ten  dollars,  by 
voluntary  contributions  for  specific 
objects,  and  from  the  profits  of  its 
publication.  Members  may  be  dropped 
from  the  rolls  if  the  dues  or  assessments 
remain  unpaid  for  one  year.  Funds 
are  appropriated  by  the  House  of 
Delegates. 

A  Board  of  Trustees  of  nine  mem- 
bers has  charge  of  the  publication  of  all 
proceedings,  transactions  and  memoirs 
of  the  association.  It  appoints  an 
editor  and  such  assistants  as  are 
necessary  for  these  publications,  deter- 
mines salaries,  etc. 

To  expedite  and  systematically  per- 
form its  appropriate  scientific  work, 
the  Association  is  divided  into  fifteen 
sections,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to 
the    encouragement    and    pursuit    of 


knowledge  in  one  of  the  recognized 
branches  into  which  the  science  and 
art  of  medicine  are  for  convenience 
divided. 

The  general  management  of  the 
Association  is  under  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  There  are  five  standing 
committees,  and  as  many  special  com- 
mittees or  councils  as  are  needed  fully 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Associ- 
ation. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  has 
full  charge  of  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Association.  The  Judicial  Council 
investigates  and  reports  on  all  questions 
of  a  judicial  character,  interprets  the 
code  of  ethics,  etc.  A  Committee  on 
Medical  Legislation  represents  the 
Association  in  legislative  matters  per- 
taining to  public  health  and  scientific 
medicine.  A  Committee  on  Trans- 
portation seciu*es  special  transportation 
facilities,  rates,  etc.,  for  the  members 
attending  the  annual  meetings.  The 
Council  on  Health  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion has  in  charge  the  instruction  of  the 
public  in  regard  to  infectious  diseases 
and  other  subjects  affecting  the  health 
of  the  community.  The  Council  ar- 
ranges for  public  addresses  in  practi- 
cally every  state  in  the  Union  for  the 
instruction  of  the  public.  The  Council 
on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals, 
founded  in  1904,  exercises  influence  on 
medical  colleges  in  relation  both  to 
entrance  requirements  and  to  the 
courses  given.  The  work  of  this 
Council  has  been  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  public  in  decreasing  the  number 
of  low  grade  medical  schools  and  con- 
sequently of  incompetent  and  un- 
scrupulous    physicians.     {Vide  infra.) 

The  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chem- 
istry (a  standing  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees)  investigates  pro- 
prietary medicines  submitted  for  study 
by  manufactiu-ers,  or  at  the  request  of 
members  of  the  Association,  and  thus 
puts  a  decided  check  on  the  exploita- 
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tion  of  the  medical  profession  by  pa- 
tent nietlicino  makers  and  the  swindling 
of  the  i)eople  l)y  quacks  and  quackery. 
The  Council  defines  *'i)roprietary 
articles"  as  any  ''chemical,  drug,  or 
similar  ])re])aration  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  if  such  article  is 
protected  against  free  competition  as 
to  name,  product,  composition  or  proc- 
ess of  mamifacture  by  secrecy,  patent, 
co])yright,  or  in  any  other  manner." 
It  has  adopted  certain  rules  governing 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  these 
articles  with  the  "object  of  protecting 
the  medical  ])rofession  and  the  ])ublic 
against  fraud,  luidesirable  secrecy  and 
objectionable  advertising  in  connec- 
tion" \v\i\\  such  articles.  The  ac- 
c*e])table  articles  are  published  in  a 
yearly  volume,  with  sui)])lements,  cn- 
iWU'd  Xcir  and  Xoti-officidl  Remedies. 
The  rejected  articles  are  so  reported 
with  other  cpiestions  of  an  informative 
nature  from  the  journal's  Hurea\i  of 
Investigation,  from  the  Council,  and 
from  tin-  laboratory  of  the  Association, 
under  the  heading  "The  Propaganda 
for  Reform,"  which  apjiears  weekly  in 
the  journal  of  the  Association. 

Tlic  Council  is  truly  re])res('iitatiAe 
of  the  best  thought  in  the  field  of  med- 
icine, consisting  of  .si.vteen  members, 
twelve  of  whom  hold  professorial  posi- 
tions in  tlic  leading  medical  colleges  of 
the  country,  and  a  staff  of  clinical 
consultants  of  fifteen,  thirteen  of  whom 
hold  similar  |»osi1  ions. 

The  official  organ  of  the  .\ssociation 
i.s  its  JiHtrndl  nt  fhe  Anirricdu  Medical 
Anifttriahon,  foutide<i  in  1H(S,'.  it  is 
published  we<'kly  with  a  circulation  of 
over  H().(»()()  copies.  Its  original  arti- 
cles an*  by  represent  at  ive  physicians 
nnd  cover  the  whole  fiehl  of  medicine. 
The  Journal  has  a  Therapeutic  l)e- 
parfmen*  with  practical  suggestions 
for  tlie  treatment  of  tlie  connnoner 
diseases;  a  Medic<»legal  Department 
which  sununarizes  important   judicial 


decisions  which  affect  the  medical 
profession;  a  Propaganda  Department 
which  exposes  the  nostrum  evil;  a 
department  of  New  and  Non-official 
Remedies  {vide  supra).  The  Journal 
also  contains  an  epitome  of  the  medical 
literature  of  the  world,  society  reports 
of  the  greater  number  of  prominent 
societies  of  the  country,  editorials 
touching  all  points  of  medical  progress, 
reports  on  medical  education  and  state 
})oards  of  registration,  etc. 

The  Principles  of  Medical  Ethics^  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  as 
ado])ted  in  1912,  are  divided  into  three 
main  headings:  The  Duties  of  Phy- 
sicians to  Their  Patients;  the  Duties  of 
Physicians  to  Each  Other  and  to  the 
Profession  at  Large,  and  the  Duties  of 
the  Profession  to  the  Public,  with 
several  sub-headings  under  each. 

These  Principles  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  are  adopted  by  all 
of  the  com]:)onent  state  societies  and  by 
the  county  societies  throughout  the 
country  and  so  may  be  looked  on  as  the 
national  code  which  regulates  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  the  professional 
actions  of  all  members  of  the  medical 
profession. 

Beside  the  county,  state  and  Amer- 
ican Medical  Societies,  which  include 
in  their  membership  all  physicians, 
there  are  mnnerous  other  local  and 
national  medical  societies  devoted  more 
or  less  to  special  branches  of  medicine. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  these  na- 
tional bodies  hold  annual  meetings, 
many  of  them  coincidently  in  Washing- 
ion,  D.  C.  In  footnote  four,''  below,  is 
given  a  list  of  these  national  American 
societies,  their  names  giving  an  inkling 
of  the  branch  of  medicine  to  which 
tlieir  deliberations  are  devoted. 

'  Sice  page  260. 

*  l.isr  OK  National  Medical  Societies 
American:   Academy   of  Medicine,    Academy 
of  ()i)litli.  and  Olo-Lar.,  Association  of  Anato- 
mists,   Association    of    Genito-Urinary    Surg's, 
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Admission  to  the  Medical 
Profession 

The  standards  regulating  the  ad- 
mission to  the  medical  ])rofession  have 
been  raised  very  decidedly  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  the  privilege  to 
practise  after  becoming  a  member  of 
the  profession  is  being  granted  under 
constantly  increasing  restrictions.  The 
Council  on  Medical  Education  and 
Hospitals,  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  has  classified  all  medical 
colleges  in  the  country  according  to 
standards  adopted  after  years  of  prop- 
aganda, study  of  the  requirements  of  a 
thorough  medical  course,  and  thorough 
inspection  of  the  schools.  The  Coun- 
cil secures  data  relating  to  each  school 
which  is  grouped  under  four  general 
heads  in  such  a  manner  that  each  group 
is  of  equal  importance.  These  data 
concern  the  faculty,  the  product,  the 
administration  and  supervision,  and 
the  buildings  and  equipment,  and  each 
group  is  allowed  twenty-five  points. 
Medical  schools  containing  70  per  cent 
or  above  of  these  requirements  are 
classed  as  A;  those  between  50  per  cent 
and  70  per  cent,  as  B;  and  those  con- 
taining less  than  50  per  cent,  as  C. 

Under  the  subject  "product"  are 
placed  the  qualifications  of  students 
admitted,  the  "premedical  courses," 
etc.  At  the  present  time  six  states 
require    a    preliminary    education    of 

Association  of  Obst.,  Gym.  &  Abd.  Surg., 
Association  of  Path,  and  Bacteriologists, 
Association  of  Physicians,  Association  of  Railway 
Surgeons,  Child  Hygiene  Association,  Climato- 
logical  and  Clin.  Association,  Dermatological 
Association,  Electrotherapeutic  Association, 
Gastro-Enterological  Association,  Gynecological 
Society,  Laryngological  Association,  Laryn., 
Rhin.and  Otol.  Society,  Neurological  Association, 
Ophthalmological  Society,  Orthopedic  Associa- 
tion, Otological  Society,  Pediatric  Society, 
Physiological  Society,  Proctologic  Society,  Psychi- 
atric Association,  Psychopathological  Association, 
Public  Health  Association,  Roentgen  Ray  Soci- 
ety,   Society    of    Tropical    Medicine,    Surgical 


four  years  high  school  before  entering 
the  medical  schools  of  that  state;  four 
require  one  year  college  course;  thirty- 
seven  require  a  two  year  college  course, 
while  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Wyoming  have  no  fixed  standard. 
Separate  medical  colleges  have  reciuirc- 
ments  higher  than  those  demanded 
by  the  state.  In  1910,  15.3  per  cent  of 
the  graduates  in  medicine  had  a 
collegiate  degree;  in  1921,  4G  per  cent 
had  a  similar  degree. 

Of  the  eighty-eight  medical  colleges 
rated  by  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation in  the  United  States,  seventy  are 
classed  as  A,  eight  as  B  and  eight  as  C, 
while  two  are  unclassified.  Eleven  of 
these  medical  colleges  give  only  the 
first  two  years  of  the  medical  course. 

In  1906,  there  were  16'2  medical 
schools  or  colleges  in  the  United  States. 
The  marked  decrease  in  the  numl)er  of 
medical  colleges  is  the  result  of  the 
universal  demand  for  higher  standards 
in  medical  education,  and  especially  in 
the  requirements  for  admission  to 
medical  schools.  The  old  "diploma 
mill"  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

With  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
medical  schools  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  medical  stu- 
dents and  graduates.  In  190-4  there 
were  28,142  medical  students,  in  1913, 
17,015  and  in  1921,  14,872.  There  were 
5,747  graduates  in  medicine  in  1!)()4, 
3,679  in  1913  and  3,192  in  1921.  Many 
of  the  medical  schools  have  limited  the 


Association,    Therapeutic    Society,     Urological 
Association. 

Association  of  Military  Surgeons  of  the  United 
Stales,  Congress  Am.  Phys.  &  Surgs.  of  N'.  A., 
Conference  of  St.  and  Prov.  Health  .\uth's, 
Medical  Association  of  the  Southwest,  Mississ- 
ippi Valley  Medical  Association,  Missouri  Valley 
Medical  Society  of  the  National  .Vssociation  for 
Study  of  Epilepsy,  National  Association  for 
Study  of  Pellagra,  National  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion, Society  of  Amer.  Bacteriologists,  Southern 
Medical  Association.  Southern  Surgical  Associa- 
tion, Western  Surgical  Association. 
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number  of  matriculates  in  the  first 
year. 

The  standard  medical  course  in  the 
colleges  is  four  years.  Ten  medical  col- 
le^'es  have  adopted  the  requirement  of 
a  fifth  year  to  l)e  spent  by  the  student 
as  an  interne  in  an  approved  hospital 
before  the  degree  of  M.D.  will  be 
granted. 

According  to  published  statistics 
gatliered  by  the  American  ISIedical 
Association  there  are  353  medical 
colleges  in  all  countries.  In  most  of 
the  ])rincipal  countries  a  four  year 
course  is  given. 

The  privilege  to  ])ractise  in  any 
state  is  regulated  bv  the  laws  of  that 
state.*  These  laws  differ  somewhat, 
but  have  the  same  underlying  objects: 
the  protection  of  the  public  against  the 
practice  of  medicine  l)y  men  not  prop- 
erly qualified.  With  the  exception  of 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  every  state 
recjuires  tiiat  the  applicant  for  regis- 
tration shall  have  a  di])loma  and  pass 
an  examination.  An  examination 
given  under  federal  authority  to  med- 
ical ofTiccrs  of  the  United  States  Army, 
Navy,  and  Public  Health  Service  is  rec- 
ognized by  most  state  licensingboards. 
A  National  lioard  of  Medical  Exam- 
iners was  established  in  1915  for  the 
piirj)<)S(' of  conducting  exJiminations  of 
physicians  that  would  be  so  thorough 
that  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  their 
qualifications  to  i)ractise  medicine.  The 
certificate  of  this  National  Board  is 
recognized  at  the  pn'sent  tini<^  by 
twenty-one  states,  'i'lie  National 
Hoard  ref|uires  that  ai)plicants  shall 
have  had  a  four  year  high  school  course, 
two  years  of  acceptal)le  college  work,  a 

•  Thf  Iaiui  Ahsirada  and  Hoard  Rulinij.i  Regu- 
lating ihf  I'raHire  of  Mrdicinf  in  the  United  Slates 
and  Hrirf  Slate ment,i  Regarding  Medieal  Registra- 
tion Abroad  i.s  llic  title  of  a  siM-cial  |>ublicnli()n 
( IWI)  wliich  can  \)c  sccurc<l  frt)Tn  the*  Aincriiaii 
Mr<liral  Sfxicty,  H^H  N.  Dcarlxjrn  St.,  Cliicago, 
111.     Price  60  ccnU. 


diploma  from  a  medical  school  rated  in 
Class  A  by  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  a  year's  service  as  an  in- 
terne in  an  acceptable  hospital. 

The  hospital  interne  year  has  been 
adopted  as  an  essential  qualification  for 
the  license  topractise  intenstates.  The 
hospital  in  which  the  applicant  passes 
his  interne  year  must  be  approved 
by  the  licensing  board.  The  licensing 
board  generally  interprets  the  law  as  to 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  hos- 
pital to  be  suitable  for  the  interne  year. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  Bureau  of  Medical 
Education  and  Licensure  of  the  state 
inspects  the  various  hospitals  offering 
interne  ser\'ice  and  determines  the 
suitability  of  each  hospital  for  such 
service.  The  hospital  standard  has 
been  raised  very  decidedly  by  the 
rulings  of  the  Bureau  and  in  many 
instances  the  action  of  the  Bureau  has 
been  the  only  influence  sufficiently 
])owerful  to  induce  boards  of  managers 
fully  to  equip  their  hospitals.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  not  enough 
graduates  of  medicine  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  hospitals  of  the  state 
for  internes. 

The  licensing  boards  of  most  states 
have  the  power  to  refuse  registration 
or  to  revoke  a  license  "for  cause,"  the 
causes  being  specified  in  most  instances. 
These  include  immoral,  unsafe,  un- 
professional, or  dishonorable  conduct; 
habitual  drunkenness;  excessive  use  of 
narcotics;  producing  of  criminal  abor- 
tions; fraud  or  deceit;  crimes  or  mis- 
demeanors; habitual  use  of  morphine, 
o])iinn,  cocain;  habitual  intemperance 
in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  or  stimulants 
or  narcotics;  false  or  fraudulent  repre- 
sentations made  to  obtain  practice; 
the  assuming  of  another's  name; 
failure  to  recognize  dangerous  conta- 
gious di.seases,  etc.,  etc.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  privilege  to  practise  may  be  for  a 
liniit(Ml  period  or  may  be  permanent 
in  that  state. 
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Numerous  court  decisions  through- 
out the  United  States  have  upheld 
these  legislative  measures  to  prevent 
members  of  the  medical  profession  from 
preying  on  society  "by  the  exercise  of 
deceit,  malpractice,  or  gross  miscon- 
duct in  the  practise  of  his  profession." 

As  the  licensing  boards  have  felt, 
"  soundness  of  moral  fibre  to  insiu'e  the 
proper  use  of  medical  learning  is  as 
essential  to  the  public  health  as  medical 
learning  itself.  Mere  intellectual 
power  and  scientific  achievement  with- 
out uprightness  of  character  may  be 
more  harmful  than  ignorance.  Highly 
trained  intelligence  combined  with 
disregard  of  the  fundamental  virtues  is 
a  menace.  A  physician,  however  skil- 
ful, who  is  guilty  of  deceit,  malpractice, 
or  gross  misconduct  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  even  though  not  amount- 
ing to  an  offense  against  the  criminal 
laws,  well  may  be  thought  to  be  per- 
nicious in  relation  to  the  health  of  the 
community." 

The  Dentali  Profession 

The  dental  profession  is  composed  of 
members  who  have  special  knowledge 
and  attainments  which  are  applied  to 
the  benefit  of  humanity.  A  large 
proportion  of  this  profession  give  of 
their  time  and  skill  to  the  poor  without 
compensation.  Much  of  their  work  is 
prophylactic  and  their  advice,  if  carried 
out  conscientiously  by  their  patients, 
would  have  a  decided  tendency  to 
reduce  the  diseases  and  conditions 
requiring  their  attention. 

The  Societies  of  the    Dental 
Profession 

The  dental  profession  is  organized 
into  a  National  Dental  Association 
formed  to  promote  the  art  and  science 
of  dentistry,  to  unite  the  dental  pro- 
fession into  one  compact  body,  to  safe- 
guard  the   material   interests   of   the 


profession,  to  elevate  the  standards 
and  improve  the  methods  of  dental 
education  and  to  enlighten  and  direct 
public  opinion  in  relation  to  oral  hy- 
giene, dental  prophylaxis,  and  ad- 
vanced scientific  dental  service. 

The  membership  in  the  national 
organization  consists  of  the  state 
societies  and  members  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Dental  Corps.  The  general 
government  of  the  Association  is 
vested  in  a  House  of  Delegates  which 
consists  of  delegates  elected  by  the 
constituent  societies.  The  House  of 
Delegates  elects  the  officers  of  the 
Association  and  a  board  of  trustees,  and 
transacts  all  the  business  of  the  Associa- 
tion, public,  professional,  or  scientific. 

For  the  purpose  of  advancing  scien- 
tific work,  the  Association  is  divided 
into  six  sections,  each  caring  for  a 
particular  branch  of  dentistry.  The 
Association  has  organized  and  maintains 
a  Scientific  Foundation  and  Research 
Commission,  which  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  raising  funds  to  carry  on 
exhaustive  dental  and  oral  research,  to 
disseminate  scientific  knowledge,  and 
to  organize  and  incorporate  the  Re- 
search Institute  of  the  Association. 

A  Board  of  Trustees  elected  by  the 
House  of  Delegates  has  full  charge  of 
the  property  and  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  association.  The  Board 
also  has  charge  of  the  publication  of 
the  Journal  of  the  National  Denial 
Association,  and  of  all  proceedings, 
transaction,  memoirs,  etc.  of  the  associ- 
ation. 

The  annual  dues  of  the  Association 
are  $2,  which  also  cover  the  sub- 
scription to  the  Journal.  jSIember- 
ship  is  limited  to  members  of  the 
constituent  societies. 

Annual  sessions  of  the  Association 
are  provided  for  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Much  of  the  general  work 
of  the  Association  is  performed  by  its 
standing  committees. 
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A  Judicial  Committee  considers  all 
questions,  complaints,  protests  and 
matters  of  an  ethical  nature.  Its 
decisions  are  subject  to  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Delegates. 

A  Committee  on  Dental  Education 
makes  an  annual  report  to  the  House 
of  Delegates  on  the  existing  conditions 
of  dental  education  in  the  United 
States,  makes  suggestions  as  to  the 
means  and  methods  by  which  the 
National  Dental  Association  may  best 
influence  dental  education,  and  acts 
as  the  agent  of  the  Association  in  its 
efforts  to  elevate  the  standards  of 
dental  education. 

A  Committee  on  Dental  Legislation 
cooperates  with  the  officers  of  the  state 
and  local  societies  and  v\ith  the  chief 
officers  of  the  United  States  Army  and 
Xavy  in  regard  to  legislation  affecting 
the  welfare  of  dentistry.  It  makes 
recommentlations  to  the  House  of 
Delegates  concerning  pending  legisla- 
tion. 

A  Committee  on  Transportation 
arranges  special  transportation  rates 
to  the  annual  session. 

A  .standing  resolution  provides  that 
.state  an<i  constituent  societies  shall 
add  one  dollar  to  their  dues  for  the 
support  of  the  Research  Institute  and 
that  the  funds  so  collected  shall  be 
remitted  directly  to  the  Research 
Institute. 

The  code  of  ctliics  adopted  by  tlie 
National  Association  is  adojjted  by  the 
.state  and  eon.stituent  societies,  and 
thus  governs  the  entire  dental  ])ro- 
fessioji  of  the  conntry.'' 

The  faculties  of  t  lie  various  schools  of 
dentistry  liave  organized  in!  o  a  national 
body  known  as  the  Nat  ioiial  .Associa- 
tion (»f  Dental  Faculties.  The  objects 
of  the  iissoeiation  are  to  advance  the 
teachings  of  dentistry  and  to  make  it 
a.s  uniform  as  i)ossible  throughout  the 
country. 

•  Sec  page  iO(). 


A  similar  organization  is  composed 
of  the  state  examiners  for  the  registra- 
tion of  dentists.  This  body  is  known 
as  the  National  iVssociation  of  Dental 
Examiners,  practically  every  state 
being  represented,  wath  the  law's  of 
various  .states  governing  their  actions 
as  examiners  and  making  such  actions 
official. 

A  Dental  Educational  Council  of 
America  is  composed  of  five  members 
from  each  of  the  three  national  organ- 
izations, the  National  Dental  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Association  of 
Dental  Faculties,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Dental  Examiners.  This 
Council  adopted  minimum  require- 
ments for  Class  A  Dental  Schools  in 
1916,  revisions  being  made  in  1917, 
1918,  and  19£0.  The  object  of  the 
Council  in  adopting  such  requirements 
is  to  advance  tlie  standards  of  the 
dental  colleges,  thereby  advancing  the 
product  of  the  school,  the  dentist. 

The  requirements  of  the  Coimcil 
consider  the  administrative  policy  of 
the  college,  the  mininuun  entrance 
requirements,  the  faculty  and  teaching 
staff,  the  equipment  and  teaching 
facilities,  the  course  of  study  and 
curriculum,  the  rules  of  attendance, 
promotion  and  gradation,  and  the 
state  board  record  of  each  school,  and 
outline  fully  the  minimum  in  each  case 
required  to  place  the  college  in  Class 
A.  A  Class  B  college  does  not  meet 
all  of  the  requirements  of  the  Council 
for  designation  as  A,  but  is  making  full 
utilization  of  its  facilities  and  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  higher  requirements 
in  a  reasonable  time.  A  Class  C 
college,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council, 
cannot  meet  the  reciuirements  of  the 
Council  without  extensive  improve- 
nieuls    and    complete    reorganization. 

There  were  nineteen  Class  A,  twenty- 
four  Class  B  and  four  Class  C  colleges 
li.sted  by  the  Council  in  1921.  Gradu- 
ates of  Class  C  are  not  accepted  for 
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registration  in  any  of  the  states  of  the 
Union.  Class  A  and  Class  B  gradu- 
ates are  eligible  for  registration  in  all 
states. 

Dental  Associations 

The  state  dental  associations  form 
the  constituent  societies  of  the  national 
organization.  Practically  every  state 
and  territory  in  the  union  has  such  an 
organization.  That  of  Pennsylvania 
\\i\\  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  others. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Dental 
Society  was  incorporated  in  1869,  the 
object  being  "to  advance  the  science 
of  dentistry,  and  thereby  to  lessen 
human  misery  by  investigating  the 
diseases  incident  and  remedies  applic- 
able to  the  human  mouth  and  its  de- 
pendencies; by  observing  and  recording 
the  changes  produced  in  dental  mala- 
dies by  the  progress  of  the  arts,  popu- 
lation, manners  and  customs,  tempera- 
ment, age  and  sex;  by  searching  for 
and  applj-ing  the  various  remedial 
agents  to  be  found  in  the  several 
kingdoms  of  nature,  by  enlarging  the 
avenues  of  knowledge  from  observa- 
tions, discoveries  and  inventions,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  by  cultivat- 
ing uniformity  and  order  in  dental 
practice." 

Membership  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Society  is  limited  to  the  members 
of  the  component  societies.  The  dues 
are  $2  per  annum,  payable  to  the 
component  society  of  which  the  payee 
is  a  member,  which  society  forwards 
the  dues  to  the  secretary  of  the  State 
Society.  Meetings  of  the  Society  are 
held  annually. 

The  council  of  the  Society  has  full 
control  of  its  business,  appoints  all 
delegates  and  standing  committees, 
selects  the  place  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing, nominates  two  persons  for  each 
vacancy  to  be  filled  in  the  officers  of 
the  Society  and  four  persons  for  each 
vacancy  in  the  State  Board  of  Dental 


Examiners,  two  of  whom  are  nom- 
inated by  the  Society  to  the  Governor 
for  appointment  on  the  Board. 

The  standing  committees  are  the 
Program,  Clinic,  Publication,  on 
Ethics,  on  Dental  Science  and  Litera- 
ture, on  Necrology  and  on  Arrange- 
ment, whose  duties  are  outlined  by  the 
titles. 

The  Committee  on  Ethics  aids  in 
maintaining  the  ethical  standard  of 
the  Society.  The  code  of  ethics  is 
that  of  the  National  Dental  Associa- 
tion.^ 

The  local  dental  societies  which 
form  the  component  societies  of  the 
state  society  are  not  necessarily  coimty 
societies.  Some  of  these  local  societies, 
such  as  the  New  York  Society  of 
Orthodontists,  are  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  dental  profession  especially 
interested  in  some  particular  branch  of 
dentistry.  Others,  like  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  of  Dental  Surgeons, 
or  the  Academy  of  Stomatology',  include 
all  members  of  the  profession.  Similar 
organizations  are  found  throughout 
the  Union,  all  component  societies  of 
their  state  organizations  and  all  subject 
to  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  National 
Dental  Association. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Dental  Surgeons  was  organized  in 
1845  by  dental  surgeons  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  who  were  "imbued  M-ith 
a  love  of  our  science,  and  desirous  of 
improving  and  elevating  it,  and  pro- 
moting the  honor,  character  and  inter- 
ests of  the  dental  profession." 

Meetings  are  held  monthly,  except 
during  July,  August  and  September. 
Applicants  for  membership  must  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  good  moral 
character,  and  legal  practitioners  of 
dentistry.  Any  member  may  be  im- 
peached for  contravening  the  laws  of 
the  society,  for  malpractice  or  other 

'  See  page  266. 
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misconduct.  If  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
impeachment,  after  a  fair  trial,  sustains 
the  impeachment,  the  society  may 
expel  the  member  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  Academy  of  Stomatology'  was 
organized  in  1894,  the  objects  of  the 
society  being  "the  education  and 
mutual  imi)rovement  of  its  members 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  study 
of  the  oral  cavity  by  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  papers;  the  collection 
of  literature,  specimens  and  models,  and 
the  study  thereof;  and  the  fostering  of 
all  efforts  which  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment and  elevation  of  dentistry  as  a 
profession." 

A  council  is  the  governing  body  of 
the  society.  It  elects  all  officers,  has 
charge  of  all  questions  of  finance, 
maintenance  or  betterment  of  the 
organization. 

Membership  in  the  society  is  limited 
to  the  organizers,  not  to  exceed  fifty, 
and  such  other  memljcrs  as  may  be 
elected  by  the  Council  after  the  names 
of  ap])licants  have  been  })resented  to 
all  members  for  consideration  and 
protest  or  approval  to  the  council. 
The  constitution  of  the  Academy  pro- 
xiiles  for  tiie  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  library  and  a  museum  for 
the  collection  and  preservation  of 
.specimens,  mojlels,  appliances,  etc., 
[MTtaining  to  oral  .science,  art  and 
practice. 

Meetings  are  held  monthly,  except 
during  July,  August  and  September. 
The  aiuMial  dues  are  $10,  of  which  sum 
M'i  for  each  active  member  is  forward- 
ed to  the  S«'cretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Dental  Society. 

The  Academy  of  Stomatology  ac- 
cepts jis  the  stan<lard  for  the  guidance  of 
its  meinlxTS  the  code  of  ethics  ado])tc(l 
and  set  forth  by  the  National  Dental 
Association.'* 

■  Se$  page  266. 


Admission  to  the  Dental  Pro- 
fession 

The  practice  of  dentistry  is  regulated 
by  the  laws  of  the  various  states. 
Practically  every  state  in  the  Union 
has  passed  laws  for  this  purpose. 
These  laws  provide  for  the  registration 
of  dentists,  the  qualifications  for 
registration,  methods  of  examining, 
licensing,  revoking  of  licenses,  penalties 
for  practising  ■without  a  license,  etc. 
The  state  law  of  Pennsylvania  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  these  laws. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Act  of  May  5, 
1921,  provides  that  a  Dental  Council, 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs,  the  Commissioner  of  Health, 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  President  and  First 
Vice-President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Dental  Society  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Dental  Examiners, 
shall  supervise  and  pro\ade  rules  for 
the  examination  of  all  applicants  for 
license  to  practice  dentistry  in  the 
commonwealth,  shall  have  the  sole 
power  to  grant  licenses  to  practice  den- 
tistry in  the  commonwealth,  and  shall 
have  sole  power  to  revoke  licenses  to 
])ractice  dentistry  "if  the  accused  shall 
have  been  guilty  of  mal])ractice  or  con- 
victed of  a  felony  or  of  violating  the 
dental  laws  of  this  comonwealth  or 
shall  be  addicted  to  the  use  of  nar- 
cotic drugs:  pro\nded,  that  any  person 
whose  license  shall  have  been  revoked 
shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction. " 

Ap])licants  for  registration  mu.st  be 
twent>'-one  years  of  age,  of  good  moral 
character,  of  com])etent  education, 
and  must  have  a  dental  degree  con- 
ferred by  a  reputable  educational 
institution  approved  by  the  Dental 
Council.  The  fee  for  registration  is 
$25,  The  applicant  is  examined  by  a 
Board  of  Dental  Examiners  in  certain 
specified      subjects,   wath       practical 
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demonstration  of  their  ability  to 
perform  dental  work.  License  is 
granted  by  the  Dental  Council,  and 
must  be  registered.  All  members  of 
the  dental  profession  must  register 
once  yearly,  paying  a  fee  of  one  dollar, 
which  fees  are  to  be  used  by  the  Board 
of  Dental  Examiners  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  into  effect  provisions  of 
the  Act  against  unlicensed  and  un- 
registered practitioners. 

The  law  also  provides  for  penalties 
to  be  imposed  on  those  who  practise 
without  a  license. 


The  Nursing  Profession 

Closely  allied  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, in  fact  its  right  hand,  is  the 
nursing  profession.  Specially  trained 
to  care  for  the  sick  and  injured,  the 
members  of  this  profession  devote  their 
time,  energy  and  skill  in  aiding  the 
medical  profession  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  others,  aiding  it  to  prevent 
disease  and  aiding  it  in  promulgating 
health  measures.  Its  prime  object  is 
the  service  it  can  render  humanity. 

Organizations  of  the  Nursing 
Profession 

The  organizations  of  the  nursing 
profession  comprise  local,  state  and 
national  associations.  The  local 
organizations  consist  of  the  alumnae 
associations  of  the  various  training 
schools  for  nurses,  usually  connected 
with  hospitals,  in  various  sections  of 
the  country.  These  alumnae  associa- 
tions consist  of  graduates  of  their  in- 
dividual schools,  "working  together  for 
a  common  good  as  comrades  and  com- 
panions to  maintain  the  ideals  of  educa- 
tion, of  harmony  and  of  organization" 
of  the  nursing  profession.  Each  group 
forms  its  own  government,  qualification 
for  membership,  etc.  Meetings  are 
held  regularly,  both  for  scientific  ad- 
vancement and  for  social  intercourse. 


Practically  every  state  in  the  Union 
has  a  state  organization,  that  of 
Pennsylvania  being  a  good  example  of 
the  form  of  organization  maintained. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  official  organization 
is  known  as  the  Graduate  Nurses' 
Association  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. For  the  better  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  Association 
was  formed,  the  state  is  divided  into 
districts,  each  district  comprising 
several  counties.  Membership  is 
limited  to  registered  nurses  who  are 
members  in  good  standing  of  their 
alumnae  association. 

The  general  supervision  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  rests  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  which  is  composed 
of  the  officers,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Eligibility,  and  four  directors. 
The  Board  arranges  for  the  annual, 
or  semi-annual  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, prepares  the  program  of  papers, 
and  attends  to  the  general  business  of 
the  Association.  An  Ad\asory  Council, 
consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  presidents  of  the  district  as- 
sociations, the  chairmen  of  sections,  the 
president  of  the  State  League  of  Nurs- 
ing Education,  and  the  president  of  the 
State  Organization  for  Public  Health 
Nursing,  considers  and  promotes  the 
general  interests  of  the  Association. 

The  voting  body  of  the  sessions  of 
the  Association  consists  of  the  regularly 
accredited  delegates  from  the  district 
associations,  each  district  being  en- 
titled to  one  delegate  for  every  twenty- 
five  members. 

"Any  member  Avhose  moral  or 
professional  conduct  may  reflect  upon 
the  Association  may  be  dropped  from 
membershipby  the  Board  of  Directors" 
after  thorough  investigation,  the  ac- 
cused having  the  pri\nlege  to  offer  a 
defense. 

The  official  organ  of  the  Association 
is  that  of  the  national  body,  the 
American  Journal  of  Nursing. 
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The  national  body  of  the  nursing 
profession  is  known  as  the  American 
Nurses'  Association,  incorporated  in 
1901  under  the  laws  of  New  York 
State,  and  in  1917  under  the  code  of 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  purposes  of  the  corporation 
"are  to  ])romote  the  professional  and 
educational  advancement  of  nurses  in 
every  proper  way;  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  nursing  education;  to  es- 
tMl)lish  and  maintain  a  code  of  ethics 
aniong  nurses;  to  distrilnite  relief 
among  such  nurses  as  may  become  ill, 
(lisa])led  or  destitute;  to  disseminate 
iiiforiuation  on  the  subject  of  nursing 
by  jniblications;  to  bring  into  com- 
munication with  each  other  various 
nurses  and  associations  and  federations 
of  nurses  throughout  the  United  States 
of  America." 

Memhcrshi])  is  limited  to  members 
in  good  standing  in  the  state  associa- 
tions belonging  to  the  national  associa- 
tion. 

The  general  business  of  the  associa- 
tion is  vested  in  a  Board  of  Directors. 
An  Advi.sory  Council  to  consider  and 
promote  the  interest  of  the  Association 
is  (•()m])()S('d  of  the  officers  of  the  Associ- 
atioii.  the  ])resi<lcnts  (jf  state  organiza- 
tions, members  of  the  Association,  the 
cliairmen  of  sections,  and  the  editor  of 
I  In-  .1  merican  Journal  of  Nnraing. 

The  general  work  of  tiie  Association 
is  carried  on  by  eight  standing  com- 
mittees. A  biennial  convention  of  the 
Association  is  held.  Dues  are  paid  by 
the  component  societies,  fifteen  cents 
for  each  active  menilxT  of  each  society. 

There  ;ire  fort.\'-eight  state  meml)ers 
"f  tlic  iialioiial  body.  Tlie  official 
org;in,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  Aiiurican 
Joitrnu!  of  XiirsitKj,  ])ublishe(l  monthly. 
This  is  also  the  official  organ  of  thirty- 
five  slate  and  other  nursing  organiza- 
ti(jns. 

The  National  I>eague  of  Nursing 
Kdueation  was  formed  in  189;j  for  the 


purpose  of  joining  all  directresses  of 
training  schools  into  an  organization 
for  the  betterment  of  the  instruction 
given  to  nurses.  It  has  broadened 
out  since  then  to  include  all  members 
of  the  nursing  profession  who  are 
engaged  in  educational  work.  These 
include  superintendents  and  assistant 
superintendents  of  schools  of  nursing 
and  hospitals,  instructors,  supervisors 
in  schools  of  nursing  and  head  nurses, 
members  of  state  boards  of  nurse  ex- 
aminers and  head  workers  in  various 
forms  of  social,  educational  and  pre- 
ventiv^e  nursing.  Many  of  the  states 
have  similar  organizations,  all  of  them 
being  component  societies  of  the 
national  association. 

Another  important  national  organiza- 
tion is  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  wdiich  in- 
cludes in  its  membership  both  lay  and 
professional  members.  As  its  name 
implies,  its  activities  are  principally 
concerned  with  pul>lic  health  nursing. 
In  order  to  combine  all  tj'pes  of 
nursing  activities  in  one  body,  head- 
quarters of  the  national  nursing 
associations  were  established  in  New 
York.  This  organization  was  originally 
sup})orted  by  the  Red  Cross,  but  at 
present  is  sustained  entirely  by  the 
various  national  associations  of  nurses. 
One  of  its  most  im])ortant  fmictions 
is  to  act  as  a  ])lacement  bureau  where 
a])])licants  for  positions  in  various 
administrative  or  teaching  positions 
register;  and  where  one  may  a])ply  for 
assistance  in  obtaining  such  adminis- 
trative or  teaching  nursing  forces  as 
are  required. 

Admission  to  the  Nursing 
Profession 

The  standards  of  the  ])rofession  have 
been  gradually  raised  through  years  of 
constant  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the 
nursing  associations.  Educational  and 
training  facilities  of  the  various   hospi- 
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tals  with  which  training  schools  are 
connected  have  been  thoroughly 
studied,  and  a  standard  set.  There 
are  in  the  country  some  1,000  training 
schools  for  nurses,  of  which  nvunl)er 
175  are  to  be  found  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  education  of  the  nurse  for  her 
professional  work  is  obtained  in  train- 
ing schools,  practically  all  of  which  are 
connected  with  hospitals.  To  improve 
the  standard  of  nursing  and  of  the 
profession,  every  state  in  the  union 
has  passed  laws  providing  for  the 
registration  of  nurses  which  give 
the  privilege  of  using  the  title  "reg- 
istered nurse,"  or  the  letters  R.N. 
after  her  name.  The  registering  of 
nurses  is  delegated  to  a  board  created 
for  that  purpose,  the  boards  in  most 
states  having  the  power  to  determine 
the  qualifications  of  the  training  school 
from  which  an  eligible  applicant  for 
examination  for  registration  may 
graduate. 

The  Pennsylvania  state  law  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  others. 
This  law  creates  a  State  Board  of 
Examiners  for  the  registration  of 
nurses,  to  be  composed  of  three  regis- 
tered nurses  and  two  physicians.  The 
Board  elects  its  own  officers,  among 
them  a  secretary  who  is  required  to 
keep  a  register  of  all  nurses  and  attend- 
ants licensed  under  the  law,  and  to  file 
with  the  State  Commissioner  of  Health 
an  exact  counterpart  of  all  certificates 
issued. 

The  Board  submits  annually  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  a  report  of 
its  findings  or  investigations  pertaining 
to  the  training  schools  in  the  several 
hospitals  throughout  the  state.  The 
Board  has  no  power  to  fix  prices  or  in 
any  way  control  the  compensation 
received  by  the  registered  nurse.  The 
Board  prepares  a  report  for  public 
distribution  of  all  training  schools 
approved  by  the  Board  as  possessing 
the  necessary  requirements  for  giving 


a  jnipil  nurse  a  full  and  adequate  course 
of  instruction.  All  expenses  of  the 
Board  are  taken  out  of  registration 
fees. 

A  member  of  the  Board  is  elected  as 
an  PMucational  Director,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  assist  in  maintaining  the 
necessary  standards  in  living,  working, 
and  educational  conditions  of  the 
various  training  schools. 

The  law  provides  that  every  appli- 
cant, to  be  eligible  for  examination  for 
registration,  must  furnish  e\ndence 
satisfactory  to  the  lioard  that  he  or 
she  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  is  of 
good  moral  character,  and  has  gradu- 
ated from  a  training  school  for  nurses 
which  gives  at  least  a  two  years'  course 
of  instruction.  Those  receiving  a 
certificate  of  registration  may  call 
themselves  registered  nurses  and  use 
the  letters  R.N.  All  states  provide 
penalties  ranging  from  fines  to  im- 
prisonment as  punishment  for  those 
illegally  using  the  title. 

The  Pennsylvania  law  also  provides 
for  the  registering  of  licensed  attend- 
ants, after  examination.  Such  appli- 
cants must  be  eighteen  years  of  age, 
of  good  moral  character,  must  have 
completed  a  course  prescribed  by  the 
Board  in  some  institution  not  having 
a  training  school  for  nurses.  The 
licensed  attendants  are  permitted 
to  use  the  letters  L.A.  after  their 
names.  In  every  state  the  law  pro- 
vides that  the  act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  affect  in  any  way  the 
right  of  any  person  to  nurse  gratui- 
tously or  for  hire. 

Registration  of  any  nurse  or  attend- 
ant may  be  revoked  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners  in  any  state  for  "sufficient 
cause,"  these  causes  varying  in  the 
states  and  including  gross  incompe- 
tence, dishonesty,  habitual  intemper- 
ance, immorality,  unprofessional  con- 
duct, conviction  of  felony,  any  act 
derogatory  to  the  morals  or  standing  of 
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the  profession,  conviction  of  a  crime  or 
immoral  conduct,  inebriety,  drug  habit, 
habitual  intemperance,  drunkenness, 
neglect  of  patient,  certificate  obtained 
by  fraud, ^  etc. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  determines 
the  eligibility  of  graduates  of  training 
schools,  and  outlines  the  standards  of 
the  schools.  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
Board  also  outlines  the  minimum 
number  of  hours  of  instruction  and  the 
curriculum  which  must  be  followed. 
This  curriculum  calls  for  484  hours  of 
theoretical  instruction,  extending  over 
three  years,  the  various  subjects  and 
hours  allotted  to  each  being  fully 
outlined. 

A])])licants  for  admission  to  the 
schools  must  have  had  one  year  high 
school  education,  or  its  equivalent, 
must  present  a  certificate  of  good 
health  and  good  morals,  and  must  be 
lictween  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
thirty-five. 

The  Pharmacists 

The  j)harmaccutical  ])rofession  is 
one  "wiiich  demands  knowledge,  skill 
and  integrity  on  the  part  of  those 
cngMged  in  it,  being  associated  vriih  the 
tn«'(li(-;il  ])rofession  in  the  res])onsible 
tluties  of  preserving  the  ])ublic  health 
and  dispensing  the  useful  though  often 
dangerous  agents  adapted  to  the  cure 
of  disease. " 

Phaumackutical  Associations 

The  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
.sociation  was  organized  in  185!2  for  the 
pnrjxise  of  uniting  the  ])harmacists 
of  America  in  a  body  which  should 
ini])r()ve  and  regulate  the  drug  market, 
encourage  projier  relations  among 
flriiggists,  ])harmacists,  i)liysicians  and 
the  p<'<)iilc.  iTnj)r()ve  tiie  science  and  art 

•  Fcir  llic  <  txlc  of  Hlliics  of  llic  (iradiiate 
Nursc-s'  .\s.s«K-ittlion  of  the  .Slate  of  IVnnsj  Ivaniu 
lee  page  iC>5. 


of  pharmacy,  suppress  empiricism, 
uphold  standards  of  authority  in  edu- 
cation, theory  and  practice  of  phar- 
macy, create  and  maintain  a  standard 
of  professional  honesty,  etc.,  etc. 

Membership  consists  of  pharmacists 
and  druggists  of  good  moral  and  pro- 
fessional standing,  teachers  of  phar- 
macy, chemistry  and  botany,  editors 
and  publishers  of  pharmaceutical  jour- 
nals, who  are  endorsed  by  two  members 
of  the  association  and  then  elected  by 
majority  vote  of  the  council  of  the 
association.  All  members  subscribe  to 
the  "Code  of  Ethics"  adopted  by  the 
Association  at  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion.io 

The  annual  dues  are  $4 ;  the  price  of 
the  official  organ,  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association, 
is  $4.  A  reduction  of  $3  is  made  when 
both  dues  and  subscription  to  the 
Journal  are  paid  at  one  time,  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  business  of  the  association  is 
vested  in  a  council  which  consists  of  the 
officers,  ex-officio,  one  member  from 
each  local  branch  of  the  association 
and  nine  other  members  selected  from 
members  who  have  had  at  least  three 
years  membership  in  the  association. 

A  Reporter  on  the  Progress  of 
Pharmacy  is  appointed  annually  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  a  compre- 
hensive report  on  the  improvements 
and  discoveries  in  pharmacy,  chemistry, 
and  materia  medica  and  of  preparing 
an  index  or  brief  abstract  of  current 
pharmaceutical  and  chemical  literature 
for  publication  in  the  journal  of  the 
association. 

The  council  elects  the  officers  of  the 
association:  has  charge  of  the  re\asion 
of  the  roll  of  members,  the  editing, 
publication  and  distribution  of  all 
publications  of  the  association.  It 
elects  two  standing  committees  of  the 

"•For  this  code  see  page  267. 
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council,  one  on  Publication  and  one  on 
Finance.  The  council  publishes  the 
official  organ  of  the  association,  its 
journal.  It  also  appoints  a  committee 
of  fifteen,  from  the  members  of  the 
association,  which  has  charge  of  the 
revision  of  the  National  Formulary 
which  contains  definite  formulas  for 
preparations  frequently  used  in  medical 
practice,  for  which  formulas  are  not 
contained  in  the  United  States  Pharma- 
copoeia. It  is  the  standard  governing 
the  members  of  the  association. 

Meetings  of  the  association  are  held 
annually.  To  expedite  and  render  more 
efiicient  the  work  of  the  association, 
sections  are  provided  on  Commercial 
Interests,  on  Practical  Pharmacy  and 
Dispensing,  on  Pharmaceutical  Legisla- 
tion and  Education,  on  Historical  Phar- 
macy, with  a  Women's  Section  and 
a  Scientific  Section  with  subdivisions 
on  Chemistry,  Botany,  Biologic  Assays, 
and  Bacteriology.  Various  standing 
committees  are  appointed  or  elected, 
such  as  that  on  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia, on  Transportation,  on  Re- 
search, on  Pharmaceutical  Syllabus, 
etc. 

Local  branches  of  the  association  are 
formed  in  the  various  states,  all 
members  of  the  local  branch  being 
members  of  the  national  association. 


Each  state  in  the  union  has  its  pharma- 
ceutical association.  The  United 
States  is  also  divided  into  districts, 
each  consisting  of  several  states,  and 
each  having  its  separate  organization. 

Other  national  associations  con- 
nected \\ith  the  profession  of  phar- 
macy are  as  follows: 

The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  with  component  societies 
consisting  of  local  associations  of 
retail  druggists. 

The  National  Association  of  Boards 
of  Pharmacy.  The  state  boards  of 
pharmacy  have  in  charge  the  examina- 
tion of  applicants  for  registration  as 
pharmacists,  making  the  requirements 
for  eligibility,  etc. 

The  American  Conference  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Faculties,  which  prepares  a 
list  of  the  schools  or  colleges  of  phar- 
macy of  recognized  merit.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  raise  the  general 
standard  of  all  colleges  by  increasing 
the  educational  requirements  for  ad- 
mission. Graduation  from  a  recog- 
nized college  of  pharmacy  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  examination  for  registration 
as  a  pharmacist  in  all  states. 

The  American  Drug  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

All  of  these  national  organizations 
hold  annual  meetings. 
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WHAT  we  are  interested  to  know 
alxmt  any  group,  especially 
about  a  f^Toii])  wliich  easily  numbers 
'iOO.OOU  throughout  the  nation,  is  some- 
thing as  to  its  ideals.  And  thoroughly 
to  understand  that  situation  we  must 
know  the  ideals  of  yesterday,  as  well  as 
those  of  today,  in  order  to  see  the  drift 
and  so  to  discern  the  probable  ideals 
of  tomorrow.  The  ethics  or  standards 
of  conduct  of  any  ])rofession  or  group 
are  very  largely  the  reflection  in  action 
of  its  ideals.  The  moment  ideals  be- 
come fixed  or  static  they  are  dead. 
This  is  the  law  of  life,  ^^^aen  we  clothe 
a  code  of  ethics  as  a  guide  to  conduct 
with  the  (juality  of  finality,  it  becomes 
as  futile  as  somiding  l)rass.  Whether 
for  the  individual  or  the  group  it  is  in 
the  light  of  our  living,  vibrant  aspi- 
rations that  all  (|uestion  of  conduct 
must  Im-  tested.  This  is  the  constitu- 
tion which  rectifies  the  (|ui])bles  of 
language  and  the  conflicts  of  interests. 
Sijuieone  has  .said  that  an  artist  is 
one  who  holds  ideals  U])  before  the 
people.  If  there  is  to  l)e  any  signifi- 
cance in  the  term  "])r(ifession  "  siu-ely 
all  professional  men  must  ((ualify  in 
tins  resjM'ct  as  artists.  And  engineers 
s<'<'m  to  be  mo\ing  in  this  direction. 
One  of  the  engineering  societies,  the 
.\meriean  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, was  founded  alnnit  forty  years 
ago  very  largely  oji  the  ideal  that  there 
was  a  stifficiciit  content  in  the  science 
of  mechanical  engineering  to  warrant  a 
national  soci<'ty  devote<l  to  its  dexclo])- 
ment.  We  luive  been  told  by  the 
fotiiKJors  that  among  the  majority  of 
the  charter  members  \\\r  view  was 
strongly  held  that  if  all  commercial  con- 


siderations were  to  be  excluded  the 
residue  would  not  be  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  attention  of  a  large  national 
group.  Of  coiu-se,  these  doubts  have 
long  since  been  dissipated  and  today  it 
seems  like  a  platitude  to  say  that  the 
science  connected  with  the  mechanical 
arts  is  limitless  in  extent.  This  bit 
of  history  is  cited  here  as  affording  a 
very  concrete  example  of  the  way  in 
which  we  progress  tlu'ough  weaving 
into  the  fabric  of  the  future  materials 
which  may  not  even  l)e  availa1)le  today. 
The  long  look  ahead — a  point  of  view 
denied  to  those  who  are  wholly  en- 
gaged with  present  necessities — seems 
inherent  in  the  equipment  of  the  pro- 
fessional man. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago  when 
the  British  Institute  of  Engineers  was 
ff)unded,  engineering  was  defined  as 
"the  art  of  directing  the  great  sources 
of  power  in  nature  for  the  use  and  con- 
venience of  man."  Perhaps  it  was  all 
there,  but  who  can  fail  to  .see  the  over- 
Avhehm'ng  growth  in  the  conception  of 
the  possible  function  of  the  engineer  as 
shown  in  Herbert  Hoover's  definition 
of  engineering  as  "the  profession  of 
creation  and  construction,  of  stimula- 
tion of  human  cfl'ort  and  accom])lish- 
ment."  And  nmst  it  not  be  assumed 
that  with  the  fuller  realization  of  this 
conce])t  of  the  field  of  engineering  action 
there  will  come  corrcs])on(iing  changes 
in  the  acce])ted  standards  of  profes- 
sional conduct. 

l*erhaps  the  most  fatefid  step  taken 
within  the  ])rofession  since  its  incep- 
tion is  the  inclusion  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Federated  American  En- 
gineering Societies  of  a  clause  which 
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reads,  "This  organization  shall  stand 
for  the  principle  of  publicity  and  open 
meetings"  and  the  adoption  in  open 
convention  of  an  inter])reting  by-law 
■  which  reads,  "The  privilege  of  attend- 
ance at  all  meetings  of  the  American 
Engineering  Council,  of  the  Executive 
Board,  and  of  committees,  when  not  in 
executive  session,  shall  be  extended  to 
any  proper  person,"  and  further,  "Any 
proper  person  shall  have  the  right  to 
inspect  and  make  true  copies  of  the 
official  records  of  all  meetings  of  the 
Council,  the  Executive  Board,  and 
committees."  To  the  credit  of  this 
organization  it  can  be  said  that  during 
1921,  its  first  year,  it  resorted  to  the 
executive  session  device  but  tA\ace  and 
then  but  for  a  few  moments  on  each 
occasion.  In  the  light  of  subsequent 
happenings  at  least  one  of  these  lapses 
was  unnecessary  and  probably  hin- 
dered rather  than  helped  the  work  in 
hand. 

Assuming  that  this  radical  departure 
in  favor  of  publicity  in  engineering  was 
made  wittingly  })y  these  re]>resenta- 
tives  of  nearly  80,000  of  the  most 
representative  American  engineers  and 
that  it  receives  the  understanding  sup- 
port of  the  rank  and  file  and  that  in  due 
course  it  is  made  a  feature  of  the  or- 
ganization of  all  engineering  bodies, 
then  engineering  becomes  essentially  a 
possession  of  the  community,  and  this 
in  a  sense  denied  to  other  professions 
and  even  to  government.  It  is  usually 
assumed  that  the  details  of  govern- 
ment, for  instance,  are  open  to  public 
knoAvledge  and  inspection.  But  the 
necessities  of  party  government,  inter- 
national relations  and  the  relations  be- 
tween a  public  buyer  and  a  private 
seller,  frequently  act  as  a  more  or  less 
complete  block  to  publicity.  Obvious- 
ly in  law,  medicine  and  the  ministry, 
because  of  the  paramount  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  individual,  there  are 
frequent  and  uneradicable  limitations 


to  publicity.  But  if  the  profession  of 
engineering  ever  gets  the  vision  as  to 
the  workability  of  complete  publicity 
throughout  its  field,  the  change  there- 
by cfi'ccted  in  the  life  of  the  peoples  and 
their  governments  will  be  far-reaching. 
The  ethics  of  the  profession  will,  I  be- 
lieve, frown  more  and  more  insistently 
on  the  use  of  engineering  knowledge  in 
secret  ways  and  in  secret  places. 
Publicity  in  engineering  neither  ciial- 
lenges  nor  endangers  any  ])roper  inter- 
est, public  or  private.  The  day  ^^^ll 
surely  come  when  in  a  very  real  sense 
every  engineer  Avnll  l)e  a  ]niblic  en- 
gineer. 

Up  to  A\nthin  a  few  years  all  engineer- 
ing codes  in  this  country  were  modelled 
after  the  code  of  the  British  Institu- 
tion of  Ci\nl  Engineers.  The  remark- 
able fact  about  this  code  and  those 
which  grew  out  of  it  was  the  failure  to 
mention  the  public  interest  as  a  test — 
if  not  the  supreme  test  of  action.  This 
omission  has  been  very  f\illy  covered 
in  the  code  adopted  l)y  the  American 
Association  of  Engineers  and  ])ublished 
in  the  appendix  to  this  volume.^  A 
reasonably  satisfactory  recognition  of 
the  obligation  is  contained  in  the  pro- 
posed Joint  Code  (juotcd  in  ]Mr. 
Christie's  article.^  The  })asic  thought 
is  adequately  and  eloquently  expressed 
in  the  preamble  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Federated  American  Engineering 
Societies  as  follows : 

Engineering  is  the  science  of  controlling 
the  forces  and  of  utilizing  the  materials  of 
nature  for  tlio  benefit  of  man,  and  the  art 
of  organizing  and  of  directing  human  ac- 
tivities in  connection  tlierewitli. 

As  service  fo  others  is  tlie  expression  of 
the  highest  motive  to  wliieli  men  respond 
and  as  duty  to  contribute  to  the  public 
welfare  demands  the  best  efforts  men  can 
put  forth,  NOW,  THEREFORE,  the  engineer- 
ing and  allied  technical  societies  of  the 
United    States    of    America,    through    the 

1  See  page  277. 

2  See  pages  101-3, 
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formation  of  the  Federated  American  En- 
gineering Societies,  realize  a  long  cherisKed 
ideal, — a  comprehensive  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  the  community, 
state,  and  nation. 

The  same  idea  is  covered  very*  com- 
pletely in  the  last  clause  of  the  "Man- 
af^ement  Engineers'  Creed,"  a  terse 
code  used  by  the  Taylor  Society,  a  so- 
ciety to  ])r()mote  the  art  and  science  of 
administration  and  management,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

Tlie  suhlimest  duty  of  the  engineer  is  to 
keej)  tlie  faith :  The  faith  of  the  client  that 
he  will  not  undertake  what  he  knows  to  be 
lu-yond  his  ability;  and  that  with  respect 
tr)  wliat  he  undertakes  he  will  give  consci- 
entious service  to  the  limit  of  his  ability; 

The  faith  of  his  fellow  engineers  that  he 
will  remain  true  to  his  science  and  will  mag- 
nify and  not  cheapen  it;  and  that  he  will 
hasc  liis  efforts  for  public  recognition  upon 
ability,  scientific  attainment  and  actual 
I)erf(irniance,  and  not  upon  ambiguous 
self-laudation; 

'ilie  faith  of  the  comnnmity  that  he  will 
undertake  no  service  inconsistent  with  the 
puhlie  welfare;  and  that  in  service  con- 
sistent with  ])ublic  welfare,  but  in  which 
the  interests  <»f  groups  ai)pear  to  come  in 
••onflict.  he  will  judg<'  carefully  and  sympa- 
tlietieally  the  claims  of  rival  interests,  and 
atteiii]>t  to  establish  tliat  unity  of  purpose 
wliich  promotes  the  pul)lic  welfare. 

Till'  idtiniatc  goal  here  is  the  flat- 
footed  declaration  that  good  engineer- 
ing nuist  1k>  in  the  ])ul)lic  interest  and, 
cf)ntrariwise,  that  any  engineering 
which  is  anti-s(tcial  must  be  bad  en- 
gineering. 

Tlics<'  oltsolctr  codes,  such  as  those 
«>f  the  British  Institution  and  that 
whi(  h  now  .stands  on  the  ))ooks  of  the 
.\merican  Society  of  Mechanical  Kn- 
gincers.  were  drafted  uiuler  the  con- 
«e})fi(in  that  engineering  was  a  craft 
and  that  those  who  practised  it  con- 
stituted a  fraternity  and  as  such  owed 
a  higluT  obligation  to  fellow-])racti- 
tioners  than  to  the  public.     In  a  code 


adopted  as  recently  as  June,  1917,  by 
the  Western  Society  of  Engineers  oc- 
curs this  sentence,  "The  ethical  stand- 
ards of  the  engineering  profession 
.should  be  those  of  a  fraternity."  In 
these  earlier  codes  there  was  a  strong 
reprobation  against  the  use  by  en- 
gineers of  anjlhing  but  technical  pub- 
lications for  making  announcements  of 
their  discoveries,  inventions, researches, 
etc.  This  had  the  tendency  to  make 
of  engineering  a  cult  rather  than  to 
advance  the  more  obvious  purpose, 
which  was  to  discourage  engineers 
from  reaching  the  public  prematurely. 
These  weaknesses  have  been  complete- 
ly overcome  in  the  more  recent  codes. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said, 
the  ^Titer's  apprehensions  as  to  codes 
of  ethics,  interpretations  of  such  codes 
and  discipline  under  the  codes  will  be 
clear.  Just  as  laws  are  always  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  the  constitution, 
so  ethical  codes  must  always  be  inter- 
preted in  the  light  of  the  ideals  of  the 
profession.  Hence  it  may  easily  be- 
come at  any  given  time  the  highest 
function  of  the  professional  engineer  to 
act  and  speak  contrary  to  a  code — or  to 
all  the  codes — if  by  so  doing  the  ideals 
of  the  profession  may  be  conserved  or 
advanced.  Nowhere  is  the  heresy  of 
today  more  apt  to  be  the  honored 
standard  of  tomorrow  than  in  the  rel- 
atively unexplored  field  of  engineer- 
ing practice. 

The  greatest  safeguard  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  proper  procedure  for 
the  enforcement  of  ethical  conduct  is 
pid)licity.  Possibly  the  present  al- 
most entire  lack  of  ])ublicity  in  these 
matters  can  be  defended  from  the  stand- 
])oint  of  the  ncAvness  of  our  machinery 
and  the  liability  to  error  growing  there- 
from. But  absolute  publicity  must 
be  the  goal.  The  American  Institute 
of  Architects  .seems  to  set  the  pace  in 
this  res])ect. 

In  the  long  run  it  would  probably 
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prove  advantageous  if  we  could  de- 
clare, say  a  five-year  period,  in  which 
absolutely  no  discipline  or  ])unish- 
ments  would  be  meted  out  to  offenders. 
This  closed  season  would  give  every- 
body a  chance  to  put  his  house  in 
order  if  such  re\nsion  be  necessary. 
Five  years  is  all  too  short  a  period  in 
which  to  ascertain  the  mind  of  the  pro- 
fession tlirough  the  investigation  of 
complaints  and  the  publication  and 
discussion  of  interpretations.  In  the 
enforcement  of  ethical  standards  it 
must  be  the  mind  of  the  profession 
rather  than  that  of  a  committee  or  a 
group  which  must  be  the  authority. 
As  the  writer  has  said  in  another  place  :^ 

Ethical  conduct  for  engineers  is  such  as 
has  received  more  or  less  general  sanction. 
This  means  that  conduct  which  at  one 
time  and  place  may  receive  very  generous 
approval  at  another  time  or  in  a  different 
locality  may  be  generally  considered  rep- 
rehensible. So  that  the  master  test  as  to 
whether  conduct  is  ethical  or  not  depends 
largely  on  what  people  generally — and  of 
course  I  mean  well-intentioned  people — 
think  about  it.  That  to  have  an  indi- 
vidual or  even  a  group  agitate  for  certain 
reform  has  a  value  should  go  without  say- 
ing. In  fact,  most  improvements  are 
brought  about  in  this  way.  But  these 
higher  standards  only  become  the  rules  for 
conduct  when  through  education  they  have 
become  accepted  as  proper  by  a  sufficiently 
large  or  influential  element  within  the  given 
constituency.  The  point  I  want  to  make 
is  that  the  writing  out  of  a  code  or  set  of 
rules  is  useful  only  in  establishing  good  con- 
duct when  such  injunctions  are  so  phrased 
as  to  be  accepted  as  reasonable  by  those 
whose  conduct  they  are  intended  to  regu- 
late. Neither  the  wisdom  nor  the  exalted 
character  displayed  in  the  text  is  the  test. 
The  acceptance  by  the  community  is  what 
makes  the  conduct  ethical  or  not.  In  the 
same  way  our  engmeering  practices  are 
ethical  or  not  as  they  conform  to  what  may 
be  called  the  best  sense  of  the  profession. 

^Professional  Engineer — November,  1920. 
Pp.  7-8. 


In  the  work  of  the  Practice  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Association  of 
Engineers  my  attention  is  constantly 
called  to  the  difference  between  un- 
ethical conduct  on  the  one  hand  and  il- 
legal and  immoral  conduct  on  the  other. 
If  the  profession  of  engineering  is  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  the  community 
in  the  degree  necessary  for  the  execu- 
tion of  a  high  task,  it  must  erect 
standards  such  as  will  not  only  give 
the  public  no  cause  for  suspicion  but 
create  in  the  public  mind  that  abso- 
lute confidence  which  is  the  antithesis 
of  suspicion.  Think  of  the  limitless 
freedom  which  the  medical  profession 
enjoys  in  the  homes  of  the  world.  The 
wonder  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  of  this 
freedom.  It  lies  rather  in  the  fact  that 
the  members  of  the  medical  profession 
have  carried  themselves  so  faultlessly 
in  these  intimate  relationships  that  we 
never  pause  to  wonder  at  it. 

Surely  then  we  engineers  can  assume 
moral  and  legal  conduct.  Such  con- 
duct is  inherent  in  every  code.  The 
man  who  offers  a  bribe  or  who  re- 
quests one  is  guilty  of  an  immoral  act 
and  usually  of  an  illegal  one.  But  it 
does  not  aid  in  the  upbuilding  of  ethi- 
cal professional  standards  to  confuse 
such  a  breach  of  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community,  or  law-breaking  of  any 
kind,  with  those  higher  rules  of  con- 
duct which  are  supi^osed  to  set  off  the 
professional  man  as  a  class  entitled  to 
the  highest  respect  of  the  community. 

The  idea  of  leadership  in  the  com- 
munity seems  to  be  inherent  in  the 
term  "professional  man."  But  lead- 
ers do  not  require  the  control  of  codes 
and  procedures  for  their  enforcement. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  read  too  much  im- 
portance into  such  de\'ices.  They 
have  an  educational  value  for  the 
young  and  also  exert  a  deterring  in- 
fluence on  those  who  do  not  want  to 
play  the  game.  Indeed,  codes  of 
ethics   and   the   mechanisms  through 
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wliich  tliey  are  made  effective  may  be 
likened  to  "trench  cleaners"  in  modern 
warfare.  Periodically  the  necessities 
of  combat  require  that  the  trenches  and 
the  rear  l)e  freed  of  those  who  have  not 
acce])ted  the  issue  of  battle.  But  the 
real  line  of  advance — the  shouting  and 
the  ^lory  and  the  flag — are  way  out  in 
front  in  Xo  Man's  Land  and  beyond. 
It  seems  altogether  possible  that  the 
engineer  will  ])lay  an  increasingly  im- 
])()rtant  role  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  (ireat  War,  with  its  lessons  as  to 
what  can  be  accomi)lished  through 
organization  and  the  applications  of 
science  to  the  affairs  of  men,  is  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  peoples. 
There  .seems  to  be  every  incentive  not 
only  for  the  engineer  to  go  forth  to 
meet  glorious  o])portunity  but  for  the 
jniblic  to  welcome  him  A\'ith  open  arms. 
Hut    Ilistorv   is   full   of   lost   chances. 


Given  the  excuse,  a  public  in  a  sur- 
prisingly short  time  can  grow  luke- 
warm and  even  antagonistic.  Ci\'i- 
lization  needs  the  "know  how" — the 
constructive,  creative  mind — as  never 
before. 

The  work  ahead  is  one  of  producing 
world-AAnde  effectiveness  rather  than 
individual  or  national  profit,  of  cut- 
ting out  waste  rather  than  regimenting 
men.  The  engineer  if  he  is  to  be  equal 
to  the  task  must  approach  it  altogether 
from  the  service  angle.  To  make  us 
worthy  and  able  for  this  task  nothing 
will  be  of  greater  assistance  than  high 
standards  of  professional  conduct — the 
higher  the  better.  In  fact  the  oppor- 
tunity now  knocking  at  our  door  will 
not  be  fully  embraced  until  a  deep 
spiritual  relationship  has  been  estab- 
lished between  the  engineer  and  a  race 
set  free. 


The  Ethics  of  the  Mechanical  Engineer 

By  Calvin  W.  Rice 
Secretary,  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 


IN  the  concejjt  of  his  ol)ligation  to 
socirty,  the  mechanical  engineer 
has  always  ])ossessed  an  idealism,  al- 
though it  was  not  actually  fornnilatcd 
until  <()ni|)aratively  recent  years. 
NN  JHTcas  soiiH"  of  the  organizations  rc])- 
resrntiiig  other  1  ranches  of  the  en- 
gineering ])rofession  may  li;i\('  had 
co<l<'s  of  ethics.  formall\-  approved  and 
re«'ogni/ed  by  their  bodies  at  an  earlier 
•  late  than  the  lirst  code  of  Ihr  .Vmerican 
Society  of  Meihanical  Kngineers,  it  is 
inc«tncei\altl<-  that  with  such  founders 
as  this  Society  j)ossess<'d  and  with 
su<h  engiiH-ers  as  have  been  included 
in  its  rolls  of  inembershijt  thnmgh 
j)raetically  the  half  cenltiry  of  its  exi.st- 
onre,  the  memlMTs  of  the  Society  have 
not  taken  on  the  id<-als  and  iii(.ti\-es  of 


these  leaders  as  a  guide  for  their  pro- 
fessional conduct  and  in  their  relations 
to  society.  Men  like  Professor  John 
K.  Sweet*,  Alexander  L.  Ilolley,  H.  R. 
Worthington,  Professor  R.  II.  Thurs- 
ton, its  first  i)resident,  all  of  whom  were 
included  among  the  founders  of  the 
Society,  and  men  like  Henry  R.  Towne 
and  C'ai)tain  Rol)ert  W.  Ilvmt,  fortu- 
nately still 'li\ing,  are  all  such  recog- 
nized exami)les  of  practitioners  of  the 
highest  ethical  standards,  that  any 
organization  fortunate  enough  to  in- 
clude their  names  within  its  member- 
shi])  must  ])erforce  adhere  to  high 
l)rinciples  of  ethical  conduct  or  else 
such  men  would  not  continue  as 
members.  Such  an  organization  must 
base    all    its    transactions    upon    the 
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principle  of  the  Golden  Rule,  which  is 
after  all,  what  a  code  of  tthics  really  is. 

The  necessity  for  a  joint  code  of  tthics 
for  all  engineers  arises  from  the  fact  that, 
unlike  laA\yers  and  doctors,  engineers 
are  not  organized  into  one  professional 
body.  The  engineering  organizations 
now  in  existence  have  all  evolved  from 
small  professional  groups  interested  in 
specialties.  The  early  meetings  of 
these  bodies  were  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  papers  \\'ithin  specific  fields  of 
engineering  in  contra-distinction  to  giv- 
ing attention  to  the  broad  and  general 
problems  of  the  engineering  profession. 
In  those  days,  some  half  a  century  ago, 
the  community  of  interests  of  the 
several  kinds  of  engineers  was  not 
recognized  since  it  was  the  habit  for 
engineers  to  segregate  into  professional 
groups.  Today  the  great  national 
engineering  societies  are  an  important 
evolution  of  these  groups  and  are 
organized  along  what  have  come  to  be 
the  four  main  branches  of  engineering 
practice:  civil,  mining  and  metallurgi- 
cal, mechanical  and  electrical. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  with  the 
growing  concept  of  the  professional 
obligation  within  the  engineering  pro- 
fession, a  number  of  joint  movements 
have  developed,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  War  came  the  sum  total  of  co- 
operative and  conjunctive  activities  of 
the  engineering  organizations  had  be- 
come very  large.  The  War  brought 
home  to  us  all  the  essential  principle  of 
the  obligation  of  the  engineer  to  society, 
and  since  the  War,  with  the  compli- 
cations of  civilization  still  in  progress, 
this  sense  of  obligation  has  been  accen- 
tuated until  now  the  underlying  ideal 
of  the  professional  engineer  is  profes- 
sional unity.  ' 

With  the  stage  thus  set,  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  enthu- 
siastically joined  in  the  idea  of  a  code 
of  ethics  in  common  for  the  engineering 
profession,  and  within  the  last  year  has 


participated  in  steps  to  secure  the 
formulation  of  a  code  Avliich  would  be 
acceptable  to  all  engineers.  The  sub- 
sequent recounting  in  this  article  of  the 
progress  of  a  code  of  ethics  within  tiie 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, during  the  ten  years  prior  to 
the  inception  of  this  joint  code,  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  still 
to  be  overcome.  However,  it  is  ho])e(l 
that,  with  the  great  incentive  of  the 
need  throughout  the  world  for  the  re- 
sumption of  progress,  and  with  the 
realization  that  it  is  to  America,  free  as 
she  is  from  the  results  of  the  War,  that 
the  world  is  looking  for  leadership, 
these  engineers  who  are  leading  the 
profession  wnll  be  imbued  Avith  a  new 
determination  and  a  concentration  of 
effort  towards  the  realization  of  the 
ideals    of    the    professional    engineer. 

The  Mechanical  Engineer's 
Responsibility  to  Society 

The  essential  difference  1)etween  a 
professional  man  and  one  skilled  in  any 
craft  is  the  urge  for  his  undertaking; 
that  is  whether  it  is  simply  a  means  of 
livelihood  or  whether  it  is  the  de- 
votion of  his  talents  to  the  common 
good,  trusting  that  he  will  receive 
proper  compensation.  Assuming  that 
the  latter  concept  of  the  obligation  of 
the  mechanical  engineer  is  accepted  as 
the  essential  end  for  his  professional 
career,  then  a  code  of  ethics  becomes 
necessary  not  only  to  assist  the  mechan- 
ical engineer  in  his  conduct,  but  to 
acquaint  the  world  Avith  Avhat  it  may 
expect  from  a  professional  man,  thus 
rendering  the  profession,  as  such, 
stable  and  recognized  by  society. 

History  of  the  Code  of  Ethics  of 
The  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
inner  workings  of  the  A'olunteer  efforts 
of    individuals    AAithin    societies,    not 
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alone  professional,  will  appreciate  the 
fact  that  only  on  very'  rare  occasions 
and  under  some  great  incentive  does 
an  organization  ever  become  single- 
minded  and  express  itself  as  being  so. 
Actions  must  necessarily  be  com- 
promise actions;  radically  new  policies 
are  rarely  attempted  unless  there  has 
been  prcN-ious  deficiency,  and  a  new 
policy  is  simply  corrective  of  some 
form  of  weakness.  In  a  professional 
society  most  of  the  members  behave 
themselves  most  of  the  time  and  fortu- 
nately \nolations  of  the  laws  of  pro- 
fessional conduct  are  exceedingly  few 
and  far  between. 

It  is  only  when  there  is  some  flagrant 
violation  of  the  code,  and  considerable 
publicity  is  given  to  the  case  that  those 
ineml)ers  of  the  society  most  ethically 
minded  wonder  whether  the  principles 
of  conduct  for  fellow  members  have 
been  sufficiently  prescribed  and  if  they 
have  not,  whether  it  would  not  be  ad- 
\'isable  to  revise  the  existing  canons  or 
to  make  new  ones.  Of  course  this  kind 
of  questioning  does  not  take  place  very 
often  until  the  standards  of  conduct 
have  become  fairly  determined. 

.Ml  the  above  is  as  a  ])reamble  to 
saying  that  it  was  not  until  about  1910, 
thirty  years  after  its  organization,  that 
the  attempt  was  made  within  the 
.Vmerican  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers to  fornnilate  a  code  of  ethics. 
In  January-  of  that  year  the  Council  of 
the  Society  *'a})proved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  to  consider  re- 
s]M'cting  the  advisability  of  the 
Society's  ])reparing  a  code  of  ethics." 
.\  conuiiittee  consi.sting  of  Mr.  Charles 
Wallace  Hmit,  Dr.  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  ami 
Professor  John  K.  Sweet  was  a])- 
poiiited.  The  discussion  which  led 
the  Council  to  take  its  first  action  is 
not  recorded,  but  a  subsequent  action 
is  stated  to  have  l>een  taken : 

nVi^rrn.T,  'Hie  Society  is  often  iwlciressed 
oil  llic  geucral  subject ,  and  H'herca^,  The 


American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers 
have  just  adopted  an  admirable  code  of 
ethics : 

Voted:  That  a  Committee  of  three  be 
appointed  by  the  President  to  consider  and 
report  its  recommendations  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Council. 

The  first  Special  Committee  of  three 
was  later  increased  to  five  and  its  per- 
sonnel changed  to  Charles  Whiting 
Baker,  Chairman,  Charles  T.  Main, 
Colonel  E.  D.  Meier,  Spencer  Miller 
and  C.  R.  Richards.  It  was  this 
augmented  committee  which  in  De- 
cember, 1912,  presented  a  report  to  the 
Council  embodying  a  code  of  ethics. 

The  Council  voted  "to  receive  this 
report  and  publish  it  in  the  joiu-nal  of 
the  Society,  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  that 
the  membership  at  large  be  invited  to 
make  suggestions  and  criticisms,  to  be 
sent  to  the  Committee."  It  was  also 
voted  "that  this  report  be  made  a 
matter  of  discussion  by  the  Society  as 
a  whole  at  its  semi-annual  meeting 
held  in  Baltimore  in  1913. " 

The  proposed  code  was  discussed  at 
that  meeting  of  the  Society  and  the 
follo^^^ng  action  was  taken : 

Resolved:  That  it  be  recommended  to  the 
Council  tliat  the  proposed  code  of  ethics  be 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  a  copy  mailed 
to  each  member  of  tlic  Society,  accompanied 
by  a  ballot  so  prepared  that  each  member 
may  vote  upon  each  clause  separately;  and 
that  if  tlie  majority  of  those  voting  are  in 
favor  this  meeting  recommends  that  the 
Council  sliall  declare  the  report  approved 
and  sliall  arrange  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
code. 

The  code  was  duly  issued  and  sub- 
mitted to  letter  ballot  of  the  member- 
ship in  October,  1913,  and  the  ballot 
was  favorable.  The  code  was  thereby 
adojited  by  the  whole  Society.  Mr. 
Charles  Whiting  Baker,  Chairman, 
Charles  T.  Main,  Colonel  E.  D.  Meier, 
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Spencer  Miller  and  C.  R.  Richards,  the 
original  committee  which  formulated 
the  code,  were  ap])ointed  a  Committee 
on  Interpretations. 

The   First   Code  Adopted   by  The 
American  Society  of  Mechanical 

Engineers 

An  analysis  of  the  first  code  of  ethics 
of  the  iVmerican  Society  of  Mechan- 
ical Engineers  reveals  the  fact  that  its 
purport  was  chiefly  admonitory.  This 
code,  which  was  not  a  code  of  principles 
so  much  as  a  code  of  recommended 
practices  in  specific  cases  and  injunc- 
tions against  performing  specific  acts 
of  impropriety  is  reprinted  on  page 
271  of  this  volume. 

Attempt  at  a  Second   Code 

At  the  end  of  1918  a  wave  of  ideal- 
ism swept  through  the  United  States 
and  professional  engineering  societies 
made  investigations  of  their  acti\nties 
in  the  light  of  their  new  concepts.  In 
common  with  the  other  societies,  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers appointed  a  special  Committee 
on  Aims  and  Organization  which  made 
recommendations  concerning  the  So- 
ciety's acti\nties  and  also  concerning 
the  acti^^ties  of  a  national  engineering 
organization  in  connection  wdth  the 
community. 

The  report  of  this  Committee  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  different  recom- 
mendations, condensed  to  a  minimum 
number  of  words  and  enumerated 
without  very  much  preamble.  The 
object  of  such  a  report  was  to  focus 
attention  on  the  most  important 
activities  to  be  developed  and  to  avoid 
detail  of  discussion.  The  report  of 
this  Special  Committee  on  Aims  and 
Organization  contained  the  follo\\"ing 
regarding  the  code  of  tthics: 

Recommended:  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  this  Committee  that  a  short  code  of 
ethics   of   broad  scope,  general  character 


and  positive  rather  than  negative  in- 
junction, be  prepared  and  that  the  same  be 
enforced    vigorously. 

Recommended:  That  a  Committee  of 
five  on  Code  of  Ethics  be  nominated  })y 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Coun- 
cil who  shall  report  back  to  the  Society  at 
the  Annual  Meeting. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  these  recom- 
mendations by  the  Society,  the  Coun- 
cil appointed  a  new  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Professor  A.  G.  Christie, 
Chairman,  Mr.  Robert  Sibley,  J.  V. 
Martenis,  T.  H.  Hinchman,  H.  J.  C. 
Hinchey  and  Charles  T.  Main,  to 
prepare  a  new  code,  and  to  consider  a 
means  for  enforcing  it.  This  Com- 
mittee reported  to  the  Council  on 
April  19,  1920  and  the  report  was  re- 
ferred to  the  membership  at  the 
Spring  Meeting  of  the  Society  in  the 
following  month. 

The  discussion  at  the  Spring  Meet- 
ing was  extended  and  earnest,  and  the 
code  was  referred  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  restatement  in  the  light  of 
the  discussion. 

At  the  same  time  the  Society  recog- 
nized the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  that  a  code  should  be 
common  to  each  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  it  was  therefore  offered  to 
the  other  engineering  societies  for  their 
consideration.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  efforts  for  a  joint  code  which  are 
still  under  way. 

The  Special  Committee  before  re- 
vising the  language  of  the  code  thought 
it  well  to  take  into  consideration  rep- 
resentatives of  the  other  engineering 
societies  and  reconnnended  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Joint  Committee.  The 
civil,  mining  and  nutallurg-ical,  and 
electrical  engineers  responded,  as  did 
also  the  American  Society  of  Heat- 
ing and  Ventilating  Engineers,  and 
later  the  American  Society  of  Refriger- 
ating Engineers. 

The  representatives  of  the  American 
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Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  on 
this  Joint  Committee  are  expecting  to 
present  again  tlie  ])roposed  code,  re- 
vised in  coui)erati()n  with  the  represent- 
atives of  the  other  societies,  at  the 
forthcoming  Spring  Meeting  of  the 
Societ\-.  The  Committee  still  adheres 
to  its  ])lan  of  a  Committee  on  Profes- 
sional Conduct  to  enforce  the  code, 
and  in  fact  regards  this  as  an  essential 
rcfjuirement. 

The  proposed  code  is  printed  in  full 
on  i)age  ^271. 

It  is  the  belief  of  many  now  within 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  that  success  is  now  not  far 
off.  Tiie  forces  operating  for  the 
ail()])tion  of  the  code  have  now  rein- 
forcements from  an  entirely  different 
direction.  The  Committee  on  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  of  the  Society 
was  refjuested  two  years  ago  to  present 
to  the  Society  an  entire  revision  of  the 
constitution  and  by-laws.  This  Com- 
mittee has  incorjjorated  in  the  con- 
stitution an  article  headed  "Pro- 
fessional Practice,"  the  first  section 
of  which  reads: 

III  all  i)n)frssi<)iiiil  and  business  relations 
the  ihc'IiiImts  of  the  Society  shall  be  gov- 
eriied  by  tlic  ('ddc  of  Ktlii<s  of  the 
S<K-i«'ty. 

This  .section  of  the  constitution  is 
sup])l«'mcnti'<i  by  th<'  following  by-law: 


All  members  of  the  Society  shall  sub- 
scribe to  the  following  Code  of  Ethics  as 
required  by  the  constitution: 

(Here  is  to  be  inserted  the  new  Code  of 
Ethics  when  adopted  by  the  Society.) 

There  follows  a  second  paragraph 
in  the  by-laws: 

All  matters  in  connection  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Code  of  Ethics  shall  be  in 
charge  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Pro- 
fessional Conduct  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council. 

The  duties  of  the  proposed  new 
Standing  Committee  on  Professional 
Conduct  are  prescribed  in  the  following 
proposed  new  by-law : 

The  Standing  Committee  on  Professional 
Conduct  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Council,  have  supervision  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  Code  of  Ethics  and  its  en- 
forcement, as  required  by  the  constitution, 
and  as  detailed  in  the  rules.  The  Com- 
luittee  .shall  consist  of  five  members  and  the 
term  of  one  member  shall  expire  at  the 
close  of  each  Annual  Meeting. 

These  matters  of  the  Constitution 
and  by-laws  are  likewise  to  come  before 
the  Society  at  the  forthcoming  .spring 
meeting. 

The  Avork  on  a  Code  of  Ethics  for 
Mechanical  Engineers  has,  therefore, 
consumed  twelve  years  to  date,  and 
has  now  the  prospect  of  full  realization. 


Ktliics  of  the  Engineering  Profession 

By  Frederick  IIaynes  Newell 

Iiiitril  Stilt. -s  l{<-(laiiiati()ii  St-rviie,  AVasliington,  D.  C. 
tin 


I\  its  ideals  tlie  ••nguieernig  ])ro 
fession  is  not  sur])asse(l  by  those 
of  liuy  other  grouj)  of  i)ublic  servants. 
In  i)rH<ti(M'.  Imiwcvit.  becausj-  these 
i<h>als  are  so  altruistic,  it  has  been 
found  diflii  lilt  to  reduce  them  to  a 
lirief  statement  and  to  secure  g<'neral 


agreenuuit  upon  such  statement.  Most 
attempts  to  produce  a  brief  code 
com])aral)le  with  the  Decalogue  have 
resulted  in  little  uu)re  than  an  expan- 
sion of  the  (Jolden  Rule,  such,  for 
exami)le,  as  is  the  code  of  ethics 
a(lo])ted  by  the  American  Society  of 
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Civil  Engineers  on  September  2,  1914.'^ 
There  has  l^een  much  discussion  by 
engineers  of  the  need  of  ado])ting  a 
comprehensive  code  in  order  that  the 
ideals  of  the  profession  may  be  pre- 
sented clearly  to  the  young  engineer. 
On  the  one  hand,  these  efforts  have 
been  scoffed  at;  indeed,  in  the  case  of 
one  of  the  national  engineering  socie- 
ties, it  was  "decided  that  no  gentleman 
needed  a  code  of  ethics,  and  that  no 
code  of  ethics  would  make  a  gentleman 
out  of  a  crook."  At  the  other  extreme, 
there  are  elaborate  results,  such  as 
those  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  and  other  organ- 
izations, quoted  by  Daniel  W.  Mead.^ 
The  chief  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon 
and  adopting  a  code  of  ethics  for  the 
entire  engineering  profession  has  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  little 
agreement,  even  among  engineers,  as 
to  the  meaning  or  limitations  of  the 
words  "engineer"  and  "engineering," 
and  of  the  word  "profession"  as 
applied  to  engineering.  In  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  English  language,  the  word 
"  engineer  "has  come  into  such  common 
use  and  has  been  made  to  include  so 
many  different  practices  that  it  is  now 
necessary  to  use  some  qualifying 
adjective  in  order  to  have  a  common 
understanding  as  to  what  is  meant 
when  using  this  term. 

Gradations  of  the  Term,  Engineer 

In  contrast,  there  is  little  relative 
difference  in  conception  when  we 
speak  about  an  architect.  This  is  a 
term  which  applies  to  a  rather  limited 
body  of  professional  men,  and,  more- 
over, it  has  been  defined  by  law.  In 
contrast  wnth  this,  the  word  "en- 
gineer" as  employed  by  a  professional 
engineer    has    an    entirely    different 

1  For  this  code,  see  Appendix,  page  273. 

2  "Contracts,  .Specifications  and  Engineering 
Relations."  Daniel  W.  Mead,  New  York, 
McGraw  Hill  Book  Company,  1916. 


meaning  from  that  understood  by  the 
general  ])ublic  or  as  interpreted  by 
court  decision. 

In  Great  liritain  the  engineer  is  a 
mechanic,  and,  in  legal  usage,  is  a  man 
who  operates  an  engine.  The  organi- 
zations of  engineers  in  Great  Britain 
are  to  a  large  extent  comparable  with 
trade  unions  in  America.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  possibly  a  half- 
million  men  who,  in  common  usage, 
are  known  as  engineers,  and  yet  none 
of  whom  would  be  eligible  for  member- 
ship in  one  of  our  great  engineering 
societies.  The  engineer,  as  the  word 
is  popularly  used,  may  be  a  mechanic, 
a  tradesman,  or  a  professional  man. 
The  division  between  these  groups  is 
broad,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
draw  a  sharp  line. 

Some  of  the  best  known  professional 
engineers  in  the  United  States,  promi- 
nent in  the  aft'airs  of  technical  en- 
gineering societies,  are  themselves 
business  men  as  well  as  engineers, 
managing  or  controlling  directly  or 
indirectly  large  corporations  which 
construct,  build,  or  sell  engineering 
works,  machinery,  or  power.  Many 
of  the  leaders  have  come  up  through 
the  ranks,  and  at  one  time  or  another 
have  been  draftsmen  or  mechanics, 
and  as  such  have  been  eligible  for 
membership  in  labor  unions,  even  if 
they  have  not  actually  taken  out  a 
card.  Others,  educated  in  the  best 
engineering  schools  and  for  a  time 
serving  as  professional  engineers,  have 
become  business  men  and  have  gone 
into  contracting  or  trade  relations 
without  losing  their  standing  as  pro- 
fessional engineers. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  uneven  grada- 
tions, there  is  an  attempt  made  at  all 
times  to  hold  before  the  eyes  of  the 
professional  engineer  certain  standards 
of  conduct  which  differentiate  him 
from  the  business  man,  contractor  or 
mechanic.     He  cannot  go  so  far  as  the 
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architects  in  acquiescing  to  the  first 
rule  of  their  code  of  ethics,  which 
states  that  it  is  unprofessional  for  an 
architect  "to  engage  directly  or  in- 
directly in  any  of  the  building  trades." 
In  fact  the  rigid  adoption  of  such  a 
rule  might  bring  under  the  ban  some  of 
the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
engineering  profession,  owners  or 
partners  in  engineering  corporations, 
nor  has  it  been  found  practicable  by 
engineers  to  follow  the  architects  in 
their  declaration  that  it  is  unprofes- 
sional to  advertise.  This  drastic  rule 
has  been  softened  by  the  statement 
of  the  civil  engineers  that  it  is  in- 
consistent -SAith  honorable  and  dignified 
bearing  "to  advertise  in  self -laudatory 
language,  or  in  any  other  manner 
derogatory  to  the  profession." 

The  ethical  code  of  the  engineer  has 
been  founded  upon  such  long  experi- 
ence as  has  demonstrated  that "  honesty 
is  the  best  i)olicy."  There  may  be, 
and  doubtless  are,  many  members  of 
the  ])rofession  who  would  prefer  to 
consider  that  their  ethics  were  purely 
altruistic  and  based  upon  the  idealism 
of  Kant,  following  his  stern  ])recepts 
of  absolute  devotion  to  <luty  and  of 
self-negation.  Such  men  there  are  in 
every  ])rofession,  })ut  the  code  of 
ethics  has  lu'cn  evolved  not  by  these 
stern  i(l<'alists,  but  rather  by  the 
ap]>eal  to  common  sense  and  fair  play, 
nec<'ssitated  by  the  so-called  practical 
conditions  that  surround  the  profes- 
sion. Tlius  the  civil  engineers  make 
tin-  ])roliibition  not  against  advertising 
but  against  carrying  advertising  to  the 
jxiiiit  of  si'lf-laudation. 

Hci-ausc  of  the  difUculty,  found  by 
llir  diirrrnit  branches  of  the  engineer- 
ing ]»rofessiori.  in  agreeing  u])on  a 
roniinon  code,  there  has  Ix-en  a  tacit 
Hgre<'ment  u]»on  the  point  that  the 
only  way  to  ])erfeet  a  code  of  engineer- 
ing etliics  is  to  follow  the  ])recedent  of 
the    Hritish    Institution,    namely,    to 


make  decision  upon  specific  questions 
as  they  arise,  the  body  of  decisions  thus 
furnishing  a  code  which  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  write  out  and  to 
agree  upon  in  advance.  Such  decisions 
reveal  the  underlying  principles  and 
can  be  appealed  to  in  other  cases  until 
these  principles  thus  become  firmly 
established  in  the  minds  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  Case  Method  of  Code 
Building 

This  so-called  "case"  or  project 
method  of  building  up  a  code  has  been 
put  into  practice  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers  and 
by  the  American  Association  of  En- 
gineers. In  both  of  these  organiza- 
tions, composed  largely  of  civil  en- 
gineers, a  simple  code  has  been  adopted, 
and  then,  as  specific  cases  arise  which 
seem  to  need  consideration,  each  of 
these  has  been  considered  on  its  merits 
and  a  decision  published,  stating, 
\\athout  giving  names,  the  facts  of  the 
case  and  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  Practice  Committee.  As  these 
cases  increase  in  number  and  cover 
more  and  more  widely  the  conditions 
which  occur  in  actual  practice,  there 
must  result  a  better  comprehension, 
not  only  of  the  ideals  of  the  pro- 
fession, but  of  the  way  in  which  these 
may  be  put  into  effect. 

There  are  thus  taken  up  and  con- 
sidered in  succession,  numerous  ques- 
tions regarding  professional  conduct 
as  these  arise  between  members  or  in 
daily  contact  with  federal,  state,  or 
local  officials  and  business  men.  The 
simi)ler  personal  matters  are  passed 
over  (juickly  l)y  the  Practice  Commit- 
tee, but  those  involving  the  applica- 
tion of  an  important  principle  of 
ethics  are  given  full  consideration  and 
are  ultimately  published  without  name. 
They  tiius  form  the  basis  for  general 
discussion  and  become  interwoven  in 
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the  thought  of  engineers.  The  de- 
cisions result  in  a  body  of  practice 
which  in  effect  performs  the  function 
of  a  code  of  ethics,  a  code  based  upon 
positive  or  experimental  data. 

"It  is  certain  that  while  experience 
has  shown  that  an  authorized  and 
definite  code  of  conduct  is  generally 
subversive  of  moral  stamina  through 
its  absorption  of  personal  responsi- 
bility, still  ethics  must  be  made 
work-a-day  to  a  considerable  degree, 
for  they  can  then,  if  not  slavishly 
followed,  serve  as  guiding  lights,  or  as 
points  of  departure,  when  a  particular 
situation  finds  an  individual  unpre- 
pared by  his  own  experience." 

Of  course,  no  code  can  satisfy  all 
conditions.  As  has  been  stated,  "En- 
gineering, like  war,  is  in  practice  a  far 
more  developed  complex  than  when 
considered  speculatively  and  coldly  as 
a  science.  When  it  enters  the  world 
of  commerce,  it  gathers  the  burdens  of 
human  nature.  Its  problems  become 
those  of  business  as  well  as  those  of  the 
laboratory."  ^ 

Engineering  as  a  Profession 

There  has  always  been,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  engineer- 
ing is  a  learned  profession  comparable 
to  law,  medicine  and  the  ministry. 
There  are  plenty  of  examples  of  devo- 
tion to  ideals  and  of  a  purely  profes- 
sional attitude  of  mind  in  engineers 
comparable  to  that  of  any  body  of  men 
in  any  one  of  the  older  professions. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of 
the  view  that  engineering  is  not  a 
profession  point  to  the  facts,  above 
noted,  that  the  great  body  of  men  who 
are  called  engineers  are  by  no  means 
professional  men,  but  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  business  of 
life. 
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Various  organizations  of  engineers 
have  attempted  from  time  to  time  to 
meet  this  condition,  and,  as  they  term 
it,  "to  raise  the  standard"  of  the 
profession.  Great  care  is  taken  in 
passing  upon  the  credentials  offered 
and  in  admitting  the  applicants  to  full 
membership,  with  the  idea  that  in  so 
doing  there  \v\\\  be  segregated  from  the 
great  mass  of  so-called  engineers  a 
rather  select  group  who  in  their  pro- 
fessional characteristics  will  be  com- 
parable to  an  equal  number  of  members 
of  one  of  the  other  professions.  The 
principal  difficulty,  however,  arises,  as 
before  indicated,  in  the  fact  that 
engineering  is  entering  more  and  more 
definitely  into  the  life  and  business 
of  the  ordinary  citizen,  so  that  the 
leaders  in  the  profession  often  become 
drawn  into  executive  positions,  dealing 
in  a  large  way  vriili  business  affairs. 
Thus  arises  the  anomalous  situation 
in  which  leaders  who  may  have  passed 
through  the  professional  stage  of  life 
have  now  evolved  into  business  men 
and  are  conducting  great  corporate 
efforts,  especially  public  utilities,  along 
lines  which,  in  the  popular  mind  at 
least,  are  not  compatible  with  the  code 
of  ethics  which  should  be  followed  by 
the  younger  applicant  for  admission  to 
the  organization. 

Engineering  is  a  profession  in  the 
same  sense  that  pure  mathematics  is  a 
science,  but  the  value  of  engineering 
to  the  human  race  is  so  great  and  so 
dependent  upon  practical  application 
to  every-day  life  that  the  profession, 
and  the  professional  man  if  successful, 
becomes  immersed  in  business  relations. 

Group  Organization  Among 
Engineers 

The  history  of  the  organization  of 
engineers  is  of  interest,  as  illustrating 
the  continual  struggle  between  idealism 
on  the  one  hand,  which  would  produce 
a  well-rounded  code  of  ethics  and,  on 
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the  other,  the  practical  considerations 
which  have  made  such  a  code  impos- 
sible of  acceptance  by  all  kinds  of 
professional  engineers.  The  first  not- 
able attempt  at  organization  was 
made  in  the  city  of  Boston  and  re- 
sulted in  1848  in  what  is  now  the 
oldest  engineering  society  in  the  United 
States — the  Boston  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers.  This  association  is  care- 
fully guarded  in  its  membership;  it 
attem])ts  to  preserve  the  highest 
possible  professional  standards  among 
a  t>-pe  of  engineers  and  of  people 
readily  recognized,  wherever  met  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  as  distinctly 
"New  England."  The  traditional 
New  England  conscience  and  tht)rough- 
ness  have  triumphed  through  all  the 
decades  and  have  set  a  model  for 
other  engineering  organizations,  for,  on 
examining  the  constitutions  adopted 
by  nearly  every  subsequent  society,  it 
\vnll  be  seen  that  the  phraseology'  of  the 
Boston  society  has  formed  the  ground- 
work. 

Next  in  time  was  the  organization 
in  New  York  in  IH't'i  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  which 
followed  upon  the  excellent  i>recedents 
already  established.  This  organiza- 
tion has  grown  steadily  and  has 
adhered  largely  to  its  early  standards, 
rigidly  holding  to  the.se  and  in  effect 
excluding  the  great  body  of  practising 
engineers.  It  has  thus  forced  the 
organization  of  many  other  rather 
.specialized  national  societies,  several 
of  wliich  have  exceeded  it  in  number 
of  m<Mnbers. 

It  is  to  be  iioled  llial  the  Boston 
Society  ami  that  in  New  ^ Ork  were 
obliged  even  at  that  «Mily  date  to  use 
the  c|ualifying  word  "ciNir"  as  se])a- 
rating  the  niembers  not  only  from  the 
military  engineers  but  from  the  me- 
chanical engineers,  as  well  as  from  tlie 
engine  ninners,  such  as  locomotive 
engineers,  who  in  turn  have  formed 


the  most  powerful  trade  union  of  the 
coimtry. 

The  tendency  to  restrict  the  use  of 
the  words  "civil  engineers"  to  a  rather 
narrow  group  of  men  interested  in 
bridges  and  other  large  structures, 
rivers  and  harbors,  waterworks,  sewage 
and  roads,  finally  forced  the  rapidly 
widening  groups  of  engineers  who  were 
interested  in  mechanical  lines  to  form 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers;  and,  because  of  the  fashion 
thus  set,  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  then  separated 
themselves  from  the  other  engineers. 
The  mining  men  also  found  that  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
were  too  restrictive,  and  they  in  turn 
formed  the  American  Institute  of  Min- 
ing Engineers.  The  reciuirement  for 
membership  in  the  latter  society  was 
so  different  from  that  of  the  older 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
that  for  over  a  decade  the  older 
society  refused  to  come  under  the 
same  roof,  largely  because  of  the  feeling 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  restric- 
tion as  regards  professional  standing 
in  the  great  body  of  members  of  the 
society  of  miners. 

Thus  have  been  formed  many  na- 
tional societies  of  civil  engineers,  as 
distinct  from  military  engineers,  di- 
vided by  somewhat  arbitrary  technical 
lines,  for  the  civil  engineer  frequently 
has  to  do  with  the  mechanical  and 
electrical  devices  or  structures  of  the 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineers, 
or  vice- versa.  These  divisions  have 
arisen  largely  from  the  divergent  views 
as  to  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
national  .society.  At  the  same  time 
many  state  organizations  have  been 
formed,  largely  ])olilical  in  character 
in  the  sense  that  the  laws  of  each  state, 
differing  from  those  of  its  neighbors, 
necessitated  consideration  of  en- 
gineering matters,  such  as  drainage. 
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road-building,  water  works,  andsewage, 
in  their  relation  to  the  geographic  and 
political  entity  of  the  state.  These 
state  societies  have  necessarily  been 
organizations  not  of  civil  engineers 
alone  but  of  men  practising  the  pro- 
fession of  engineering.  They  include 
in  their  membership  a  large  proportion 
of  so-called  practical  men,  surveyors 
and  others  w^ho  have  picked  up  the 
work  and  have  been  educated  not  in 
engineering  schools  but  in  the  "college 
of  hard  knocks." 

In  each  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States  it  has  also  been  found 
desirable  to  bring  together  men  who 
practise  engineering,  in  order  to  in- 
crease acquaintance  and  to  discuss 
engineering  problems  wnth  particular 
reference  to  local  conditions.  There 
are  also  in  each  city  small  groups  of 
members  of  the  national  societies, 
either  meeting  separately  or  occa- 
sionally cooperating  with  each  other 
and  with  the  local  society  of  engineers, 
many  of  whose  members  are  frequently 
not  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
national  organizations. 

Thus,  a  list  of  engineering  societies 
will  include  a  dozen  or  more  national 
organizations,  a  score  or  more  of  state 
engineering  societies,  and  a  hundred 
organizations,  one  or  two  in  each  of  the 
principal  cities,  each  with  different 
standards,  cooperating  occasionally  or 
competing  for  membership. 

The  listing  of  engineering  societies  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  organizations,  some  incorporated, 
of  men  who  as  in  the  case  of  the  so- 
called  "  sanitary  engineers  "  may  or  may 
not  be  engineers  according  to  the  def- 
inition accepted.  Some  of  the  "sani- 
tary engineers"  are  simply  successful 
plumbers  who  may  or  may  not  have 
had  an  education  in  the  theory  of 
engineering,  but  who  are  practical 
business  men. 


Need  for  Standards  of  Engineering 
Conduct 

The  reason  for  the  creation  of 
standards  is  evident  from  the  brief 
review  above  given.  The  older,  more 
conservative  societies  believe  that  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  public 
and  to  the  profession  that  certain 
standards  be  set  up  and  carefully 
observed.  Their  concern  is  mainly 
for  creating  and  preserving  a  certain 
prestige  and  for  rigidly  excluding  the 
applicants  who  do  not  meet  this 
standard.  At  the  same  time,  in- 
ternally these  older  organizations  are 
continually  shaken  and  their  growth 
and  influence  often  reduced  by  the 
interminable  struggle  between  the  two 
factions,  since  the  conservatives  are 
continually  trying  to  raise  the  standard 
as  against  the  efforts  of  the  progres- 
sives who  are  looking  towards  the 
wider  influence  of  the  larger  society. 
On  the  part  of  these  liberals  it  is  urged 
that  every  man  who  is  making  a 
living  by  the  practice  of  engineering 
should  become  a  member  and,  as  such, 
be  educated  and  impressed  with  high 
standards  by  contact  with  men  within 
the  society,  and  not  be  forced  to  the 
alternative  of  joining  a  labor  union  if 
he  desires  to  do  his  part  toward  im- 
proving the  condition  of  his  fellow 
engineer. 

The  reasons  for  the  creation  of  the 
"standards"  are  those  which  underlie 
the  ideals  of  the  closed  shop  which, 
originated  by  the  medical  profession, 
have  been  adopted  in  large  part  by  the 
lawyers  and  put  into  still  wider  effect 
by  the  labor  unions,  who  have  become 
most  apt  pupils  in  this  regard.  The 
engineering  profession,  as  a  whole,  may 
be  said  to  alternate  between  the  ideals 
of  an  open,  competitive  business  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  a  restricted, 
licensed,  or  registered  group,  such  as 
that  of  the  lawyers  and  doctors,  or 
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the  closed  shop  of  the  labor  unions, 
each  professing  to  seek  the  highest 
service  to  humanity  through  raising  and 
maintaining  certain  group  standards. 

Activities    of    Civil    Engineering 
Societies 

Considering  the  members  of  the 
civil  engineering  profession  and  the 
group  action  taken  by  them,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  as  such  they  have  not 
attempted  to  cooperate  very  widely  in 
their  activities  with  other  bodies  of 
engineers,  such  as  the  mechanical,  the 
electrical,  or  the  mining.  There  has 
been  a  conscious  effort  in  most  organ- 
izations of  civil  engineers  to  bring  to- 
gether only  "the  best  people"  and  to 
realize  the  ideals  of  the  old  Greek  term, 
"aristocracy,"  in  its  best  sense.  Each 
society  of  civil  engineers  has  pursued 
its  o\\'n  way,  and  the  largest,  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
has  kept  out  of  most  "entangling 
alliances."  Though  persuaded  at  a 
late  date  to  make  its  liome  on  top  of 
the  P^ngineering  Societies'  Building,  it 
hits  not  taken  such  action  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  its  members, 
would  reduce  its  standards  to  those  of 
its  neighbors  on  the  lower  floors  of  the 
building.  Thus  it  has  u])  to  the  pres- 
ent time  ke])t  out  of  the  Federation  of 
.\merican  Engineering  Societies,  though 
co()porating  with  some  of  the  societies 
iu  s])e(ifie  luatters. 

In  s])ite  of  this  somewhat  exclusive 
attitude,  the  civil  engineers  have 
entered  into  conferences,  one  of  the 
most  iiol:il)le  of  these  being  the  Joint 
Conimittee  on  ii  Code  of  Elliies  for 
Engineers,  consisting  of  re])resentutives 
of  the  American  Society  of  ('ivil  En- 
gineers and  four  other  national  en- 
gineering organizations.  The  rei)ort 
of  the  Joint  Connuitte«\  together  with 
the  i)roposed  co<le,  is  included  else- 
where iu  this  volume.^ 

*Sm  Article  by  Mr.  Christie,  page  lOl. 


As  regards  publications,  there  has 
been  practically  no  cooperation  among 
the  civil  engineering  societies,  but 
each  has  issued  its  own  annual  or 
periodical  literature,  differing  in  general 
style  and  presentation  from  that  of 
other  similar  bodies. 

General  Type  of  Civil 
Engineering  Societies 

While  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  civil  engineering  societies 
such  as  those  mentioned,  the  Boston, 
the  x\merican,  the  Canadian,  and 
others,  national,  state  and  city,  there 
is  a  similarity  in  their  type  and  activi- 
ties, since,  as  above  indicated,  each  in 
turn  has  been  patterned  largely  upon 
the  predecessors. 

The  standards  for  admission  to 
membership  in  the  civil  engineering 
societies  as  such  have  usually  been 
considered  somewhat  more  restrictive 
than  those  for  admission  to  other  en- 
gineering societies,  following  in  this 
respect  the  standard  set  by  the  Boston 
Society  and  the  larger  American. 
Many  professional  engineers,  looking 
back  over  the  history  of  the  profession, 
regard  this  attempt  at  creating  and 
maintaining  a  high  but  rather  narrow 
standard  as  one  of  the  misfortunes  of 
the  profession,  as  it  would  have  been 
possible,  a  few  decades  ago,  to  have 
brought  in  and  kept  in  one  great 
national  society,  all  of  the  engineers, 
mechanical,  electrical,  mining,  chem- 
ical, etc.,  thus  having  a  body  which  in 
strength  and  influence  would  have 
been  com]iarable  with  the  American 
Bar  Association. 

Divided,  however,  as  are  the  en- 
gineers in  these  many  specialized  or 
technical  societies,  they,  as  a  group, 
exercise  a  minimum  of  influence  in 
])ul)lic  affairs.  It  may  be  said  that 
until  the  mining  engineer,  Herbert 
Hoover,  with  his  remarkable  personal- 
ity, came  to  the  front,  the  engineer  as 
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such  was  little  known  or  regarded  in 
public  affairs.  He  had  been  considered 
as  the  "hired  man,"  and  almost  never 
served  as  a  leader  in  commissions  or  on 
other  public  bodies.  This  condition 
is  traceable  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
engineers,  following  the  standards 
which  they  have  set,  have  not  made 
their  strength  felt  in  the  large  affairs 
of  the  state  and  nation. 

Financial  Support 
All  civil  engineering  societies  are 
supported  by  annual  membership  dues, 
these  being  employed  in  large  part  in 
payment  of  the  salary  of  a  secretary 
and  in  the  cost  of  correspondence  and 
publication.  A  few  of  the  older  socie- 
ties have  accumulated  a  substantial 
sinking  fund,  while  other  civil  en- 
gineering bodies  are  adopting  the 
principle  of  reinvesting  the  money  for 
the  benefit  of  the  existing  membership 
and  getting  the  largest  immediate  re- 
turn possible  from  such  investment  in 
current  activities. 

Compared  to  those  obtained  by 
some  of  the  other  professions,  the 
ordinary  fees  or  compensation  re- 
ceived by  the  civil  engineers  are  quite 
low,  and  this  situation  is  reflected  in 
the  amount  of  money  available  for 
current  expenses  by  the  civil  engineer- 
ing organizations.  Few,  if  any,  at- 
tempts have  been  made  by  the  civil 
engineers  as  such  to  examine  thoroughly 
the  question  of  compensation,  and 
it  has  been  largely  because  of  this 
apparent  indifference  to  the  fundamen- 
tals of  individual  welfare  that  a  large 
number  of  the  younger  men,  who 
might  have  been  interested  in  the 
civil  engineering  societies,  have  found 
an  outlet  for  their  energies  and  an 
opportunity  for  helping  each  other 
through  joining  the  more  progressive 
American  Association  of  Engineers. 

The  annual  dues  of  the  American 
Society   of   Civil   Engineers   are   $20; 


those  of  the  American  Association  of 
Engineers,  $15,  and  of  most  of  the 
state  or  city  societies,  $10  or  less. 
The  number  of  members  in  the  Ameri- 
can Society  is  over  9,000,  and  the 
American  Association  of  Engineers, 
composed  largely  of  civils,  has  over 
22,000,  while  in  other  organizations 
of  civil  engineers,  the  membership  is 
usually  below  500.  For  these  dues 
the  members  receive  an  annual  report 
or  periodicals,  supported  in  part  by 
advertising. 

Enforcement  of  Standards 

As  a  rule,  there  have  been  relatively 
few  attempts  to  protect  the  standards 
of  practice  in  the  engineering  pro- 
fession. In  fact,  the  safeguarding  of 
the  profession  is  confined  as  a  rule  to 
the  examination  of  the  credentials  of 
the  apphcant.  Onc6  admitted,  the 
case  must  be  extremely  flagrant  before 
any  action  will  be  taken  by  the  or- 
ganization. In  this  respect  the  con- 
dition is  similar  to  that  of  the  older 
professions  where  the  guild  or  class  dis- 
tinctions and  "professional  etiquette" 
prevent  criticism  of  a  fellow  mem- 
ber. There  have  been  cases  where 
the  derelictions  of  a  member  have 
been  considered  in  executive  session 
by  the  governing  bodies,  and  pre- 
sumably warnings  have  been  issued, 
but  these  cases  are  usually  carefully 
guarded,  not  only  from  discussion  by 
the  public  but  from  the  members  of 
the  society,  themselves. 

The  usual  procedure  for  dealing 
with  those  who  \nolate  accepted  prac- 
tice is  for  the  matter  to  be  brought 
before  the  governing  body  and  re- 
ferred to  a  select  conmiittee  N\-ith  a 
\aew  to  going  into  the  details,  the 
whole  procedure  being  highly  con- 
fidential in  its  nature  and  the  final 
decision  unknown  outside  of  the  small 
group  involved.  This  has  had  its 
good  and  bad  effect;  good,  in  protect- 
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ing  the  engineer  from  unfair  criticism, 
and  bad,  in  creating  a  feeling  that  tlie 
nienil)ers  of  tlie  profession  are  in- 
different to  practices  which  apparently 
have  grown  up  without  restraint. 

The  American  Association  of  En- 
gineers, a])preciating  this  condition, 
lux-s  attempted  to  handle  these  cases  in 
such  a  way  that  the  members  and  the 
jnihlic  in  general  are  informed  con- 
cerning the  results  and  are  thus  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that  improper  prac- 
tices will  not  be  condoned. 

The  only  penalty  which  may  be 
enforced  In'  a  civil  engineering  society, 
for  violation  of  its  standards,  is  ex- 
])\ilsion  from  the  society,  this  being 
largely  a  matter  not  made  public. 
Tlie  a,ssumi)tion  is  that  no  man  who 
has  been  admitted  would  be  guilty  of 
imi)ro])cr  practice  after  the  careful 
scrutiny  given  in  advance,  and  that 
should  he  fail  to  live  up  to  the  standards, 
the  fact  of  dismissal  from  the  society 
sjiould  be  a(le(}uate  ])unislunent. 

Tmk  ('i\il  K.\(;inki:k  and  Public 
Wklfake 

Tlic  civil  engineers  witli  their  ultra- 
conservatism  have  largely  refrained 
from  taking  ]Kirt  in  public  affairs, 
and  have  not  been  conspicuous  in 
initiating  legislati<m  or  regulatixms  for 
the  protection  of  the  jniblic,  such,  for 
cxaiiiplc.  as  liave  clvaracterized  the 
nic(li(;il  ])rofession.  It  is  tr\ie  that 
individ\ial  members  have  l)een  ])rom- 
iiienl  in  various  reforms  having  to  do 
with  Ix-ller  water  sui)])ly  and  sewage 
.systems,  Ix-ttcr  roads  and  bridges,  but, 
lis  a  body,  the  cixil  engineers  have 
kept  away  from  aclivf-  participation 
in  jMibiic  affairs.  In  this  respect  tiiey 
have  not  cxcrcLscd  the  influcn(<>  which 
a  group  of  highly-f  raine<l  and  cx])cri- 
enced  men  shouM  have  had. 

In  ft  similar  way  the  civil  engineers 
have  l)e<'n  extremely  cautious  in  taking 
any  action  which  might  be  construed 


as  sustaining  or  "backing  up"  the 
meml)ers  of  the  profession  in  the 
individual  efforts  toward  improvement 
of  social,  economic,  or  political  rela- 
tions. ISIany  an  able  civil  engineer 
has  been  dismissed  from  public  posi- 
tion, or  has  been  severely  criticised, 
^vithout  any  outward  support  from  the 
organization  to  which  he  belongs.  In 
fact,  the  caution  displayed  has  been 
criticised  as  bordering  upon  timidity. 
In  this  respect,  the  ci\al  engineers,  as  a 
group,  do  not  appear  to  have  a  strength 
in  sustaining  sound  public  opinion  at 
all  comparable  to  that  of  other  groups 
of  engineers  or  to  doctors  and  lawyers. 

From  what  has  been  stated  before, 
it  appears  that,  in  outward  appearance 
at  least,  the  civil  engineers,  while 
indiWdually  setting  a  high  standard 
for  tliemselves,  have,  as  group  organi- 
zations, not  been  leaders,  nor  have  they 
developed  the  ideals  of  leadership 
among  the  younger  men.  This  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  tj'pe  of  educa- 
tion wliich  has  tended  hi  the  past  to 
emphasize  in  the  mind  of  the  young 
engineer  the  ideals  of  modesty  and 
self-effacement,  to  "let  the  work  speak 
for  itself"  and  not  to  put  himself 
forward  in  expressing  opinions.  This 
is  in  striking  contra.st  to  the  attitude 
])resented  to  the  yomig  lawyer,  who 
from  the  outset  is  instructed  as  to  his 
duties,  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  to  use  his 
best  efforts,  not  only  before  the  courts 
but  in  every  public  meeting;  to  help  in 
discussion  and  to  take  the  leadersliip 
which  is  due  to  the  educational  ad- 
vantages wliich  he  has  had.  He  is 
im])ressed  with  the  fact  that  since  the 
])ul)lic  has  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
tributed to  his  education,  he  has  a 
duly  in  turn  to  the  jniblic  to  take  an 
interest  in  its  affairs. 

The  young  engineer,  on  the  contrary, 
imi)ressed  with  the  necessity  of  ac- 
curacy and  thoroughness  and  with  the 
importance  of  a  caution    which    will 
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provide  a  largo  factor  of  safety,  is 
inclined  to  let  public  affairs  take  their 
course  imtil  such  time  as  he  may  be 
called  u])on  to  assist  the  men  who  have 
become  ])ractically  the  self-constituted 
leaders  of  affairs. 

The  greatest  need  among  civil  en- 
gineers as  a  group  is  to  correct  this 
false  modesty,  and,  while  maintaining 
a  high  standard  of  professional  attain- 
ment, couple  this  with  the  true  con- 
ception of  the  duty  of  an  educated 
man — never  to  hold  back  at  times  when 
he  can  be  of  service  to  the  public. 

Employment 

In  the  matter  of  employment  the 
civil  engineers,  as  distinguished  from 
other  professional  engineers,  have 
tended  to  lag  behind.  In  fact,  one  of 
the  strongest  criticisms  against  the 
civil  engineering  societies  has  been 
their  neglect  of  this  whole  problem  of 
the  welfare  of  the  young  men  entering 
the  profession,  both  in  the  matter  of 
compensation  and  of  employment. 
The  ideals  taught  in  the  schools  have 
been  largely  those  of  devotion  to  the 
work,  such  as  would  make  it  quite 
improper  for  the  young  civil  engineer 
for  many  years  to  give  consideration 
to  his  compensation  or  personal  com- 
fort. In  fact,  it  has  been  rather  a 
source  of  pride,  that  in  the  construction 
camps,  in  survey  parties,  zrA  else- 
where, the  engineer  has  worked  the 
longest  hours,  endured  the  greatest 
hardship,  and  has  received  a  pay 
less  than  that  of  the  skilled  workman 
or  mechanic. 

It  has  been  regarded  as  unprofes- 
sional to  consider  rates  of  pay,  es- 
pecially for  the  lower  positions  in  the 
ranks  of  civil  engineers,  and  much 
criticism  was  showered  upon  the 
American  Association  of  Engineers 
because  it  did  discuss  the  proper  rates 
of  compensation  for  the  men  entering 


upon  the  civil  engineering  ])rofession, 
such  as  draftsmen,  rodmen  and  in- 
strumentmen.  It  was  urged  that  such 
action  flavored  too  much  of  la])or 
unionism. 

In  the  same  way,  consideration  of 
methods  of  securing  employment  was 
under  the  ban  for  many  years,  and 
while  some  of  the  higher  members  of  the 
profession  who  had  reached  the  grade 
of  consulting  engineers  were  ready  to 
discuss  proper  fees  and  rates  of  pay, 
these  men  as  employing  engineers  were 
not  at  all  keen  in  considering  the  claims 
of  the  great  mass  of  younger  men 
from  whom  their  ranks  would  ulti- 
mately be  recruited.  It  may  be  said 
that  until  the  American  Association 
of  Engineers  led  the  way  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  employment  service,  the 
principal  groups  of  civil  engineers  did 
not  look  upon  this  with  much  favor. 

In  short,  in  studying  the  code  of 
ethics  of  the  civil  engineers,  the  im- 
pression is  strong  that  this  has  been 
considered  largely  with  reference  to 
the  relatively  few  men  who  stand  near 
the  head  of  the  profession,  and  has  not 
taken  into  view  the  great  body  of 
younger  men,  recently  graduated  from 
college,  who  have  the  greatest  needs, 
not  only  as  regards  practice  but  also 
as  regards  their  iuex])erience  in  the 
profession.  For  this  great  body,  who 
form  the  rank  and  file  of  civil  engineers 
and  who  furnish  the  greater  part  of 
the  finances  of  the  organizations,  there 
is  a  special  need  of  a  code  of  ethics  and 
of  specific  application  of  such  a  code,  in 
order  that  they  may  properly  pursue 
a  middle  course,  avoiding,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  selfish  practices  which  are 
attributed  to  some  of  the  lal)or  unions, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extremes 
of  an  over-sensitive  conscience  or 
timidity  which  has  kept  the  civil 
engineers  out  of  the  larger  affairs  of 
daily  life. 
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extending  over  many  years,  conscien- 
tiousness, and  regard  for  the  effect  of 
his  work  on  others. 

Training    in    such    an    atmosphere 
cannot    fail    to    have    an    important 


PROFESSIONAL  engineers  deal 
primarily  with  the  forces  of 
nature  and  are,  therefore,  governed  in 
their  work  hy  the  laws  of  nature;  as 
mother   nature    demands    and    insists 


upon  absolute  obedience  to  her  laws      bearing   on  the  ethics   of  engineering 

conduct;  the  records  of  the  profes- 
sional lives  of  many  noted  engineers 
bear  this  out,  as  does  also  the  ruination, 
professionally  as  engineers,  of  those 
who  have  violated  the  principles  of  a 
high  code  of  ethics.  "The  engineer's 
intellectual  relations  with  his  subject 
involve  a  contact  with  nature  and  her 
laws  that  breeds  straight  thinking  and 
directness  of  character  and  for  these 
the  world  is  constantly  according  him  a 
higher   and   more   honorable  place."  ^ 


from  which  there  is  no  appeal  and  which 
cannot  be  circumvented,  the  engineer 
is,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  profession, 
l>rought  up  to  respect  and  obey  the 
laws  which  are  fundamental  to  his 
work.  Any  violation  of  these  law^s  is 
certain  to  bring  its  own  punishment 
with  it,  even  without  a  trial,  either  in 
showing  the  ignorance  and  therefore 
unfitness  of  the  violator,  or,  what  is 
worse,  the  deliberate  practice  of  what 
he  knew  was  wrong.  Moreover,  many 
human  lives  are  often  at  stake  when  an 
engineering  structure  fails;  hence  the 
engineer  reali/xs  that  his  responsibility 
in  many  cases  is  very  great. 

As  lias  often  been  said  by  way  of 
(•om])arison,  the  physician  can  bury 
his  mistakes  six  feet  under  the  ground, 
the  lawyer  can  pass  the  blame  to  the 
jury,  court,  or  witnesses,  and  the 
minister  can  often  find  a  ((uotation 
from  the  lJil>le  which,  taken  literally, 
may  .seem  to  uphold  him  in  a  mistake 
lie  may  have  made;  l)ut  when  the 
engineer  makes  a  mistake  or  A'iolates 
llie  laws  which  are  fundamental  to  his 
profession,  he  cannot  hide  tlie  blame  or 
pass  it  to  others.  Since,  then,  there  is 
generally  r>o  <|ue,slion  who  is  res])<)u- 
sible,  and  no  escape  from  censure,  he 
nuisf  be  doubly  sure  of  what  he  <loes 
and  how  he  does  it.  Ills  |)r(tfession  is 
tlierefore  hy  its  very  nature  on  a  high 
plar«<',  as  far  as  it  concerns  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  branch  of  learning, 
which    involves    a    higher    education 


Engineering  as  a  Profession 

That  engineering  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  so-called  "learned  professions" 
and  as  such  is  in  a  class  with  the 
medical,  legal  and  other  professions, 
is  probably  now  generally  conceded,  at 
least  when  the  nature  of  the  w^ork  is 
limited  to  true  engineering  as  distin- 
guished from  commercial  work,  and  is 
based  on  high  educational  qualifications 
acquired  at  a  college  of  good  standing, 
sui)])lemented  by  years  of  experience 
and  training  and  the  intelligent  appli- 
cation of  such  knowletlge.  The  re- 
quirements in  educational  qualifica- 
tions and  training  are  quite  as  great, 
if  not  greater  than  for  some  of  the 
other  ])r()fessions.  But  to  the  mind  of 
the  ])ul)lic,  mifortunatcly,  the  term 
"engineer"  often  means  the  mechanic 
who  o])erates  a  locomotive  or  some 
other  form  of  engine. 

The  preceding  statements  apply  to 
the  ])rofession  of  engineering  in  general, 
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embracing  four  main  divisions,  elec- 
trical, mechanical,  civil  and  mining,  ^vith 
many  sub-divisions.  Though  the  par- 
ticular codes  of  ethics  of  the  various 
branches  may  differ  somewhat,  owing 
to  the  differences  in  the  nature  of  the 
work,  in  general  they  are  based  on 
the  leading,  centuries-old  principle, 
"  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  be  done 
by,"  and  not  on  that  modern  version 
of  it,  used  by  some  business  men,  "  Do 
others  or  they  will  do  you." 

The  "Code  of  Principles  of  Pro- 
fessional Conduct"  adopted  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers is  published  elsewhere  in  this 
volume.^  The  present  article  will  be 
limited  to  replies  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  the  author  has  been  asked, 
concerning  his  profession. 

The  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  organized  in  1884  and 
having  a  membership  of  between 
12,000  and  13,000,  is  the  only  large, 
national  society  of  electrical  engineers, 
including  in  its  membership  all  the 
leading  men  of  this  division  of  the 
engineering  profession.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  the  law-making  organization 
of  this  division,  and  its  high  motives 
may  be  relied  upon.  It  is  supported 
by  membership  dues  and  has  three 
grades  of  members,  of  which  the  much 
coveted  highest  grade,  that  of  fellow, 
is  restricted  to  those  who  have  certain 
high  qualifications.  Young  men  have 
easy  access  to  associate  membership; 
for  the  advancement  to  full  member- 
ship definite  requirements  are  neces- 
sary, referring  chiefly  to  the  applicant's 
record  and.  to  the  reputation  he  has 
gained  by  his  work  in  the  past.  There 
are  many  other  societies  and  organiza- 
tions dealing  with  special  branches 
and  they  may  have  their  own  code  of 
ethics,  but  this  is  the  senior  or  parent 
institution  for  the  electrical  engineering 
profession. 

2  See  Appendix,  page  274. 


That  its  members  have  respect  for 
high  princii)les  of  j)roper  professional 
conduct  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
no  member  has  ever  yet  been  expelled, 
though  in  one  case  a  member  whose 
conduct  was  being  investigated  by  the 
Committee  on  Professional  Conduct, 
resigned  before  the  case  was  concluded, 
and  his  resignation  was  promptly 
accepted.  A  small  number  of  other 
cases  have  been  considered  by  this 
Committee  from  time  to  time.  At 
present  a  recommendation  is  under 
consideration  that  a  brief  statement 
of  such  cases  and  the  actions  taken  be 
published  in  the  monthly  publication 
of  the  Institute,  without  giving  any 
names. 

The  clause  in  the  constitution 
governing  the  subject  of  expulsion  is 
as  follows: 

Sec.  15.  Upon  the  written  request  of 
ten  or  more  Fellows,  Members  or  Associates 
that,  for  cause  stated  therein,  a  Fellow, 
Member  or  Associate  of  the  Institute  be 
expelled,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
consider  the  matter,  and  if  there  appears  to 
be  sufficient  reason,  shall  advise  the  ac- 
cused of  the  charges  against  him.  He  shall 
then  have  the  right  to  present  a  written 
defence,  and  to  appear  in  person  or  by 
duly  authorized  representative  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  of  which 
meeting  he  shall  receive  notice  at  least 
twenty  days  in  advance.  Not  less  than 
two  months  after  such  meeting,  the  Board 
of  Directors  shall  finally  consider  the  case, 
and  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  a  satisfactory  defence  has  not 
been  made,  and  the  accused  member  has 
not  in  the  meantime  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, he  shall  be  expelled. 

The  Need  for  Principles  of 

Engineering  Conduct 
From  the  nature  of  the  different 
engineering  branches,  differences  arise 
which  have  some  bearing  on  pro- 
fessional conduct.  Under  the  broad 
term  of  electrical  engineers,  there  are 
included  salesmen,  contractors.^manu- 
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facturers,  administrators,  organizers, 
financiers,  promoters,  etc.,  many  of 
•whom  may  hn\e  started  as  college-bred 
engineers,  but  have  branched  off  into 
these  other  vocations,  for  which  they 
were  often  very  well  fitted  by  reason 
of  their  engineering  training.  Their 
interests  are,  however,  sometimes  di- 
rectly opposed.  To  manufacturers  and 
those  entrusted  with  the  selling  of  a 
product  or  project,  "the  exigencies  of 
selling  are  so  constantly  forced  upon 
them,  that  it  i)roduces  in  their  circles 
a  commercial  atmosphere  quite  at 
variance  with  strict  professional  views," 
to  (juote  from  a  leading  engineering 
journal.  Technical  journals  them- 
seKes  may  not  always  be  free  from  the 
influence  of  their  advertisers.  Another 
technical  journal  last  year  said  edi- 
torially, "It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
year  ]iH\  will  sec  real  jjrogress  in  the 
establishment  of  codes  of  ethics  in  the 
various  engineering  societies,  or,  better, 
the  establishment  of  general  funda- 
mental prin(i])lcs  of  engineering  ethics 
on  which  the  in<li\i(liial  societies  may 
build."  Still  another  technical  journal 
asks,  "Is  engineering  a  profession  or  a 
business?"  and  imjjhes  that  it  must 
Im'  one  or  the  other,  stating  that  "we 
are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways." 
This  distinction  refers  to  the  modern 
large  organizations,  as  di.stinguished 
from  the  individual  «'ngineer,  in  con- 
ducting engineering  work;  it  implies 
the  old  saying  that  "corporations  have 
no  souls."  The  differences  between 
the  ethics  of  such  large  organizations 
and  of  the  individual  engineer  is  a 
subject  of  discussion  \\lii<li  sj)ace  does 
not  jxrinit  going  into  here. 

NNitliin  thr  near  i)ast,  another  de- 
I)arture  of  a  somewhat  jjsychologieal 
iiattire  has  been  added  to  the  engineer- 
ing profession,  that  of  the  science  of 
•leaiing  with  im<ii.  as  exemi)lifi(>d  in 
the  legend  in  the  great  National 
Engineering    Library    in    New    York 


City,  which  states  as  a  conception  of 
engineering:  "Engineering — the  art  of 
organizing  and  directing  men,  and 
of  controlling  the  forces  and  materials 
of  nature  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race."  The  last  part  of  this  legend  was 
formerly  one  of  the  definitions  of  an 
engineer;  the  former  clause  has  morQ 
recently  been  added,  though  not  by 
unanimous  consent.  In  the  opinion 
of  some,  the  term  engineering  is  being 
broadened  too  far. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  draw  sharp 
lines  between  the  many  different 
practices,  as  to  where  true  engineering 
begins  and  ends.  The  title  of  "en- 
gineer" is  a  coveted  one,  and  rightly 
so,  as  long  as  it  implies  a  long  and 
difficult  course  of  education  and  train- 
ing, and  it  is  therefore  natural  that  its 
ap])ro}:)riation  is  broadening.  A  code 
of  ethics  is  naturally  a  different  matter 
for  one  who  deals  with  the  application 
of  nature's  laws  of  matter  and  energy 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  than  for 
one  who  deals  merely  with  getting  the 
largest  number  of  dollars;  though  of 
course  the  true  engineer  must  of  ne- 
cessity also  consider  the  cost  of  projects. 
For  the  pur])oses  of  the  present  article, 
however,  the  term  professional  en- 
gineer may  be  supposed  to  apply  to 
those  who  occupy  themselves  ex- 
clusively with  the  true  profession  of 
engineering,  in  its  older  sense  of  ap- 
I)lying  the  laws  of  matter  and  energy 
to  the  benefit  of  mankind  by  the 
design,  construction  and  use  of  en- 
gineering structures.  The  statement 
of  Francis  Bacon  in  the  preface  to  his 
"Maxims  of  the  Law"  applies  to 
professional  engineers  as  well:  "I 
hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  pro- 
fession, from  the  which  as  men  of 
course  do  seek  to  receive  contenance 
and  i)rofit,  so  ought  they  of  duty 
to  endeavor  theinselves  by  way  of 
amends  to  be  a  help  and  ornament 
thereunto." 
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The  Engineer  and  Public  Service 

As  the  progress  of  the  world,  the 
comforts  of  man  and  his  ability  to 
produce,  are  so  very  largely  due  to  the 
work  of  the  engineer,  his  work  is  of  the 
very  greatest  importance;  he  therefore 
naturally  interests  himself  also  in  the 
public  welfare  in  behalf  of  which  he 
should  "be  ready  to  apply  his  special 
knowledge,  skill  and  training  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  mankind,"  and  with 
loyalty  to  his  country,  e\ndence  of 
which  was  shown  in  the  recent  War, 
which,  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
before,  was  dependent  on  the  skill  of 
the  engineer. 

In  connection  with  testimony  by 
engineers  in  legal  cases,  a  clause  in 
one  of  the  engineering  codes  says:  "To 
render  reports  or  testimony  intended 
to  deceive  is  highly  unprofessional," 
a  maxim  which  contrasts  with  the 
guiding  principle  of  some  lawyers: 
"Win  the  case;  win  it  honestly  if  you 
can,  but  win  it." 

The  engineer's  work  is  often  con- 
nected with  some  form  of  public 
ser\ace  and  he  is  therefore  concerned 
with  the  public  and  with  public  welfare. 
His  obligations  to  serve  the  public  con- 
scientiously to  the  best  of  his  abilities  are 
thereby  instilled  into  him;  his  natural 
repugnance  to  act  against  the  interest 
of  the  public,  or  of  those  in  his  charge, 
when  urged  to  do  so  by  his  less  scrupu- 


lous superior  officer,  perhaps  a  politi- 
cian, a  contractor  or  a  financier,  has 
cost  many  an  engineer  his  ])osition. 

Untiring  efiorts  are  made  by  those 
of  experience  in  the  profession  to 
advance  the  standards  of  education 
and  training  of  the  rising  generation 
of  engineers  in  tiie  schools  and  colleges; 
the  subject  is  frequently  discussed  at 
the  sessions  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Electrical  Engineers  between  those 
who  know  what  is  needed  in  actual 
practice  and  those  who  do  the  teaching 
and  training;  both  Anllingly  cooperate 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  student. 

Any  special  recruiting  for  the  pro- 
fession of  electrical  engineering  seems 
hardly  necessary,  as  tlie  great  interest 
taken  by  many  young  men  in  this 
branch  of  engineering  seems  to  be 
sufficient. 

An  employment  service  is  conducted 
by  the  Institute;  in  general,  any  form 
of  service  pertaining  to  electrical 
engineering,  either  to  its  members, 
the  profession,  the  public,  or  the 
government,  which  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  can  best  be  done  by  this  large 
national  organization,  including  in  its 
membership  all  the  leading  electrical 
engineers  of  the  country  and  many 
in  foreign  countries,  is  willingly  under- 
taken and  intelligently  carried  out. 
In  many  instances,  the  Institute  has 
set  an  example  to  others. 


Procedure  in  Developing  Ethical  Standards  Adopted 
by  the  American  Association  of  Engineers 

By  H.  W.  Clausen 

Treasurer  of  the  American  Association  of  Engineers;  Chairman,  Practice  Committee,  American 

Association  of  Engineers 


THE  maintenance  of  the  proper 
ethical  relations  of  the  profes- 
sional engineer  both  with  the  public 
and  with  his  fellow  engineers  is  becom- 
ing of  great  importance  in  the  effort  to 


develop  the  service  of  the  engineer  to  its 
maximum  of  usefulness.  Clearly,  one 
of  the  essentials  to  a  constriictive  and 
vigorous  policy  leading  to  the  har- 
monious cooperation  of  all  concerned, 
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is  a  definite  standard  or  code  of  ethics, 
adliereiice  to  wliich  can  be  relied  upon 
to  build  up  the  mutual  confidence  vital 
to  successful  professional  ser^-ice  under 
the  complex  conditions  existing  today. 
The  necessity  for  a  comprehensive 
code  of  ethics  has  been  quite  generally 
recognized  by  the  leading  engineers  of 
the  country  and  much  has  already  been 
accomplislied  in  crystallizing  profes- 
sional opinion  in  regard  to  the  many 
phases  of  the  subject.  A  significant 
forward  step  has  been  made  by  a  group 
of  engineers  in  the  formation  of  the 
American  Association  of  Engineers. 
Although  many  reasons  prompted  the 
creation  of  this  association,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  desire  on  the  part  of  its 
organizers  for  definite  machinery  ca- 
pable of  adequately  and  promptly 
handling  the  various  problems  relating 
to  the  ethics  of  tlie  engineering  profes- 
sion was  the  i)rinci])al  thought  in  mind. 
Effective  bodies  have  long  been  in 
existence  to  deal  with  the  technical  side 
(if  engineering  service  and  in  the  course 
<»f  their  work  nuich  has  also  been  done 
to  advance  the  standard  of  practice 
from  an  ethical  standpoint  as  well.  It 
Wits  thought,  however,  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  American  Association 
of  Engineers  wcnild  be  helpful  in  pro- 
viding a  means  for  determining  a  gen- 
eral code  of  ethics  and  in  interpreting 
that  code  in  specific  problems  of  every- 
day j)ra(tice;  and  that,  further,  it 
Would  ])n»vide  a  prompt  means  of  tak- 
ing disciplinary  action  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  penalties  for  violations  of  the 
standards  set  up  to  govern  i)ractice, 
wherever  such  action  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  the  pnl)hc-  welfare. 

Rkasons  for  a  Whittkn  ('oi)h 

It  may  be  said  willi  some  justifica- 
tion that  the  standards  of  good  cilizcn- 
•>liip  and  of  hone>t  dealing  form  a  suffi- 
ciently exact  body  of  ])rincii)les  for  the 
great  majority  of  the  engineering  pro- 


fession, and  that  for  such  men  as  make 
up  this  majority  anything  further  is  su- 
perfluous and  unnecessary.  Certainly 
engineers,  although  belonging  to  what 
is  commonly  felt  to  be  one  of  the  newer 
professions,  have  demonstrated  and  are 
now  showing  as  high  a  conception  of 
honorable  and  upright  public  service  as 
any  of  the  older  professional  groups. 
But  the  acceptance  of  a  practical  code 
of  ethics  by  the  members  of  a  profession 
is  a  declaration  of  their  faith  for  all  the 
world  to  know  and  there  are  times  when 
recourse  to  this  written  standard  w^ould 
serve  as  a  helpful  guide,  as  does  the 
chart  to  the  navigator. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  younger 
men  in  the  profession  who  are  naturally 
students  of  precedent  and  who  are  anx- 
ious to  guide  their  practice  in  strict  con- 
formance with  established  principles. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  untrue  to  say 
that  there  are  no  departures  from  the 
highest  ethical  standards  on  the  part  of 
engineers .  Here  and  there  are  examples 
of  deliberate  unprofessional  conduct 
injurious  to  the  public  welfare  and  to 
the  engineering  profession.  Discipli- 
nary action  in  such  cases  would,  if 
properly  taken,  do  much  to  raise  the 
])rofession  of  engineering  in  the  public 
mind  and  woidd  react  favorably  upon 
those  engineers  whose  practice  is 
founded  upon  truth,  honesty  and  duty. 

An  army  without  the  necessary  dis- 
cipline thoroughly  to  control  its  mem- 
bers often  suft'ers  immeasurably  from 
the  action  or  lack  of  action,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  a  few  irresponsible  individ- 
uals whose  conceptions  of  duty  are 
warpetl  by  selfishness  and  whose  aims 
are  remote  from  those  dictated  by 
the  principles  of  service  to  a  higher 
cause. 

The  first  ste})  in  the  work  of  the  Am- 
erican Association  of  Engineers,  then, 
was  the  development  of  a  written  code 
of  ethics,  a  statute,  as  it  were,  which 
would  be  generally  regarded  as  correct 
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and  enforceable.  With  a  view  to  mak- 
ing the  first  draft  of  this  code  a  clear- 
cut  unequivocal  statement  of  high  prin- 
ciples, the  responsibility  for  writing  it 
was  placed  upon  an  individual.  Isham 
Randolph,  now  deceased,  an  engineer 
of  outstanding  character  and  integrity, 
was  selected  and  he  wrote  the  code 
which  is  printed  in  full  on  page  277.  It 
has  attracted  wide  attention  and  favor- 
able comment  as  being  an  assembly  of 
principles  recognizing  the  importance 
of  enlightened  self-interest  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  engineer  and  yet 
broadly  emphasizing  the  responsibility 
of  the  engineer  to  his  client  and  the 
public. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  task  to 
draw  up  a  code  which  will  in  a  single 
document  provide  adequate  expression 
for  the  ideals  of  the  profession  and  at 
the  same  time  set  forth  detailed 
rules  of  conduct.  It  seemed  necessary, 
therefore,  for  the  Association  to  appoint 
a  Practice  Committee,  the  duty  of 
which  is  to  interpret  the  code  of  ethics 
for  every-day  use.  This  interpretation 
is  done  by  the  consideration  of  particu- 
lar cases  and  problems  in  a  broad  and 
general  manner,  with  names,  locations, 
etc.,  omitted,  and  decisions  are  then 
arrived  at,  based  upon  the  specific  facts 
given.  The  decisions  of  this  Practice 
Committee  are  next  referred  to  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Directors  as  recom- 
mendations. If  approved,  they  are 
published  and  act  as  precedents  for 
professional  conduct  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. These  decisions  may  be 
roughly  compared  to  court  decisions  in 
common  law. 

To  provide  for  any  appeals  which 
may  be  made  from  Practice  Committee 
decisions,  a  judiciary  committee  will  be 
formed  which  will  have  disciplinary 
power  for  the  enforcing  of  penalties 
upon  violators  of  the  code  of  ethics  or  of 
decisions  of  the  Practice  Committee. 

As  an  example  of  the  problems  con- 


sidered by  the  Practice  Committee  the 
following  cases  which  have  been  passed 
upon  and  approved  may  be  of  interest : 

Case  15 

A  firm  of  engineers  by  name  of  A,  lo- 
cated at  B  in  state  C,  advertise  and  sell 
their  services  as  consulting  engineers. 
They  are  also  manufacturers'  represen- 
tatives for  several  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States.  Among 
others  they  act  as  consulting  engineers 
for  the  city  of  B  and  on  work  Avhich  they 
recommend  and  on  Avhich  they  write 
specifications.  They  also  give  prices  to 
contractors  and  bid  on  the  machinery. 

Question. — Is  it  ethical  for  A  to  sell 
their  services  as  consulting  engineers  to 
the  city  of  B  and  also,  acting  in  the 
capacity  of  sales  engineers  or  manu- 
facturers' representatives,  to  furnish 
prices  on  the  commodities  that  they 
sell  to  contractors  bidding  on  the  work 
of  city  B  when  A  makes  a  recommen- 
dation of  award? 

Ansioer. — Generally,  no.  There  might 
be  a  peculiar  combination  of  circum- 
stances where  this  might  be  correct, 
but  never  should  it  be  undertaken 
without  the  fullest  of  publicity  and  then 
only  in  cases  where  the  public  interest 
demands  it. 

Question. — In  the  above,  would  the 
situation  be  altered  if  A  made  a  direct 
bid  to  city  B  for  the  required  com- 
modities or  machinery? 

Answer. — Generally,  no.  Exception 
under  conditions  mentioned  above. 

Question. — As  a  general  policy  is  it 
ethical  for  engineers  to  design  work  or 
write  specifications  for  clients  and  also 
have  an  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in 
the  materials,  equipment  or  other  things 
going  into  the  construction  work  of  the 
clients? 

Answer. — As  a  general  policy  it  is  not 
ethical  for  engineers  to  have  an  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  materials, 
equipment,  etc.  going  into  the  construc- 
tion work  of  their  clients  except  that 
the  clients  be  advised  in  advance  of  the 
nature  of  the  interest  of  the  engineer 
and  sanction  of  the  client  be  obtained. 
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Case  16 

A  is  engineer  for  a  county  and  re- 
ceives his  pay  in  fees  for  the  design  and 
supervision  of  engineering  structures 
let  by  the  county  under  contract  to 
builders.  Another  engineer,  B,  pro- 
j)oses  an  alternate  solution  for  one  of 
A's  j)roblems,  engineer  B  to  receive  his 
compensation  from  the  l)uilder  who 
submits  B's  i)lan  as  an  alternate.  The 
statutes  of  the  state  provide  for  this 
metho<l.  The  comi)ensation  for  A  is 
the  same  whichever  ])lan  is  used,  and 
the  alternate  structure  must  ultimately 
have  the  approval  of  A. 

Question. — Is  it  unprofessional  or 
unethical  for  engineer  B  to  propose  an 
alternate  solution  through  a  bidder? 

Atisitrr. — No. 

In  the  above  question,  su])posc  en- 
gineer .\  o])])Oses  the  alternate  plan  and 
charges  B  with  unethical  ])ractice. 

Qufslion. — If  the  practice  is  held  to 
be  ethical,  then  is  engineer  A  unpro- 
fessional when  he  charges  engineer  B 
with  unprofessional  practice? 

Atifiircr. — Yes,  if  B's  pr()])osition  is 
made  in  good  failh  for  the  jjublic  bene- 
fit; however,  A  should  not  be  consid- 
ered unethical  for  an  honest  expression 
of  opinion,  so  long  as  it  was  courteously 
stated. 

Engineer  A  and  engineer  B  each 
prepare  alternate  i)lan.s  for  contractors 
to  sMi)mit  l)id  at  a  U  tting.  The  owner 
then  employs  engineer  ("  to  (htermine 
which  of  the  two  is  the  better  solution. 
Kngineer  ("  condemns  both  and  seeks 
♦  ■mpioyment  to  rech-sign  the  structure 
himself,  thus  elimimiting  both  of  the 
engineers,  A  and  H. 

Question.  -Is  I  lie  j)ractice  of  engineer 
C  ethical? 

Annurr.  It  is  a  (jueslion  of  intent. 
If  .V's  and  H's  [)lans  were  faulty  or 
unihily  exj>ensive  to  build,  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  ("  to  so  report,  lie  should, 
however,  not  s<'ek  the  work  for  himself. 
In  the  event  that  the  owner  desires  ("s 
.services,  it  would  not  be  unethical  for 
("  to  undertake  the  work,  ])referably 
having  .\  and  B  satisfied  as  to  his  con- 
duct in  the  nuitter. 


The  report  of  the  Practice  Committee 
of  the  American  Association  of  En- 
gineers made  at  the  last  annual  con- 
vention in  19'21  brings  out  interesting 
points  concerning  the  actual  method  of 
procedure. 

Cases  coming  before  the  Practice  Com- 
mittee seem  readily  to  fall  into  two  general 
classes.  The  first  class  includes  tliose  of  a 
general  character  involving  questions  of 
ethics  and  professional  practices  concerning 
which  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts  but 
only  as  to  whether  the  acts  or  practices  in 
any  given  case  are  in  accordance  with  the 
adopted  code  of  ethics  of  our  profession  and 
society.  In  a  certain  sense,  the  decisions  of 
the  Practice  Committee  as  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  such  cases,  becomes 
the  common  law  in  engineering  practice,  the 
same  as  the  decisions  of  our  civil  courts  do  in 
every-day  life.  These  decisions  are  subject 
to  change  from  time  to  time  as  engineer- 
ing opinion  becomes  more  and  more  crys- 
tallized resulting  from  experience  and  in- 
vestigation. They  are  of  prime  importance 
because  they  are  written  and  can  be  referred 
to  from  time  to  time. 

The  second  class  comprises  those  cases 
concerning  which  there  is  no  agreement  as 
to  the  facts  but  on  the  contrary  a  decided 
disagreement  as  to  same.  Naturally  from 
such  a  state  of  affairs  a  controversy  can 
develop  which  may  be  far-reaching  as  to  its 
effects  on  the  welfare  of  individual  engineers, 
the  ])rofession,  and  the  good  will  of  the 
public.  Such  cases  usually  involve  con- 
siderable personal  feeling  and  unless  prop- 
erly decided  will  result  in  great  injury. 

Cases  of  the  second  class  require  careful 
handling  and  should  not  be  decided  except 
after  a  thorough  examination  of  all  facts 
and  eireumstanees  surrounding  the  con- 
troversy. In  some  of  tliese  controversies  an 
investigation  or  oj)en  hearing  slioidd  f)e 
held  to  wliieh  all  parties  interested  in  the 
controversy,  including  the  witnesses,  should 
he  invited  to  attend.  Plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant should  each  have  a  counsel  or  aid 
which  should  he  an  engineer,  not  an  attor- 
ney, and  the  i)roceedings  should  be  carried 
on  aeeordiiig  to  the  legal  rules  of  evidence 
and  written  record  of  such  rules.    Obviously 
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the  reason  for  this  is  only  to  bring  out 
clearly  the  facts  and  reduce  the  written 
record  of  the  court  reporter  to  a  minimum. 
All  witnesses  whose  testimony  is  to  be  con- 
sidered competent  should  be  required  to 
submit  to  voluntary  oath.  It  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Practice  Com- 
mittee, or  if  he  is  unable  to  serve,  another 
member  of  this  committee  designated  by 
him,  to  conduct  such  a  hearing  and  in  regu- 
lar course  of  routine  to  render  a  written 
decision  setting  forth  the  charges  made,  the 
facts  brought  out,  and  the  findings. 

The  appeal  from  such  a  decision  should 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Chairman,  be  to 
the  Board  of  Directors.  The  size  of  the 
Board  and  requirements  of  time  and  attend- 
ance in  person  at  the  meetings  make  it 
practically  impossible  to  acquaint  the 
Board  members  with  all  the  evidence  in 
detail.  Such  a  body,  already  busy  with 
matters  of  the  highest  importance  as  re- 
gards our  association,  would  necessarily  as 
a  matter  of  routine  have  to  approve  a 
decision  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Practice  Committee  because  they,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  could  not  each  and 
all  have  the  intimate  acc[uaintance  with  the 
facts  necessary  to  insure  an  independent 
decision. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  Chairman,  the 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Practice 
Committee  in  cases  of  this  character  should 
be  to  a  higher  tribunal,  known  as  the  Ju- 
dicial Committee,  to  consist  of  not  more 
than  three  members  qualified  and  appointed 
as  recommended  by  your  Committee  on 
Revision  of  the  Constitution.  This  com- 
mittee should  have  the  power  to  enforce  its 
own  decisions  and  those  of  the  Practice 
Committee  by  the  expulsion  of  the  trans- 
gressing member  without  recourse  to  a 
higher  authority.  Such  a  court  would  in- 
sure a  proper  and  thorough  consideration  of 
all  the  facts  in  any  given  case  and  its  work 
would  react  to  the  benefit  of  the  profession 
as  a  whole. 

Last  year,  attention  was  called  to  the 
desirability  of  giving  particular  attention 
to  the  engineer  in  public  service.  Evidently 
because  of  insufBcient  publicity  our  mem- 
bers are  not  familiar  with  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  last  convention  relative  to  the 


proper  conduct  of  an  engineer  in  public 
service  when  confronted  with  conditions  not 
conducive  to  the  public  welfare.  At  least 
only  one  case  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  National  Headquarters,  which  was 
disposed  of  promptly.  Engineers  in  public 
service  hold  a  tremendous  potentiality  for 
good  or  evil  practice  so  far  as  i)ublic  welfare 
is  concerned.  If  the  collective  conscience  of 
engineers  would  only  gras])  the  opportunity 
for  real  public  service,  some  considerable 
progress  in  public  esteem  and  confidence 
would  result  to  the  profession  generally  and 
worthy  engineers  individually.  To  do  this 
the  profession  must  clean  house  and  our 
society  should  be  the  leader  in  showing  the 
way.  ^Vhe^ever  opportunity  afifords,  a 
member,  guilty  of  accepting  a  public  en- 
gineering position  of  resjjonsibility  without 
possessing  the  requisite  experience,  knowl- 
edge, skill  or  ability  to  properly  fulfill  the 
office,  should  be  advised  thereof  and  show 
cause  why  a  resignation  would  not  be  in 
order.  Similarly,  when  there  is  evidence 
that  such  a  position  has  been  given  to  the 
recipient  because  of  his  willingness  to  "take 
orders"  from  unscrupulous  politicians  con- 
trary to  sound  public  policy. 

The  great  city  of  Chicago  and  state  of 
Illinois  are  not  controlled  by  the  same  fac- 
tion of  a  political  party.  The  public  press 
publishes  reports  concerning  the  gradual 
undermining  and  abolition  of  eflficient 
engineering  departments  and  bureaus  and 
the  replacement  thereof  with  political 
henchmen,  resulting  in  a  great  loss  to  the 
public  and  injury  to  old,  experienced  and 
efficient  engineering  employes.  In  the 
interest  of  the  individual  engineers  injured 
by  this  process,  the  profession  generally 
and  the  public  good,  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
such  charges  should  be  verified  and  there- 
fore the  following  resolution  is  offered  for 
your  consideration : 

Resolved,  That  the  various  chapters  of 
the  American  Association  of  Engineers  in 
the  state  of  Illinois,  independently  or  collec- 
tively as  they  may  elect,  investigate  in 
a  thorough  and  painstaking  manner  the 
status  of  the  jjractice  of  engineering  in  tliat 
state  and  political  subdivision  thereof.  The 
Board  of  Directors  are  instructed  to  aflFord 
assistance   and   guidance   if  requested   by 
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the  various  chapters  and  the  various  chap- 
ters are  required  to  make  progress  reports 
each  three  months  to  tlie  Board  of  Direc- 
tors so  tliat  a  full  and  comprehensive  report 
will  be  ready  for  the  next  annual  conven- 
tion for  its  consideration.  The  President  is 
directed  to  use  the  influence  of  his  office  to 
the  end  that  such  investigation  is  promptly 
begun  and  diligently  prosecuted  and  results 
of  such  investigation  given  proper  publicity 
for  tlie  common  interest  of  the  profession 
and  public. 

During  the  year  six  formal  cases,  Nos.  13, 
14,  1  j.  10,  17  and  19,  were  considered  by 
your  committee  and  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  publislied  in  the  Profes- 
sional Engineer  in  accordance  with  our 
Constitution  and  By-Laws.  Case  No.  18 
was  handled  by  your  Chairman  alone  and 


finally  disposed  of  by  your  Board,  but  as 
yet  has  not  been  published.  Besides  the 
above  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  not 
of  general  interest,  were  handled  by  your 
Chairman  informally. 

Obviously  the  problem  facing  the 
Association  is  a  large  one,  and  its  work 
is  beset  with  difficulties  of  many  kinds. 
The  danger  of  injustice  to  individuals  is 
ever  present,  but  the  guiding  principle 
of  service,  honest  service  based  upon 
truth,  can,  in  the  hands  of  farsighted 
forceful  men,  be  relied  upon  to  lead  on 
to  a  better  understanding  and  to  a 
sound  conception  of  the  duty  of  the 
engineer  whether  in  public  or  in  pri- 
vate practice. 
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Shall  Corporations  Be  Authorized  to  Practise 
Engineering? 

By  William  J.  Wilgus 
Consulting  Engineer,  New  York  City 

IIOn^D  a  corporation  practise  en-      economically    useful 


ginecring?  The  layman  will  per- 
haps at  first  thought  reply  in  the 
affirinativc,  always  with  the  ])rovision, 
however,  tiiat  tlie  engineering  service 
so  rendered  conforms  \nth  the  best 
[)rofessi()nal  standards  of  ])ractice;  and 
yet  the  (juostion  is  by  no  means  so 
easily  answered  when  considered  from 
all  sides  and  csjM'cially  from  tiio  point 
of  view  of  public  e\'])e(iiency. 

Is  it  not  generally  recognized  that  a 
coqH»ration  is  organized  and  adminis- 
tered primarily  for  gain?  W'v  are  not 
here  speaking  of  that  class  of  corpora- 
tions whi<-h  .serve  a  i)hiIanthropic  or 
charitable  cause,  ])ut  of  the  cvery-day 
business  corporation,  aggressively  "on 
the  make"  as  it  were,  and  reaching  o\i1 
vigorously  to  increase  its  ])owcr  and 
earning  ra])acity.  All  such  cf)rpora- 
tions  of  tliis  latter  cla.ss  as  are  ably 
administered,  strive  to  perform  some 


service.  Those 
wholly  or  partly  engaged  in  engineer- 
ing doubtless  endeavor  to  furnish  their 
clients  or  customers  with  engineering 
advice  and  skill  consistent  with  the 
highest  standards  of  the  engineering 
profession.  But  considering  the  very 
nature  of  the  corporation,  is  it  possible 
to  accomplish  this  purpose? 

May  we  not  draw  this  comparison 
between  the  purposes  of  a  corporation 
and  those  of  a  profession?  On  the  one 
hand,  a  profession  is  commonly  re- 
garded as,  and  may  be  defined  as,  a 
vocation  having  to  do  with  the  instruct- 
ing, guiding  and  advnsing  of  others,  or 
with  serving  them  in  some  art,  calling, 
vocation,  or  em])loyment  v\-ithin  the 
limitations  not  only  of  law  but  also  of 
rules  or  standards  known  as  a  code  of 
ethics.  On  the  other  hand,  a  typical 
engineering  corporation  is  organized, 
and  its  work  carried  on,  for  the  purpose 
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of  monetary  gain.  It  functions,  of 
course,  within  the  limits  proscri})ed  Ijy 
law  but  it  is  not  a  subscriber,  speaking 
broadly,  to  any  code  of  ethics,  profes- 
sional or  otherwise.  It  acts  as  a  cor- 
porate entity,  and  the  liability  of  its 
individual  owners  is  strictly  limited. 
In  a  sense,  it  is  an  instrument,  often 
with  large  financial  resijonsibility,  but 
wathout  soul.  Its  policies  are  of  neces- 
sity those  dictated  by  expediency  from 
its  own  self-interested  standpoints;  its 
object,  dividends,  and  these  as  large  as 
is  consistent  vnih  sound  commercial 
policy.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
"business  has  gain  as  its  principal  aim 
while  a  profession  has  service  as  its 
lode-star,  with  gain  as  a  by-product." 

The  Conflict  of  Interests 

An  engineer  retained  by  his  client 
occupies  the  same  relative  position  as 
the  lawyer  or  doctor.  His  client's  in- 
terests are  his  interests  in  so  far  as  they 
are  compatible  wath  truth,  ethics  and 
scientific  knowledge.  His  work  is  the 
solution  of  the  engineering  problems  of 
the  undertaking  in  such  manner  as  to 
provide  for  his  client,  engineering  skill, 
unbiased  by  self-interest  and  free  from 
any  outside  influence  or  pressure  which 
could  be  detrimental  to  his  client. 

Not  so  the  corporation,  with  an  en- 
gineering staff,  highly  skilled  though  it 
may  be,  financed  by  bankers  and  per- 
haps influenced  and  even  controlled  by 
manufacturers.  Here  we  have  many 
interests  and  often  those  of  the  engi- 
neering staff,  ordinarily  supposed  to 
represent  the  client,  that  is  to  say,  the 
public,  are  sadly  subordinate.  The 
manufacturers  believe  their  products 
to  be  the  best  obtainable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  "client."  Why,  then, 
should  not  the  engineers  which  the  cor- 
poration employs  be  requested  to 
specify  them?  Wlien  we  consider  the 
position  of  the  individuals  composing 
the  engineering  staff  of  such  a  company 


we  recognize  at  once  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  masters  to  be  served.  Is  it  re- 
marka})le  that  the  interests  of  the  client 
inevitably  suffer  under  such  condi- 
tions? 

In  view  of  the  arguments  thus  far 
presented  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that 
no  group  of  non-engineers  can  hope, 
under  the  guise  of  an  engineering  cor- 
poration, to  offer  engineering  services 
without  at  least  arousing  suspicion  as 
to  their  real  purposes.  It  is  emphati- 
cally not  in  the  public  interest  for  a 
corporation  ostensibly  to  pose  as  a  pro- 
fessional body  when  its  allied  or  col- 
lateral interests  are  such  as  to  influence 
its  engineering  judgment.  Engineers 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  ethics  of 
their  profession,  resent  undue  influence 
exerted  upon  them  which  wall  in  any 
way  hamper  their  freedom  of  action  or 
of  thought.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to 
see  how  these  engineering  corporations 
are  to  provide  themselves  with  the 
highest  grade  of  engineering  talent,  or, 
indeed,  with  any  engineers  at  all,  except 
those  who  are  willing  to  subject  them- 
selves and  their  work  to  the  suspicion 
of  improper  influence  on  the  part  of 
their  employers. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  Governor  of  New 
York  by  a  committee  of  leading  en- 
gineers forcefully  presents  arguments 
against  the  licensing  of  corporations 
for  the  practice  of  engineering. 

\Miat  is  viewed  by  us  with  alarm  is  the 
sanctioning  of  a  condition  under  which  an 
engineering  corporation  may  have  bankers, 
manufacturers  and  contractors  on  its  board 
who  may  so  dominate  its  policy  as  to  in- 
fluence its  management,  including  its  en- 
gineering employes,  in  the  preparation  of 
reports,  plans,  contracts  and  specifications 
and  in  the  supervision  of  work,  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  favor  the  outride  interests  of  such 
directors  to  the  injury  of  the  client  (the 
public).  This  is  no  idle  fear.  In  the  case  of 
common  carriers  this  practice  of  interlock- 
ing directorates  is  forbidden  by  law. 
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The  professional  engineer  in  the  employ 
of  an  engineering  corporation  or  unre- 
stricted partnership,  made  up  in  whole  or 
part  of  non-engineers,  is  relegated  to  a  posi- 
tion of  anonymity  t)r  that  of  the  servant, 
relieving  him  of  all  professional  responsi- 
bility to  the  client  and  placing  liim  under 
the  direction  (;f  those  whose  primary  inter- 
est is  a  banker's  or  contractor's  profit. 

The  professional  engineer  who  signs  a 
report  or  an  engineering  plan  or  specifica- 
tion is  personally  responsible.  The  engineer 
who  works  for  an  engineering  corporation 
controlled  by  bankers  or  contractors  is  re- 
sponsible only  to  the  corporation  upon 
which  no  equivalent  responsil)ility  is  im- 
posed by  the  State. 

In  a  word,  the  engineering  corjjoration, 
by  whicli  the  engineer  is  employed  or  with 
which  he  is  associated,  is  responsible  only 
in  a  legal  sense,  and  cannot  be  held  for  vio- 
lation.s  of  a  code  of  ethics  to  which  it  is  not 
a  subscriber. 

The  interposition  of  the  impersonal  cor- 
poration between  the  client  and  the  pro- 
fessional engineer  frees  the  latter  from  the 
res|j()nsibility  for  tlie  iui|)rofessional  acts  of 
his  employer. 

Corporations  are  free  blatantly  to  adver- 
tise and  to  solicit  patronage,  wliile  inde- 
pendent engineers  are  restrained  from 
tloing  s«j  either  by  good  taste  or  by  profes- 
sional ethics.  In  fact  there  are  well-known 
instances  of  i)ractices  by  engineering  cor- 
porations and  unrestricted  jjartnerships 
whicli  arc  in  direct  violation  of  the  profes- 
sional «-tliics  to  wliich  some  of  their  officers 
or  members  in  their  individual  capacities 
hav«'  subs<rilH-d.  This  is  unfair  to  the  in- 
d.|).n<lcnt  engiiH-er  and  destructive  of  that 
liigli  respect  for  the  jjrofession  which  is  of 

public  CotlCtTM. 

It  liiLs  been  said  that  the  public  interest 
will  be  best  promoted  by  recognizing  by  law 
the  right  of  corporations  to  |)racticc  the 
profession  of  <Migiiieering.  because  tlie  tend- 
en«-y  of  th«-  times  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
performance  of  work  by  <-orporate  aggrega- 
tions of  capital  and  brains  not  feasible  in 
the  ca,se  of  the  individual  or  independ«'nt 
euKiiu-tT.  This  may  i)erhaps  be  elTectively 
nii-vv.r,.,!    |,y   pointing   to   recent    work   of 


great  magnitude  performed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  independent  engineers,  as  follows: 

1.  Barge  and  ship  canals,  including  ter- 
minals. 

2.  Catskill  Water  Supply. 

3.  Subwav  svstem  of  the  Citv  of  New 
York. 

4.  Great  tunnels  and  bridges. 

5.  Great  railway  terminals,  including  the 
Grand  Central  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
New  York  terminals. 

G.  Electrification  of  steam  railroads,  in- 
cluding the  New  York  Central,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Long  Island  railroads,  with  their 
collateral  improvements. 

7.  Rehabilitation  of  great  trunk  lines 
for  heavy  motive  power. 

8.  Vast  system  of  highway  improve- 
ments. 

9.  Port,  railroad  and  other  construction 
required  for  our  Army  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  further  answer  to  this  statement  lies 
in  recent  disclosures  in  the  business  world. 
Certainly  it  is  not  in  the  public  interest  to 
favor  the  interposition  of  ethicless-business 
between  the  professional  engineer  and  the 
public. 

It  would  be  clearly  wrong  to  restrict 
or  hinder  the  employment  in  a  profes- 
sional capacity  of  engineers  by  corpo- 
rations, but  it  is  certainly  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  engineering  ethics  for 
these  corporations  to  offer  the  services 
of  their  emj^loyed  engineers  to  the  pub- 
lic; nor  is  it  for  the  public  good.  The 
corporation  comimsed  entirely  of  en- 
gineers, all  adhering  to  the  recognized 
standards  of  professional  ethics  and 
without  "entangling  alliances,"  may 
be  able  to  render  effective  service. 
Tiiere  seems  to  be  no  adequate  grounds, 
however,  for  the  incorporation  of  such 
a  body  of  engineers  and  there  are 
strong  reasons  against  it,  chief  of 
whicli,  j)erha])s,  is  the  sus])icion  rightly 
or  wrongly  attaclu^l  by  the  ])ublic  to 
any  cor])orate  body  posing  as  profes- 
sional and  professing  its  allegiance  to 
|)rofcssioiial  ideals. 
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A  Proposed  Code  of  Ethics  for  All  Engineers 

By  A.  G.  Christie 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  of  American  Engineering  Societies 


ENGINEERING  is  slowly  estab- 
lishing itself  as  a  profession. 
Some  people  question  whether  it  is  a 
true  profession  or  a  business.  Let  us 
note  how  a  profession  is  defined  and 
then  we  can  determine  at  once  whether 
the  term  "profession"  applies  to  en- 
gineering. 

A  professional  man  must  have  ob- 
tained some  preliminary  attainments 
in  special  knowledge  and  some  measure 
of  learning,  as  distinguished  from  the 
mere  skill  that  comes  from  experience 
as  an  administrator  or  as  a  mechanic. 
He  must  also  apply  such  knowledge  in 
practical  dealings  with  the  affairs  of 
others,  rather  than  in  mere  study  or 
investigation  for  his  own  purposes.  A 
professional  career  implies  a  sense  of 
pul)lic  responsibility  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  certain  social  objectives. 
In  other  words,  the  professional  man 
must  be  ready  to  render  public  service 
where  his  special  training  and  experi- 
ence makes  him  particularly  fitted  to  do 
the  work.  Finally,  he  must  adhere  to 
the  code  of  ethics  of  his  particular  pro- 
fession, which  should  be  so  well  known 
by  the  public  that  they  understand 
what  to  expect  of  that  particular  class 
of  professional  men. 

The  engineer  is  being  called  upon 
more  and  more  to  render  public  service. 
He  possesses  special  knowledge  of  his 
particular  branch,  which  he  applies 
practically  in  advising  others  or  in  serv- 
ing their  interests  or  welfare  in  the 
practice  of  the  art  of  engineering.  It  is 
quite  logical,  therefore,  to  conclude 
that  engineering  can  be  ranked  among 
the  professions,  together  with  law  and 
medicine.  It  is  secondary  that,  up  to 
the  present  time,  engineering  has  not 
had   a   common   code   of   ethics   well 


known  to  the  public  at  large,  although 
individual  societies  have  had  their  own 
codes. 

No  Established  Code  of  Ethics 
Among  Engineers 

The  profession  of  medicine  has  had 
an  ethical  code  since  the  days  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  possibly  even  earlier.  As 
law  courts  developed,  custom  and  usage 
established  certain  retiuircments  of  an 
ethical  character  to  ])c  fulfilled  l)y  those 
who  practised  in  the  courts  as  lawyers 
and  by  those  who  administered  the  law 
as  judges.  The  ethical  standards  of 
these  two  professions  have  been  slowly 
developed  throughout  the  centuries, 
until  now  both  have  well  defined  and 
very  complete  codes,  covering  all  the 
usual  contingencies  that  may  occur  in 
professional  practice.  These  respec- 
tive codes  serve  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  profession  and  its  high  regard  l)y  the 
general  public  because  they  are  accepted 
by  most  doctors  and  lawyers,  and  are 
carefully  administered. 

Engineering,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
relatively  young  profession.  True, 
there  were  military  and  civil  engineers 
in  the  old  days  and  many  of  the  instru- 
ments still  in  use  were  first  develoi)ed 
by  the  ancients.  However,  the  great 
inventions  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  industrial 
development  that  followed  during  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
turned  men's  minds  from  philosophy 
towards  the  study  of  science  and  its 
applications  to  the  uses  and  conven- 
iences of  man.  New  l)r;uuhes  of  engi- 
neering developed  as  the  art  broadened, 
until  there  were  at  least  three  well- 
recognized  branches  of  the  profession, 
viz.,    civil,    mining    and    mechanical 
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engineering.  Afterwards  electrical, 
chemical,  metallurgical,  sanitary,  au- 
tomotive and  many  other  branches  of 
engineering  came  into  existence. 

In  the  early  days  there  were  no 
technical  schools  or  universities  to 
train  men  for  engineering.  The  young 
engineer  secured  his  training  by  years 
of  apprenticeship  under  one  of  the  older 
men  or  else  he  applied  himself  mentally 
and  physically  to  some  particular 
problem  until  he  became  a  master  of  it, 
and  thus  became  leader  in  his  particu- 
lar line  of  endeavor.  This  was  the  case 
of  the  late  John  Fritz,  one  of  America's 
pioneers  in  steel  production.  Later  on, 
colleges  of  engineering  were  founded. 
While  many  leading  engineers  of  the 
{)resent  day  have  not  had  the  benefit  of 
a  college  education,  they  have,  by  their 
own  personal  efforts  and  achievements, 
well  earned  for  themselves  the  right  to 
Ije  considered  members  of  the  engineer- 
ing ])rofession.  The  diversity  of  the 
engineering  profession  and  the  various 
methods  by  which  one  may  train  him- 
self to  be  an  engineer,  are  the  main  fac- 
tors that  differentiate  engineering  from 
the  ])rofessions  of  law  and  medicine  and 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to  formulate 
any  legal  regulations  concerning  who 
may  call  themselves  engineers. 

In  law  and  medicine  all  Avho  enter  the 
profession  must  ])ursue  certain  definite 
courses  of  .study  and  must  demonstrate 
l>y  examinations  before  recognized 
boards  that  tlicv  have  achieved  adegree 
of  ])ro(ifi('iu'y  in  certain  fundamental 
studies  before  they  are  admitted  to 
|)ractise  their  vocation. 

In  engineering,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  have  been  many  engiiietTs  of  the 
highest  rank,  likeCieorgeWestJughouse, 
Thonias  Kdison  and  John  Fritz,  who 
would  have  been  debarred  from  the 
profession  if  they  luid  had  to  i)as.s  exam- 
ination-, for  admission.  It  is  this  wide 
div(>rsity  in  the  character  of  training 
for    the    engineering    i)rofession    that 


makes  it  practically  impossible  to  re- 
quire engineers  to  be  licensed  by  exami- 
nation. It  is  also  a  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  formulation  of  a  common 
code  of  ethics.  Engineers  have  not 
been  trained  to  take  any  specific  view- 
point regarding  professional  conduct, 
and  practice  in  the  various  branches 
therefore  differs  in  certain  details.  In 
the  future  it  should  be  the  function  of 
engineering  colleges  to  develop  among 
students  a  greater  sense  of  professional 
unity  than  at  present,  and  a  better 
understanding  of  what  constitutes  prop- 
er professional  conduct  as  expressed 
in  the  common  code  of  ethics.  Such 
action  will  greatly  enhance  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  engineering  profes- 
sion. 

Organization  Among  Engineers 

The  lack  of  an  engineering  literature 
in  the  early  days  led  engineers  to  come 
together  in  societies  for  the  interchange 
of  technical  information.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers in  England,  established  on 
January  2,  1818.  The  objects  of  this 
historic  institute  were  stated  as  follows : 
"For  the  general  advancement  of  me- 
chanical science  and  more  particularly 
for  promoting  the  acquisition  of  that 
species  of  knowledge  which  constitutes 
the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer,  being 
the  art  of  directing  the  great  sources  of 
power  in  nature  for  the  use  and  con- 
venience of  man." 

The  first  American  organization  was 
the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
organized  July  3,  1848.  The  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  was  organ- 
ized in  1852,  followed  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  (now  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers),  started  in 
1871.  The  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers  was  founded  in 
1880.  The  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  was  organized  in 
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1884.  The  American  Society  of  Heat- 
ing and  Ventilating  Engineers  was 
established  in  1894. 

Probably  the  first  engineering  organi- 
zation to  develop  a  code  of  ethics  was 
the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
England.  Their  code,  consisting  of 
only  six  clauses,  set  the  standards  of 
the  profession  in  England  for  many 
years,  and  is  still  followed. 

During  the  early  years  of  each  of  the 
American  organizations,  its  member- 
ship was  generally  limited  to  the  leaders 
of  that  respective  branch  of  engineer- 
ing. These  men  devoted  themselves 
largely  to  interchange  of  technical  in- 
formation in  order  to  broaden  their 
experience  in  their  particular  line. 
Later  on,  practical  engineering  stand- 
ards received  attention.  These  two 
factors,  the  exchange  of  technical  in- 
formation and  the  establishment  of 
engineering  standards,  are  still  the 
most  important  functions  of  our  lead- 
ing engineering  societies. 

Within  the  last  two  decades  engineers 
have  turned  their  attention  to  adminis- 
trative as  well  as  to  purely  technical 
work  and  have  applied  the  engineering 
methods  of  analysis  to  business  and 
even  to  the  problems  of  government. 
Engineers,  in  many  capacities,  ren- 
dered professional  services  of  the  high- 
est order  during  the  late  World  War. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  called  an  "  engineers' 
war."  In  Canada,  Mr.  Thomas  Deacon, 
an  engineer,  was  Mayor  of  Winnipeg 
during  the  years  of  its  most  rapid 
development,  and  conceived  and  put 
through  many  of  the  most  important 
of  the  city's  undertakings.  Mr.  Her- 
bert Hoover,  an  engineer,  as  Director 
of  the  Belgian  Relief  during  the  Euro- 
pean War,  and  later  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  the  United  States,  has 
rendered  public  service  of  a  high  order. 

The  general  public  has  been  slow  to 
recognize  engineering  as  a  profession 
and  has  failed  until  recently  to  dis- 


tinguish between  the  trained  engineer 
and  the  mechanic  or  contractor.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  engineers 
have  had  no  established  common  rules 
of  professional  ethics  that  they  recog- 
nize among  themselves  or  that  are 
generally  understood.  The  public 
knows  that  doctors  and  lawyers  are 
bound  to  abide  by  certain  recognized 
rules  of  conduct.  Not  finding  the  same 
character  of  obligations  imposed  upon 
engineers,  people  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize them  as  members  of  a  profession. 

Early  Attempts  at  the  Formula- 
tion OF  a  Code 

About  fifteen  years  ago  this  situa- 
tion received  the  attention  of  leaders 
in  various  American  engineering  socie- 
ties, and  committees  were  appointed 
to  draw  up  codes  of  ethics  for  several 
of  these  organizations.  These  com- 
mittees did  excellent  pioneer  work  and 
wrote  some  splendid  codes  which,  when 
analj'zed,  show  that  the  same  high 
motives  prevailed  in  the  various 
branches  of  engineering,  although  ex- 
pressed differently  in  the  several  ver- 
sions. The  early  codes  can  be  foimd  in 
the  publications  of  the  various  organi- 
zations. Naturally  there  were  some 
points  on  which  the  different  codes 
were  not  in  agreement.  A  difficulty 
arose  when  the  question  of  administer- 
ing these  codes  came  up  for  considera- 
tion, due  to  the  fact  that  what  was 
forbidden  in  one  code  might  be  tolerated 
in  another.  The  engineer  who  belonged 
to  more  than  one  society  was  fre- 
quently in  a  dilemma  from  these  con- 
flicting rules.  The  codes  in  each  case 
simply  reflected  the  practice  of  the 
profession  at  that  time.  Engineers  had 
not  then  reached  the  point  where  they 
acted  as  a  unit.  Committees  on  pro- 
fessional conduct  were  appointed  in 
various  societies,  but  due  to  insuflacient 
authority  and  to  other  causes,  they 
have  never  functioned  in  the  way  that 
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they  were  intended.  This  was  partly 
due  to  the  attitude  of  engineers  them- 
selves. They  have  been  reluctant  to 
act  as  policemen  and  to  inaugurate  a 
case  against  a  fellow  engineer,  even 
though  he  may  have  been  guilty  of 
professional  misconduct.  The  medical 
societies,  on  the  other  hand,  spend 
large  sums  each  year  in  keeping  fakers 
and  dishonest  practitioners  out  of  the 
l)rofession. 

Furthermore,  the  constitution  of 
certain  of  the  engineering  societies 
lacked  any  ])rovision  for  disciplining  its 
members  when  found  guilty  of  such 
misconduct.  Hence  these  administra- 
tive committees  usually  ceased  to  func- 
tion, and  the  codes  of  ethics  of  such 
societies  have  generally  been  forgotten. 
The  membcrshi])  of  all  orgaiiizations 
lias  increased  ra])j<ily  in  recent  years 
and  many  of  the  present  members  do 
not  know  that  their  particular  organi- 
zation ever  had  a  code  of  ethics.  In 
fact,  even  the  ])  resident  of  one  of  the 
national  societV^s  recently  ruled  from 
the  chair  that  the  society  had  no  code 
of  ethics,  as  lie  was  not  a  member  when 
one  had  been  adopted  several  years 
earlier  and  it  had  never  been  called  to 
his  attention  since  he  became  a  mem- 
ber. 

The  late  IshamRanflol])h.  of  Chicago, 
wrote  an  excellent  code  entitled  ''The 
Kiiginccr's  A]t])licd  Ethics"  for  the 
.\ni<ric;in  Association  of  Engineers, 
.iiKJ.  to  tlicir  credit,  it  should  be  said 
that  they  ha^'(>  ma(h»  a  sincere  effort  to 
achuinistcr  this  code  eH'cctivciy. 

The  late  war  brought  about  a  s])irit- 
ual  awakening  throughout  America, 
and  this  led  many  engineers  to  give 
scrio  tis  consideration  to  the  status  of 
their  profession.  During  the  fall  of 
H)l!>.  Dean  M.  E.  Cooley.  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chnnical  Engineers,  aj)jK)inted  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  the  writer  was  chair- 
man, to  report  on  the  code  of  ethics  of 


that  society  and  its  administration. 
Only  one  member  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Main,  had  previously 
taken  much  interest  in  professional 
ethics.  Some  time  had  therefore  to  be 
devoted  to  a  study  of  ethics  and  of  the 
society's  code  which  had  been  adopted 
in  1913.  In  the  spring  of  1920  the 
committee  reported  to  the  society  that 
the  former  code  seemed  too  long  and 
had  been  generally  forgotten  by  the 
members.  A  preliminary  draft  of  a 
shorter  code  was  offered  for  discussion. 
This  was  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mittee, who  gave  the  matter  further 
consideration.  A  second  report  was 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
society  in  December,  1920,  where  a  pro- 
visional draft  of  a  code  of  ethics  and 
suggestions  for  its  administration  were 
debated  at  length.  The  committee 
appreciated  the  desirability  of  a  com- 
mon code  of  ethics  for  all  engineers  in 
every  branch  of  the  profession  and 
suggested  that  action  be  taken  to  pre- 
pare such  a  common  code.  The  society 
again  referred  the  report  back  to  the 
committee  with  the  recommendation 
that  an  effort  be  made  to  prepare  such 
a  common  code  of  ethics  for  the  whole 
engineering  profession. 

Organization  of  the  Joint 
Committee 

In  the  meantime  the  Federated 
American  Engineering  Societies  had 
been  organized  and  the  engineering  pro- 
fession had  gained  a  new  feeling  of  unity 
of  ])ur])ose.  At  first  it  was  thought 
that  the  ])reparation  of  a  common  code 
of  ethics  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
new  federation.  However,  this  organi- 
zation had  already  undertaken  the 
investigation  of  waste  in  industry  and 
other  urgent  matters  were  demanding 
its  attention.  It  was  therefore  thought 
best  to  leave  the  matter  of  a  common 
code  of  ethics  with  the  member  societies. 
It  was  further  considered  advisable  to 
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have  a  relatively  small  informal  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  code,  rather  than 
a  large  unwieldy  formal  committee. 
Invitations  were  therefore  sent  to  sev- 
eral representative  societies  to  delegate 
certain  of  their  members  to  serve  on 
this  informal  committee.  This  action 
was  taken  l)y  most  of  the  societies. 
The  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  however,  left  the  question  in 
the  hands  of  their  Committee  on  Pro- 
fessional Conduct,  who  afterwards  took 
part  in  the  informal  deliberations  on 
the  code. 

The  Joint  Committee  faced  a  tre- 
mendous problem.  Doctors  and  law- 
yers serve  a  limited  clientele  in  what 
might  be  described  as  a  consulting 
capacity,  corresponding  in  a  way 
to  the  consulting  engineer.  A  vast 
majority  of  engineers  are  employed 
by  corporations,  commissions,  govern- 
mental bodies  and  private  individuals 
in  administrative,  managerial,  sales, 
manufacturing  and  technical  work.  A 
lesser  number  are  consulting  engineers. 
It  is  a  difficult  task  to  define  the  obliga- 
tion of  engineer  to  client  or  employer 
and  the  attitude  of  the  engineer  to 
fellow  engineers,  to  the  public,  and  to 
technical  and  other  educational  institu- 
tions. Since  the  committees  appointed 
to  administer  the  former  codes  had 
dealt  with  practically  no  cases,  there 
were  no  so-called  "court  decisions"  to 
assist  the  Committee  in  defining  good 
professional  conduct.  Furthermore, 
there  were  differences  in  practice  on 
certain  details  among  the  various  pro- 
fessions which  had  to  be  harmonized. 
The  Joint  Committee,  at  its  first  meet- 
ing, therefore,  decided  that  a  short 
simple  code  of  ethics,  expressed  in  gen- 
eral terms,  was  the  only  one  possible 
under  the  present  circumstances  and 
further,  that  the  code  should,  if  possi- 
ble, be  no  longer  than  could  be  written 
on  a  single  sheet  of  typewriter  paper, 
so  that  it  might  be  more  easily  kept 


before  the  members  of  the  profession. 
Such  a  code  would  l)e  less  likely  to  l)e 
laid  aside  and  forgotten  than  a  lengthy 
explanatory  dissertation. 

It  is  human  nature  to  dislike  rules 
that  prohibit  certain  acts,  such  as 
"Thou  shalt  not  do  so-and-so. "  It  was 
therefore  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
that  the  new  code  would  make  a 
stronger  appeal  and  would  have  greater 
dignity  if  ex])ressed  in  positive  rather 
than  negative  language,  and  this  idea 
was  paramount  in  the  formulation  of 
the  code.  Committees  on  professional 
conduct  were  recommended  in  each 
society  to  interpret  and  administer  the 
new  code  and  a  committee  to  act  as  a 
supreme  court  was  suggested  to  har- 
monize interpretations  among  the  dif- 
ferent societies.  If  this  procedure  is 
adopted  it  will  be  possible  in  later  years 
to  have  another  committee  add  either 
additional  clauses  or  explanations  to 
the  code  based  on  the  decisions  and 
interpretations  of  these  committees 
and  on  the  development  of  i)rofessional 
thought  among  engineers  themselves. 

Men  do  not  always  understand  the 
same  meaning  to  be  conveyed  by  a  cer- 
tain word.  Hence  even  after  the  fun- 
damental ideas  of  good  professional 
conduct  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  a 
rough  draft  of  the  code  was  prepared, 
much  time  was  spent  in  clothing  these 
ideas  in  simple  English  words  that 
would  be  acce])table  to  the  whole  Coni- 
mittee.  Valuable  assistance  in  this 
work  was  rendered  by  friends  in  the 
legal  profession  and  by  certain  pro- 
fessors of  English.  The  task,  however, 
was  finally  accomplished  and  the  final 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  reads  as 
follows: 

Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  a 
Code  of  Ethics  for  Engineers 
The  Joint  Committee  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  Society  of  Ci\'il 
Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Min- 
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ing  and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
the  American  Society  of  Heating  and  Ven- 
tilating Engineers,  appointed  to  consider  a 
Code  of  Ethics  for  Engineers,  recommends, 
after  deliberate  consideration,  that  each 
participating  Institute  or  Society  adopt  the 
short  simple  Code  of  Ethics  which  follows : 

A  Code  of  Ethics  fok  Engineers 
Engineering  work  has  become  an  increas- 
ingly important  factor  in  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
nninity.  The  Engineering  Profession  is 
held  responsible  for  the  planning,  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  such  work  and  is 
entitled  to  the  position  and  authority 
which  will  enable  it  to  discharge  this  re- 
sponsibility and  to  render  effective  service 
to  humanity. 

Thatthedignity  of  theirchosen  profession 
may  be  maintained,  it  is  tlie  duty  of  all 
Engineers  to  conduct  themselves  according 
to  the  principles  of  the  following  Code  of 
VAhks: 

1.  The  Engineer  will  carry  on  his  pro- 
feiisional  work  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to 
employes  and  contractors,  fidelity  to  clients 
and  emi)loycrs,  loyalty  to  his  country  and 
devotion  to  high  ideals  of  courtesy  and  per- 
sonal honor. 

2.  H<-  will  n-frain  from  associating  him- 
self with  or  allowing  the  use  of  his  name  by 
an  fnttT|)risc  of  c|U('stionable  cliaracter. 

;{.  He  will  advertise  only  in  a  dignified 
manner,  l»eing  careful  to  avoid  misleatling 
Htatements. 

4.  He  will  regard  as  confidential  any  in- 
formation obUiined  by  him  {is  to  the  busi- 
ness affairs  an<l  t«'('luiical  methods  or  proc- 
esses of  a  client  or  cmidoyer. 

5.  He  will  inform  a  client  or  employer  of 
any  business  coiuieetions,  interests  or 
aflilialions  which  might  influence  his  judg- 
ment or  impair  the  disinterested  quality  of 
his  services. 

f).  He  will  refrain  from  using  any  improp- 
er or  questionable  metluKls  of  soliciting 
profe-ssioiud  work  and  will  decliiu-  to  pay  or 
to  accept  commissiims  for  .securing  such 
work. 

7.  He  will  accept  compensation,  financial 
or  othcrw  ise,  for  u  particular  service  from 


one  source  only,  except  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge and  consent  of  all  interested  parties. 

8.  He  will  not  use  unfair  means  to  win 
professional  advancement  or  to  injure  the 
chances  of  another  engineer  to  secure  and 
liold  employment. 

9.  He  will  cooperate  in  upbuilding  the 
Engineering  Profession  by  exchanging  gen- 
eral information  and  experience  with  his 
fellow  engineers  and  students  of  engineering 
and  also  by  contributing  to  the  work  of 
engineering  societies,  schools  of  applied 
science  and  the  technical  press. 

10.  He  will  interest  himself  in  the  public 
welfare  in  behalf  of  which  he  will  be  ready 
to  apply  his  special  knowledge,  skill  and 
training  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  mankind. 

These  ten  general  clauses  can,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee,  be  interpre- 
ted to  cover  all  cases  of  questionable 
conduct  that  may  arise  in  the  engineer- 
ing profession.  It  will  be  necessary 
during  the  first  few  years  following 
their  adoption,  to  have  many  specific 
interpretations  rendered  on  certain 
clauses  where  professional  practice  is 
not  wholly  standardized.  The  Com- 
mittee recognized  this  need  and  gave 
much  consideration  to  methods  to  meet 
this  situation  and  to  permit  the  adjust- 
ment of  engineering  thought  to  single 
viewpoints  as  developed  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  code.  The  standing 
committees  on  professional  conduct  in 
each  organization  and  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  all  organizations  will  serve  to 
make  workable  rules  of  these  clauses. 

In  order  that  this  code  should  not 
])rove  a  dead  letter  on  each  society's 
records,  the  Joint  Committee  made  the 
further  recommendations  in  its  report 
to  care  for  the  administration  of  the 
common  code  of  ethics  as  follows: 

The  Committee  further  recommends  that 
the  following  method  of  interpreting  and 
administering  the  Code  be  adopted  by  each 
I)articipating  Institute  or  Society  after  any 
necessary  provisions  have  been  made  in 
the  Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  organi- 
zation. 
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"The  President  of  each  Society  or  Insti- 
tute shall  appoint  a  Standing  Committee  on 
Professional  Conduct  to  administer  the  Code 
of  Ethics.  The  duties  of  such  a  Committee 
shall  be  to  interpret  the  Code  and  to  render 
opinions  on  any  cases  of  questionable  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  members  that  may  be 
submitted  to  the  Committee.  These  inter- 
pretations shall  be  reported  to  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  the  Institute  or  Society  who 
may  approve  these  interpretations,  or  take 
such  other  action  as  may  seem  just  and 
necessary.  The  reports  of  the  Committee 
on  Professional  Conduct  when  approved 
by  the  Executive  Board,  shall  be  printed  in 
abstract  and  in  anonymous  form  in  the  In- 
stitute's or  Society's  monthly  journal  for  the 
instruction  and  guidance  of  fellow  members. 

This  Committee  on  Professional  Conduct 
shall  be  appointed  in  each  Institute  or  So- 
ciety by  the  President  holding  office  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Code  and  shall 
consist  of  five  members,  one  appointed  for 
five  years,  one  for  four  years,  a  third  for 
three  years,  a  fourth  for  two  years  and  a 
fifth  member  for  one  year  only.  Thereafter, 
the  President  then  holding  office  shall 
appoint  one  member  annually  to  serve  for 
five  years,  and  shall  also  fill  any  vacancies 
that  may  occur  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
member  who  has  withdrawn.  These  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  from  among  the 
older  members  of  the  Institute  or  Society, 
so  that  advantage  may  be  taken  of  their 
mature  experience  and  judgment.  The 
Committee  after  appointment  shall  elect  its 
own  Chairman  and  Secretary.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  have  power  to  secure  evidence 
or  other  information  in  any  particular  case, 
not  only  from  the  organization's  own  mem- 
bers, but  if  it  should  seem  desirable,  from 
men  in  other  professions.  The  Committee 
may  also  appoint  sub-committees  to  consid- 
er certain  cases  when  deemed  necessary. 

This  Committee  shall  investigate  all  com- 
plaints submitted  to  it  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Institute  or  Society  bearing  upon  the 
professional  conduct  of  any  member  and 
after  the  member  involved  has  been  given  a 
fair  opportunity  to  be  heard,  the  Committee 
shall  report  its  findings  to  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Institute  or  Society.  This 
report  may  in  some  cases  suggest  certain 
procedure  to  the  Executive  Board. 


The  Executive  liuard  of  the  Institute  or 
Society  shall  have  power  to  act  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Committee  on  Profes- 
sional Conduct,  either  (1)  to  censure  by 
letter  the  conduct  of  the  member  who  lias 
acted  contrary  to  the  Code,  if  the  breach  is 
of  a  minor  character,  or  (2)  to  cause  the 
member's  name  to  be  stricken  from  the  roll 
of  the  Institute  or  Society. 

Copies  of  all  reports  made  by  a  Committee 
on  Professional  Conduct  to  the  Executive 
Board  of  each  Institute  or  Society  shall  be 
furnished  to  each  other  Committee  on 
Professional  Conduct  administering  the 
Code.  This  will  keep  each  Committee 
advised  of  the  interpretations  of  other  Com- 
mittees, and  in  time  an  extended  interpre- 
tation of  the  Code  can  be  written  based  on 
the  reports  of  the  various  Committees  on 
Professional  Conduct. 

As  interpretations  of  the  various  Com- 
mittees on  Professional  Conduct  adminis- 
tering this  Code  may  vary  at  times,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  Chairmen  of  these 
Committees  of  the  various  Institutes  or 
Societies  be  authorized  to  act  as  a  Joint 
Committee  to  review  such  differing  inter- 
pretations and  to  bring  them  into  unity 
with  one  another. 

As  a  matter  of  record,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  representative  character  of 
the  Joint  Committee,  which  was  com- 
posed of  the  f ollounng  members : 

Joint  Committee  on  Code  of  Ethics 


A.  S. 
A.  S. 

A.I. 
A.I. 

A.  S. 
A.  S. 
A.  S. 
A.  S. 
A.  S. 

A.I. 
A.I. 
A.I. 
A.I. 
A.I. 

A.  S. 
A.  S. 

A.  S. 


C.  E— C.  C.  Elwell 

C.  E.— A.  M.  Hunt 

M.  &  M.  E.— J.  Parke  Channing 

M.  &  M.  E.— Philip  W.  Henry 

— A.  G.  Christie,  Chairman 

— H.  J.  Hinchey 

— Chas.  T.  Main 

— J.  V.  Martenis 

— Robert  Sibley 

—Comfort  A.  Adams 

— G.  Faccioli 

—George  F.  Sever 

-L.  B.  Still  well 

-S.  S.  Wheeler 


M.  E 
M.  E 
M.  E 
M.  E 
M.  E 

E.  E. 
E.  E. 
E.  E. 
E.  E.- 
E.  E. 

H.  V. 
H.  V. 
H.  V. 


E.— Frank  T.  Chapman 
E.— S.  A.  Jellett 
E.— Perry  West 
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This  is  the  first  joint  endeavor  of 
American  engineers  to  provide  the  very 
necessary  ethical  standards  of  their  pro- 
fession. Since  the  code  is  in  general 
terms  only,  many  will  wish  further 
interpretations  and  ex])lanations  of  the 
various  clauses.  Much  might  he  written 
on  this  subject  and  some  additional 
thoughts  might  be  contributed.  The 
code,  however,  has  not  l)een  accepted 
as  a  ])rofessional  standard  at  the  time 
that  this  is  written.  Any  elaborations 
would  therefore  be  merely  i)ersonal 
opinions  of  the  writer  which  might 
later  prove  embarrassing  to  committees 
on  professional  conduct.  It  therefore 
seems  best  at  the  present  moment  to 
attemjjt  no  further  discussions  of  the 
various  clauses. 

The  more  fact  that  such  a  code  has 
been  drafted  by  such  a  representative 
committee  is  in  itself  a  significant 
accomplishment.  A  few  years  ago 
engineers  ])ublicly  stated  that  such  a 
thing  could  not  be  done.  Even  if  the 
report  and  code  are  a(lo])ted,  much 
still  remains  to  be  done.  Decisions  and 
interpretations  by  the  various  com- 
mittees will  crystallize  still  further  the 


common  professional  standards  and 
will  consolidate  engineers  as  a  profes- 
sional body.  An  excellent  suggestion 
is  that  every  graduate  of  an  American 
engineering  college  should  be  required 
to  affirm  the  code  before  he  is  granted 
his  degree  and  starts  on  the  practice  of 
his  profession. 

While  engineers  generally  regard 
themselves  as  members  of  a  profession, 
the  public  has  not  heretofore  given 
them  a  full  measure  of  professional 
recognition  because  the  average  person 
has  no  clear  idea  of  the  professional 
obligations  of  an  engineer.  This  recent 
attempt  to  express  the  ideals  of  honor- 
able engineering  conduct  and  the  en- 
gineer's attitude  towards  the  affairs  of 
life  will  command  the  interest  and  re- 
spect of  the  average  citizen  and  will 
exert  a  tremendous  influence  toward 
securing  for  engineering  the  full  meas- 
ure of  respect  as  a  profession  that  is  its 
just  due.  With  such  an  objective  in 
view  it  behooves  every  engineer  to  give 
the  new  code  his  fullest  support  so  that 
he  may  thereby  enhance  the  honor, 
dignity  and  respect  of  his  chosen  pro- 
fession. 


Public  Interest  and  the  Architect 


By  M.  B.  Medary,  Jr. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Fellow,  American  Institute  of  Architects 


FROM  time  immemorial  mankind 
has  been  vaguely  conscious  of 
the  obligations  and  responsibilities 
arising  out  of  the  contacts  inseparable 
from  social  life.  Of  all  ancient  written 
documents,  none  is  more  widely  known 
to  the  Western  World  than  the  first 
book  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  in 
this  book  the  story  of  the  first  family 
life  upon  the  earth  develops  the  ques- 
tion of  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
others  .  .  .  "And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Cain  'Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother?' 
And  he  said  'I  know  not.  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?'  " 

All  ethical  codes  and  rules  of  conduct 
are  in  some  degree  attempts  to  answer 
Cain's  question — a  question  which  in- 
creases in  its  importance  to  society 
with  the  passing  of  each  generation, 
from  the  days  of  the  first  family  group 
to  the  infinitely  complex  relations  of 
men  today.  It  is  of  increasing  impor- 
tance because  the  obligation  is  a  cumu- 
lative one.  Each  generation  is  heir  to 
a  richer  inheritance  from  the  past  and 
with  it  is  under  a  greater  obligation  to 
the  future. 

All  knowledge  which  we  possess,  or 
which  is  within  our  reach,  is  the  gift  of 
the  countless  minds  of  past  generations, 
each  adding  its  own  contribution  and 
passing  it  on  to  the  future.  This  accu- 
mulated knowledge  is  impersonal.  It  is 
common  property,  no  matter  how  great 
the  contribution  of  an  individual  or  a 
group  in  any  generation,  for  these  con- 
tributions are  inspired  by  and  reared 
upon  the  foundations  slowly  built  up 
during  the  centuries,  and  represent 
that  part  of  great  lives  which  remains 
immortal. 


An  education  should  be  an  effort  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  this  vast  inheri- 
tance, to  accept  in  trust  as  much  of  it 
as  we  arc  capable  of  understanding,  to 
add  our  own  contribution  and  to  de- 
liver it  to  the  future  enriched  rather 
than  impoverished. 

Obligation  of  the  Professions  to 
Society 

The  professions  represent  groups  of 
men  and  women  who  have  closen  spe- 
cial fields  of  knowledge  as  the  basis 
of  their  life-work,  and  in  each  of  these 
fields  the  professional  worker  finds  his 
subject  already  developed  by  the  con- 
secutive thought  of  thousands  of  prede- 
cessors. To  take  this  work  of  others  and 
sell  it  for  his  private  gain,  adding  noth- 
ing to  it  and  giving  nothing  of  his  special 
knowledge  to  the  rest  of  society  engaged 
in  other  work,  is  to  practise  a  profession 
without  ethics  and  without  recognition 
of  any  obligation  to  society  as  a  whole, 
to  whom  all  knowledge  belongs. 

The  so-called  "abandoned  farms" 
of  New  England  have  been  frc(ju(>ntly 
referred  to  in  the  past  to  illustrate  the 
physical  efl'cct  of  ap])ro])riating  the 
accumulated  natural  wealth  of  the 
earth  without  returning  an\ihing  to 
the  land.  Although  this  wealth  re- 
appeared indirectly  in  stately  mansions, 
facing  an  avenue  which  with  singular 
irony  was  named  "Commonwealth," 
the  land  had  lost  its  life  and  could 
regain  its  original  vitality  only  after 
years  of  effort. 

The  practice  of  the  professions  with- 
out the  fullest  realization  of  responsi- 
bility to  society  must  inevitably  react 
in  the  same  manner,  and  if  the  archi- 
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tcctiiral  ])r()f('ssion  laments  the  fact 
that  our  eivihzation  is  not  as  rich 
architecturally  as  the  civilizations  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  it  is  pertinent  to 
infjuire  how  much  the  students  of  the 
architectural  history  of  the  past  are 
giving  of  their  knowledge  to  society  as 
a  whole  today. 

The  architectural  profession  was 
conscious  of  this  obligation  when,  in 
writing  its  constitution  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  it  stated  that  one 
of  its  objects  should  be  "to  make  the 
profession  of  ever-increasing  service  to 
society."  The  declaration  of  this  ob- 
ject remains  a  challenge  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  to  give  of  his  special 
knowledge  to  the  community  in  which 
he  lives  and  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  l)ad  housing  of  the  very  poor — 
through  ignorance  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  good  planning  and  sanitary 
re(|uirements,  or  by  reason  of  the  un- 
regulat(>d  selfishness  of  the  speculator 
in  land  and  building  o])crations — is,  in 
the  last  analysis,  chargeable  to  those 
who,  by  their  special  training  and 
knowledge,  know  the  dangers  to  a  com- 
munity resulting  from  such  conditions 
and,  while  guarding  their  private 
clients  against  these  dangers,  have 
failed  in  their  clear  duty  to  use  their 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community  and  to  kec])  the  ])ublic 
informed  in  the  means  of  correcting 
.such  conditions.  Every  community 
has  the  right  to  demand  that  ])ublic 
s<'rvice  from  its  architects  which  will 
influence  its  physical  developiuent,  in 
the  .same  manner  as  it  ex])ects  and 
demands  from  the  medical  jjrofession 
protection  from  the  con-sefjuences  of 
ignorance  of  medical  laws. 

Peculi.mc  .\u<  iiitk*  rruAL  Kkst'onsi- 
niMi  V 

I'lie  enormous  e<M»uomic  looses  and 
tiie  great  cost  of  living  in  congested 
cities  (due  largely  to  the  physical  an- 


archy resulting  from  lack  of  planning 
or  zoning)  cannot  be  cont  mplated  by 
those  who  have  been  specially  trained 
in  planning  without  the  sense  of  a 
direct  responsibility  to  the  public  for 
leadership  in  any  movement  which 
will  ameliorate  these  conditions.  The 
architectural  profession  knows  that  the 
planning  of  a  city  and  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  its  activities  is  as  neces- 
sary as  the  planning  and  arrangement 
of  the  activities  of  a  house,  a  hotel 
or  a  department  store,  and  that  the 
consequences  of  failure  in  these  matters 
are  multiplied  a  thousand-fold  in  the 
case  of  our  cities.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
profession  to  make  it  clear  to  the  people 
of  a  city  that,  while  they  as  individuals 
demand  that  the  various  functions  of 
their  homes  shall  be  arranged  in  proper 
relation  to  each  other,  it  is  of  still 
greater  importance  to  them  collectively 
that  the  various  functions  of  their  col- 
lective home,  the  city,  shall  be  arranged 
with  the  same  foresight. 

Can  the  architect  of  today  contem- 
plate without  a  sense  of  responsibility 
the  utilitarian  .structures  of  our  present 
civilization?  Can  he  compare  the 
britlges  which  span  our  streets  and 
rivers,  in  the  city  and  country,  with 
those  of  older  civilizations  without 
feeling  that  his  ])rofcssion  has  given  too 
little  of  its  time  to  inform  and  in- 
fluence the  rest  of  society?  And,  in 
the  matter  of  design,  can  he  compare 
the  popular  acce])tance  of  the  design  of 
today  with  the  ])opular  demand  of  the 
])eo])le  of  Athens,  Rome,  Pompeii  or 
Florence  without  feeling  an  immense 
oi)ligation  to  give  more  of  his  knowledge 
to  society  in  the  ])ul)lic  interest? 

The  arcliitecture  of  the  United 
States  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  indicated  an  under- 
standing public.  It  was  the  individual 
struggle  for  material  gain  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  ])rogressing  con- 
temporaneously with  the  development 
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of  quick  and  easy  communication  with 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  which 
brought  us  to  its  close  with  no  under- 
standing demand  from  the  pubHc  to 
guide  the  architectural  development 
of  the  day.  Colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country  were  giving 
their  degrees  to  graduates  without 
having  acquainted  them  with  the 
meaning  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  civiliza- 
tion. Architects,  sculptors  and  painters 
were  serving  only  a  limited  few  and 
were  conscious  of  a  great  gulf  between 
themselves  and  the  public.  The  work 
of  our  few  sculptors  was  rarely  seen 
outside  of  galleries,  and  if  we  compare 
this  work  with  that  patronized  by  the 
public,  such  as  the  Civil  War  monu- 
ments in  every  city,  town  and  hamlet, 
we  realize  that  commercialism  had 
supplanted  art  in  the  patronage  of  the 
public.  This  was  equally  true  of  archi- 
tecture and  all  the  arts  and  crafts.  The 
designers  of  furniture,  decorations  and 
household  fixtures  and  utensils  of  every 
kind  rarely  had  any  training  in  the 
schools  of  art. 

Organized  Attacks  on  Artistic 
Illiteracy 

These  conditions  have  been  changing 
for  the  better  in  recent  years.  The 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  public  understanding  of 
the  larger  meaning  of  architecture,  and 
the  group  of  men  who  were  responsible 
for  the  planning  of  that  work  also  suc- 
ceeded in  arousing  a  public  under- 
standing of  the  great  importance  of  the 
original  plan  of  the  National  Capitol, 
which  was  rapidly  being  lost  beyond 
redemption   through   public  ignorance 


of  its  meaning  or  even  of  its  existence, 
as  a  fundamental  upon  which  the  future 
of  the  Capitol  depended  for  its  dignity 
and  distinction. 

The  influence  of  this  same  groujj  is 
perpetuated  today  in  the  National 
Fine  Arts  Commission  and  in  the  city 
planning  and  art  commissions  whicli 
are  now  functioning  in  many  states  and 
cities  throughout  the  country. 

In  more  recent  years  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  has  secured  the 
interest  of  a  number  of  colleges  and 
schools  in  the  i)roposal  to  add  a  course 
in  the  understanding  of  architecture  to 
their  curricula,  this  course  to  be  quite 
apart  from  the  technical  courses  offered 
to  those  expecting  to  practise  architec- 
ture as  a  profession.  The  profession  is 
awake  to  its  responsibility  in  many 
lesser  ways  and  believes  that  the  public 
understanding  is  already  well  on  its 
way  out  of  the  artistic  illiteracy  which 
marked  the  lowest  ebb  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  We  are  still,  however. 
Between  the  Old  World  and  the  New  (if  I 
may  borrow  the  title  of  Guglielmo 
Ferrero's  very  interesting  book),  and, 
to  borrow  from  its  substance,  we  have 
broken  through  the  limitations  which 
made  a  standard  of  public  judgment 
possible  in  the  ancient  world.  We  are 
now  rioting  in  our  freedom  from  any 
limitations  and  have  not  yet  fully  aj)- 
predated  the  necessity  of  having  new 
limitations.  In  short,  we  do  not  yet 
know  whether  New  York  is  ugly  or 
beautiful. 

The  profession  will  have  grasped  its 
full  responsibility  only  when  every 
member  of  it  recognizes  in  the  i)ublic 
interest  his  first  and  greatest  obligation. 
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The  Ethical  Standards  of  the  Architects  and 
the  Procedure  for  Their  Enforcement 

By  Horace  W.  Sellers 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Fellow,  American  Institute  of  Architects 


IT  has  been  said  that  in  the  Deca- 
logue we  have  all  the  law  that  is  in 
the  province  of  legislatures  and  courts 
to  maintain,  and  that  while  such  bodies 
maj'  determine  arbitrarily  what  men 
shall  not  or  must  not  do,  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  world  has  not  been  able  to  de- 
termine wisely  what  men  shall  do 
except  that  they  must  render  justice 
and  respect  the  rights  and  property  of 
others.  If  this  is  true  of  government 
in  general,  it  should  furnish  the  crite- 
rion l)y  which  to  fix  the  limitations  of 
canons  of  ethics  which  are  mandatory 
upon  us  in  our  professional  relations. 

Apart  from  such  influence  upon 
standards  of  practice  as  state  registra- 
tion laws  may  tend  to  exert,  the 
architectural  profession  in  general  is 
governed  chiefly  by  the  ethics  of  the 
individual  and  by  public  opinion.  The 
exception  to  this  is  found  where  practi- 
tioners have  entered  into  an  association 
to  sn])p()rt  whatever  standards  of  prac- 
tice they  may  ado])t  in  recognition  of 
their  duties  and  obligations  to  the  pub- 
lie  and  to  eacji  other. 

The  .Vmerican  Institute  of  Arclii- 
tects  jLs  such  an  association,  while  na- 
tional in  seoi)e,  comjmses  munerically 
l)iit  ;i  fraction  of  the  practitioners 
t  hronghont  the  count  ry.  nolwillistiind- 
ing  the  fact  that  menil»ers]ii])  is 
oj)eM  to  ail  archilecls  of  good  rejmte 
who  are  (jualilied  by  education  and 
ex])erience  to  jtssume  the  varied  re- 
sponsibilities the  |)rofessioii  involves. 
It  may  b<'  safely  assumed,  therefore, 
that  the  influence  uncjueslionably  ex- 
ercised by  the  Institute  upon  the 
profession  at  large  and  upon  pnl)lie 
opinion,  is  not  by  force  <»f  mnnbers 
but   thro\igh   recognition    of   the  fact 


that  the  principles  of  practice  and 
ideals  of  the  association  are  prompted 
by  unselfish  motives  and  aim  to  pro- 
mote the  interest  of  the  client  as  well 
as  to  raise  the  standards  of  the  profes- 
sion in  general.  The  fact  that  its  ethical 
canons  are  mandatory  upon  but  a 
minority  of  the  profession  controverts 
the  charge  sometimes  made  that  the 
attitude  of  the  Institute,  especially  in 
regard  to  architectural  competitions, 
is  tantamount  to  "restraint  of  trade." 

The  ])rinciples  of  practice  pronml- 
gated  by  the  Institute  are  in  accord  with 
the  purpose  expressed  in  its  constitu- 
tion :  namely,  to  unite  in  fellowship  the 
architects  of  the  United  States,  to  com- 
bine their  efforts  so  as  to  promote  the 
aesthetic,  scientific  and  practical  effi- 
ciency of  the  profession  and  to  make 
the  profession  oi  ever-increasing  serv- 
ice to  society. 

To  support  its  ideals  and  principles 
of  professional  conduct  with  the  least 
possible  interference  with  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  the  constitution  of  the 
Institute  provides  that  its  canons  of 
ethics  shall  be  acce])ted  by  the  mem- 
bers as  standards  of  good  practice  and 
since  these  are  embodied  in  the  by- 
laws to  which  all  candidates  ipso  facto 
subscribe,  a  disciplinary  procedure  is 
l)r()vided  whereby  these  principles  shall 
be  enforced.  Although,  as  stated,  per- 
sonal integrity  and  professional  stand- 
ing is  cxi)ected  of  all  candidates  for 
ni(tmbershi]),it  is  recognized  that  under 
the  influence  of  environment  and  the 
larger  body  of  practitioners  outside  of 
the  Institute,  in  his  comnmnity  an 
architect  may  be  led  away  from  strict 
adherence  to  the  ideals  of  his  profes- 
sion; and  for  this  reason  there  is  issued 
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periodically  to  the  members  a  "  Circular 
of  Advice  Relative  to  the  Principles  of 
Professional  Practice  and  the  Canons  of 
Ethics  "  and  also  a  "  Circular  of  Advice 
and  Information  Respecting  Compe- 
titions," in  which  the  attitude  and 
ideals  of  the  Institute  are  expressed. 
In  these  circulars  distinction  is  made 
between  general  principles  of  practice 
which  are  considered  to  be  the  good 
manners  of  the  profession  and  which 
should  govern  the  architect  in  liis  sev- 
eral relations,  and  the  Canons  of 
Ethics  adopted  by  the  Institute. 

The  general  principles  thus  stated 
depend  chiefly  upon  self  discipline  for 
their  maintenance,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  Canons  are  mandatory  obli- 
gations of  membership,  infraction  of 
which  is  subject  to  the  disciplinary 
procedure  established  under  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws. 

The  Canons  and  their 
Application 

Referring  to  the  Canons  in  numer- 
ical order,  {See  page  280)  it  will  be 
noted  that  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  rest  on  the 
principle  that  the  architect  in  his  capa- 
city as  professional  adviser  to  his 
client  in  the  selection  of  materials  and 
methods  must  be  absolutely  impartial 
and  disinterested;  and,  accordingly, 
should  not  be  engaged  or  in  any  way 
personally  interested  in  the  building 
trades  or  be  under  personal  obligations 
to  manufacturers  or  others  whose 
products  enter  into  the  building  oper- 
ation xmder  his  supervision.  Certainly 
he  should  not  specify  the  use  of  any 
material  or  dexdce  in  which  he  has  an 
interest  without  ad\asing  his  client. 

(No.  2),  To  guarantee  an  estimate 
may  tempt  the  architect  to  modify  the 
requirements  of  the  work  to  meet  the 
limit  of  cost  without  strict  regard  for 
the  client's  interest  or  at  least  influ- 
ence his  judgment  as  interpreter  of  the 
contract  drawings  and  specifications. 


The    acceptance    of    a    commission 

(No.  3)  or  any  substantial  service  from 
a  contractor  or  any  one  engaged  iji  the 
building  trades  as  in  the  above  case 
may  consciously  or  svibconsciously 
tend  to  influence  the  architect's  judg- 
ment, thus  placing  him  in  an  unpro- 
fessional position  in  relation  to  his 
client's  interests. 

As  stated  in  the  "Circular  of  Advice 
and  Information  Respecting  Archi- 
tectural Competitions,"  the  Institute 
does  not  presume  to  di(;tate  or  even 
offer  its  advice  to  architects  in  general, 
but,  being  a  professional  society 
charged  with  maijitainijig  ethical 
standards  among  its  own  meml)ers,  its 
duty  is  to  see  that  they  do  not  take 
part  in  competitions  that  fall  below  the 
reasonable  standard  prescribed  by  the 
Institute  to  establish  equitable  rela- 
tions between  the  owner  and  the  com- 
petitors. For  a  member  to  take  part  In 
a  competition  that  has  not  received  the 
approval  of  the  Institute  (No.  4)  is 
judged  unprofessional  so  far  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  are  concerned. 

Where  a  competition  has  been  estab- 
lished under  the  approved  regulations 
(No.  5),  the  owner  assumes  a  moral 
obligation  to  those  invited  or  other- 
wise authorized  to  participate,  to  re- 
tain one  of  their  number  as  architect 
for  the  work.  For  an  architect  not  a 
participant  to  attempt  to  secure  the 
commission  while  the  competition  is 
in  progress  is  e(iuivalent  to  an  effort  on 
his  part  to  .sui)j)lant  a  fellow  practi- 
tioner after  definite  steps  have  been 
taken  toward  his  employment. 

Absolute  and  effective  ajionyniity  is 
a  necessary  condition  of  a  fair  and  im- 
partial competition  (No.  (5)  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  owner  and  all  con- 
nected witii  the  project  shall  refrain 
from  holding  any  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  participating  architects. 
For  an  architect  to  attempt  to  influence 
the  owner  or  others  in  his  favor  di- 
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rectly  or  mdirectly  while  the  competi- 
tion is  in  progress  would  involve  disclos- 
ing his  identity  and  would  be  a  breach 
of  the  agreement  under  which  he  is 
admitted  as  a  participant.  An  attempt 
on  the  part  of  an  unsuccessfid  competitor 
to  influence  the  owner's  final  decision 
would  involve  a  breach  of  good  faith 
with  architects  who  participated, 

(Xo.  7).  It  would  impugn  the  good 
faith  of  the  adviser  In  liis  relations  to  the 
competitors  and  owner  should  he  accept 
the  commission  as  architect  for  the 
work,  thus  making  himself  party  with 
the  owner  to  a  breach  of  the  contract 
with  tlie  competitors  as  to  the  award. 

(No.  8).  To  bear  false  witness  or 
othersvise  maliciously  injure  the  rep- 
utation of  a  fellow  practitioner  is  a 
breach  of  the  moral  code  that  should 
govern  human  all  relations. 

(No.  9),  Where  the  employment  of 
an  architect  has  been  terminated  but 
where  his  claim  for  compensation  or 
tiamages  remains  unsatisfied,  another 
arcliitect,  who  in  the  meantime  accepts 
the  same  commission,  exposes  himself 
to  the  charge  of  attemjiting  to  sup- 
plant a  fellow  practitioner.  To  guard 
against  tliis  and  as  a  professional  cour- 
tesy, the  commission  should  not  be  im- 
dertakcn  without  a  conference  \vitli 
the  architect  previously  employed  and 
a  satisfactory  understanding  as  to  liis 
present  status  and  rights  in  the  matter. 

To  volunteer  the  submission  of 
sket<'hes  or  otherwise  to  solicit  em])loy- 
nient  wliere  another  architect  is  known 
to  be  engaged  on  a  project  (No.  10) 
constitutes  an  effort  to  sup])lant  a  fel- 
low ])raclilioner,  a  practice  wlvich  is 
•  lerogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  ])ro- 
fession,  and  which,  if  eneonraged  by 
the  owner  before  reaching  a  final  deci- 
.sion,  s  e(|uiva]cnl  to  establishing  an 
iinregiilateil  c()m])elif  ion. 

IJe.side  the  documents  already  men- 
tioned, the  constitution  of  the  Insti- 
tute provides  for  a  schedule  of  profes- 


sional charges  complying  with  good 
practice  and  custom,  and  while  this 
schedule  is  not  made  mandatory  it 
indicates  a  minimum  charge  for  serv- 
ices based  upon  experience  under  or- 
dinary conditions. 

An  architect  is  at  liberty  to  disregard 
this  schedule  if  he  sets  a  lower  valua- 
tion upon  his  services  in  making  his 
terms  with  his  client.  It  is  unprofes- 
sional, however,  for  an  architect  to 
attempt  to  secure  employment  by 
underbidding  a  fellow  architect.  Such 
a  practice  not  only  places  his  ad\'isory 
service  upon  the  basis  of  merchandise 
bartered  in  trade  but  exposes  the  lower 
bidder  to  the  charge  of  endeavoring  to 
supplant  a  fellow  practitioner  should 
the  owner  have  already  taken  steps 
toward  his  employment. 

Unlike  the  publishers  of  house  plans 
and  designers  who  make  a  business  of 
furnishing  general  plans  without  un- 
dertaking to  supervise  the  building 
operation,  the  Institute  holds  that  the 
architect  in  his  professional  capacity 
has  a  larger  duty  to  his  client.  As  a 
technical  adviser  his  services  consist 
of  a  personal  study  of  the  client's  prob- 
lem, to  which  he  brings  the  result  of 
his  education  and  experience,  taste  and 
judgment ;  and  furthermore  his  services 
jjroperly  include  the  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  business  details  and 
supervision  of  the  work  and  prepara- 
tion of  contract  documents.  The  pre- 
liminary studies  or  sketches  and  the 
^\'orking  drawings  necessary  to  the 
l)uilding  operation  are  simply  instru- 
ments of  service  which  remain  the 
l)roperty  of  the  architect,  and  are  not 
equivalent  to  a  commodity  to  be  pur- 
chased of  the  lowest  bidder. 

The  Procedure  for  the  Enforce- 
ment OF  Ethical  Standards 

For  the  enforcement  of  the  manda- 
tory principles  embraced  in  the  Canons 
of  Ethics,  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
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provide    a   disciplinary   procedure    as 
follows : 

Art.  VII,  Sec.  3  of  the  Constitution 

All  questions  of  discipline  of  a  Mem- 
ber shall  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Directors,  which  shall  decide  finally 
and  ^vithout  recourse  any  questions  of 
action  conflicting  with  the  Constitu- 
tion or  By-Laws  of  the  Institute  or  of 
the  member's  Chapter,  non-payment 
of  dues  to  Institute  or  Chapter,  or 
questions  of  unprofessional  conduct; 
and  acting  under  this  section  the 
Board  may  suspend  a  Member,  pass  a 
vote  of  censure  upon  him,  drop  his 
name  from  the  roll  of  members,  or 
expel  him;  but  no  such  action  shall  be 
taken  until  the  accused  shall  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his  own 
defense. 

Art.  IV,  Sec.  2  of  the  By-Laws 

All  questions  of  discipline  of  a  mem- 
ber shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  following  procedure : 

It  shall  be  competent  for  and  shall 
be  the  duty  of  any  Member  or  Com- 
mittee of  the  Institute  or  of  any  Chap- 
ter to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  on  Practice  any  alleged  un- 
professional conduct  on  the  part  of  any 
Member  without  being  deemed  to  have 
entered  a  formal  complaint  against 
such  Member.  The  Committee  on 
Practice  shall,  when  its  attention  is 
drawn  to  any  such  matter,  conduct  a 
preliminary  examination  into  the  facts, 
and  if  a  prima  facie  case  shall  appear 
against  a  Member,  it  shall  so  report  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  The  Judici- 
ary Committee  shall  hear  and  adjudge 
every  case  so  reported  to  it  and  shall 
give  the  Member  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  in  his  own  defense.  Its  findings 
shall  be  conclusive  in  regard  to  all  ques- 
tions of  fact  involved  in  the  evidence 
submitted. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  shall  re- 
port its  findings  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. If  the  findings  are  adverse  to 
a  Member,  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
take  such  action  thereon  as  it  shall  see 
fit  according  to  the  Constitution.     A 


Member  may  appeal  in  w  riting  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  on  questions  of  pro- 
fessional or  ethical  policy. 

Any  Member  may  appeal  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Practice  from  any  action  of 
a  Chapter  Executive  Committee  re- 
garding alleged  unprofessional  conduct. 
In  such  case  the  procedure  shall  be  as 
provided  above  in  this  section,  l)ut  no 
decision  of  the  Committee  on  Practice 
or  the  Judiciary  Committee  reversing 
the  previous  action  of  the  Chapter 
Executive  Committee  shall  be  efi"ective 
unless  ratified  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  action  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors shall  supersede  the  action  of 
the  Chapter  Executive  Committee. 

If  in  any  case  pending  before  either 
the  Committee  on  Practice  or  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  any  oral  testi- 
mony has  actually  been  given,  such 
committee  shall  have  the  power  to  con- 
tinue and  conclude  its  work  on  that 
particular  case,  notwithstanding  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  ofiice  of  any 
or  all  of  its  Members. 

The  Board  of  Directors  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  establish  rules  of  pro- 
cedure for  the  guidance  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Practice  and  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Rules  for  the  Disciplinary  Com- 
mittees 

To  perform  its  disciplinary  functions 
the  Committee  on  Practice  and  the 
Judiciary  Committee  above  referred  to 
are  governed  by  rules  which  set  forth 
the  procedure  following  a  charge  of 
unprofessional  conduct  against  a  mem- 
ber. In  some  cases  a  preliminary 
investigation  is  made  by  the  local 
Chapter  when  one  of  its  members  is 
involved  and  if  the  evidence  warrants, 
the  charge  may  be  dismissed  by  the 
local  body,  or  referred  to  the  Institute 
Committee  on  Practice,  the  case  being 
then  taken  up  in  pursuance  of  the  fol- 
lowing rules: 

Rule  1.  Procedure  of  Committee  on 
Practice. — Whenever   there   has   been 
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brought  to  tlie  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Practice  any  alleged  unpro- 
fessional conduct  on  the  part  of  any 
member,  the  Committee  on  Practice, 
after  due  investigation,  if  of  the  opinion 
that  a  prima  facie  case  has  been  made 
out,  shall  send  the  follo%\-ing  informa- 
tion by  registered  mail  to  the  member 
involved,  to  the  comi)laining  member 
if  there  is  one  of  record,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee: 

A  coi)y  of  the  findiiigs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Practice,  cm])racing  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Code,  Canon,  By-Law,  or 
other  rule  or  principle  of  the  Institute 
claimed  to  be  violated; 

A  specification  in  concise  form  of  the 
particular  offense,  giving  in  detail  its 
time,  place,  and  occasion,  as  far  as 
practicable;  also  a  comi)lete  file  of  evi- 
dence of  tiie  case  as  transmitted  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee; 

And  a  printed  copy  of  these  rules. 

Rule  2.  Procedure  of  Judiciary  Com- 
miftee. — The  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Conunittce,  on  receijjt  of  co])ies  of  the 
findings  and  all  evidence  of  record  in 
regard  to  the  case  from  the  Committee 
on  l*ractice,  ^\^ll  communicate  by  reg- 
istered mail  with  the  member  to  whom 
notice  has  been  sent  as  ])rovi(led  for  in 
Rule  1,  with  the  reciuest  that  he  state 
whether  he  acknowledges  the  facts  to 
!)('  in  substantial  accordance  with  the 
findings  <»f  the  Committee  on  Practice, 
and  wlietlier  lie  is  willing  to  waive  a 
formal  hearing  before  the  Judiciary 
Conuuittee.  If  such  hearing  is  waived 
h<'  shall  be  permitted  to  ])resent  a 
written  statenu'iit.  in  e.\i)lanation  of 
his  alleged  offense,  wliieli  will  l)e  duly 
considered  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mit fee  in  rendering  its  decision  and  in 
siduniffing  its  re])ort  to  the  Hoard  of 
Directors;  but  in  case  he  denies  the 
findings  of  the  Committee  on  Practice, 
or  docs  not  waive  a  formal  hearing  (and 
delay  in  rej)lying  beyond  fifteen  days 
from  the  date  of  the  notice  of  tJie 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
above  ])rovi(led  for  will  be  construed  as 
a  waiv(«r),  or  in  c-ase  the  offense  with 
which  the  member  is  charged  is  of  such 


gravity  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  a  formal  hearing 
is  necessary,  then  a  formal  hearing  will 
be  ordered  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  who  will  advise 
him  by  registered  mail  of  the  place, 
date,  and  hour  at  which  the  Judiciary 
Committee  will  hear  the  matter,  noti- 
fying him  that  he  will  be  at  liberty 
to  appear  at  such  hearing  and  to  oflFer 
at  that  time  any  evidence  on  his  own 
behalf  in  denial  or  palliation  of  the  par- 
ticular offense  on  which  the  findings  of 
the  Committee  on  Practice  are  based. 
The  complaining  member,  if  there  be 
one  of  record,  shall  also  be  notified,  by 
registered  mail,  of  the  place,  date,  and 
hour  of  the  hearing,  and  he  shall  be 
given  the  opportunity  of  testifying  at 
said  hearing. 

The  Committee  on  Practice,  through 
its  Chairman  or  otherwise,  may  present 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  at  the  said  hearing  such 
additional  evidence  as  may  have  come 
into  its  possession  since  its  findings 
were  transmitted  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  shall  have  the  right  to 
summon  and  to  question  witnesses 
with  a  view  of  bringing  out  all  sides  of 
the  case  at  issue.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee may  also  summon  and  question 
^\^tnesses  if  the  circumstances  so  war- 
rant in  its  judgment. 

Rule  3.  Absence  of  Interested  Par- 
ties.— The  absence  of  the  member 
against  whom  complaint  has  been 
made,  or  the  absence  of  witnesses  duly 
summoned  from  the  hearing  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  (held  as  above 
provided  in  Rule  2),  shall  not  prevent 
the  Committee  from  proceeding  with 
the  case  and  making  due  disposition  of 
it  in  accordance  with  the  evidence 
presented. 

Rule  4.  Refusal  to  Testify.— The 
member  against  whom  the  Committee 
on  Practice  has  found  a  prima  facie 
case  shall,  on  his  appearance  before  the 
Judiciary  Conmiittee,  present  himself 
for  examination  and  shall  fully  answer 
all  material  questions  that  may  be  pro- 
l)ounded  to  him,  and  the  refusal  to  so 
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answer  such  questions,  or  tlie  deliber- 
ate evasion  thereof  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee,  shall  be  construed  as  a 
violation  of  the  objects  of  the  Charter 
of  the  Institute  as  well  as  of  its  Consti- 
tution, and  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  who  may  after  proper 
proceedings  discipline  or  expel  such 
member. 

Rule  5.  Submission  of  Evidence. — 
The  Judiciary  Committee  shall  be  the 
sole  and  absolute  judge  of  the  admissi- 
bility of  all  evidence  brought  before  it 
as  well  as  of  its  value.  While  the  best 
evidence  is  in  general  to  be  procured, 
the  Committee  shall  be  entirely  free  to 
accept  any  other  logically  relevant  evi- 
dence that  may  be  offered  to  it,  and  if 
the  same  is  not  the  best  evidence  ob- 
tainable, to  give  it  such  rating  for  accu- 
racy and  reliability  as  they  see  fit.  If 
members  of  the  Institute  have  in  their 
possession  any  original  letters  or  papers 
or  copies  thereof  that  are  involved  in 
any  complaint  or  findings,  they  shall 
produce  said  letters  or  papers  or  copies 
on  request  or  shall  send  copies  thereof 
with  a  certificate  annexed,  signed  by 
themselves,  stating  that  the  original  is 
in  their  possession  and  that  they  have 
personally  compared  the  copy  with  it 
and  that  the  copy  submitted  is  a  true, 
complete,  and  correct  copy  thereof. 

Rule  6.  Hearings  by  the  Board. — If 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  after  hear- 
ing a  case  against  a  member,  makes 
any  findings  involving  such  member, 
that  member,  and  the  complaining 
member,  if  there  is  one  of  record,  shall 
be  notified  thereof  by  registered  letters. 
Such  notice  should  contain  the  find- 
ings of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the 
judgment  it  recommends,  and  be  in  the 
form  and  substance  in  which  the  find- 
ings are  to  be  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Directors. 

When  the  Judiciary  Committee 
makes  a  finding  it  shall  contain  the 
findings  of  the  Committee  on  Practice, 
a  statement  of  the  case,  a  recital  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  the  discussion  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  its  decision. 


Copies  of  Mic  (iiKliiio^s  shall  also  be 
mailed  to  each  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors;  and  the  Board,  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institute,  shall  set  a 
time  and  place  at  which  the  findings  of 
the  Ju(hciary  Committee  shall  be  pre- 
sented, and  at  which  the  accused  shall 
have  o])portunity  to  be  heard.  A 
notice  shall  be  sent  to  the  accused  and 
to  the  complaining  member,  if  there  is 
one  of  record,  by  registered  mail  thirty 
days  in  advance  of  the  time  of  the  hear- 
ing, notifying  each  of  them  of  the  time 
and  place  of  hearing. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee may  prosecute  the  case  before 
the  Board  with  the  assistance  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee if  they  so  desire,  but  neither  the 
Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
nor  any  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee shall  participate  in  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  Board  of  Directors  over 
the  matter  nor  vote  thereon. 

At  the  hearing  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  present  its  findings  to  the 
Board,  at  which  time  the  accused  shall 
be  given  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his 
own  defense,  and  he  may  introduce 
written  evidence  or  call  witnesses  in 
refutation  of  the  charge  against  him, 
but  in  all  cases  the  Board  shall  be  the 
judge  of  the  relevancy  or  the  admis- 
sibility of  such  evidence.  Such  testi- 
mony must  be  logically  relevant  to  the 
findings  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
unless  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  the  accused  should  l)e  ])er- 
mitted  to  raise  a  question  of  ])rofes- 
sional  or  ethical  i)olicy,  in  which  case 
evidence  of  a  more  general  character 
may  be  introduced.  If  the  accused 
does  not  appear  personally,  he  may 
submit  his  defense  in  a  written  connnu- 
nication  addressed  to  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Rule  7.  Publicaiion  of  Findings. — 
The  action  taken  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  whether  for  or  against  the 
accused  shall  be  reported  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  in  full  or  in  brief  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, who  in  their  discretion  may  also 
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direct  the  sending  of  the  findings  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  each  member. 
Rule  8.  Publication  of  Exoneration. 
— Should  the  Committee  on  Practice 
fail  to  find  a  pri?na  facie  case,  it  shall  so 
advise  the  Board  of  Directors,  for  rec- 
ord, and  the  accused  and  accuser. 
Should  the  Judiciary  Committee  exon- 
erate any  accused  member,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  shall  so  advise  the 
accused  and  accuser,  and  if  requested 
by  the  accused  shall  forward  a  copy  of 


its  findings  for  publication  in  The 
Journal,  in  addition  to  the  sending  of 
such  findings  to  each  member  of  the 
Institute. 

Rule  9.  Service  of  Secretary's  Office. 
— The  Committee  on  Practice  and  the 
Judiciary  Committee  may  call  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institute  for  the 
assistance  of  his  clerical  force  in  the 
work  of  their  committees,  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  furnish 
such  assistance. 


The  Architectural  Student  and  His  Relation  to 
Professional  Practice 

By  Emil  Lorch 

Professor  of  Architecture,  University  of  Michigan,  Member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Arch- 
itects and  President  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Architecture 


yOrXG  men  enter  the  architec- 
1 11  ra  1  ])rof  ession  along  two  principal 
lines.  Many  attend  an  architectural 
school  and  then  enter  an  architect's 
office  for  practical  experience  before 
engaging  in  independent  practice; 
others  enter  such  an  office  directly 
after  attending  high  school  or  after 
j)ursuing  a  liberal  arts  or  a  scientific 
fonrse  at  college. 

Tlie  recruit's  understanding  of  pro- 
fessional and  ethical  relations  depends 
largely  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
received  his  geiuTal  and  ])rofessional 
ediieation,  u])()ii  the  kind  of  approach 
he  makes  to  his  ])r()fessioM  and  to  his 
duties  as  a  citizen.  'J'his  a])])roach  has 
varied  with  conditions,  the  status  of 
the  profession  before  the  ])ul)lie  and 
tlu' i)rofession's  realization  of  its  duty. 

.\s  a  people  ])rojects  its  conception 
of  behavior  in  the  form  of  law,  so  a 
profession  when  it  becomes  conscious 
of  its  obligations  formulates  certain 
regulations  for  its  followers.  A  stand- 
ard is  set  u])  for  memlM^rship  and  good 
standing  in  the  professional  organiza- 
tion  and  this   organization,  AA-ith  the 


consent  of  those  governed,  exercises  dis- 
ciplinary powers  in  the  way  of  censure, 
suspension,  or  expulsion  against  offend- 
ers. Such  an  organization  does  a  real 
educational  work  for  the  public  and 
the  entire  profession  concerned,  gradu- 
ally creating  an  understanding  of  the 
aims  of  the  profession  and  giving  it  a 
more  definite  place  in  the  general  eco- 
nomic and  social  fabric. 

After  attaining  a  measure  of  public 
recognition,  it  becomes  possible  to  pro- 
ceed further  and  establish  a  basis  of 
admission  to  the  profession  by  requir- 
ing candidates  to  qualify  education- 
ally imder  a  state  law,  thus  protecting 
the  public  to  some  extent  against  incom- 
petence, gaining  the  recognition  of  the 
state  for  the  ])rofession,  and  making 
possible  disbarment  from  practice  of 
those  flagrant  offenders  against  public 
interest  who  could  not  be  reached 
through  any  code  of  a  purely  selective 
organization. 

The  organization  of  a  profession  with 
definite  and  published  ideals  of  per- 
formance, seconded  by  a  legal  minimum 
of  admission  to  practice  for  all,  irre^ 
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spective  of  membership  in  professional 
societies,  constitutes  evidence  which 
should  make  clear  what  the  profession 
stands  for  in  point  of  preparation 
and  professional  relations,  ethical  and 
otherwise. 

The  Apprenticeship  System 

Before  the  organization  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  of  the  archi- 
tectural schools,  of  architectural  publi- 
cations, and  of  registration  laws,  the 
architectural  recruit  received  his  tech- 
nical and  social  training  as  the  appren- 
tice of  an  architect.  In  England  he 
was  "articled"  in  a  professional  rather 
than  a  commercial  office  and  paid  for 
his  instruction  and  other  privileges. 
The  architect  was  morally  bound  to 
further  his  education,  while  there  was  a 
social  side  to  the  relation  which  tied 
together  student  and  practitioner. 
The  problems  of  the  office  were  shared 
^\ath  the  apprentice  in  proportion  to 
his  advancement  and  the  personal  asso- 
ciation of  master  and  pupil  nurtured  a 
professional  sense,  with  a  sympathy  for 
as  well  as  understanding  of  professional 
obligations.  Here  was  a  bond  which 
made  for  fine  cooperation  and  respect 
for  the  interests  of  the  public  and  other 
practitioners,  and  created  a  solidarity 
which  is  still  powerful  in  England. 

America  inherited  and  modified  the 
apprenticeship  system,  long  retaining 
its  valuable  contacts  and  handing  on 
of  knowledge.  The  beginner  entered 
the  office,  however,  more  or  less  as  a 
general  "cub"  assistant,  doing  every- 
thing until  he  finally  became  a  full- 
fledged  draftsman,  often  later  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  firm.  Here,  too, 
the  system  engendered  loyalty  and 
mutual  respect,  and  in  numberless 
cases  the  architect  gave  freely  of  him- 
self to  the  rising  generation  to  better 
the  profession .  Here  again  the  person- 
ality of  the  practitioner  and  his  older 
assistants    counted    tremendously    in 


molding  the  beginners.  These  begin- 
ners were  generally  very  young  and 
had  had  little  general  schooling,  gain- 
ing their  insight  of  the  larger  relations, 
their  world  outlook,  while  learning  how 
to  draw,  and  studying  at  night  such 
books  as  could  be  had.  It  was  a  highly 
individual  process,  which  often  left  too 
much  to  the  initiative  of  a  student  of 
very  modest  attainments,  slight  })ack- 
ground  and  limited  opportunities  for 
improvement  outside  the  office.  Dur- 
ing this  period  there  was  no  approxi- 
mate agreement  as  to  the  larger  rela- 
tions of  the  architect  or  his  education, 
little  vision  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
architecture,  and  hence  the  beginner's 
introduction  to  the  professional  field 
varied  greatly  -^ath  the  office  where  he 
served  his  apprenticeship. 

Organization  of  the  Architec- 
tural Schools 

The  organization  of  architectural 
schools  began  in  this  country  soon 
after  the  formation  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  and  their  gro\\'tli 
has  rapidly  displanted  the  apprentice 
system.  There  was  a  transitional 
period  during  which  the  value  of  an 
architectural  school  training  was  ques- 
tioned by  those  who  had  come  uj) 
through  the  other  system  but  for  some 
years  now  it  has  been  assumed  that 
proper  preparation  for  the  profession 
consists  of  such  schooling  along  -s^ith 
the  practical  experience,  like  the  physi- 
cian's interneship,  which  must  precede 
independent  practice. 

While  many  young  men  still  l>egin 
in  an  architect's  office,  practically  all 
now  look  forward  to  attending  an  archi- 
tectural school.  This  change  is  entirely 
owing  to  higher  standards  of  practice 
and  the  greater  demands  made  on  the 
profession,  the  rapid  progress  made  by 
graduates,  their  greater  breadth  of 
view,  and  the  preference  of  most  archi- 
tects for  trained  assistants. 
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There  has  been  a  significant  paral- 
lelism l)et\veen  the  evolution  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  the 
colleges,  universities,  architectural 
schools  and  journals.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  schools  have  markedly 
influenced  the  architectural  profession 
and  tliat  tlie  ])rofession's  better  con- 
ception of  its  obligations  reflects  much 
that  the  colleges  in  general  stand  for. 
Scliooled  men  have  for  many  years 
been  taking  over  control  of  the  Insti- 
tute and,  thus  placed,  have  shaped 
many  of  its  activities.  The  agencies 
enumerated  above  reflect,  in  turn,  the 
general  develo])ment  of  the  country, 
its  organization  of  industry  and  busi- 
ness, its  large  projects  and  need  for 
hurried  ])roduction,  out  of  which  has 
sprung  the  large  architectural  office 
organization  for  practice. 

About  one-half  of  all  architectural 
ilraftsmen  are  employed  in  such  organ- 
izations and  in  them  the  individual  is 
but  a  cog,  rarely  coming  into  personal 
(••Mitact  with  a  meml)er  of  the  firm. 
In  such  offices,  specialization  obtains 
as  a  natural  outgro^\lh  in  the  fields  of 
design,  construction,  mechanical  and 
other  ('(luiijmcnt,  s])ecifications,  super- 
iiitt'iidciicc,  rendering  and  other  parts 
of  f  lie  work;  some  portions  of  this  work 
may  eveji  b?  done  outside  the  office 
by  other  technical  organizations,  while 
the  actual  luiilding  o])(Tation  may  not 
be  obscrNcd  at  all  by  many  of  the  assist- 
ants who  an-  busy  throughout  the  day 
at  the  drawing  board  and  thus  do  not 
sec  the  expression  in  real  materials  of 
what  they  have  drawn,  'i'liey  have 
little  contact  with  the  actual  work  or 
with  the  architect.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  specialization  and  mechanical- 
ization,  some  yoiuig  men  will  not  work 
in  a  larger  office  if  they  can  j)ossil)ly 
get  into  a  smaller  one  where  they  can 
lietter  gain  a  conce])tion  of  the  entire 
range  of  activities  and  have  a  share 
in  more  of  them. 


To  overcome  this  difficulty,  a  splen- 
did effort  was  recently  made  in  one 
office  to  discuss  the  ciu'rent  work  once 
a  week  with  the  entire  drafting  force 
in  order  to  give  them  some  insight  into 
the  conditions  under  which  the  office 
was  serving  and  to  bring  about  better 
mutual  understanding  and  team  play. 

Clients  have  been  known  to  point 
out  that  the  assistants  in  some  offices 
had  progressed  little  in  certain  direc- 
tions over  a  period  of  years,  because 
they  had  been  so  closely  tied  down  and 
had  been  given  no  opportunity  to  go 
out  on  the  building,  visit  modelling 
and  other  craft-shops,  and  thus  gain 
a  greater  sense  of  the  reality  of  what 
they  drew.  Today  in  large  offices  the 
old  bond  between  master  and  pupil 
is  uncommon;  the  assistant  does  cer- 
tain assigned  tasks,  works  as  a  member 
of  a  squad  and  gains  little  attachment 
for  his  employer  and  no  great  enthusi- 
asm for  his  work;  close  interdependence 
and  j)ersonal  interest  and  contact  are 
too  often  wanting  and  the  recruit  gets 
little  idea  of  the  profession  as  a  whole. 
Hence  the  increased  necessity  of  dis- 
cussing the  problems  and  ideals  of  the 
profession  in  draftsman  and  student 
clubs  and  in  the  architectural  schools. 

After  the  formation  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  in  1857  there 
gradually  came  about  a  crystallization 
of  thought  on  matters  affecting  the 
l)rofession  and  its  larger  objectives  and 
as  a  consequence  there  has  for  years 
been  growing  u])  a  series  of  documents 
on  professional  ])ractice  known  as  the 
"Ethical  Documents  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects."  These  are 
unique  and  authoritative  as  well  as  com- 
prehensive and  succinct  statements, 
which  have  had  considerable  influence 
outside  of  Institute  circles.  They  are 
available  to  all  practitioners  and  stu- 
dents. Successive  committees  of  the 
Institute  have  worked  devotedly  to 
produce  and  clarify  these  documents. 
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In  them  are  defined  the  responsibihties 
of  the  architect  to  those  he  serves  and 
to  the  contractor,  as  well  as  to  other 
architects. 

Education  in  Professional 
Relations 

The  Institute  was  quick  to  see  that 
it  must  concern  itself  not  only  with 
practice  but  also  with  education.  The 
Committee  on  Education  has  with 
increasing  understanding  cooperated 
with  the  schools.  Special  sessions  of 
the  Institute  conventions  have  been 
devoted  to  education,  exhibitions  of 
students'  and  architects'  work  have 
been  held,  the  leading  schools  recog- 
nized, and  medals  awarded  to  promis- 
ing students. 

The  aims  and  activities  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  the  subjects  included  in  the 
Institute  documents  are  now  discussed 
in  one  form  or  other  in  practically 
every  architectural  school,  but  with 
varying  emphasis.  In  some,  the  cur- 
riculum is  so  overcrowded  that  little 
time  can  be  allowed  for  such  discussion. 
Where  an  entire  course  in  professional 
relations  is  permissible,  the  titles 
"Professional  Practice,"  "Professional 
Relations,"  "Specifications  and  Prac- 
tice," "Business  Law,"  "Business 
Administration,"  "Contracts,"  and 
the  like  are  frequently  used  and 
"Ethics"  is  formally  discussed  as  part 
of  the  course. 

This  is  one  of  the  fields  in  which  the 
visiting  lecturer  can  do  most  effective 
work  and  such  lecturers  alone  give  the 
instruction  in  one  school;  in  others, 
visiting  lecturers  share  the  instruction 
with  regular  instructors.  An  examina- 
tion is  given  at  the  close  of  such  a 
course.  In  two  schools,  but  one  and 
four  lectures  respectively  are  given  to 
the  class  about  to  graduate.  Again, 
where  no  special  course  is  given,  the 
professor  of  architecture  discusses  pro- 
fessional relationship  at  meetings  of  the 


student  societies  or  as  part  of  other 
class  instruction.  In  two  schools,  the 
freshmen  hear  about  it  and  the  subject 
is  constantly  kept  before  the  students. 
Where  the  subject  is  not  actually 
taught,  it  is  proposed  to  give  formal 
instruction  very  soon. 

One  of  the  school  heads  to  whom 
the  writer  wrote  to  learn  what  was 
being  done  in  the  institution  of  which 
he  has  charge,  after  referring  to  bad 
conditions  in  his  particular  state,  said: 
"It  is  a  big  problem,  Init  we  are  mak- 
ing a  begiiming  and  the  next  genera- 
tion will  feel  the  effect." 

The  essence  of  the  In.stitute  docu- 
ments is  given  in  the  "Circular  of 
Advice"  and  the  "Canons  of  Ethics," 
both  of  which  are  printed  in  full  in  this 
volume.^  The  fundamental  thought 
of  these  is  the  maintenance  of  truly 
professional  relations  by  the  architect 
to  the  owner  and  the  contractor;  while 
employed  and  ])aid  by  the  owner  and 
remaining  loyal  to  him,  the  architect, as 
interpreter  of  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract and  judge  of  its  performance,  must 
retain  impartiality  in  order  to  be  just 
to  the  contractor.  Fairness  to  other 
architects,  advertising,  non-partici])a- 
tion  in  improper  competitions,  duties 
to  students  and  draftsmen  and  to  the 
public  and  building  authorities,  pro- 
fessional qualifications  and  tlie  archi- 
tect's status  are  briefly  summarized 
in  the  above  documents  and  in  the 
syllabi  of  some  of  the  schools,  as  is 
also  the  gist  of  the  "Circular  of  Ad- 
vice on  Architectural  Conipetitions," 
"Disciplinary  Rules"  and  the  "Sched- 
ule of  Charges,"  the  business  forms, 
general  conditions  for  specifications, 
and  the  form  of  contract.  IVIost  of 
these  are  discussed  in  some  measure 
in  the  schools,  but  there  is  considerable 
room  for  more  systemiitic  and  thorough- 
going attention  to  them. 

In    one    school    critical    and    other 

1  See  page  277. 
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articles  bearing  on  the  profession  and 
architectural  education  are  read  and 
discussed  by  the  senior  class  to  give  stu- 
dents another  angle  of  current  thought. 
In  two  schools  summer  office  work  is 
required  and  two  summer  vacations 
must  be  spent  in  this  way  before  the 
diploma  is  granted.  Students  thus  get 
some  insight  into  office  routine,  profit 
more  by  class  instruction  and,  upon 
graduation,  more  easily  get  a  start  as 
draftsmen. 

At  least  one  division  of  the  architec- 
tural curriculum  is  of  particular  worth 
in  combining  technical  knowledge  with 
more  general  values.  In  architectural 
history  there  is  not  only  the  great  chain 
of  human  events  reflected  in  monu- 
ments Init  high  ideals  of  performance, 
distinguished  personalities  and  extraor- 
dinary examples  of  achievement.  De- 
votion, self-sacrifice  and  genius  are  all 
found  here.  Like  architectural  design, 
this  is  one  of  the  truly  inspirational 
subjects  of  architectural  teaching. 

To  students  the  wide  field  of  effort 
of  the  Institute  also  needs  to  be  inter- 
pn'te<l,  as  it  does  to  some  who  never 
att<'nd  a  convention  and  thus  fail  to 
gras])  the  reality  and  vitality  of  the 
organization.  Its  purpose  is  l>est  dem- 
(jnstrated  in  the  manifold  activities 
reflected  at  the  annual  convention,  at 
which  time  all  the  many  standing  and 
s|»eci;il  committees  report.  It  would 
Ik-  a  si)leiidid  experience  for  students 
to  sit  through  such  sessions  and  thus 
leani  what  a  large  number  of  busy  men 
ill  all  parts  of  the  eoimtry  are  unself- 
ishly eontrii)uting  through  committee 
activities  to  the  evolution  of  the  In- 
stitute ideal  and  to  giving  it  practical 
effect. 

Adjustment  to  the  Profession 

It  has  been  said  above  that  in  some 
seiiools  little  attention  is  given  to  "pro- 
fessional practice"  because  the  cur- 
riculum  is  overcrowded.     In   the  so- 


called  four-year  courses  in  architecture 
there  is  little  time  available  for  cul- 
tural and  scientific  subjects  in  addition 
to  essential  preparatory  and  technical 
work.  Some  hold,  moreover,  that  given 
a  reasonably  broad  collegiate  and  tech- 
nical training,  the  graduate  wall,  while 
getting  practical  experience  prior  to 
independent  practice,  readily  come  to 
grasp  the  principles  involved  in  such 
practice  with  the  help  of  the  very  con- 
crete, definitely  expressed  documents 
published  by  the  Institute. 

The  entire  professional  student 
career  is  obviously  one  of  adjustment 
to  the  profession.  Its  obligations  are 
constantly  kept  before  him;  the  bear- 
ing of  each  principle  and  technical 
topic  on  actual  circumstances  is  care- 
fully discussed.  If  the  school  cannot 
anticipate  the  actual  experience  of  the 
individual  it  can  and  must  help  train 
and  form  him,  strengthen  his  convic- 
tions for  the  time  of  struggle  and  doubt, 
and  place  him  in  the  larger  currents  of 
thought.  Although  the  college  period 
has  among  its  drawbacks,  in  the  minds 
of  ardent  realists,  the  keeping  of  the 
student  away  from  actual  business 
I)roblems  and  life,  it  has,  derived  from 
this,  the  very  advantage  that  it  may 
help  form  character  which  will  help 
build  a  better  world.  Idealism  cer- 
tainly finds  one  of  its  strongholds  in  our 
institutions  of  learning.  The  funda- 
mental ideal  of  the  college  is,  after 
all,  to  increase  resource  and  power; 
to  develop  men,  to  train  them  for  good 
citizenshij)  rather  than  narrow  voca- 
tionalism  or  professionalism.  They 
must  be  able  to  do  their  elected  work, 
but  they  must  also  be  prepared  to 
give  whole-hearted  cooperation  to  the 
furtherance  of  civic,  state  and  national 
well-being. 

To  the  college  period  the  student 
comes  more  definitely  influenced  by 
standards  of  jjrivate  than  of  public 
life.     His    reactions    to    questions    of 
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honesty  are  already  largely  formed. 
During  this  period  he  changes  from  boy- 
hood to  manhood  and  receives  a  better 
understanding  of  life  and  the  relation 
of  the  individual  to  it.  If  he  can  give 
time  to  a  fair  amount  of  liberal  or  cul- 
tural studies,  he  will  more  readily 
understand  human  relations  and  learn 
to  distinguish  ethical  values.  If,  how- 
ever, he  immediately  enters  the  cus- 
tomary limited  professional  course  of 
but  four  years  in  architecture  based 
on  high  school  training,  thus  allowing 
very  little  time  for  cultural  studies,  the 
likelihood  of  his  having  a  good  general 
conception  of  the  normative  field  is 
greatly  lessened,  for  his  chief  preoccu- 
pation will  be  to  make  a  practical  suc- 
cess as  soon  as  possible  after  gradua- 
tion. 

The  group  trained  as  first  suggested 
through  its  analysis  of  form,  character 
and  events,  study  of  literature,  soci- 
ology, economics,  political  science,  law 
and  philosophy  in  its  various  forms  in- 
cluding ethics,  needs  little  in  the  field 
of  professional  ethics.  These  men 
come  from  the  university  with  a  fairly 
good  understanding  of  human  relations 
and  may  be  trusted  in  their  relations  to 
society  or  a  specific  group,  professional 
or  otherwise.  For  the  second  group  a 
discussion  of  the  idealsx)f  the  profession 
is  much  more  needed.  In  any  case, 
the  institution  can  only  send  out  its 
graduates  with  the  hope  that  in  an  age 
in  which  so  much  has  been  commercial- 
ized they  will  distinguish  values  and 
keep  up  to  the  highest  possible  mark 
and  that  they  will  help  form  an  opinion 
which  will  raise  the  general  standard 
of  performance. 

After  graduation  those  who  have 
the  means  will  in  increasing  numbers 
go  abroad  for  study  and  travel  before 
entering  an  architect's  office  for  a  pe- 
riod of  apprenticeship  and  experience 
before  becoming  practitioners. 


Conditions  of  Entrance  to 
Practice 

Independent  practice  in  former  years 
depended  merely  on  securing  some  kind 
of  commission  or  client  but  in  at  least 
twenty-two  of  our  states  men  must 
now  qualify  for  practice  under  registra- 
tion laws.  The  young  architect  thus 
receives  formal  recognition  by  the 
state  with  a  certain  measure  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  public,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  doctor  and  the  la\\yer. 
In  some  states  candidates  for  the  ex- 
aminationmust  have  twoor  three  ^years' 
experience  under  an  architect  in  addi- 
tion to  a  diploma.  The  Institute  has 
been  very  conservative  on  this  question 
and  not  until  three  years  ago  did  it  give 
its  support  to  the  principle  involved. 
In  the  minds  of  many,  such  laws  pro- 
vide the  best  means  for  protecting  the 
public  against  those  utterly  lacking 
in  fitness  and  training  for  even  the 
lesser  responsibilities  and  smaller  prob- 
lems of  the  architect.  Such  laws  have 
very  great  possibilities  for  good,  have 
been  in  effect  long  enough  to  demon- 
strate real  value,  and  give  students  an 
objective  similar  to  that  of  other  recog- 
nized professions. 

The  architectural  schools  have  long 
realized  the  necessity  for  higher  stand- 
ards of  admission  and  graduation.  At 
the  universities  the.y  arc  tlirectly  in 
touch  with  the  higher  requirements 
effective  for  law  and  medicine  and  have 
recently  won  the  support  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  longer  courses  which  are  to  l>e 
given  effect  in  the  near  future.  To 
encourage  sound  effort,  the  Institute 
has  for  some  years  awarded  a  medal 
annually  to  that  graduating  student  of 
each  of  the  "recognized"  schools  who 
has  stood  highest  in  his  class  throughout 
the  duration  of  the  course.  A  num- 
ber of  architects  have  been  able  to  pro- 
vide resident  scholarshi])s  for  deserv- 
ing   students    and    foreign    travelling 
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scholarships  to  create  an  interest  in 
hi<,'lior  artistic  achievement  through  a 
first-hand  acquaintance  \\ith  master 
works.  ]Much  more  can  and  should 
he  done  in  this  direction,  for  every 
architectural  student  should  know  at 
first  hand  some  of  the  great  works  of 
the  artistic  field  abroad,  not  only  in 
architecture  but  in  painting,  sculpture, 
gardening  and  city  ])lanning. 

Extra-Classroom   Forces  in 
Ethical  Training 

The  sense  of  individual  responsibil- 
ity is  developed  by  allowing  students 
o])portunities  for  activities  outside  of 
class  work;  thus  they  l)egin  as  class 
officers,  serve  on  committees  or  stu- 
dent publications,  engage  in  athletics, 
flebates,  entertainments,  and  the  like. 
Such  activities  develoj)  initiative  and  a 
knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  which 
arc  of  great  value  and  mean  much  to 
the  college  student.  Most  of  his  life 
is  spent  outside  the  classroom,  away 
from  the  faculty,  and  thus  his  associ- 
ates, amusements,  club  or  fraternity 
coiuiecti(»ns  have  much  to  do  with 
shaping  his  ideals.  In  most  cases 
he  retains  the  religious  affiliations 
made  at  home  and  where  this  is  so, 
a  p(ttcMt  constructive  force  exists  for 
good,  probal)ly  stronger  in  so-called 
denominational  institutions  than  in 
the  others.  Practically  every  archi- 
tectural school  has  its  student  archi- 
fccf  iiral  society  with  its  list  of  .speakers, 


architectural  and  otherwise,  while  there 
are  two  national  architectural  frater- 
nities, the  members  of  w^hich  have 
club  houses  managed  by  students  at 
their  respective  institutions,  as  do  cer- 
tain other  professional  student  groups. 
There  are  also  two  national  honor 
fraternities  for  architectural  students, 
also  under  student  control  and  open 
only  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  stu- 
dents on  the  basis  of  high  scholarship, 
a  qualification  which  demonstrates  the 
effect  of  student  initiative  in  the  recog- 
nition of  good  personality  and  w^ork. 
In  institutions  where  the  honor  sys- 
tem prevails,  w'here  the  students  them- 
selves undertake  supervision  of  exami- 
nations, we  have  another  positive  force 
for  good.  It  will  be  gratifying  to  some 
to  know  that  students  have  been  known 
to  vote  down  the  honor  system  for 
examinations,  since  the  men  felt  that 
they  were  on  their  honor  continuously! 
In  some  colleges,  under  such  a  system, 
students  offending  against  the  code  are 
tried  by  a  student  honor  committee 
and  if  found  guilty  are  dismissed  from 
college  by  that  committee;  in  other 
institutions,  the  findings  of  the  stu- 
dent committee  are  reported  to  the 
faculty  concerned,  which  acts  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  honor  commit- 
tee. Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the 
willingness  of  students  to  accept  such  a 
res])onsibility  and  nothing  will  better 
])repare  them  for  some  of  the  burdens 
of  professional  life. 
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THE  professions  exist  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  service  to  hu- 
manity. The  service  to  be  rendered  by 
the  teaching  profession  is  to  assist  in 
preparing  human  beings  in  their  younger 
periods  of  life  so  that  they  may  be  equipped 
mentally,  morally  and  physically  to  live 
in  the  most  serviceable  manner  possible 
during  the  tvhole  of  life.  The  rendering 
of  this  type  of  service  is  not  to  be  done 
exclusively  by  the  teaching  profession. 
The  home  is,  or  should  be,  the  most 
efficient  co-partner  in  rendering  this 
service.  The  church  should  be  a  close 
second  to  the  school  and  the  home. 
Various  social  organizations  and  ac- 
tivities also  assist  in  this  service. 

The  teaching  profession  consists  of 
a  group  of  men  and  women  trained  and 
organized  for  the  rendering  of  that 
special  service  to  humanity,  and  no 
man  or  woman  is  worthy  of  member- 
ship in  this  profession  unless  he  is 
thoroughly  imbued  wath  a  determina- 
tion to  render  the  service  for  which 
the  profession  exists,  even  if,  at  times,  it 
means  personal  sacrifice.  From  the 
ethical  point  of  view,  the  fundamental 
qualities  of  the  worthiness  of  men  or 
women  to  be  in  the  teaching  profession 
are  an  unadulterated  feeling  of  loyalty 
to  the  purpose  of  the  profession  and  a 
thorough  determination  to  render  the 
ser\nce  required.  This  test  should 
apply  to  all  alike,  even  the  very  be- 
ginner in  the  service  who  may  antici- 
pate that  her  tenure  may  be  short. 
The  profession  should  strongly  object 
to  the  entrance  of  anyone  who  is  de- 
liberately using  it  merely  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  some  other  profession  or 
occupation,  imless  that  occupation  be 
motherhood.  Moreover,  when  the  obli- 


gations of  motherhood  ha\'e  been  sat- 
isfied, the  mother  who  was  ]jreviously 
trained  as  a  teacher,  should  be  wel- 
comed into  active  service  in  the 
profession.  She  has  jjrobably  been 
much  improved  in  her  (jualifications  as 
a  teacher  by  her  experience  as  a 
mother.  Her  services  are  needed  in 
the  profession.  Why  should  she  wait 
until  she  becomes  a  widow  before 
returning  to  active  service? 

Entrance  Standards 

The  mode  of  entrance  into  the  teach- 
ing profession  is  not  nearly  as  uniform 
as  the  mode  of  entrance  at  present  into 
the  medical  profession,  which  in  that 
regard  has  the  most  nearly  uniform 
standards  of  all  the  professions.  On 
this  point,  however,  the  teaching 
profession  will  compare  very  favorably 
with  the  other  professions  with  the 
possible  exception  of  law.  The  vast 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  teach- 
ing profession,  made  u])  of  those  in  the 
several  public  school  systems,  enter 
the  profession  by  meeting  definite  re- 
quirements laid  down  by  the  several 
states.  Unfortunately  it  is  still  true 
that  the  minimum  requirement  for 
entrance  is  much  too  low,  and  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  the  profession  is  to 
take  steps  to  increase  the  entrance 
standards.  It  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  the  last  few  years  have  seen  much 
improvement  in  this  regard;  notwith- 
standing the  great  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  teachers. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  in  the 
profession  is  the  increased  emi)hasis 
upon  professional  training.  The  tend- 
ency, as  far  as  public  school  service 
is  concerned,  is  to  make  entrance  into 
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the  ])rofession  conditional  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  a  course  of 
professional  training  in  some  pro- 
fessional school.  There  is  even  some 
indication  that  professional  training 
is  being  considered  as  of  value  when 
selections  are  being  made  for  new 
instructors  in  some  of  our  colleges 
and  universities. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  modes 
of  entering  the  profession  have  made 
it  difficult  to  instill  into  the  prospective 
teacher  ideals  of  professional  ethics. 
In  fact  in  hundreds  of  cases  in  the  past 
no  sense  of  professional  obligation  was 
existent. 

Organizations 

When  it  comes  to  organizations 
made  u])  of  members  of  the  profession 
we  find  them  very  numerous.  We 
have  organizations  by  states,  by  coun- 
ties and  by  local  districts;  we  have 
organizations  on  the  basis  of  the 
subjects  taught;  we  have  organizations 
on  the  basis  of  the  kind  of  school  or 
college  in  which  the  members  teach; 
for  examjjle,  organizations  of  teachers 
in  private  ])re])aratory  schools,  or  even 
of  teachers  in  schools  of  a  given  re- 
ligious denomination.  We  have  organi- 
zations made  up  of  teachers  in  urban 
universities,  for  instance.  Every  few 
months  we  learn  of  a  new  organization 
whose  memlx'rs  consist  of  teachers. 

That  organization  of  the  teaching 
profession  which  without  doubt  should 
be  j)Iafed  first  in  our  country  is  the 
National  Kducational  Association,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  organiza- 
tion which  will  inevitably  be  the  most 
influential  in  bringing  the  ])rofession  up 
to  the  ideal  standards  of  a  i)rofession; 
but  doubtless  many  other  associations 
will  ])lay  an  imi)ortant  j)art.  In  the 
college  and  university  portion  of  the 
l)rofession,  the  American  Association 
of  University  IVofessors  seems  to  bid 
fair  to  do  nuich  toward  bringing  its 


members     up    to    ideal    professional 
standards. 

Existing  Codes 

At  least  twelve  codes  of  ethics  for 
teachers  have  been  formulated.  There 
may  be  others  which  have  not  come  to 
my  notice.  Some  of  these  have  been 
prepared  by  local  clubs;  for  example, 
the  code  prepared  by  the  Barnard  Club 
in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Others 
have  been  prepared  by  teacher's  associ- 
ations which  cover  certain  definite 
geographical  districts,  not  following 
state  or  local  municipal  lines;  for 
example,  the  code  prepared  by  the 
Monongahela  Round  Table  in  the 
northern  part  of  W'est  Virginia,  Some 
have  been  prepared  by  students  in 
graduate  university  courses  in  educa- 
tion, such  as  the  one  prepared  at  the 
University  of  Utah.  Several  have 
been  prepared  by  committees  of  state 
associations  for  teachers  and  after- 
wards approved  by  those  associations. 
The  state  associations  in  the  following 
states  have  approved  codes :  California, 
Michigan,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  Oregon. 
Of  these  state  codes,  that  prepared  by 
Michigan  is  the  most  recent.  The  one 
by  Pennsylvania  is  next.  The  Michigan 
Code  is  avowedly  in  a  very  tentative 
form. 

The  Pennsylvania  Code  was  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Education  Associa- 
tion in  December,  1920.  Over  three 
years  was  spent  by  the  committee  in 
preparing  it.  In  the  process  of  prepa- 
ration, the  committee  studied  all  of  the 
other  available  codes  for  the  profession, 
as  well  as  the  codes  of  other  professions, 
including  medicine,  law,  architecture 
and  engineering.  The  Pennsylvania 
Code  is  given  in  full  in  the  appendix 
of  this  volume.^     The  code  of  ethics 

'  .See  "A  Code  of  Ethics  for  the  Teaching 
Profession  Adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Education  Association,"  page  281. 
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adopted  by  the  State  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  is  printed  as  typical  of 
those  adopted  by  other  states.  A  code 
of  ethics  was  adopted  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association  in 
December,  1914.  Other  codes  have 
been  adopted  as  indicated  on  page  122, 
but  the  Pennsylvania  code  was  chosen 
for  printing  in  full  because  it  is  both 
recent  in  adoption  and  fairly  complete 
in  details.  The  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C,  has  published  a 
list  of  codes  for  teachers,  with  refer- 
ences to  educational  periodicals. 

There  naturally  arises  the  question 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  particular  code 
of  ethics  for  a  profession  to  ethical 
principles  in  general.  That  question 
is  probably  best  answered  by  saying 
that  a  code  of  ethics  for  a  profession  is 
merely  an  application  of  the  general 
principles  of  ethics  to  the  special 
obligations,  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
profession,  having  always  in  mind  the 
special  service  for  which  the  profession 
exists.  In  view  of  the  special  relation- 
ship between  the  teaching  profession 
and  the  youth  of  our  country,  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  that  each  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  shall  have  achieved 
in  hiynself  a  character  ivorthy  of  daily 
presentation  to  those  being  taught. 

First  Principle  of  the  Teacher's 
Code 

The  highest  obligation  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  is  due  to  those  who 
are  being  taught,  either  by  him  directly 
or  by  the  school  system  in  which  he 
holds  a  place.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental ethical  principle  of  the  pro- 
fession. Putting  it  negatively,  this 
principle  states  that  the  teacher's  high- 
est obligation  is  not  to  the  board  of 
school  directors,  or  to  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  school,  or  to  the  principal, 
or  to  himself,  or  to  the  parents  of  his 
pupils.  Every  disputed  or  doubtful 
point  in  connection  with  any  other 


ethical  principle  should  be  settled  by 
determining  which  mode  of  settlement 
best  meets  the  obligation  asserted  in 
this  first  principle.  This  principle 
should  be  considered  equally  applicable 
to  teachers  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Compensation 

In  every  profession  some  of  the 
most  trou})lesome  ethical  problems 
arise  in  connection  with  the  sul)ject  of 
compensation  and  the  related  sub- 
ject of  appointments,  promotions  and 
contracts.  It  is  unquestionably  the 
urgent  duty  of  the  profession  to  de- 
mand adecjuate  compensation,  since 
only  when  there  is  adequate  compen- 
sation can  the  profession  meet  its 
obligation  to  those  being  taught. 
Individuals  may,  it  is  true,  render  the 
highest  tjTJe  of  service  with  inadequate 
compensation,  but  in  order  that  the 
profession  as  a  whole  may  render  a 
high  type  of  service,  men  and  women 
of  high  ability  must  be  attracted  to  it. 
Moreover,  when  in  the  profession, 
they  must  be  financially  able  to  do  the 
various  things  necessary  for  efficient 
service.  For  example,  they  must  be 
able  to  purchase  books  and  periodicals, 
to  travel  and,  especially,  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  various  societies  in  the 
profession.  Furthermore,  they  must 
be  able  to  live  in  their  respective 
communities  in  such  a  way  as  to 
command  respect  and  recognition  hy 
the  community.  The  Michigan  Code 
says,  "  It  is  unprofessional  for  a  teacher 
to  sign  a  yearly  contract  to  teach  for  a 
wage  that  is  not  sufficient  to  cover 
living  expenses  for  twelve  months." 

Promotions  and  Contracts 
Many  a  teacher,  principal  or  super- 
intendent is  tempted  to  use  an  un- 
ethical procedure  when  the  question  of 
an  appointment  or  promotion  is  m- 
volved,    because    then    his    personal 
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comfort  and  inconvenience  are  most 
prominently  before  him.  Personal 
comfort  is  a  secondary  matter  in  the 
mind  of  any  real  altruist .  This  remark 
applies  ^\^th  eqnal  if  not  greater  force 
to  the  superintendent  who  is  tempted 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  desired  ad- 
vancement so  as  to  avoid  the  incon- 
veniences incident  to  the  replacement 
of  teachers.  It  is  a  short-sighted 
policy  to  argue  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  children  will  be  served  by 
preserving  the  status  quo. 

Another  point  of  temptation  arises 
when  the  acceptance  of  an  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement  involves  the 
breaking  of  a  contract.  No  teacher, 
or  anyone  else,  should  ever  violate  a 
contract.  Unless  the  consent  of  the 
employing  body  is  obtained,  thereby 
releasing  the  obligation,  the  contract 
shoidd  be  fulfilled.  The  principle 
just  stated  should  suggest  to  the  \nse 
teacher  that  care  should  be  exercised 
as  to  the  tenns  in  a  contract  before 
the  contract  is  signed.  In  particular, 
he  should  see  that  the  contract 
contains  a  reasonable  provi.sion  for 
its  termination  upon  giving  proper 
notice. 

Criticism  of  Associates 

I'nder  the  head  of  criticisms  of 
associates,  the  teaching  profession 
might  well  take  Jiole  of  the  correspond- 
ing i)riii(i])lc  ill  tlie  code  of  the  medical 
profession.  In  the  jne<lical  code  we  find 
tlic  following:  "When  a  ])hysician 
does  succeed  another  physician  in 
charge  of  a  case,  he  should  not  make 
c<»innient  on,  or  insinuations  regarding, 
the  |)ractice  of  the  one  who  preceded 
him."  In  the  medical  jjrofession,  the 
situation  where  one  ])hysician  succeeds 
allot  her  in  charge  of  a  case  is  the  mni- 
sual  situation,  whereas,  in  the  teaching 
profession,  it  is  the  regular  i)rocedure. 
The  only  way  in  which  a  teacher  with 
a  class  above  the  first  grade  can  obtain 


new  pupils  is  by  receiving  the  pupils 
previously  taught  by  someone  else. 
The  practice  of  condemning  the  previ- 
ous teachers  of  one's  pupils  is  very 
common.  It  is  probable  that  most  of 
the  deficiencies  in  the  pupils  are  due  to 
the  great  indi\'idual  innate  differences 
found  in  any  considerable  group  of 
human  beings,  and  that  the  differences 
which  a  teacher  finds  in  a  new  group  of 
students  are  almost  certainly  not  due 
to  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding teacher. 

Teachers  who  are  aroused  by  the 
presence  of  deficient  pupils  in  their 
classes  seem  to  forget  that  much  more 
skill  is  necessary  to  teach  such  pupils 
successfully  than  to  teach  the  ordinary 
pupils.  How  much  better  it  would  be 
to  recognize  the  presence  of  deficient 
pupils  as  a  challenge  to  one's  teaching 
ability.  Might  not  this  attitude  save 
many  a  freshman  in  college?  This 
does  not  imply  that  there  should  be 
in  the  same  classroom  for  instruction 
purposes,  a  group  varying  widely  in 
ability  to  take  up  the  work  in  hand. 
Whenever  pupils  are  classified  on  the 
basis  of  abihty,  the  real  teacher  will 
feel  it  a  compliment  to  be  asked  to  take 
t  he  weaker  section.  The  demand  upon 
teaching  ability  will  be  greater. 

Principles  Peculiar    to  the 
Pennsylvania  Code 

The  Pennsylvania  Code  contains 
two  sets  of  principles  covering  prob- 
lems aj)parently  untouched  by  the 
other  codes  which  the  writer  has  seen. 
I  refer  to  the  paragra])li  concerning 
democracy  in  the  development  of 
school  plans,  and  the  paragraph  re- 
ferring to  the  ethical  factors  entering 
into  the  su])ervlsi()n  of  classroom  work. 

The  (juestion  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
participation  of  teachers  in  the  de- 
velopment and  execution  of  school 
l)lans  and  policies  is  a  live  one.  In 
this  connection,  it  should  be  remem- 
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bered  that  neither  the  teacher  nor  the 

superintendent  has  any  professional 
rights  except  tliose  wliicli  grow  out  of 
the  obhgations  of  the  profession  to 
those  being  tanght.  The  positive 
ethical  principle  here  is  that  the 
superintendent,  principals  and  teachers 
should  collaborate  and  cooperate  so  as 
to  make  the  schools  as  efficient  for  the 
good  of  the  child  as  possible.  This 
carries  with  it  the  right  of  teachers, 
even  by  collective  action,  to  demand 
the  privilege  of  such  collaboration  and 
cooperation,  if  it  is  not  voluntarily 
granted.  Such  a  democratic  process  of 
determining  school  policies  will  often 
lead  to  conclusions  which  are  not 
considered  wise  by  some  members 
of  the  school  system.  In  such  cases, 
however,  the  obligation  rests  strongly 
upon  all  in  the  school  system  to  support 
the  school's  policies  so  long  as  they 
continue  to  hold  their  positions.  That 
is,  w^hen  a  policy  is  finally  determined 
it  should  be  loyally  supported  by  all. 
This  principle  of  democratic  coopera- 
tion and  collaboration  should  also  be 
applied  to  instruction  in  our  colleges 
and  universities. 

Supervisory  Officers  and 
Teachers 

In  considering  the  relations  between 
supervisory  ofiicers  and  teachers,  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  first 
function  of  the  super\'isory  officer, 
whether  the  superintendent  or  some- 
one under  him,  is  to  help  the  teachers 
to  become  more  successful  teachers. 
The  determination  of  the  best  methods 
of  supervision  is  very  important  to 
every  person  in  the  school  system.  Is 
this  not  a  problem  upon  which  the 
teachers  have  a  right  to  collaborate, 
remembering  that  the  purpose  of 
supervision  is  helpfulness?  Cannot  a 
plan  be  devised  and  operated  whereby 
kindly  constructive  criticisms  of  the 
superintendent,  supervisors  and  princi- 


pals might  be  formulated  by  the 
supervised  group?  There  need  not  be 
an\ihing  in  such  a  procedure  to  hurt 
either  the  dignity  or  usefulness  of  the 
superintendent,  superA-isor  or  [jrincipal. 
The  superintendent  is  not  an  autocrat, 
but  merely  one  member  of  the  profes- 
sion who  for  the  time  being  is  given 
particular  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Why  should  not  the  collective  wisdom 
of  the  people  in  the  school  system  l)e 
used  to  help  him  meet  those  special 
duties  and  responsibilities? 

Relation  to  Publishers  and 
Supply  Houses 

There  is  one  other  type  of  situation 
which  leads  to  difficult  ethical  prob- 
lems; namely,  the  relation  of  super- 
intendents, principals  and  teachers  to 
publishers  and  supply  houses.  The 
question  arises  in  connection  with 
superintendents  or  other  members  of 
the  profession  who  have  textbooks  on 
the  market  or  who  have  teaching 
devices  of  one  kind  or  another  for  sale 
through  supply  houses.  The  state- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Code  on  this 
subject  is  as  follows: 

No  member  of  the  profession  should  act 
as  an  agent,  or  receive  a  commission  or 
royalty  or  anything  else  of  value,  for  any 
books  or  supplies  in  the  selection  of  which 
he  exercises  official  decision. 

This  is  a  rather  moderate  statement 
and  may  not  go  far  enough.  Some 
students  of  this  question  woidd  im- 
pose much  narrower  restraints.  In 
at  least  one  state  everj'  member  of  any 
of  the  school  systems  of  the  whole 
state  is  forbidden  by  law  to  accept 
royalties  from  textbooks  used  any- 
where in  that  state.  Of  course,  it  is 
very  important  that  there  should  be 
a  sufficient  incentive  to  induce  the 
best  schoolmen  to  write  the  best 
possible  textbooks  and  evidently  such 
drastic   legislation   would   greatly   re- 
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duce  one  important  incentive.  How- 
ever, the  writer  of  a  textbook  in  any- 
particular  field  is  probably  not  an  un- 
biased judge  in  passing  upon  the 
relative  merits  of  the  textbooks  in  that 
field,  and  it  seems  that  merely  the 
waiving  of  the  royalty,  as  required  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Code,  does  not  go 
cjuite  far  enough.  Would  it  not  be 
wise  for  him  to  refer  the  decision  to 
someone  who  would  undoubtedly  be 
recognized  as  an  unbiased  judge,  even 
though  he  may  himself  feel  entirely 
unbiased  in  the  matter  and  may  have 
waived  all  rights  to  royalty?  The  full 
confidence  of  others  in  his  integrity  is 
worth  much. 

Commission  on  Professional 
Ethics 

The  Pennsylvania  Code,  as  far  as 
the  writer  is  aware,  is  the  only  one 
which  carries  with  it  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  commission  on  pro- 
fessional ethics.  Such  a  commission 
is  now  in  existence  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  and  is  functioning.  The 
duty  of  this  commission  is  to  study  the 
various  problems  of  professional  ethics 
arising  from  time  to  time,  to  give  the 
inquiring  members  of  the  ])rofession  its 
intcr]>retation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
various  principles  in  the  code,  to 
arrange  for  investigations  rendered 
advisable  in  connection  with  ethical 
pn)l)lejns,  and  to  recommend  amend- 
ments and  additions  to  the  code.  If 
similar   conunissions   could    be  estab- 


lished in  other  states,  and  if  there 
could  be  established  a  national  com- 
mission to  which  appeals  from  the 
state  commissions  might  be  made,  a 
national  code  of  ethics,  with  an 
accompanying  body  of  decisions  and 
interpretations  would  gradually  be 
established.  The  National  Educa- 
tional Association  would  seem  to  be 
the  proper  organization  to  take  the  first 
steps  in  this  direction.  Probably  no 
one  thing  would  go  farther  toward  the 
securing  of  proper  recognition  of  the 
teaching  profession  than  the  approval 
by  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion of  a  national  code  of  ethics  and  the 
establishment  under  the  auspices  of 
that  association  of  a  national  com- 
mission on  professional  ethics. 

Of  course,  the  mere  formulation  of 
codes  of  ethics  will  not  accomplish 
much  unless  there  is  in  some  way  im- 
planted in  every  new  teacher  a  sense  of 
individual  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing good  professional  standards.  This 
is  the  task  of  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation, of  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  especially  of  the  faculties  of  teach- 
er's training  schools.  There  is  need  of 
a  short  course,  possibly  two  or  three 
weeks  in  length,  in  every  teachers' 
training  school,  bringing  individually 
to  each  student  the  ethical  obligations 
about  to  be  assumed  when  the  student 
enters  the  teaching  profession,  and 
warning  against  the  special  tempta- 
tions to  unethical  conduct  that  so 
frequently  present  themselves. 
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The  Principles  of  Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Professors 

By  F.  S.  Deibler 

Professor  of  Economics,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 


THE  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors  was  organized 
in  January,  1915.  The  motive  for 
forming  the  organization  was  the 
feeling  that  there  was  a  distinct  need 
for  an  association  of  college  and  uni- 
versity teachers  through  which  their 
professional  interests  might  find  expres- 
sion. Most  college  and  university 
teachers  were  members  of  the  learned 
societies  in  their  respective  fields,  but 
it  was  felt  that  these  bodies  did  not 
adequately  meet  the  needs.  In  the 
first  place,  in  these  associations,  time 
and  energy  was  devoted  solely  to  the 
discussion  of  scientific  topics  and  the 
extension  of  scientific  knowledge  along 
specialized  lines.  In  the  second  place, 
the  large  number  of  these  scientific 
bodies  prevented  any  group  considera- 
tion of  the  professional  interests  of 
college  and  university  teachers.  There 
was  no  body  that  could  express  these 
interests  comparable  with  the  American 
Bar  Association  for  the  lawyers  or  the 
American  Medical  Society  for  the  physi- 
cians of  the  country.  The  American 
Association  of  University  Professors 
was  formed  to  fill  this  need,  and  to 
"enhance  the  security  and  dignify 
the  scholar's  calling  throughout  our 
country." 

Membership  was  limited  at  first  to 
teachers  or  research  students  who  had 
had  ten  years'  experience  in  teaching 
or  investigation  in  connection  with 
some  college  or  university  of  recognized 
standing.  The  condition  for  member- 
ship was  changed  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  1920  so  that  three  years'  experience 
is  now  required.  The  evidence  that 
the  Association  is  filling  a  need  may  be 
seen  in  the  continued  growth  in  mem- 


bership,   which    now   numbers    4,046, 
representing  183  institutions. 

Organization  of  Committees 

During  its  first  year  of  existence  the 
new  Association  began  the  study  of 
two  closely  related  subjects,  that  have 
continued  to  occupy  a  large  amount  of 
the  time  and  energy  of  the  organiza- 
tion— namely,  the  questions  of  aca- 
demic freedom  and  tenure,  and  the 
relation  of  the  faculty  to  the  adminis- 
trative and  governing  bodies  of  colleges 
and  universities.  The  question  of 
academic  freedom  and  tenure  was 
taken  up  at  once.  In  fact,  some  pre- 
liminary thought  had  been  given  to 
this  issue  by  a  joint  committee  of  nine, 
appointed  in  December,  1913,  and 
representing  the  American  Economic 
Association,  the  American  Sociological 
Society  and  the  American  Political 
Science  Association.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing (January,  1915)  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors 
it  was  decided  to  take  up  the  problem 
of  academic  freedom  and  the  President 
of  the  Association  was  authorized  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  fifteen,  which 
should  include,  so  far  as  the  members 
were  eligible,  this  joint  committee  of 
nine.  The  committee  of  fifteen  became 
Committee  "A" — the  Committee  on 
Academic  Freedom  and  Tenure. 

This  Committee  was  immediately 
faced  with  the  consideration  of  a 
number  of  specific  cases  of  alleged 
infringement  of  academic  freedom. 
Eleven  cases  were  laid  before  it  the 
first  year.  Because  of  their  signifi- 
cance it  was  decided  to  make  special 
inquiries  into  five  of  these  cases. 
Four  of  the  other  cases  were  brought 
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to  the  attention  of  the  specific  scientific 
association,  to  which  the  individual 
affected  belonged.  In  the  five  cases 
investigated,  the  Committee  decided 
to  appoint  special  committees  of  in- 
quiry and  to  advise  with  these  as  to 
questions  of  principles  and  on  methods 
of  ]>rocedure,  a  i)ractice  that  has  con- 
tinued to  govern  the  investigations 
conducted  under  the  permanent  com- 
mittee on  this  subject  (Committee  A). 
This  left  the  parent  committee  free 
to  consider  the  whole  problem  of 
academic  freedom  and  formulate  a 
rejjort  thereon.  The  report  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Committee  and  was 
accej)ted  and  approved  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  December,  1915.  This 
report  constitutes  the  declaration  of 
l)rinciples  of  the  Association  on  the 
sul)jccts  of  academic  freedom  and 
academic  tenure.  In  investigating 
specific  cases,  the  su1)committees  mak- 
ing the  inquiry  have  been  instructed  to 
consider  the  facts  in  the  light  of  the 
principles  contained  therein.  Because 
of  the  im])ortance  attached  to  these 
princii)lcs  by  the  Association,  an 
extended  abstract  of  this  report  will 
be  given  here. 

What  Is  "Academic  Freedom"? 

"The  term  'academic  freedom,'  " 
says  the  report,  "has  traditionally  liad 
two  ai)j)licali<)ns  — to  the  freedom  of 
tlie  teacher  and  to  tliat  of  the  student, 
Lclirfrcificif  and  Lrrnfrciheit.  It  needs 
>(  arccly  be  pointed  out  that  tlie  free- 
dom which  is  the  subject  of  tliis  report 
is  thai  of  the  teaclier.  Academic  free- 
dom in  this  sense  com])rises  three  ele- 
ments: freedom  of  iiKpiiry  and  research; 
freedom  of  teaching  within  the  imiver- 
sity  or  college;  and  freedom  of  extra- 
mural ulleranceand  action.  Tlie  first 
of  these  is  almost  every wlu're  so  safe- 
guarded that  the  dangers  of  its  in- 
fringement are  slight.  It  may  there- 
fore be  disregarded  in  this  rei>ort.     The 


second  and  third  phases  of  academic 
freedom  are  closely  related,  and  are 
often  not  distinguished.  The  third, 
however,  has  an  importance  of  its  own, 
since  of  late  it  has  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently been  the  occasion  of  difficulties 
and  controversies  than  has  the  question 
of  freedom  of  intra-academic  teaching. 

"All  five  of  the  cases  which  have  re- 
cently been  investigated  by  committees 
of  this  Association  have  involved,  at 
least  as  one  factor,  the  right  of  uni- 
versity teachers  to  express  their  opin- 
ions freely  outside  the  university  or  to 
engage  in  political  activities  in  their 
capacity  as  citizens.  The  general 
principles  which  have  to  do  with 
freedom  of  teaching  in  both  these 
senses  seem  to  the  Committee  to  be  in 
great  part,  though  not  wholly,  the 
same.  In  this  report,  therefore,  we 
shall  consider  the  matter  primarily 
with  reference  to  freedom  of  teaching 
^nthin  the  university,  and  shall  assume 
that  what  is  said  thereon  is  also  ap- 
plicable to  the  freedom  of  speech  of 
university  teachers  outside  their  in- 
stitutions, subject  to  certain  qualifica- 
tions and  supplementary  considerations 
which  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  course 
of  the  report. 

"An  adequate  discussion  of  academic 
freedom  must  necessarily  consider 
three  matters: 

(1)  The  scope  and  basis  of  the 
power  exercised  by  those  bodies  having 
ultimate  legal  authority  in  academic 
affairs. 

(2)  The  nature  of  the  academic 
caUing: 

(3)  The  function  of  the  academic 
institution  or  university." 

The  Power  of  the  Trustees 

On  the  subject  of  academic  authority, 
the  rei)ort  recognizes  the  trustees  as 
the  "ultimate  repositories  of  power," 
but  raises  the  question  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  this  power  imposes 
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upon  the  trustees  as  it  affects  the 
question  of  academic  freedom.  On 
this  latter  point  the  report  differen- 
tiates between  two  types  of  institutions, 
(a)  proprietary  institutions,  and  (b) 
those  in  tlie  nature  of  a  pubhc  institu- 
tion. In  connection  with  the  first 
type,  the  report  recognizes  the  respon- 
sibilities imposed  upon  the  trustees, 
if  an  institution  is  founded  to  promote 
a  particular  religious,  political  or  eco- 
nomic doctrine.  In  such  institutions 
the  trustees  have  a  "right  to  sub- 
ordinate everything  to  that  end." 
Such  institutions  "do  not,  at  least  as 
regards  one  particular  subject,  accept 
the  principles  of  freedom  of  inquiry, 
of  opinion  and  of  teaching;  their  pur- 
pose is  not  to  advance  knowledge  by 
the  unrestricted  research  and  unfettered 
discussion  of  impartial  investigators, 
but  rather  to  subsidize  the  promotion 
of  the  opinions  held  by  persons, 
usually  not  of  the  scholar's  calling, 
who  provide  the  funds  for  their 
maintenance. "  The  Committee  holds 
that  "genuine  boldness  and  thorough- 
ness of  inquiry,  and  freedom  of  speech, 
are  scarcely  reconcilable  ^vith  the 
prescribed  inculcation  of  a  particular 
opinion  upon  a  controverted  question. " 
Concerning  the  second  type  of 
institutions,  the  report  holds  that  the 
duty  of  the  trustees  is  plain.  They 
are  trustees  for  the  public  and  therefore 
can  not  assume  the  proprietary  attitude 
and  privilege  if  they  are  appealing  to 
the  general  public  for  support.  Trustees 
of  such  universities  or  colleges  have 
no  moral  right  to  bind  the  reason  or 
conscience  of  any  professor.  "It  fol- 
lows that  any  university  which  lays 
restrictions  upon  the  intellectual  free- 
dom of  its  professors  proclaims  itself  a 
proprietary  institution,  and  should  be 
so  described  when  it  makes  a  general 
appeal  for  funds.  "^ 

1  In   his   annual   report   President   Butler   of 
Columbia  makes  the  following  statement  con- 


Nature  of  the  Academic  Calling 

On  the  nature  of  the  academic 
calling,  the  report  has  this  to  say : 

"If  education  is  the  cornerstone  of 
the  structure  of  society  and  if  progress 
m  scientific  knowledge  is  essential  to 
civilization,  few  things  can  be  more 
important  than  to  enhance  the  dignity 
of  the  scholar's  profession  with  a  view 
to  attracting  into  its  ranks  men  of  the 
highest  ability,  of  sound  leaniiTig,  and 
of  strong  and  independent  character. 
This  is  the  more  essential  because  the 
pecuniaiy  emoluments  of  the  profession 
are  not,  and  doubtless  never  will  be, 
equal  to  those  open  to  the  more  suc- 
cessful members  of  other  professions. 
It  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  desirable  that 
men  should  be  dra\s'n  into  this  i)rofes- 
sion  by  the  magnitude  of  the  economic 
rewards  which  it  offers;  but  it  is  for 
this  reason  the  more  needful  that  men 
of  high  gifts  and  character  should  be 
drawn  into  it  by  the  assurance  of  an 
honorable  and  secure  position,  and  of 
freedom  to  perform  honestly  and  ac- 
cording to  their  own  consciences,  the 
distinctive  and  important  function 
which  the  nature  of  the  profession 
lays  upon  them. 

"That  function  is  to  deal  at  first 
hand,  after  prolonged  and  specialized 
technical  training,  with  tlie  sources  of 
knowledge;  and  to  impart  the  results 
of  their  own  and  of  their  fellow- 
specialists'  investigations  and  reflec- 
tions,  both   to   students   and   to   the 


cerning  the  attempt  to  control  the  educational 
policies  of  universities.  He  says,  "Under  no 
circumstances  should,  or  can,  any  self  respecting 
university  accept  a  gift  upon  conditions  which 
fix  or  hamper  its  complete  freedom  in  tiie  control 
of  its  own  educational  policies  and  activities. 
To  accept  a  gift  on  condition  that  a  certain 
doctrine  or  theory  be  taught  or  be  not  taught, 
.  .  .  is  to  surrendei  a  university's  freedom 
and  to  strike  a  blow  at  what  should  be  its  charac- 
teristic independence.  Indeed,  any  donor  who 
would  venture  to  attempt  to  bind  a  university 
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general  public,  -vN-ithout  fear  or  favor. 
The  proper  discharge  of  this  function 
requires  (among  other  things)  that 
the  university  teachers  shall  be  exempt 
from  any  pecuniary  motive  or  in- 
ducement to  hold,  or  to  express,  any 
conclusion  which  is  not  the  genuine 
and  uncolored  product  of  his  owai  study 
or  that  of  fellow  specialists.  Indeed, 
the  proper  fulfilment  of  the  work  of 
the  professorate  requires  that  our 
universities  shall  be  so  free  that  no 
fair-minded  person  shall  find  any  ex- 
cuse for  even  a  suspicion  that  the 
utterances  of  university  teachers  are 
shaped  or  restricted  by  the  judgment, 
not  of  professional  scholars,  but  of 
inexpert  and  possibly  not  wholly  dis- 
interested persons  outside  of  their 
ranks.  The  lay  public  is  under  no 
conij)ulsion  to  accept  or  to  act  upon 
the  o})inions  of  the  scientific  expert 
whom,  through  the  universities,  it 
employs.  But  it  is  highly  needful  in 
the  interests  of  society  at  large,  that 
what  pur])orts  to  be  conclusions  of 
men  trained  for,  and  dedicated  to,  the 
(juest  for  truth,  shall  in  fact  be  the 
conclu-sions  of  such  men,  and  not 
echoes  of  the  o])inions  of  the  lay 
])ul)lic,  or  of  the  individuals  who  en- 
d(jw  or  manage  universities." 

Function  of  the  Academic 

Institution 

On  the  function  of  the  academic 
institution,  the  rc])ort  sets  forth  the 
following: 

"The  iiM])()rtance  of  a<'ademic  free- 
either  OS  to  llic  form  or  the  content  of  its  teach- 
ings or  as  to  its  administrative  ]M)liiies,  would 
i)e  a  <lanjjerous  person.  Unless  llie  pul)lic  can 
have  full  faith  in  the  intclleetiial  and  moral  in- 
tcffrity  of  ils  niiiversilies  and  comi)lele  confidence 
tliat  they  din-ct  and  are  responsiljle  for  their 
own  policies,  there  can  be  no  proper  and  helpful 
relationsiiip  la'twcen  the  universities  and  the 
pulplic.  .\  iitiiversity  may  accej)l  a  gift  to  ex- 
tend and  improve  its  leaching  of  history,  hut  it 
may  not  accept  a  gift  to  put  a  fixed  and  definite 


dom  is  most  clearly  perceived  in  the 
light  of  the  purposes  for  which  uni- 
versities exist.  These  are  three  in 
number: 

A.  To  promote  inquiry  and  advance 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 

B.  To  provide  general  instruction 
to  the  students. 

C.  To  develop  experts  for  various 
branches  of  the  public  service. 

"Let  us  consider  each  of  these.  In 
the  earlier  stages  of  a  nation's  in- 
tellectual development,  the  chief  con- 
cern of  educational  institutions  is  to 
train  the  growing  generation  and  to 
diffuse  the  already  accepted  knowledge. 
It  is  only  slowly  that  there  comes  to 
be  provided  in  the  highest  institutions 
of  learning  the  opportunity  for  the 
gradual  ^Testing  from  nature  of  her 
intimate  secrets.  The  modern  uni- 
versity is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
home  of  scientific  research.  There 
are  three  fields  of  human  inquiry  in 
which  the  race  is  only  at  the  beginning : 
natural  science,  social  science  and 
philosophy  and  religion,  dealing  with 
the  relations  of  man  to  outer  nature, 
to  his  fellow  men,  and  to  the  vdtimate 
realities  and  values.  In  natural  science, 
all  that  we  have  learned  but  serves  to 
make  us  realize  more  deeply  how  much 
more  remains  to  be  discovered.  In 
social  science,  in  its  largest  sense, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  relations 
of  men  in  society  and  with  the  condi- 


interpretation  good  for  all  time,  upon  the  facts 
of  history.  A  university  may  accept  a  gift  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  its  professors,  but  it  may 
not  accept  a  gift  for  such  purpose  on  condition 
that  the  salaries  of  professors  shall  never  exceed 
a  slated  maximum,  or  that  some  professors  shall 
be  restricted  as  others  are  not  in  their  personal, 
literary  or  scientific  activities.  No  university 
is  so  poor  that  it  can  afford  to  accept  a  gift 
which  restricts  its  indei)endence,  and  no  uni- 
versity is  so  rich  that  it  would  not  be  impov- 
erished by  an  adililion  to  its  resources  which  tied 
the  hands  of  ils  governing  boards."  (Annual 
Report,  1919,  pp.  7,  8.) 
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tions  of  social  order  and  well  being, 
we  have  learned  only  an  adumbration 
of  the  laws  which  govern  these  vastly- 
complex  phenomena.  Finally,  in  the 
spiritual  life,  and  in  the  interi)retation 
of  the  general  meaning  anfl  ends  of 
human  existence  and  its  relation  to  the 
universe,  we  are  still  far  from  a  com- 
prehension of  the  final  truths,  and 
from  a  universal  agreement  among  all 
sincere  and  earnest  men.  In  all  these 
domains  of  knowledge,  the  first  con- 
dition of  progress  is  complete  and 
unlimited  freedom  to  pursue  inquiry 
and  publish  its  results.  Such  freedom 
is  the  breath  in  the  nostrils  of  all 
scientific  activity. 

"The  second  function^ — which  for 
a  long  time  was  the  only  fiuiction — 
of  the  American  college  or  university 
is  to  provide  instruction  for  students. 
It  is  scarcely  open  to  ciuestion,  that 
freedom  of  utterance  is  as  important 
to  the  teacher  as  it  is  to  the  investiga- 
tor. No  man  can  be  a  successful 
teacher  unless  he  enjoys  the  respect  of 
his  students,  and  their  confidence  in 
his  intellectual  integrity.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  this  confidence  will  be 
impaired  if  there  is  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  students  that  the  teacher 
is  not  expressing  himself  fully  or 
frankly,  or  that  the  college  and  uni- 
versity teachers  in  general  are  a  re- 
pressed and  intimidated  class  who  dare 
not  speak  withthat  candor  and  courage, 
which  youth  always  demands  of  those 
whom  it  is  to  esteem.  The  average 
student  is  a  discerning  observer,  who 
soon  takes  the  measure  of  his  instruc- 
tor. It  is  not  only  the  character  of 
the  instruction,  but  also  the  character 
of  the  instructor  that  counts;  and  if 
the  student  has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  instructor  is  not  true  to  himself, 
the  virtue  of  the  instruction  as  an 
educative  force  is  incalculably  di- 
minished. There  must  be  in  the  mind 
of  the  teacher  no  mental  reservation. 


He  must  give  the  stud(>iit  the  hot  of 
what  he  has  and  wlial  he  is. 

"The  tliird  function  of  the  modern 
university  is  to  develop  experts  for 
the  use  of  the  community.  For  if 
there  is  one  thing  that  distinguishes 
the  more  recent  development  of  de- 
mocracy, it  is  the  recognition  by 
legislators  of  the  inherent  comjjlexities 
of  economic,  social,  and  political  life 
and  the  difficulty  of  solving  problems 
of  technical  adjustment  Avithout  tech- 
nical knowledge.  The  recognition  of 
this  fact  has  led  to  a  continually 
greater  demand  for  the  aid  of  experts 
in  these  subjects,  to  advise  both  legis- 
lators and  administrators.  The  train- 
ing of  such  experts  has,  accordingly, 
in  recent  years,  become  an  important 
part  of  the  work  of  the  universities; 
and  in  almost  every  one  of  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning  the  professors 
of  the  economic,  social  and  political 
sciences  have  been  drafted  to  an  in- 
creasing extent  into  more  or  less 
unofficial  participati(m  in  the  public 
service.  It  is  obvious  that  here  again 
the  scholar  must  be  absolutely  free  not 
only  to  pursue  his  investigations,  but 
to  declare  the  results  of  his  researches, 
no  matter  where  they  may  lead  him 
or  to  what  extent  they  may  come  into 
conflict  with  accepted  opinion.  To  be 
of  use  to  the  legislator  or  administrator, 
he  must  enjoy  their  complete  confi- 
dence in  the  disinterestedness  of  his 
conclusions. 

"It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  UTiiversity 
cannot  perform  its  threefold  function 
without  accepting  and  enforcing  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  princi])le  of  academic 
freedom.  The  responsibility  of  the  uni- 
versity as  a  whole  is  to  theconnmmity 
at  large,  and  any  restriction  ui)on  the 
freedom  of  the  instructor  is  bomid  to 
react  injuriously  upon  the  efficiency 
and  morale  of  the  institution,  and 
therefore  ultimately  upon  the  interest 
of  the  community." 
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Correlative  Obligations  of 
THE  Scholar 

The  report  recognizes  that  rights 
impose  duties  and  that  academic 
freedom  for  the  teacher  entails  correla- 
tive obligations.  On  this  subject  the 
report  declares  as  follows: 

"The  claim  to  freedom  of  teaching 
is  made  in  the  interest  of  the  integrity 
and  of  tlie  progress  of  scientific  in- 
quirj^;  it  is,  therefore,  only  those  who 
carry  on  their  work  in  the  temper 
of  the  scientific  inquirer  who  may  justly 
assert  this  claim.  The  liberty  of  the 
scholar  witliin  the  luiiversity  to  set 
forth  his  conclusions,  be  they  what 
they  may,  is  conditioned  by  their 
being  conclusions  gained  by  a  scholar's 
method  and  held  in  a  scholar's  spirit; 
that  is  to  say,  they  must  be  the  fruits 
of  competent  and  patient  and  sincere 
inquiry,  and  they  should  be  set  forth 
with  dignity,  courtesy,  and  temperate- 
ness  of  language.  The  university 
teacher,  in  giving  instruction  upon 
controversial  matters,  while  he  is  under 
no  obligation  to  hide  his  own  opinion 
under  a  inountain  of  equivocal  verbi- 
age, sliould,  if  he  is  fit  for  his  position, 
be  a  person  of  a  fair  and  judicial  mind; 
he  should,  in  dealing  with  such  subjects, 
set  forth  justly,  without  supi)ression 
or  imieudo,  the  divergent  opinions  of 
other  investigators;  he  should  cause  his 
students  to  l)ec()me  familiar  with  the 
best  published  ex])ressions  of  the  great 
historic  tyjjcs  of  doctrine  upon  the 
(juestions  at  issue;  and  he  should  above 
all,  rciiicinbcr  tjiat  his  business  is  not 
to  jjrovide  his  students  with  ready- 
made  conchisioiis,  but  to  train  them 
to  tliink  for  themselves,  and  to  ])rovi(le 
them  access  l<»  those  materials  wliicli 
they  need  if  I  hey  are  to  think  in- 
telligently." 

The  rc])()rt  holds  tlinl  I  he  i)()wer  to 
determine  (le])arlures  from  the  scien- 
tific   si)irit    and    method    sliould    be 


vested  in  the  academic  profession. 
"Intervention  by  any  other  bodies 
can  never  be  exempt  from  the  suspicion 
that  it  is  dictated  by  other  motives 
than  zeal  for  the  integrity  of  the 
science."  However  disagreeable  the 
task,  the  Committee  held  that  the 
obligation  to  rid  the  profession  "of 
the  incompetent  and  the  unworthy 
and  to  prevent  the  freedom  which  it 
claims  in  the  name  of  science  from 
being  used  as  a  shelter  for  inefficiency, 
for  superficiality  or  for  uncritical  and 
intemperate  partisanship"  must  be 
assumed  by  the  profession.  A  special 
obligation  rests  upon  the  teacher  of 
immature  students.  In  such  cases 
scientific  truth  should  be  presented 
with  discretion  and  with  considera- 
tion for  the  students'  preconceptions 
and  traditions,  and  with  due  regard 
to  character-building.  The  teacher 
should  not  take  unfair  advantages  of 
the  students'  immaturity  to  indoc- 
trinate him  with  the  teacher's  own 
opinions  before  the  student  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  other  opinions 
or  develop  sufficient  judgment  to 
formulate  independent  opinions  of  his 
own.  The  teacher  should  strive  to 
stinndate  an  intellectual  interest  and 
develoj)  the  habit  of  patient  and 
methodical  consideration  of  both  sides 
of  every  controverted  question.  On 
the  question  of  "class-room  utter- 
ances," the  Committee  holds  that 
tliese  should  be  regarded  as  "privileged 
conununications,"  since  they  are 
often  designed  to  provoke  opposition 
or  arouse  debate.  Such  utterances 
should  not  be  made  the  basis  of 
])assing  judgment  on  the  positions 
held  by  tlie  teacher. 

EXTRA-ISIURAL   UTTERANCES 

In  respect  to  extra-nmral  utterances, 
the  report  holds  that  academic  teachers 
are  under  "jjcculiar  obligations  to 
avoid  hasty  or  unverified  or  exaggerated 
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statements  and  to  refrain  from  in- 
temperate or  sensational  modes  of 
expression."  But,  subject  to  these 
restraints,  it  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee,  desirable  that  scholars 
should  be  debarred  from  giving  ex- 
pression to  their  judgment  upon  con- 
troversial questions,  or  that  their 
freedom  of  speech,  outside  the  uni- 
versity, should  be  limited  to  questions 
falling  within  their  own  sjjccialty.- 
The  Committee  quotes  with  favor,  a 
statement  from  a  non-academic  body 
that,  "it  is  neither  possible  nor  de- 
sirable to  deprive  a  college  professor 
of  the  political  rights  vouchsafed  to 
every  citizen." 

In  concluding  its  report,  the  Com- 
mittee said : 

"It  is,  it  >,\dll  be  seen,  in  no  sense  the 
contention  of  this  Committee  that 
academic  freedom  implies  that  indi- 
vidual teachers  should  be  exempt  from 
all  restraints  as  to  the  matter  or 
manner  of  their  utterances,  either 
within  or  without  the  university. 
Such  restraints  as  are  necessary  should 
in  the  main,  your  Committee  holds, 
be  self-imposed,  or  enforced  by  the 
public  opinion  of  the  profession.  But 
there  may,  undoubtedly,  arise  oc- 
casional cases  in  which  the  aberrations 
of  individuals  may  require  to  be 
checked  by  definite  disciplinary  action. 
What  this  report  chiefly  maintains  is 
that  such  action  cannot  with  safety 
be  taken  by  bodies  not  composed  of 

^  President  Lowell  has  this  to  say  on  this  point: 
"In  spite,  however,  of  the  risk  of  injury  to  the 
institution,  the  objections  to  restraint  upon 
what  professors  may  say  as  citizens  seems  to  me 
far  greater  than  the  harm  done  by  leaving  them 
free.  In  the  first  place,  to  impose  upon  the 
teacher  in  a  university  restrictions  to  which  the 
members  of  other  professions,  lawj'ers,  physi- 
cians, engineers,  and  so  forth,  are  not  subjected, 
would  produce  a  sense  of  irritation  and  humilia- 
tion. In  accepting  a  chair  under  such  condi- 
tions a  man  would  surrender  a  part  of  his  liberty; 
what  he  might  say  would  be  submitted  to  the 
censorship  of  a  board  of  trustees,  and  he  would 


members  of  the  academic  ])r()fessi(jn. 
Lay  governing  boards  are  competent 
to  judge  concerning  charges  of  habitual 
neglect  of  assigned  duties  on  the  part 
of  individual  teachers,  and  conrerning 
charges  of  grave  moral  delin((uency. 
But  in  matters  of  opinion,  and  of  the 
utterance  of  opinion,  such  boards  can- 
not intervene  without  destroying,  to 
the  extent  of  their  intervention,  the 
essential  nature  of  a  university — • 
without  converting  it  from  a  place 
dedicated  to  openness  of  mind,  in 
which  the  concliLsions  expressed  are 
the  tested  conclusions  of  trained  schol- 
ars, into  a  place  barred  against  the 
access  of  new  light,  and  preconnnitted 
to  the  opinions  or  prejudices  of  men 
who  have  not  been  set  apart  or  ex- 
pressly trained  for  the  scholar's  duties. 
"It  is,  in  short,  not  the  absohite 
freedom  of  utterance  of  the  individual 
scholar,  but  the  absolute  freedom  of 
thought,  of  inquiry,  of  discussion 
and  of  teaching,  of  the  academic 
profession,  that  is  asserted  by  this 
declaration  of  principles.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  oiu"  profession  may 
prove  unworthy  of  its  high  calling, 
and  unfit  to  exercise  the  responsibilities 
that  belong  to  it.  But  it  will  scarcely 
be  said  as  yet  to  have  given  evidence 
of  such  imfitness.  And  the  existence 
of  this  Association,  as  it  seems  to 
your   committee,   must  be   construed 

cease  to  be  a  free  citizen.  .  .  .  It  is  not  a 
question  of  academic  freedom,  i)ul  of  jiersonal 
liberty  from  restraint,  yet  it  touches  the  dignity 
of  the  academic  career.  .  .  .  There  is 
another  (o!)jcction),  not  less  weighty  from 
that  (standpoint)  of  the  institution  itself. 
If  a  university  or  college  censors  what  its  pro- 
fessors may  say,  if  it  restrains  them  from  uttering 
something  that  it  docs  not  approve,  it  thereby 
assumes  responsibility  for  that  which  it  permits 
them  to  say.  This  is  logical  and  inevitable,  but 
it  is  a  responsibility  which  an  institution  of 
learning  would  be  very  unwise  in  assuming." 
(Quoted  in  February-March  1918  Bulletin  of 
American  Association  of  Unircrsity  Professors, 
pp.  12-15.) 
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as  a  pledge,  not  only  that  the  profes- 
sion w-ill  earnestly  guard  those  liberties 
without  which  it  can  not  rightly 
render  its  distinctive  and  indispensable 
service  to  society,  but  also  that  it  will 
with  equal  earnestness  seek  to  main- 
tain such  standards  of  professional 
character,  and  of  scientific  integrity 
and  competency,  as  shall  make  it  a  fit 
instrument  for  that  ser\nce." 

Enforcement  of  Principles  of 
Tentjre 

Four  measures  were  proposed  by 
the  Committee  as  necessary  steps  in 
putting  the  principles  of  its  report  into 
operation : 

1.  Action  by  Faculty  Committees  on 
Reappointments.  It  was  held  that 
official  action  relating  to  reappoint- 
ments and  refusals  of  reappointments 
should  be  taken  only  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  some  board  or  com- 
mittee representative  of  the  faculty. 

2.  Definition  of  Tenure  of  Office. 
In  everj'  institution  there  should  be 
an  unequivocal  imderstanding  as  to 
the  terra  of  each  appointment;  and 
the  tenure  of  professorships,  and 
associate  professorships,  and  of  all 
positions  above  the  grade  of  instructor, 
after  ten  years  of  ser\'ice  should  be 
j)ernuinent.  In  state  universities,  in- 
(•a])a})le  of  making  binding  contracts 
for  more  than  a  limited  period,  the 
gf)verning  boards  should  annoUTice 
their  policy  wnth  respect  to  the  pre- 
sum])ti<)n  of  reappointment  in  the 
several  classes  of  positions  and  such 
announcements  sliould  be  regarded 
as  morally  binding.  No  university 
teacher  of  any  rank  should,  except  in 
ca.ses  of  grave  moral  delintiuency, 
receive  notice  of  dismissal  or  refusal 
of  reap])ointment,  later  than  three 
nionth>  before  the  doseof  any  academic 
year,  and  in  the  ca.se  of  teachers 
above  the  grade  of  instructor,  one 
year's  notice  should  be  given. 


3.  Formulatio7i  of  Grounds  for  Dis- 
missal. In  every  institution  the 
grounds  which  will  be  regarded  as 
justifjnng  the  dismissal  of  members 
of  the  faculty  should  be  formulated 
'oath  reasonable  definiteness;  and  in 
case  of  institutions  which  impose  upon 
their  faculties  doctrinal  standards  of  a 
sectarian  or  partisan  character,  these 
standards  should  be  clearly  defined 
and  the  body  or  individual  having 
authority  to  interpret  them  in  case  of 
controversy,  should  be  designated. 

4.  Judicial  Hearings  Before  Dis- 
missal. Every  university  or  college 
teacher  should  be  entitled,  before 
dismissal^  or  demotion,  to  have  the 
charges  against  him  stated  in  writing 
in  specific  terms  and  to  have  a  fair 
trial  on  those  charges  before  a  special 
or  permanent  committee  chosen  by 
the  faculty  senate  or  council,  or  by 
the  faculty  at  large.  At  such  trial 
the  teacher  accused  should  have  full 
opportunity  to  present  evidence,  and, 
if  the  charge  is  one  of  professional 
incompetency,  a  formal  report  upon  his 
work  should  first  be  made  in  writing  by 
the  teachers  of  his  own  department  and 
cognate  departments  in  the  university, 
and,  if  the  teacher  concerned  so  desires, 
by  a  committee  of  his  fellow  specialists 
from  other  institutions,  appointed  by 
some  competent  authority. 

In  all  of  the  cases  that  have  been 
investigated  by  the  Association  the 
specific  facts  found  have  been  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  principles 
set  forth  in  this  re])ort.  The  practical 
pro])osals  have  likewise  become  the 
method  ai)proved  by  the  Association 
for  dealing  with  dismissal  cases.  The 
Association  has  striven  to  give  these 
])rinciples  as  wide  ])u])licity  as  possible 
through  the  discussions  that  have 
centered  around  the  specific  cases 
investigated. 

'  This  does  not  refer  to  refusals  to  reappoint 
at  the  expiration  of  definite  terms  of  office. 
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The  Faculty  in  University 
Government 

The  problem  of  putting  tliese  prin- 
ciples into  effect  is  closely  associated 
with  the  position  taken  by  the  Associa- 
tion upon  the  second  question  men- 
tioned above,  namely,  the  place  and 
function  of  the  faculty  in  university 
government.  The  report  of  Committee 
T,  submitted  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  1920,  may  be  said  to  set  up  a  stand- 
ard to  be  attained  on  this  subject. 
On  this  problem  there  is  by  no  means 
the  same  unanimity  of  opinion  nor 
has  the  Association  put  itself  on  record 
in  favor  of  a  particular  position,  as  has 
been  done  on  the  question  of  academic 
freedom  and  tenure.  Committee  T 
was  appointed  in  1917  and  its  report* 
contains  not  only  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  but  also  the  present 
practice  in  the  leading  institutions  of 
the  country.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
article  the  specific  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  are  of  importance. 

I.  Boards  of  Trustees  and  Faculties. 
The  Committee  held  that  the  faculty 
should  be  represented  in  some  manner 
at  regular  or  stated  meetings  of  the 
board  of  trustees  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  general  educational  policies. 
The  majority  of  the  Committee  favored 
a  conference  committee  for  this  pur- 
pose rather  than  faculty  members 
regularly  elected  to  membership  on 
the  board  of  trustees. 

II.  The  President  and  the  Faculty. 
The  President  should  be  the  educa- 
tional leader  and  its  chief  adminis- 
trative officer  both  with  regard  to  the 
functions  of  the  trustees  and  those  of 
the  faculty.  Since  the  Committee 
held  that  the  president  should  be  more 
of  an  educational  leader  than  an  ad- 
ministrative expert,  it  was  of  the 
opinion  that  he  should  be  chosen  "for 
broad  scholarship,  insight  into  educa- 

*  Bulletin,  March,  1920. 


tional  needs  and  ])rol)l('nis  and  ])<)\vcr 
of  leadership,  ncj  less  tiian  for  admin- 
istrative skill."  In  the  selection  of 
the  president,  the  Committee  held 
that  he  should  be  nominated  by  a 
joint  committee  comjjosed  of  trustees 
and  faculty. 

III.  Deans  and  the  Faculty.  The 
Committee  recognized  the  wide  di- 
versity of  practice  in  the  func-tions 
performed  by  deans.  In  tlic  smaller 
institutions,  he  is  chiefly  a  discipliiuirj' 
oflScer;  in  institutions  divided  into 
schools  for  administrative  pur]>oses, 
he  becomes  the  administrative  head 
of  the  school  or  college.  Recognizing 
the  wide  diversity  of  practice,  the 
Committee  laid  down  certain  considera- 
tions on  the  functions  of,  and  manner 
of  choosing,  deans  as  a  basis  for 
discussion  rather  than  a  proposal  for 
acceptance.  The  significance  of  these 
propositions  is  the  light  they  throw  on 
the  developing  opinion  among  faculty 
members  in  regard  to  the  form  ui 
organization  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. 

The  propositions  laid  down  by  the 
Committee  are  as  follows:  The  clean 
should  be  the  chief  administrative 
officer  of  the  faculty  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  He  should  fornnilate  and 
present  to  the  faculty  ])olicies  for  its 
consideration.  This  duty  does  not 
imply  any  abridgment  of  the  right 
of  any  member  of  the  faculty  to  present 
any  matter  to  the  faculty.  lie  should 
be  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of 
admission  requirements,  for  oversight 
of  the  work  of  students  and  be  the 
ordinary'  medium  of  comnmnication 
for  all  official  business  with  the  ad- 
ministrative and  governing  bodies. 
This  latter  proposition  is  not  intended 
to  abridge  the  right  of  the  faculty  in 
choosing  representatives  for  special 
conferences  with  the  trustees. 

On  the  question  of  selection  of  deans 
the  Committee  proposed  that  a  dean 
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should  be  cliosen  by  concurring  action, 
in  some  form,  of  the  faculty  over 
wliich  he  shall  preside,  the  president 
and  the  trustees.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  December  the  Association 
approved  the  proposition  that  a  faculty 
should  participate  in  some  form  in 
the  selection  of  its  administrative 
oflBcers,  including  the  president  of  the 
institution. 

The  relative  merits  of  definite  and 
indefinite  tenure  of  the  dean  is  con- 
sidered in  the  report,  but  the  Com- 
mittee concludes  that  this  question 
can  be  ^visely  decided  only  after  a 
joint  determination  by  the  president, 
trustees  and  faculties  what  the  duties 
and  functions  of  a  dean  are. 

IV.  The  Faculty  and  Budget  Making. 
Here  also  "wise  procedure  will  differ  in 
institutions  of  different  size  and  kind. 
The  procedure  in  a  .state  vmiversity 
nnist  differ  somewhat  from  that  in  a 
]jrivatcly  endowed  institution.  But 
{IS  a  fimdamental  principle  the  Com- 
mittee without  exception  was  of  the 
ojjiiiion  that  in  all  cases  the  faculty 
>]i()ul(l  have  a  recognized  voice  in  the 
preparation  of  the  animal  budget.  In 
larger  colleges  or  universities  this  end 
rail  be  best  achieved  through  a  budget 
committee  elected  l)y  the  faculty. 
The  (.'ommittee  held  that  some  such 
plan  "would  tend  to  allay  the  dis- 
content which  so  fre(juently  arises 
from  iii('(iuities  in  tlic  (iistril)uli<)n  of 
the  salary  budget." 

\'.  The  Farnlti/.  The  faculty  should 
be  the  legislative  body  for  all  matters 
concerning  the  educational  ])olicy  of 
the  university.  In  instifulions  con- 
sisting of  more  than  one  school  there 
should  be  either  a  general  faculty  or 
an  <'i<'cled  body  re])resenting  all  the 
faculties,  for  the  deleniiination  of  the 
educational  ])()liey  of  the  university 
a.s  a  whole.  Each  faculty  should 
determine  its  own  voting  membership, 
its  rules  of  procedure,  elect  all  standing 


committees  and  determine  their  func- 
tions, and  should  participate,  through 
appropriate  committees,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  full  professors  and  executive 
officers  of  departments. 

Among  the  standing  committees 
of  the  general  faculty  should  be  a 
judicial  committee  of  a  small  number 
of  members,  one  or  more  to  be  elected 
annually  by  the  faculty.  In  the  event 
of  the  proposed  dismissal  of  a  member 
of  the  instructing  staff,  on  indefinite 
tenure,  the  member  in  question  should 
have  the  right  to  full  investigation  by 
the  judicial  committee  of  the  grounds 
alleged  for  the  proposed  action.  Fail- 
ure to  sustain  the  charges  before  the 
committee  should  stop  dismissal.  The 
judicial  committee  should  report  its 
findings  to  the  president  and  the  board 
of  trustees. 

An  investigation  was  made  by 
Committee  A  and  a  report  submitted 
to  the  annual  meeting  in  Pittsburgh 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  principles 
of  the  Association  have  been  adopted 
by  the  various  institutions  of  the 
country.  The  information  was  col- 
lected by  means  of  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  the  president  or  secretary  of  the 
local  branch  of  the  Association  in 
those  institutions  which  had  organized 
a  local  group.  Replies  were  received 
from  fifty-four  of  the  fifty-nine  branches 
to  which  the  inquiry  was  sent.  The 
results  of  the  investigation  are  of 
interest  and  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

Reports  on  Adoption  of  Principles 

In  fourteen  of  the  fifty-four  in- 
stitutions reporting,  the  general  faculty 
exercises,  either  as  a  matter  of  definite 
rules  or  as  a  common  administrative 
l)ractice,  some  authority  over  the 
selection  and  promotion  of  the  in- 
structional staff  or  the  development  of 
the  budget,  thus  exercising  an  influence 
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over  the  broader  educational  ])()licie.s 
that  depend  upon  the  distrihuliou  of 
available  funds.  In  tliis  list  ai)pear 
some  of  the  largest  and  best  known 
universities  and  colleges  of  the  country. 

But  of  more  direct  significance  for 
the  present  purpose  is  the  presence  of 
facidty  influence  in  dismissal  cases. 
In  thirteen  of  the  fifty-four  institutions, 
definite  machinery  has  been  set  up 
for  dealing  with  dismissal  cases.  In 
some  instances  the  plans  have  been 
developed  since  the  organization  of 
the  Association  and,  in  one  institution, 
as  the  direct  result  of  an  investigation 
conducted  by  the  Association.  Here 
again,  we  find  some  of  the  well-known 
colleges  and  universities.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  the  institutions  that  have  set 
up  a  definite  procedure  for  dealing 
with  dismissal  cases,  it  was  found  that 
this  subject  had  received  attention  in 
twenty-one  of  the  other  institutions 
reporting.  In  other  words,  only 
twenty  of  the  fifty-four  institutions 
reporting  admitted  that  the  question  of 
academic  freedom  and  tenure  had 
received  no  recent  consideration  by 
the  faculty. 

The  report  reaches  the  following 
conclusions : 

(1)  "There  has  developed  a  con- 
siderable faculty  influence  in  the 
control  of  appointments  and  dismissals 
in  the  institutions  studied.  Among 
these  are  both  large  and  small  institu- 
tions; both  state  and  endowed  institu- 
tions. It  would  seem  from  the  replies 
that  there  has  been  less  attention  in 
state  than  in  endowed  institutions. 
Certainly  the  most  completely  organ- 
ized plans  for  exercising  faculty  in- 
fluence in  protecting  professional 
standards  of  academic  freedom  and 
tenure  appear  in  the  endowed  institu- 
tions. The  problem  is  more  difficult 
to  deal  with  in  a  state  university  on 
account  of  the  legal  relations,  and  this 
may  explain  the  difference  found. 


('2)  "The  declarations  of  ihisAssocia- 
tion  are  gradually  becoming  rccognizc<i 
as  reasonable  standards  to  be  attained. 
An  examination  of  the  statutory' 
provisions  that  haM*  been  adojjled  in 
recent  years  will  clearly  reveal  in- 
ternal evidence  of  familiarity  with  tin- 
l)rincij)les  of  this  .\ssociati<jn.  .  .  . 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  gradually 
and  with  no  blare  of  tnim])ets,  the 
Association  has  })cen  a])oteMt  influence 
in  fornnilating  an  o])inion  in  re>])cct  to 
the  proper  professional  standing  of 
the  instructional  staff  of  our  colleges 
and  universities;  in  determining  what 
protection  is  necessarj'  to  promote 
research  and  the  pronnilgation  of 
truth;  what  procedure  in  terminating 
contractual  relations  is  in  keeping  wiXh 
the  vital  interest  of  the  teacher  or 
research  student,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  institution." 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  Associa- 
tion is  performing  an  important  func- 
tion in  developing  a  ■wise  public 
opinion  on  questions  of  academic 
freedom  and  tenure  and  in  fornnilating 
principles  and  practices  in  kcc])ing 
^\^th  the  dignity  of  the  academic 
profession.^  ^^^lile  these  two  subjects 
mentioned  in  this  article  have  occupied 
the  major  part  of  the  energies  of  the 
Association  to  date,  they  do  not  ex- 
haust the  interests  of  the  membershi]). 
These  were  the  inmiediate  fjuestions 
to  receive  attention  but  the  influence  of 
the  Association  has  been  and  will  no 
doubt  be,  extended  to  other  questions 
of  vital  concern  to  the  profession  as 
these  may  arise  and  become  urgent. 

^  At  the  rec'cnt  annual  meeting  of  the  .\ssotia- 
tion  of  American  Colleges,  it  was  vote<l  to 
"suggest  to  the  American  Coimcil  of  Education 
either  the  appointment  of  a  joint  commission 
on  academic  freedom  and  academic  tenure  from 
its  constituent  bodies,  or  the  securing  of  an 
a,ppointment  of  such  a  commission  by  each  of 
such  bodies,  with  a  view  of  having  conc-erted 
action  and  a  statement  of  principles  at  the 
earliest  possible  time." 
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The  Ethics  of  Librarianship 

A  Proposal  for  a  Revised  Code 

By  Charles  Knowles  Bolton 

Secretary  and  Librarian  of  the  Library  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


THE  librarian's  profession  is  some- 
times thought  to  be  of  recent 
origin  whereas  it  is  as  old  as  learning 
itself.  At  the  dawn  of  civilization  we 
find  the  priesthood  with  temples  and 
tablets;  while  the  keeper  of  records 
stood  from  the  first  as  the  organizer 
and  custodian  of  inscribed  knowledge. 
The  annals  of  Mesopotamia,  Egypt, 
Greece  and  Rome,  of  monasteries  in 
the  deserts  of  northern  Africa  or  on 
the  Mount  of  Sinai,  all  picture  the 
scribe  as  the  preserver  of  divinations, 
prayers,  proclamations  and  epics  in- 
scribed on  clay,  papyrus  and  parchment. 
The  librarian  has  ever  been  a  scholar, 
and  usually  he  has  been  allied  with 
the  ceremonials  of  religion.  Ethics, 
therefore,  have  been  inherent  in  his 
])rofession  even  when  not  expressed  in 
a  code.  The  American  colonies  and 
then  the  states,  although  absurdly 
modern  as  compared  with  the  Old 
World,  have  outstripped  the  continent 
of  Europe  in  developing  tax-supported 
Iil)raries  for  the  benefit  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  people.  Organization  and 
ideals  of  service  have  gone  hand  in 
hand.  In  Se])tember,  1853,  a  conven- 
tion of  fifty-three  delegates  from  libra- 
ries assembled  in  New  York,  insj)ired 
to  confer  together  by  the  awakening 
conscience  in  England  three  or  four 
years  earlier. 

The  first  conference  whicli  led  to 
l)eriM;iMeiit  results  was  held  at  I'liila- 
(lel])hi;i  in  lS7(i,  wlien  the  American 
Eil)rary  Association  was  formed,  and 
the  Library  Joiirnul  was  estal)iished  as 
its  advocate.  This  organization  was 
followed  by  state  conimissions,  and 
local  associations,  and  of  late  by  socie- 


ties of  librarians  allied  with  special 
trades  and  industries.  New  library 
periodicals  followed,  and  a  keen  study 
of  library  methods  and  standards  very 
naturally  resulted.  We  are  now  at  a 
point  where  the  leaders  of  library 
progress  who  came  together  at  Philadel- 
phia are  passing  away,  leaving  the 
work  to  younger  men  and  women. 
They  were  figures  that  loom  larger  as 
we  draw  away  from  their  era.  Their 
high  ideals  for  the  profession  were 
recorded  in  addresses  and  in  discus- 
sions from  time  to  time  during  the  last 
fifty  years. 

Two  decades  ago  the  first  signs  of  a 
code  began  to  win  notice.  IMiss  Mary 
Wright  Plummer,  a  librarian  whose 
character  made  a  lasting  impress  on 
the  profession,  gave  an  address  on  the 
"Pros  and  Cons  of  Librarianship" 
l)efore  the  Illinois  Library  Associa- 
tion, April  14,  1903,  which  was  printed 
in  Public  Libraries  for  May  of  the 
same  year.  From  this  address  Miss 
Plummer  printed  extracts  in  a  leaflet 
of  four  pages,  entitled  "The  Fourth 
Essential."  This  pioneer  effort  speaks 
clearly  of  a  code  and  therefore  seems 
worthy  of  record  here  in  full.  It  is 
printed  from  her  own  revised  copy: 

Doctors,  lawj'crs  and  ministers,  college 
l)r()ft'ssors,  officers  of  the  arnij'^  and  navy, 
h;ivc  a  certain  cotle  which  presupposes  that 
lliey  are  gentlemen  and  wish  to  remain 
such.  A  hreaeh  of  this  eti(|uettc  strikes 
at  the  foundations  of  tlieir  order.  Librari- 
ans and  educators  in  general  have  their 
code  still  to  make.  Tlie  fact  that  these 
codes  are  for  the  most  part  unwritten, 
nuikes  them  no  less  Ijinding;  they  are  like 
debts    of    honor,    which,    although    unre- 
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corded,  must  he  paid  first  of  lUl  ck-ljts.  If 
we  were  making  a  code  for  librarianship, 
what  would  it  have  to  be  to  help  that  call- 
ing to  rank  among  the  professions?  Surely 
the  following  would  he  some  of  its  require- 
ments : 

We  must  have  dignity,  and  if  we  have  to 
advertise,  we  nuist  he  careful  how  we  do  it. 

Vie  must  have  humility.  All  boasting 
of  ourselves  or  of  our  work  is  out  of  i>lace. 

We  must  realize  our  individual  limita- 
tions and  be  willing  to  learn  before  we  try 
to  teach. 

We  must  consider  our  work  one  of  human- 
ity, and  must  he  readj',  like  doctors,  to 
attend  to  pressing  cases,  in  season  and  out 
of  season.  Too  rigid  holding  to  one's 
hours  savors  of  the  trades-union. 

We  must  have  esprit  de  corps,  and 
lil)rariansliip  must  be,  even  more  than  now, 
a  sort  of  free-masonry. 

We  must  believe  in  our  work,  quietly, 
not  ostentatioush'. 

We  must  suppress  our  natural  tendencies, 
where  they  conflict  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  profession,  and,  if  necessary,  be 
willing  to  give  up  the  work  for  the  good  of 
the  work. 

It  comes  to  my  ears  that  I  am  said  to  be 
too  loud,  too  boisterous,  too  flippant  and 
familiar  to  be  in  charge  of  a  library,  or 
even  on  its  staff.  The  thing  to  do  is  not  to 
get  angry,  but  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  that 
this  criticism  shall  no  longer  have  the 
least  foundation. 

I  hear  that  my  methods  are  antiquated, 
that  I  prefer  ruts  and  my  own  comfort  to 
the  service  of  the  public.  It  is  plainly  my 
duty  not  to  resent  this  without  self-ex- 
amination, and  if  I  find  it  true,  either  to 
infuse  more  energy  and  self-denial  into  my 
character  or  to  yield  my  place  to  some  one 
who  can  fill  it  worthily. 

We  should  say  to  ourselves,  Am  I, 
personally,  a  credit  to  librarianship,  and  if 
not,  what  is  wrong  with  me?  Am  I  help- 
ing to  make  librarianship  a  profession,  or 
am  I  hindering? 

Within  a  year  or  two  several  other 
addresses,  touching  more  or  less  ex- 
actly on  ethics,  appeared.  Miss 
Genevieve  M.  Walton's  paper,  in- 
spired perhaps  by  an  earlier  effort  by 


Miss  Linda  M.  I)u\al,  was  t\pi<-al  of 
the  best  of  these.  In  1908  and  1901)  h 
f^rou])  of  librarians  was  accustomed  to 
dine  at  frccjucnt  intervals  in  H()stc)rj. 
From  this  group  a  tentative  code  of 
library  ethics  was  drawn  up  by  the 
present  writer  and  after  discussion 
point  })y  ])oint  it  reached  the  form  in 
seventeen  sections  printed  in  I'uhlic 
Libraries  under  the  title,  "The  Libra- 
rian's Canons  of  Ethics."  The  same 
code,  after  lieing  submitted  to  discus- 
sion for  three  years,  was  revised, 
enlarged  and  reprinted  in  lOl-^  with 
twenty-five  sections.  These  canons  of 
ethics  were  in  turn  discussed  by  the 
Council  of  the  American  Library 
Association  at  Chicago  in  I)eceml)er, 
1913,  and  1914.  The  Council's  de- 
liberations, as  well  as  the  more  recent 
criticisms  and  suggestions  by  more  than 
twenty-five  of  the  leading  librarians 
of  the  United  States,  have  influenced 
and  molded  this  code  of  thirty  sections 
which  the  author  herewith  presents. 
Dr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  director  of  the  Albany 
Library  School,  a  library  ex])ert  of  long 
and  varied  experience,  has,  witii  the 
aid  of  his  staft",  contributed  materially 
to  this  thorough  revision  of  the  sub- 
ject. Especial  phases  the  author  has 
discussed  with  Herbert  Putnam,  libra- 
rian of  Congress,  and  H.  IL  B.  Meyer, 
Arthur  E.  Bostwick  of  St.  Louis,  Aza- 
riah  S.  Root  of  Oberlin,  Bernard  C. 
Steiner  of  Baltimore,  June  R.  Donnelly 
of  Boston,  Ililler  C.  WcUman  of 
Springfield,  George  F.  Bowerman  of 
Washington,  Josephine  A.  Ratiibone 
of  Brooklyn,  Clement  W.  Andrews  of 
Chicago,  Frank  K.  Walter  of  Minne- 
apolis, Mrs.  Julia  G.  Babcock  of 
California,  Phineas  L.  Windsor  of 
Urbana  and  with  his  own  staff. 

W'e  assume  that  these  canons  of 
ethics  stand  in  the  ])Osition  of  counselor 
to  the  younger  men  and  women  of  the 
profession,  combining  worldly  wisdom 
with   unworldly   ideals.     They   strive 
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to  describe  the  t>pe  of  librarian  whom 
Sam  Walter  Foss,  poet,  librarian,  and 
man  of  the  world,  so  eloquently  showed 
forth  both  in  his  career  and  in  his 
%\Titings.     It  was  ]VIr.  Foss  who  said:^ 

The  first  great  cardinal  virtues  of  a 
lil)rarian  should  he  toleration  and  enthusi- 
asm. These  are  qualities  that  are  not 
easily  combined,  for  a  man  who  is  tolerant 
is  usually  not  enthusiastic,  and  a  man  who 
is  enthusiastic  is  seldom  tolerant.  A  man 
who  combines  these  two  qualities  must  be 
lymphatic  and  nervous  at  the  same  time  — a 
kin(l  of  hot  cake  of  ice.  But  we  put  lemons 
into  lemonade  to  make  it  sour  and  put 
sugar  into  the  same  lemonade  to  make  it 
sweet.  So  we  put  toleration  into  a  librarian 
to  make  him  judicial,  ami  we  put  enthusi- 
asm into  him  to  make  him  human.     .     .     . 

If  the  man  is  tolerant  at  the  inner  core  he 
has  tlie  first  prime  requisite  of  librarianship. 
He  is  ready  to  stand  in  his  library,  as  at  the 
threshold  of  a  wayside  inn,  and  welcome  all 
his  guests  with  an  equal  smile.     .     .     . 

Be  a  j^ublic  and  not  a  private  man.  Get 
out  and  feel  the  dynamic  thrill  tliat  comes 
from  contact  with  live  men.  The  club, 
the  exchange,  the  street,  the  philanthropic 
and  economic  organizations  that  are  feeling 
(jut  for  the  betterment  of  mankind  are  the 
places  where  the  librarian  should  be  found 
frequently.  He  should  be  the  best  known 
man  or  woman  in  the  city.  A  dollar  bill 
that  never  circulates  is  not  worth  as  much 
as  a  copper  cent  that  keeps  moving.  Nearly 
every  lil)rarian  ought  to  double  the  circula- 
tion of  his  books  and  trel)le  the  circulation 
of  liimself. 

lie  is  the  custodian  of  the  intellectual 
treasures  of  his  town;  he  is  the  adviser  of 
its  scholars,  tlie  teacher  of  its  teachers  and 
the  keeper  of  the  keys  of  the  vaults  of 
knowledge.  The  intellectual  leadership 
has  passed  away,  to  some  extent,  from  the 
clergy.  The  other  learned  jirofessions — 
doctors,  lawyers  and  teachers — are  so 
circuinscrilted  by  their  specialties  tliat  they 
cannot,  unless  they  are  very  great,  become 
the  tolerant  and  catholic  intellectual 
laliluiliiiarians  that  we  look  for  in  the 
truly  unl)ias((l,  educated  man.     This  is  the 
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lil)rarian's  modern  opportunity.  Let  him 
be  the  intellectual  file-leader  of  his  com- 
munity. Let  him  grow  big  enough  to  fill 
the  great  place  it  is  his  duty  to  assume. 

Coming  now  to  the  canons,  we  treat 
first  of  the  librarian's  relation  to  his 
trustees.  Next  in  order  comes  his 
relation  to  his  staff,  and  their  duty  to 
him.  And  then  follows  his  relation  to 
other  librarians.  Beyond  this  lies  the 
all-important  relation  of  a  librarian  to 
the  public. 

Taking  up  first  the  librarian's  rela- 
tion to  his  trustees,  we  have : 

I.  Responsibility 
In  the  organization  of  a  library  by  the 
trustees,  much  of  their  authority  is  usually 
delegated  to  the  librarian.  He  should  not 
chafe  if  the  trustees  as  a  body  feel  called 
upon  from  time  to  time  to  exercise  the 
authority  vested  in  them  as  guardians  of 
the  public  interest. 

In  a  large  library  a  tactful  and  effi- 
cient librarian  will  accumulate  power 
by  that  factor  in  human  nature  which 
delegates  responsibility  as  rapidly  as  an 
executive  officer  proves  his  fitness  to 
exercise  authority.  This  is  a  menace 
to  the  librarian's  character  unless  he 
returns  again  and  again  to  the  trustees 
as  the  source  of  his  authority.  He 
must  show  readiness  to  assume  respon- 
sibility without  becoming  a  law  unto 
himself. 

II.  Authority 
Under  proper  conditions  the  librarian  to 
whom  tlie  entire  board  delegates  authority 
should  be  able  to  exercise  more  power  than 
any  single  trustee;  and  since  the  policy  of 
looking  to  the  librarian  for  results  requires 
that  a  considerable  measure  of  authority  be 
delegated  to  him,  habitual  distrust  of  his 
judgment  or  disregard  of  his  recommenda- 
tions may  well  lead  him  to  seek  op])ortunity 
for  usefulness  elsewhere. 

In  a  small  library  where  the  trustees 
c()m])risc  the  few  men  and  women  of 
literary    influence    in    the    town    the 
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librarian  receives  a  meagre  salur>-, 
works  for  short  periods,  and  is  often  of 
necessity  a  clerk  or  desk  attendant  in 
fact  although  librarian  in  name.  The 
delegation  of  administrative  authority 
to  a  single  trustee  is  here  practical.  In 
the  case  of  a  large  lilirary  this  would  be 
destructive  of  all  librarianship.  Tiie 
trustees  do  a  greater  service  by  re- 
placing an  incompetent  librarian  by  a 
new  one  than  by  assuming  themselves 
the  burden  of  his  work. 

III.    Allianxes 
A  librarian  should  not  ally  himself  with 
one  trustee  to  the  exclusion  of  other  mem- 
bers of  the  board  from  his  confidence. 

If  a  librarian  is  to  confide  in  one 
trustee  more  than  in  another  this 
should  be  the  chairman  of  his  board  or 
of  a  committee,  a  difficult  and  em- 
barrassing course  where  the  chairman 
appears  to  be  indifferent  and  another 
trustee  earnest  and  peculiarly  congen- 
ial. But  to  avoid  the  pitfall  of  social, 
racial  or  religious  cliques  he  is  better 
off  in  moderate  isolation  than  as  the 
intimate  of  a  faction.  Although  the 
librarian  thinks  that  he  knows  the 
type  of  trustee  best  suited  to  the  need 
of  his  town  he  is  on  dangerous  ground 
if  he  attempts  to  infiuence  the  selection 
of  a  trustee. 

IV.  Loyalty 
^^^len  a  librarian  cannot,  in  his  dealings 
witli  the  public,  be  entirely  loyal  to  a  policy 
which  is  clearly  upheld  by  his  trustees,  he 
should  indicate  to  the  public,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  reasons  for  tliis  policy  without 
expressing  his  own  opinion;  he  should  also 
explain  his  position  to  the  board,  and  in  an 
extreme  case  offer  to  resign. 

Stress  should  be  placed  on  the  words 
extreme  case,  for  it  is  the  business  of  a 
librarian  to  get  on  rather  than  to  get 
out.  Some  librarians  under  impossible 
conditions  believe  that  an  executive 
should  await  removal  instead  of  re- 
signing.    On    the   whole   a   librarian, 


like  a  clergj-man,  serves  his  profession 
best  A\-hen  he  keeps  away  from  un- 
I^leasaut  publicity.  The  obvious  rem- 
edy for  this  problem  is  for  the  trustees 
to  kcc])  tlieir  ])olicy  broad  and  free 
from  (k'tail. 

V.  Sl.VCERITY 
To  dcluy  bringing  a  plan  before  the 
trustees  until  it  is  certain  to  obtain  ade- 
quate presentati(jn  and  a  fair  hearing  may 
be  considered  only  common  wisdom;  but  to 
abstain  from  urging  a  project  until  a  known 
opponent  happens  to  be  absent  is  unpro- 
fessional as  well  as  insincere. 

Tliis  is  the  old  question:  Does  the 
end  (here  the  public  good)  justify  the 
means?  Adroitness  can  be  cultivated 
to  a  point  where  it  im])inges  upon  in- 
trigue and  in  that  form  has  more  than 
once  proved  a  fatal  accomplishment. 

VI.    Rejected  Measures 
A  wise  librarian,  when  a  measure  has 
been  deliberately  rejected  by  liis  trustees, 
will  not  bring  it  forward  again  until  new 
conditions  prevail. 

To  see  a  cherished  measure  fail  fr<jin 
indifference  on  the  part  of  trustees  or 
perhaps  through  a  chance  word  of 
ridicule  is  hard  to  bear.  But  time  is 
long  and  a  librarian  has  need  of  seren- 
ity. 

Turning  now  to  the  second  of  our 
subjects,  the  librarian's  attitude  toward 
those  with  whom  he  lal)ors  from  day  to 
day,  we  have  a  relationslii])  which  has 
been  broadened  and  enriched  by  a 
more  human  understanding.  This  new 
spirit  which  moves  on  the  face  of  the 
waters  is  the  essence  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live. 

VII.  DuTV  TO  THE  Staff 
A  librarian  is  bound,  as  opportunity 
offers,  to  allow  an  assistant  to  prove  her 
ability  to  do  work  of  a  higher  character 
than  that  usually  assigned  to  her,  and  to 
advance  those  that  are  capable  to  more 
responsible  positions  in  his  own  library  or 
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elsewhere.  He  must  also  spend  the  money 
of  his  institution  with  due  prudence,  and 
get  a  full  return  for  it  in  service.  Although 
efficiency  of  the  staff  is  temporarily  reduced 
hy  frequent  transfer  of  assistants  to  new 
positions  or  to  other  libraries,  in  the  end  a 
library  whose  workers  are  seen  to  obtain 
rajjid  and  solid  advancement  profits  by  its 
reputation  in  this  respect. 

It  might  be  said  in  reply  that  tax- 
]iayers  do  not  conceive  of  a  town  library 
merely  as  a  training  school  for  other 
nmiiicipalities.  Nor  is  the  librarian 
fortunate  if,  after  a  term  of  years,  he 
has  lost  the  brightest  of  his  staff  and 
has  retained  for  a  lengthy  old  age  the 
dull  out  of  all  those  whom  he  has 
trained.  Perhaps  the  only  relief  is  to 
make  the  variety  of  work  so  attractive 
and  the  social  opportunities  so  marked 
that  members  of  the  staff  are  loath  to 
leave.  The  librarian  should  keep  his 
staff  familiar  with  events  connected 
with  the  library  in  so  far  as  these 
contribute  to  their  intelligent  interest 
in  its  welfare. 

VHI.  Permanence 
Having  in  mind  that  not  salary  but 
oppf)rtunity  for  service  makes  librarian- 
shij)  a  profession,  the  worker  should  not  be 
t(Jo  eager  to  move.  Permanence  makes 
for  dignity  and  influence  in  a  conununity. 
No  <>|)i)orlimity  to  serve  the  public  can 
lioiHtrabiy  l)e  considered  merely  as  a  step- 
jiiii)^  sfoiic  or  place  of  jjassage. 

This  canon  j)artakes  of  the  nature 
of  sacrifice,  but  a  librarian  who  is  not 
at  heart  a  missionary  has  cho.sen  the 
wrong  outht  for  his  energies.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  a  year  is  the 
least  i)crio<l  of  service  that  should 
satisfy  the  conscience  of  an  assi.stant. 

It  scarcely  seems  neces.sary  to  add 
that  a  librarian  who  has  no  real  thought 
of  resigning  employs  a  doubtful  ex- 
pedient if  he  tells  his  trustees  that  he 
thinks  of  moving  on  uid<'ss  his  salary 
is  increa.sed. 


IX,  Individual  Responsibility 
Each  member  of  the  staff  should  be 
regarded  by  the  librarian  as  an  mdividual, 
a  colleague,  capable  of  performing  his 
particular  work,  and  encouraged  to  feel 
his  individual  responsibility  for  this  work. 
^^^lere  public  recognition  of  work  of  out- 
standing merit  will  advance  the  interests 
of  an  assistant  the  librarian  should  be 
quick  to  grant  it. 

The  wise  librarian  will  allow  to  the  in- 
telligent assistant  latitude  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  rules,  and  in  their  interpretation. 
The  degree  of  latitude  will  depend  on  the 
rank  and  character  of  the  assistant. 

On  the  other  hand,  assistants  too 
often  claim  advancement  for  perform- 
ing the  minimum  work  required.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  an  assistant  who 
habitually  does  more  than  is  asked 
cannot  be  kept  in  obscurity. 

X.  Recommendations 
Breaches  in  morality  and  honesty  are 
fundamental,  and  should  be  mentioned 
discreetly  if  a  "recommendation"  is  given. 
Peculiarities  in  personality  may  be  handi- 
caps in  one  library  but  assets  in  a  library  of 
a  different  type.  A  wise  librarian  may 
mention  but  should  not  stress  these,  and 
the  librarian  to  whom  recommendations  are 
sent  will  weigh  so-called  "defects"  in  the 
light  of  his  own  conditions  and  environ- 
ment. 

To  recommend  an  unsatisfactory  assist- 
ant, merely  to  get  rid  of  that  assistant,  is 
unworthy  of  any  administrator. 

Recommendations  are  an  important 
function  of  a  librarian's  routine,  and 
upon  them  careers  depend  for  success 
or  failure.  Charity  and  conscience 
must  between  them  determine  the 
degree  of  fidelity  which  the  portrait  is 
to  assume. 

XI.  The  Staff's  Duty  to  the  Librarian 
A  librarian  has  a  right  to  entire  loyalty 
from  bis  staff,  although  he  may  be  called 
upon  at  times  to  face  frank  comment  from 
them.  Such  criticism  should  never  go 
beyond  the  library  doors,  nor  should  the 
staff  carry  complaints  over  the  librarian's 
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head   to  the   trustees,   except  in  extreme 
cases. 

Conversely,  the  librarian's  criticism 
of  a  member  of  the  staff  should  be  as 
private  as  the  welfare  of  the  library 
will  permit.  For  just  treatment  the 
staff  look  to  the  librarian,  and  the 
trustee  who  comes  between  the  libra- 
rian and  a  member  of  his  staff  lessens 
executive  authority  and  in  the  end 
breaks  up  the  morale  of  the  entire 
staff. 

XII.  The  Staff's  Duty  to  the  Library 
An  assistant  should  not  allow  personal 
antagonisms  within  the  library  to  injure 
efficiency,  nor  should  the  staff  tolerate  a 
cabal  of  congenial  spirits  that  tends  to 
break  up  the  membership  into  groups 
ready  at  hand  for  rivalries  and  jealousies. 

Long  periods  of  idleness  in  the  case 
of  an  assistant  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  superior  officer.  Lei- 
sure has  its  dangers,  and  should  be 
used  for  self-improvement  as  the  best 
return  for  compensation  received. 

XIII.  The  Work  and  the  Worker 
The  assistant  should  realize  that  the 
work  is  more  important  than  the  worker; 
that  the  assignment  of  an  uncongenial 
task  is  not  due  to  a  personal  grudge  nor  a 
slight  to  the  assistant,  but  a  necessity 
enforced  by  the  work  that  must  be  done  by 
someone. 

In  the  assignment  of  work  and 
arrangement  of  schedule  of  hours, 
marked  leniency  toward  members  of 
long  service,  thereby  shifting  burdens 
to  younger  assistants,  creates  an  un- 
satisfactory atmosphere.  Long  service 
should  rarely  be  urged  as  a  reason  for 
favored  treatment,  nor  should  a  low 
salary  be  advanced  as  an  excuse  for 
poor  work. 

XIV.    Personal  Obligation 

Each   assistant   should   realize   his   own 

personal  obligation  as  a  public  servant  to 

each    library    patron.     He    should    strive 

always  to  be  courteous  and  pleasant,  re- 


membering that  the  stafF  stands  as  the 
interpreter  of  the  library  b»  the  public  and 
that  it  may  be  materially  hel|)od  or  harmed 
by  his  individual  conduct. 

An  assistant  sometimes  fails  to 
realize  that  some  of  the  more  desirable 
constituents  who  use  the  library  are 
shy.  To  the  mind  of  such  a  user  of 
books  the  friendly  assistant  jHTsonifics 
the  library.  Habitual  ridicule  in  pri- 
vate of  mistakes  or  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  public  will  affect,  eventually, 
the  conduct  of  the  assistant. 

XV.    Health 

Health  is  an  assumed  fiualificatiuii  in  a 
librarian's  equij)ment,  and  continued  ill 
health  does  not  oniiiiarily  entitle  au  em- 
ploye to  favored  treatment  by  a  i)ublic 
institution. 

Conversely,  the  library  should  conserve 
the  health  of  the  staff  by  furnishing  the 
best  possible  equipment  as  regards  light, 
air,  sanitation,  and  rest. 

Unfortunately  the  ill  hcaltli  of  one 
assistant  throws  routine  burdens  on 
other  members  of  the  staff.  It  is  a 
duty  therefore  to  keej)  fit  out  of  con- 
sideration for  others.  Miss  Rathbone 
says:  "Far  more  than  ever  before  do 
men  today  realize  that  health  is  a 
matter  of  individual  achievement,  the 
result  of  intelligent  effort."  In  large 
libraries  a  medical  adviser  is  connected 
with  the  staff  and  ob\nously  has  a 
quasi-jurisdiction  over  their  habits  of 
life  outside  of  library  hours.  Illness 
in  the  family  is  not  a  valid  claim  for 
absence  with  pay.  Each  case  must  be 
met  on  its  merits. 

XVI.  Notice  of  Resignation 
Ethically  considered,  the  assistant 
should,  when  seeking  a  change  of  position 
or  when  considering  a  deBnite  offer  from 
another  library,  consult  the  superior  officer; 
but  the  personality  of  a  superior  officer  will 
inevitably  inOuenee  an  assistant's  course  of 
action.  Having  accepted  a  position,  the 
assistant  should  give  adequate  notice 
before  leaving. 
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This  subject  is  perhaps  the  most 
controversial  of  all  those  which  are 
treated  in  these  canons  of  ethics.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  one's  dis- 
satisfaction should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  librarian,  in  order  that 
conditions  may  be  remedied.  But  a 
mere  notice  that  an  assistant  is  "look- 
ing about "  may  result  in  uncomfortable 
personal  relations  lasting  for  several 
months  or  even  years.  The  librarian 
should  be  careful  not  to  prejudice 
himself  against  an  assistant  who  desires 
advancement  in  another  field  of  service 
when  the  right  opportunity  offers. 

A  librarian  owes  much  to  other 
librarians  and  to  the  professional 
associations,  which  are  created  for 
mutual  benefit.  We  are  not  free  lances 
engaged  in  warfare  with  our  fellow- 
workers.     In  these  relations  w^e  have: 

XMI.  Expert  Advice 
A  librarian  may  not  accept  an  appoint- 
ment to  act  as  an  expert  adviser  to  the 
trustees  of  another  library,  even  when 
solicited,  without  the  request,  or  at  least 
witliout  tlie  full  knowledge,  of  the  lihrurian 
coiieeiiR(l. 

The  analogy  is  to  be  found  in  the 
physician,  who  may  not  advise  a  ])a- 
tient  nnless  the  attending  physician 
requests  it,  or  until  the  attending 
physician  has  been  di.smiss<ed.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  the  "survey"  and 
the  "efficiency  test*'  that  are  becoming 
poi)ular  means  of  improving  condi- 
tions. The  expert  librarian  will  in 
time  take  his  place  with  the  "consult- 
ing ex])ert."  It  is  a  natural  function 
of  the  leader  in  his  ])r(»fcssi()n.  Never- 
theless there  must  be  reasonable  con- 
sideration for  the  Inunbler  brother  of 
the  same  jirofession. 

X\'III.     I'uivATE  Advice 
A    lihrariuii    slioultl    feel    free    to    ehiini 
counsel    from   others   in   the  same  calling, 
and  alujuld  he  willing  to  give  such  counsel 


when  requested,  without  publicity  or  ex- 
pense. 

One  of  the  outstanding  merits  of  a 
certain  librarian  who  was  still  "in 
harness"  at  the  age  of  ninety -two  was 
his  wallingness  to  consult  men  young 
enough  to  be  his  grandsons.  Ques- 
tionnaires, however,  too  often  go 
beyond  bounds  in  their  call  upon  the 
librarian's  time. 

XIX.      RiVALKY 

Librarians  should  be  slow  to  publish 
statistics  in  order  to  show  superiority  of  a 
library  over  neighboring  libraries,  such 
statistics  often  requiring  qualification  or 
explanation.  A  similar  comparison  in 
w'ords  is  of  questionable  taste,  and  any 
printed  criticism  should  always  bear  clearly 
the  librarian's  name. 

One  can  turn  to  annual  reports  of 
librarians  which  give  comparative  sta- 
tistics with  the  undoubted  desire  to 
enlighten  taxpayers.  At  the  same 
time  in  so  doing  the  librarian  may 
embarrass  other  librarians  who  happen 
to  be  placed  in  a  less  favorable  position. 

XX.  Engaging  an  Assistant 
A  librarian  may  not  take  the  initiative  in 
negotiation  for  the  services  of  an  assistant 
in  aiiotlier  library  until  he  has  made  his 
intention  known  to  the  assistant's  superior 
officer;  or  he  may  make  his  intention  known 
to  both  assistant  and  official  superior 
sinuiltaneously. 

Objection  has  been  raised  to  consul- 
tation with  a  librarian  over  his  minor 
assistant,  but  most  librarians  agree 
that  before  negotiations  begin  with  an 
important  member  of  another  staff 
courtesy  at  least  calls  for  a  personal 
letter  to  his  or  her  chief. 

XXI.      PllEDECESSORS 

A  librarian  who  makes  a  habit  of  com- 
menting unfavorably  on  the  work  of  his 
predecessors  in  office  invites  criticism  of 
his  good  taste. 

The  coming  of  a  new  librarian  is  a 
.strain  upon  the  staff,  and  if  the  mem- 
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bers  are  to  give  him  their  loyalty  he 
should  not  speak  slightingly  of  one  to 
whom  they  have  given  their  loyalty  in 
the  past. 

A  librarian's  obligation  to  the  public 
exists  in  many  forms.  He  needs  to 
keep  constantly  before  his  mind  that 
it  is  the  tise  of  knowledge  rather  than 
the  storage  and  classification  of  knowl- 
edge that  is  the  vital  factor  in  his  work. 

XXII.  A  Librarian's  Province 
It  is  the  librarian's  duty  to  be  a  force  in 
the  community,  and  contact  with  people 
even  more  than  with  books  engenders 
force.  We  must  not  confuse  the  duties  of 
librarian  and  assistant;  the  one  is  always 
associated  with  people,  although  in  a  small 
library  he  (or  she)  may  do  all  the  work;  the 
assistant  may  or  may  not  be  called  upon  to 
meet  the  public,  but  generally  has  specific 
duties  to  which  specific  hours  must  be  given. 

The  great  Panizzi  of  the  British 
Museum  so  far  failed  to  heed  the 
principle  involved  in  this  canon  that 
he  came  very  near  to  losing  his  posi- 
tion. He  'washed  to  do  the  work  of  a 
bibliographer,  delegating  his  powers  to 
a  subordinate  while  he  retained  the 
honors  of  a  head  librarian.  The  sub- 
ordinate by  contact  with  'people  soon 
became  his  master. 

Censorship  of  reading  is  a  perilous 
No  Man's  Land  on  the  boundary  of  a 
librarian's  province.  How  far  an  ex- 
ecutive should  go  in  exposing  for  use 
books  which  are  in  his  opinion  de- 
structive of  morals  and  society,  and 
those  issued  frankly  as  propaganda,  is 
a  serious  question.  The  annunciation 
of  a  policy  lies  with  a  board  of  trustees, 
rather  than  A\'ith  the  librarian.  ISIr. 
H.  C.  Wellman  in  an  address  entitled 
"An  Article  of  Faith"  discusses  very 
clearly  the  librarian's  responsibility 
in  the  field  of  censorship. 

XXIII.     Reputation 

A  reputation  acquired  by  work  for  the 
public  in  the  profession  or  in  kindred  paths  of 


service  adds  to  the  dignity  and  j^nver  of  the 
librarian.  But  the  value  of  the  work  must 
advertise  the  worker,  and  self-advertising  is 
outside  the  pale. 

A  profession  is  like  a  sonnet.  It 
confines  the  effort  to  a  prescribed 
channel,  but  stimulates  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  excellence  within  the  self  im- 
posed bounds. 

XXIV.  Bearing  in  Public 
A  librarian  as  a  person  of  influence,  and 
seeking  the  respect  of  all  his  fellow-citizens, 
cannot  carelessly  choose  his  company,  nor 
indulge  in  habits  and  tastes  that  offend  the 
social  or  moral  sense.  These  self-limita- 
tions are  in  the  nature  of  hostages  which  he 
gives  for  the  general  good.  He  must  not 
limit  his  advisers  to  one  circle,  for  he  needs 
a  wide  horizon,  ready  sympathies,  and  the 
good  will  of  all  classes. 

One  may  have  heard  a  librarian  say : 
"It  is  nobody's  business  what  I  do 
outside  the  library."  That  type  of 
library  worker  has  merely  mistaken 
his  calling  and  should  change  his  voca- 
tion. 

XXV.  Use  of  His  Name 
A  librarian  should  stand  on  neutral 
ground  and  should  be  chary  of  lending  his 
name  to  a  public  controversy  to  add  weight 
to  the  contention  of  a  local  faction,  or  to 
commercial  enterprises,  even  those  that 
have  an  educational  or  pliilanthropic  mo- 
tive. Having  a  financial  interest  in  any 
material  device,  invention,  or  book  pro- 
posed for  purchase  in  his  library,  the  libra- 
rian should  inform  his  trustees  of  this 
interest.  It  would  be  better  not  to  have  a 
financial  interest  in  companies  whose  busi- 
ness is  largely  with  libraries. 

His  advice  will  very  naturally  be 
sought  by  his  constituents  increasingly 
as  his  influence  grows,  but  gi\'ing  for 
publication  a  testimonial  to  a  book  is 
likely  to  lead  to  serious  abuses.  Stand- 
ing on  neutral  ground,  he  should  be  all 
things  to  all  men.  "He  loves  all 
ideas — even  when  he  despises  them 
and  disbelieves  in  them — for  he  know^ 
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that  the  ferments  and  chemic  reactions 
of  ideas  keep  the  old  world  from  grow- 
ing mouldy  and  mildewed  and  effete." - 

XXVI.  Honorarium 
An  honorarium  for  work  done  in  library 
hours  should  not  be  accepted,  and  a  libra- 
rian should  be  slow  to  undertake  com- 
missions for  work  outside  library  hours 
which  might  easily  be  executed  in  lil)rary 
hours  without  expense  to  the  citizen. 

If  a  librarian  feels  impelled  to  add  to 
his  income  by  outside  work  it  is  wiser 
to  earn  by  an  avocation  than  by  his 
vocation.  Work  which  claims  much 
of  the  librarian's  strength  and  does  not 
add  directly  or  indirectly  to  his  reputa- 
tion or  to  that  of  the  institution  should 
be  made  known  to  the  trustees. 

Beyond  this  there  is  a  limitless  field 
for  our  canons  of  ethics  to  cover.  We 
cannot  hope  to  mention  all  the  ways  in 
which  a  librarian  may  be  stimulated  to 
high  ideals.  In  his  personal  relation  to 
books  we  may  say: 

XXVII.  Book  Selection 
Purcluiscs  of  books  should  reflect  the 
needs  of  the  (■(jinnnmity  rather  than  the 
personal  taste  or  interest  of  the  lil)rarian. 
His  selection  of  books  should  be  catholic, 
and  his  power  to  guide  be  exercised  with 
discretion. 

A  library  is  not  a  collection  of  books 
made  after  a  fixed  pattern.  Each 
(•(tmmunity  has  its  bookish  needs  unlike 
those  of  any  other  connnunity  under 
the  sun.  It  is  this  infinite  variety 
that  gives  the  profession  which  collects 
and  mak<>s  books  useful  its  attraction. 

*  Sam  Walter  Foss. 


XXVIII.  Specializing 
The  librarian  should  not  permit  special- 
ized book  collecting  or  book  reading  to 
narrow  his  field  of  interest,  nor  to  bias  his 
judgment,  nor  to  make  him  a  rival  collector 
to  his  library.  The  number  of  points  of 
contact  with  knowledge  and  with  his  pulilic 
determines  to  some  extent  the  librarian's 
usefulness. 

The  fringes  of  all  knowledge  bound 
the  administrator's  province,  but  he, 
like  his  assistant,  may  by  mastery  of  a 
single  subject  increase  the  renow^n  and 
the  usefulness  of  his  library. 

XXIX.  Relation  to  Agents 
A  librarian  is  bound  to  expend  the  funds 
intrusted  to  him  with  the  best  interest  of 
the  lilirary  in  view.  But  he  should  remem- 
ber that  in  employing  an  expert,  ability 
and  efficient  service  are  worthy  of  proper 
compensation,  and  to  sacrifice  them  for 
slightly  better  terms  or  to  make  frequent 
changes  may  not  result  to  the  library's 
permanent  advantage. 

He  should  not  jeopardize  his  indepen- 
dence by  accepting  special  favors  from 
business  firms. 

If  a  librarian  is  in  doubt  about  the 
pro])riety  of  accepting  a  gift  he  should 
at  least  insist  that  the  gift  be  public 
knowledge.  Favors  often  come  dis- 
guised in  a  form  to  flatter  the  unsus- 
pecting lil)rarian. 

And  in  conclusion: 

XXX.     Professional  Spirit 
The  literature  and  the  organizations  of 
the  i)rofession  claim  consideration  from  the 
earnest  and  progressive  librarian. 

A  high  professional  spirit  calls  for 
somid  training,  clear  ethical  standards, 
and  sustained  enthusiasm  for  the 
fellowship  of  librarians.  Non  irmiis-^ 
trari  i^cd  niuiialrare. 
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The  Ethics  of  the  Ministry 

By  S.  Z.  Batten,  1).1). 
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IT  might  be  possible  to  make  a  brief 
article  on  this  subject  by  saying 
that  the  ministry  as  a  body  has  no  code 
of  professional  ethics.  This  statement 
would  be  true  enough  if  by  a  profession- 
al code  we  mean  one  that  is  formally 
accepted  by  all  who  are  called  ministers. 
There  is  for  the  ministry  no  formulated 
code  defining  conditions  of  members] lip 
and  giving  formal  standards  concern- 
ing professional  conduct.  Yet  this 
statement,  while  true  in  form,  would  be 
far  from  the  truth  and  would  convey  a 
wholly  wrong  impression.  For  the 
ministry  as  a  body  of  men  dedicated  to 
a  certain  life  and  service,  has  very  rigid 
standards  by  which  men  are  pledged 
and  their  conduct  is  tested. 

The  various  professions  have  their 
codes  and  standards.  Why  is  it  that 
the  ministry,  which  is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  highest  ideals,  has  no  such 
formulated  and  recognized  code?  The 
answer  to  this  question  will  carry  us  a 
part  of  the  way  toward  the  answer  to 
our  larger  question. 

The  ministry  is  regarded  as  a  calling 
rather  than  a  profession.  Whatever 
may  be  the  motives  which  induce  men 
to  enter  the  various  other  professions, 
such  as  medicine,  law,  teaching,  en- 
gineering, or  the  various  vocations,  as 
business,  banking,  manufacturing  or 
trade,  there  is  but  one  motive  that  is 
supposed  to  be  dominant  in  the  minis- 
try. Men  in  the  ministry  are  expected 
to  know  the  will  of  God,  to  interpret 
His  truth  to  men,  to  be  spokesmen  for 
God  and  His  cause  in  the  world.  "No 
man  taketh  this  office  on  liimself,  but 
he  that  is  called  of  God."  Practi- 
cally all  religious  bodies  hold  this  con-  i 
ception;  they  therefore  expect  all  who  ^ 


would  enter  the  ministry  to  have  a 
valid  call  from  God;  tJiey  believe  that 
this  call  is  higher  than  any  considera- 
tions of  personal  profit  or  pleasure. 
In  these  times  at  least,  in  practically 
every  comnmnion,  a  man  who  admitted 
or  gave  men  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  actuated  by  selfish  motives,  would 
be  sadly  discredited.  Theoretically,  at 
least,  he  is  a  man  set  apart  by  a  special 
call  for  a  special  work.  We  need  not 
discuss  the  question  how  far  the  minis- 
try as  a  body  is  true  to  this  conception ; 
nor  need  we  here  inquire  how  far  the 
conduct  of  ministers  in  general  justifies 
their  high  office.  We  are  accounting 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  no  fornmlated 
code  of  ethics  for  the  ministry. 

Reasons  for  Lack  of  Formal  Code 

It  is  felt  that  such  a  professional  code 
of  ethics  would  cast  discredit  iipon  the 
very  idea  of  the  ministry.  It  is  ex- 
pected also,  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
calling,  that  its  practitioners  will  be 
men  preeminent  in  all  the  virtues  that 
are  esteemed  amojig  meji. 

Then,  as  every  one  knows,  the  re- 
ligious bodies  are  di\'ide(l  ijito  many 
and  divers  denominations.  Religious 
convictions  or  opinions,  whichever 
word  may  be  accepted,  are  probably 
the  strongest  in  human  nature  and  take 
precedence  of  all  others.  It  follows, 
then,  that  religious  divisions  and  dif- 
ferences are  very  strong  and  keep 
the  churches  apart.  In  some  cases  a 
religious  body  regards  itself  as  the  only 
true  church,  and  hence  regards  all  other 
bodies  simply  as  sectarians,  if  not 
heretics.  It  is  therefore  inip(jssil)le  to 
briiig  together  representatives  of  the 
stronger  religious  bodies  for  the  full 
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aiul  free  discussion  of  any  questions 
either  of  faitli,  polity  or  conduct.  So 
in  the  medical  professioji  there  are  sev- 
eral schools  of  medicine  and,  as  every 
one  knoAvs,  there  is  much  criticism  and 
rivalry.  But  all  schools  recognize  cer- 
tain obligations  toward  patients  and 
certain  methods  of  procedure.  Thus 
while  each  religious  body  has,  never- 
theless, its  own  stantlards  and  codes, 
all  of  these  are  high  and  right. 

In  every  body  with  any  such  thing  as 
a  recognized  mijiistry,  there  is  some  or- 
dination service.  At  this  time  there  is 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  candidate's  life, 
his  call  to  the  ministry,  his  fitness  for 
the  work,  his  ability  to  adorn  the  call- 
ing to  which  he  is  set  apart.  In  all  of 
these  bodies  there  is  some  supervisory 
official.  Bishop,  Presbytery  or  Council, 
that  may  be  asked  to  pass  upon  the 
man's  life  or  conduct  when  in  the  min- 
istry. When  any  charges  are  circulated 
against  him  he  may  be  investigated 
and  calle<I  to  account,  and,  if  found 
guilty  of  conduct  unliccoming  a  gentle- 
man and  a  clergj'man,  he  nuiy  be 
warned,  deposed  and  unfrocked.  An 
im worthy  or  immoral  man  may  con- 
tinue for  a  time;  but  every  one  familiar 
with  the  inside  history  of  churches 
knows  that  in  practically  every  case 
such  conduct  brings  the  revocation  of 
liis  ordination  and  his  expulsion  from 
the  ministry. 

As  every  one  knows,  antl  as  nuist  be 
admitted  with  regret,  some  ministers 
do  wrong  and  a  few  are  convicted  as 
criminals.  Hut  all  this  is  al.so  testimony 
to  the  high  standards  of  the  ministry. 
Perhaj)s,  in  proportion  to  numbers, 
more  ministers  are  unfrocked  than 
there  are  la\\yers  disbarred.  But,  be  it 
understood,  ministers  are  unfrocked 
for  ])rivate  conduct,  which  docs  not 
enter  into  account  against  an  attorney. 
\o  man  can  long  continue  in  the  min- 
istry of  any  religious  body  wiio  is 
known  to  be  immoral  in  sex  matters. 


The  standards  of  the  ministry  include 
the  personal  and  private  life;  whereas, 
professional  codes  deal  primarily  with 
professional  conduct.  The  professions 
expel  a  member  whose  professional 
conduct  brings  reproach  upon  the  pro- 
fessions. The  churches  discipline  men 
whose  private  lives  are  known  to  be 
immoral  or  unworthy. 

One  other  reason  may  be  mentioned 
why  the  ministry  has  not  formulated 
a  code  of  professional  ethics.  The 
churches  that  bear  the  Christian  name 
have  been  given  some  definite  principles 
which  cover  practically  all  of  the  points 
of  a  code;  and  these  principles  are 
accepted  as  authoritative  and  final. 
In  the  New  Testament,  and  especially 
in  the  letters  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to 
Timothy  and  to  Titus,  we  have  some 
very  definite  instructions  concerning 
the  ministry.  These  charges  deal  with 
the  minister's  life  and  conduct  as  a  man, 
a  husband  and  father.  They  define  his 
qualifications  in  personal  character,  in 
aptness  to  teach,  in  general  deportment. 
They  deal  explicitly  with  his  studies, 
his  work  as  preacher  and  pastor;  they 
indicate  also  the  motives  that  are  to 
determine  his  life  and  service.  These 
writings,  it  may  be  said,  are  accepted 
as  authoritative  by  churches  and  pas- 
tors. In  view  of  this,  it  seems  almost 
needless  to  attempt  any  formal  and 
elaborate  statement  of  professional 
ethics. 

In  the  theological  seminaries  stu- 
dents for  the  ministry  receive  very 
careful  instruction  in  ministerial  ethics. 
IJjifortunately  in  some  bodies  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  ministers  do  not 
receive  any  adequate  theological  and 
collegiate  training.  Yet,  as  I  have 
stated,  all  churches  and  ministers 
accept  the  writings  of  the  apostles  as 
authoritative.  And  so  it  is  that  all 
mini.sters  have  definite  instructions, 
regarded  as  inspired,  which  contain  all 
of  the  essentials  of  a  professional  code. 
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Thus  far  we  have  considered  the 
reasons  why  the  ministry  has  no  pro- 
fessional code  of  ethics.  In  so  doing  we 
have  noted,  also,  that  all  religious  bodies 
are  exacting  in  their  demands  so  far  as 
the  personal  lives  of  ministers  are  con- 
cerned. There  are,  however,  other 
facts  that  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  dealing  with  the  ministry  as  a  pro- 
fession. 

Professional  codes  are  designed  by 
the  members  of  the  profession  them- 
selves and  have  several  definite  objects. 
These  objects,  as  I  understand,  are 
intended  to  maintain  the  standing  and 
dignity  of  the  profession,  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  the  unfit  and  ill  qualified, 
to  provide  for  the  expulsion  of  any 
whose  conduct  brings  the  profession 
into  reproach  and  to  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  its  members  in  their  relations 
to  their  patrons  and  toward  the  public. 
So  far  as  the  ministry  is  concerned,  it 
has  no  formal  code  covering  these 
points.  Yet  it  has  an  unwritten  code 
covering  these  and  other  points;  and 
some  aspects  of  this  may  be  noted. 

Safeguarding  the  Entrance 

By  the  nature  of  the  case,  such  profes- 
sions as  law,  medicine,  teaching  and 
engineering,  demand  some  specialized 
training.  We  grant  that  the  ministry  by 
its  very  nature,  as  the  interpreter  of  an 
authoritative  Book  and  the  instructor  of 
the  people,  requires  a  large  amount  of 
special  training.  Yet  there  are  many 
types  of  service  in  the  ministry,  and 
while  adequate  collegiate  training  may 
be  essential  for  some  men,  it  is  not 
so  essential  for  others.  The  church 
must  keep  a  door  open  for  men  who 
have  a  special  call  or  exceptional  ability. 
In  some  bodies  the  educational  stand- 
ards are  high  and  exacting.  In  other 
bodies  some  of  the  most  successful  and 
honored  men  have  had  little  if  any 
collegiate  training. 


Maintaining  the  Standinc;  and  Dig- 
nity    OF     THE      PltOFKSSKJN.       NoH- 

lesse  Oblige 

There  are  certain  obligations  ini|)lied 
in  rank,  and  these  are  among  the  finer 
things  of  life.  Men  who  have  any  con- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  the  ministry 
are  quite  likely  to  conduct  themselves 
with  decorum  and  dignity.  The  min- 
istry by  the  nature  of  the  case  re])re- 
sents  the  highest  ethical  and  social 
ideals.  This  is  especially  the  ca.se  with 
reference  to  children  and  the  weak,  and, 
even  more  markedly,  in  its  attitude 
toward  women.  Few  men  are  subject 
to  as  many  special  and  subtle  tempta- 
tions as  ministers.  Occasionally  one 
fails  and  falls.  And  yet  ministers  a.s  a 
body  are  most  carefid  here  to  avoitl 
every  appearance  of  e\'il  and  to  main- 
tain the  same  attitude  toward  all. 

The  Service  Motive 

In  many,  if  not  all  of  the  professional 
codes,  the  idea  of  service  is  placed  in 
the  very  forefront.  Members  are 
taught  to  think  of  themselves  as  public 
servants;  and  the  motive  of  mere  profit 
or  advantage  is  discouraged.  The 
medical  and  teaching  professions  have 
high  standards  here.  Any  discovery 
that  one  makes  must  not  be  capitalized 
for  one's  own  profit  b\it  must  be  given 
to  the  public.  The  teacher  or  physician 
who  patents  some  discoverj'  or  inven- 
tion is  guilty  of  unprofessional  conduct 
and  is  usually  treated  either  as  a  quack 
or  a  mere  patent  medicine  vender. 

No  class  of  men  do  as  much  mipaid 
service  as  ministers.  Day  and  night 
they  are  ready  to  respond  to  the  call 
of  sorrow  or  need.  The  minister  who 
is  suspected  of  looking  after  his  own 
financial  advantage  and  forgetting  to 
serve  the  people,  soon  is  found  out  and 
is  fatally  discredited.  Any  person  of 
large  experience  can  point  to  at  least 
one  minister  who  because  of  his  selfish 
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or  non-serving  sjMrlt  has  been  dis- 
credited and  has  drop])ed  out  of  the 
ministry.  Judged  by  the  achievements 
of  l)usiness  men,  physicians  and  lawyers, 
tliore  are  no  hirge  financial  successes 
in  the  ministry.  In  one  of  the  larger 
rehgious  bodies  with  some  eleven  thou- 
sand ministers,  there  are  not  five  minis- 
ters wlio  receive  salaries  of  ten  thou- 
sand dolhirs  a  year.  The  minister  has 
forever  surrendered  the  hope  of  being 
rich.  Of  course,  like  every  man,  he  wants 
an  adequate  support  for  his  family  and 
some  of  the  comforts  of  life.  But  the 
hope  of  money  reward  does  not  deter- 
mine his  calling,  his  acceptance  of  a 
field,  the  conduct  of  his  work.  More 
than  that,  it  is  expected  that  he  will 
give  his  undivided  attention  to  his  life's 
calling.  Tlie  minister  wlio  is  carrying 
side  lines  for  profit  and  seeking  to 
get  rich,  is  immediately  and  fatally 
discredited. 

Protecting  the  Profession 

The  old  principle,  long  ago  enunci- 
ated by  the  Apostle  Paul,  has  a  wade 
a])plication.  If  one  member  suffer,  all 
the  other  meml)ers  suffer  with  him;  and 
if  one  member  is  honored,  all  the  mem- 
Ihts  rejoice  with  him.  It  is  right  and 
l)r<)])('r  tliat  in  every  profession  men 
should  regard  tiie  "honor  of  the  ])ro- 
fessioii,"  should  ])rotect  one  another 
and  defend  any  who  are  unjustly  at- 
tacked. I'yvcry  ])rofession  must  be 
judgfcj  by  its  usual  ])ractices  ami  its 
licttcr  MKiubcrs.  NO  ])rofcssion  slioiild 
Itc  (•<)iidcuuicd  for  the  exceptional  con- 
duct of  tlic  least  r<'j)r('S('iilative  mcm- 
Ihts.  ^  <t  <\(Ty  one  has  known  in- 
stances where  "  |)rofessional  ethics  has 
shielded  the  unethical  conduct  of  men." 
Professional  ethics  has  kei)t  the  lips  of 
physicians  closed  when  they  should 
have  warned  the  igiioraut.  Ministers, 
like  all  other  self-res])ectiiig  men,  hoM 
sacred,  confidential  information  and 
personal    confessions.       Very    seldom 


indeed  does  one  prove  faithless  here. 
Yet  ministers  who  are  fully  faithful 
find  that  ethical  standards  require  them 
very  often  to  counsel  people  and  some- 
times warn  the  innocent.  They  would 
consider  it  unethical  to  be  silent  while 
great  WTong  was  being  done. 

Professional  Honesty 

In  all  of  the  professions  men  are 
expected  to  deal  frankly  and  honestly 
with  clients.  The  high-minded  business 
man  will  correctly  label  his  goods  and 
will  not  sell  for  good  wool,  material 
that  he  knows  Is  poor  shoddy.  He  will 
not  take  advantage  of  his  customers  to 
overcharge  for  any  article.  The  physi- 
cian is  expected  to  deal  fairly  with  his 
patient.  He  will  not  convey  a  false 
impression  nor  will  he  keep  a  man  sick 
to  increase  his  bill.  The  conscientious 
attorney  will  not  attempt  to  deceive 
the  court  or  the  jury.  Of  course  every 
man  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  till  he 
is  proved  guilty;  and  every  man  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  trial.  But  professional 
ethics  forbids  pettifogging  and  decep- 
tion. 

Here  we  touch  a  tender  nerve  in  the 
minister's  life.  The  modern  minister, 
some  one  has  said,  is  like  a  man  walking 
among  eggs.  He  has  to  do  with  all 
kinds  of  peo])le,  bad,  weak,  good,  better, 
best.  He  is  the  interpreter  of  truths 
which  sweep  the  range  of  life  and  make 
the  highest  demands  of  men.  He  is 
expected  to  show  men  their  sins  and 
failings,  to  warn  the  miruly,  to  charge 
men  who  are  going  wrong  to  repent 
and  change  their  ways.  His  very  call- 
ing requires  him  to  make  men  know 
the  Avhole  will  of  (lod  and  to  guide 
men's  feet  into  the  ])aths  of  justice 
and  truth. 

There  is  a  subtle  temptation  here 
which  few  ai)])reciate.  It  is  easy  for 
the  minister  to  "acce])t  a  situation" 
and  be  silent  lest  he  stir  U])  trouble.  It 
is  easy  for  him  to  prophesy  "smooth 
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things"  in  order  to  keep  everybody 
pleased.  It  is  easy  for  him  to  denounce 
unpopular  sins,  as  wiie  ))eating,  and  to 
pass  over  the  popular  sins  of  people. 
It  is  easy  to  tlumder  on  the  minor  sins 
and  get  a  reputation  for  brave  out- 
spokenness, and  to  soft  pedal  on  the 
major  sins,  such  as  economic  oppression 
and  commercial  injustice. 

Ministers  are  men  and  are  subject  to 
the  limitations  of  men.  Few  are  men 
of  great  ability;  fewer  still  are  men  of 
keen  insight.  But  most  are  men  of  sin- 
cerity and  honestly  endeavor  to  deal 
fairly  with  the  truth.  Now  and  then 
we  find  a  minister  who  sells  the  truth  to 
serve  the  hour.  Bat  I  have  known 
thousands  of  ministers,  many  of  them 
fully  and  intimately,  and  it  is  my  con- 
viction that  there  is  very  little  palter- 
ing with  the  truth,  very  little  coward- 
ice, still  less,  "huckstering  the  Gospel" 
to  serve  one's  gain.  If  a  man  is  un- 
known and  unpopular  there  may  be  a 
temptation  to  win  people's  favor.  If  he 
has  become  popular  with  a  large  follow- 
ing, there  is  a  temptation  upon  him  to 
flatter  the  crowd.  But  in  the  main 
standards  are  high  and  ministers  speak 
the  truth  as  they  see  it,  come  what  will. 

There  is  probably  no  place  where 
sincerity  and  inner  probity  are  so  much 
needed.  Jesus  might  have  made  a 
bargain  with  the  devil,  and  not  a  man 
in  His  day  would  ever  have  known  it. 
The  minister  today  might  dim  the 
inner  light  and  serve  his  own  interests 
without  any  one's  suspecting  it.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  formal  code  of 
professional  ethics  would  have  little 
meaning  or  value.  The  true  minister's 
loyalty  must  be  to  an  inner  standard,  to 
an  unseen  master,  to  the  applause  of 
his  own  conscience. 

Professional  Courtesy 

"Every  calling,  trade  or  profession 
has,  of  com-se,  a  strong  tendency 
toward    a    professional   or   class   con- 


sciousness. It  naturally  secretes  and 
crystallizes  a  i)rofessional  or  commercial 
code  of  ethics,  a  system  of  taljoo  and 
etiquette,  which  is  likely  to  become  a 
substitute  for  the  fundamental  and 
vital  principles  of  morahty  and  right- 
eousness." 'I'hese  words  of  Hislioj) 
Williams  point  out  a  danger  which  be- 
sets all  men  and  especially  the  minister. 
In  every  calling,  trade  or  profession 
there  is  a  tendency  for  men  of  each 
school,  business,  or  group,  to  flock  to- 
gether and  view  every  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  particular 
class.  Ministers  are  probably  as  free 
from  blame  here  as  any  class  of  men; 
yet  not  all  are  above  re})roacii. 

In  our  modern  world  we  have  many 
religious  bodies  all  competing  together 
for  the  allegiance  of  the  i)eople.  Nat- 
urally enough  men  of  each  comnmnion 
believe  that  they  have  the  essential 
truth  of  the  Gospel;  they  may  not 
believe  that  others  are  all  wrong,  but 
they  do  believe  that  "we"  are  most 
nearly  right.  Comj)etition  in  church 
matters  is  keen;  the  church  that  would 
prosper  must  "be  up  and  doing." 

The  time  was  when  church  compe- 
tition was  more  intense  and  less  kindly. 
The  time  was  when  ministers  of  one 
body  had  little  in  common  with  tiiose  of 
other  bodies.  But  a  remarkable  change 
has  come  in  this  respect.  In  practically 
every  city  there  is  a  I'nion  Ministers' 
Conference,  where  ministers  meet  to 
express  their  brotherly  spirit  and  to 
consider  their  common  work.  The 
time  has  gone  by  when  men  of  one 
communion  disfellowshii>  and  denounce 
those  of  other  communions. 

In  the  trades  and  professions  there 
are  professional  codes  regulating  the 
conduct  of  men.  It  is  unprofessional  in 
a  physician  to  advertise  his  cures  or  to 
claim  to  be  a  cure-all.  It  is  unpro- 
fessional in  a  merchant  to  misbrand  his 
goods  or  to  discredit  others  in  the  same 
line  of  trade.     In  the  same  way  it  is 
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unprofessional  in  the  minister  to  resort 
to  sensational  and  unfair  methods  in 
advertising  his  preaching  or  his  church. 
In  nearly  every  city  there  is  some  one 
minister  who  has  a  large  congregation 
and  a  popular  hearing.  So  long  as  he  is 
fair  and  lirotherly  all  others  rejoice  in 
his  popularity  and  prosperity.  There 
is  far  less  professional  jealousy  than  one 
might  suppose. 

In  practically  all  of  the  Protestant 
bodies,  church  life  and  government  is 
becoming  ever  more  democratic.  Each 
congregation  as  a  rule  expresses  its  own 
preference  and  calls  its  own  minister. 
This  gives  opportunity  for  intrigue,  for 
clerical  narrowness,  for  professional 
jealousy  to  assert  themselves.  To  illus- 
trate: A  church  is  about  to  call  a  minis- 
ter and  has  some  names  before  it.  As  a 
rule  the  various  aspirants  for  the  place 
are  perfectly  fair;  no  one  seeks  to  dis- 
credit others  in  order  to  enchance  his 
own  chances.  It  sometimes  happens, 
however,  that  peo])le  of  one  school  of 
doctrine  raise  questions  and  spread 
reports  concerning  the  candidate's 
soundness  in  the  faith.  I  have  known 
a  mmiber  of  excellent  men  who  have 
l)een  undermined  in  this  way.  But  it  is 
only  narrow  bigots  who  resort  to  such 
practices;  no  reputable  minister  would 
oomitenance  them. 

One  other  thing:  When  a  minister  is 


changing  pastorates  there  are  certain 
ethical  standards  to  be  observed. 
Ministers  are  very  restless  and  many 
are  looking  around  for  a  "better"  or  a 
"larger"  field.  It  is  not  regarded  as 
ethical  for  a  minister  to  coquet  -^nth 
some  other  call  or  to  seek  a  call  to  some 
other  church  in  order  that  he  may  be 
asked  to  remain  in  his  present  field  at  a 
larger  salary.  It  is  hardly  ethical  for  a 
clergyman  to  accept  a  call  to  some  other 
field  till  he  has  first  conferred  with  offi- 
cers of  his  present  church.  Of  course 
every  real  man  wants  to  do  the  largest 
work  possible;  and  every  minister  de- 
sires an  adequate  income  for  his  family. 
But  the  question  of  salary  is  seldom 
the  first  consideration.  It  is  unethical 
to  be  looking  out  primarily  for  a  larger 
salary.  The  minister  who  is  believed  to 
be  doing  this  is  soon  discounted  by  his 
fellow  ministers  and  is  fatally  dis- 
credited among  the  churches. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  it  has  been  finely 
said,  was  the  world's  perfect  gentle- 
man. They  who  are  called  to  be  His 
followers  and  ministers  of  His  grace, 
are  expected  to  be  like  their  Master. 
INIany  fail;  humility  compels  us  all  to 
confess  that  we  fall  below  our  ideal. 
But  my  experience  and  observation 
teach  me  that  ministers  as  a  class  main- 
tain high  ideals  and  live  up  to  a  fine 
code  of  professional  ethics. 


Ethics  in  the  PubHc  Service 

Proposals  for  a  Public  Service  Code 

By    ^YILLIA^r  C.  Beyer 

Assistant  Director,  Hiircau  of  Municipal  Research  of  Philadelphia 

AS  our  already  extensive  public 
service  continues  to  grow  and  to 
absorb  a  larger  and  larger  proportion 
of  the  workers  of  the  country,  we  shall 
become    increasingly    concerned,    not 


only  with  the  conditions  under  which 
public  servants  are  employed,  but  also 
with  the  ethics  and  ideals  that  govern 
tlieir  conduct.  A  public  service,  the 
members  of  which  are  not  guided  by 
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considerations  of  public  welfare,  is 
bound  to  fall  short  of  fulfilling  its  mis- 
sion as  an  instrument  of  social  useful- 
ness. 

In  many  professional  groups  it  has 
long  been  the  practice  to  formulate  in 
a  code  the  rules  of  conduct  that  indi- 
vidual members  are  expected  to  ob- 
serve in  their  relations  with  each  other, 
with  their  clients,  and  with  the  public. 
These  rules  do  not  always  have  the 
formal  sanction  of  the  group,  but  may 
simply  be  understood  and  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  professional  custom.  The 
clergy,  for  example,  have  certain  un- 
written rules  that  every  clergyman  is 
expected  to  obey.  A  number  of  profes- 
sional groups,  however,  notably  the 
physicians,  the  lawyers,  the  architects 
and  the  engineers,  have  reduced  these 
rules  to  formal  codes. 

So  far  as  the  writer  is  informed, 
public  servants,  as  such,  have  never 
developed  a  written  code  of  ethics. 
There  are  in  the  public  service  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  professions  hav- 
ing codes  of  this  character,  and  these 
workers  are  quite  as  much  subject  to 
their  canons  of  professional  ethics  while 
in  government  employ  as  they  would 
be  in  private  life ;  but  there  is  no  writ- 
ten code  applying  generally  to  all  pub- 
lic servants. 

Most  persons  would  probably  agree 
at  once  that  a  code  of  ethics  for  our 
public  service  would  be  highly  desir- 
able. It  is  pertinent  therefore  to  con- 
sider briefly  the  conditions  essential  to 
the  development  of  such  a  code,  its 
possible  general  character  and  content, 
and  a  few  specific  canons  that  might  be 
included  in  the  code. 

Conditions  Essential  to  Develop- 
ment OF  Code 

In  considering  the  conditions  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  a  code  of 
ethics  for  public  servants,  one  is  struck 
immediately  with  the  way  in  which  the 


public  service  differs  fundamentally  in 
make-up  from  those  groups  of  workers 
that  already  have  formal  rules  of  con- 
duct. It  is  not  coni])osed  a.s  are  the 
latter  of  persons  belonging  to  a  single 
vocation,  but  comi)rises  within  itself 
practically  all  vocations.  Its  members 
are  not  versed  in  a  connuon  technifjue 
as  are  those  of  the  i)rofessional  (organ- 
izations to  wliich  codes  of  ethics  are 
still  largely  confined.  No  common 
educational  background  is  required  for 
the  public  service  as  it  is  for  the  prac- 
tice of  law  or  medicine,  or  for  engaging 
in  architectural  or  engineering  work. 
Public  servants  do  not  even  have  the 
common  tie  of  being  all  hand  workers 
or  all  brain  workers.  They  are,  in 
short,  a  heterogeneous  aggregation, 
whereas  those  groups  that  have  ethical 
codes  are  homogeneous  in  character. 

This  fundamental  difference  is 
pointed  out,  not  because  it  is  l)elieved 
to  interpose  an  insuperable  barrier  to 
the  development  of  a  code  of  ethics  for 
the  pubHc  service, but  because  it  doubt- 
less will  make  the  development  of  such 
a  code  more  difficult  than  would  be  the 
case  if  the  public  service  were  more  like 
professional  organizations. 

There  are,  however,  certain  prereq- 
uisites to  the  development  of  a  ])ublic 
service  code  of  ethics.  In  the  first 
place,  entrance  to,  and  promotion  in, 
the  service  must  be  based  upon  definite 
quaHfications  for  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed. So  long  as  i)artisan  or  other 
irrelevant  considerations  contimie  to 
be  important  factors  in  determining 
the  personnel  of  the  public  service,  it 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  a  code  of 
ethics  will  be  brought  into  being.  This 
does  not  mean  that  all  jirogress  toward 
the  desired  goal  must  wait  imtil  the 
merit  system  has  been  established  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  governmental 
jurisdiction,  but  it  does  mean  that  no 
branch  of  the  pul)lic  serxnce  in  which 
the  merit  system  has  not  become  firmly 
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rooted  is  likely  to  make  any  contribu- 
tion to  the  cause  of  higher  standards  of 
conduct.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that 
in  our  federal  ci\nl  ser\nce  and  in  the 
civil  service  of  some  of  our  larger  cities 
where  the  spoils  system  has  been  most 
successfully  curbed,  we  shall  see  at- 
tempts at  formulating  codes  of  ethics 
long  before  other  branches  of  the  pub- 
lic service  have  even  been  brought 
under  legal  civil  service  pro\nsions.  In 
every  movement  we  have  had  our 
pioneers,  and  so  we  probably  shall  have 
in  this. 

In  the  second  place,  the  workers  must 
be  organized.  A  loose  aggregation  of 
individuals  without  any  machinery  for 
group  action  is  in  no  position  to  give 
formal  expression  to  its  common  sen- 
timents and  ideals.  All  of  the  voca- 
tional groups  that  have  reached  the 
code-framing  stage,  or  have  formally 
adopted  codes  of  ethics,  have  done  so 
only  after  they  had  become  organized 
in  local  and  in  larger  units.  To  this 
process  of  evolution  the  public  service 
can  be  no  exception.  Here  again,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that 
the  second  stage  of  development  will 
not  begin  until  the  first  has  been  car- 
ried to  completion.  Even  though  our 
public  ser\nce  is  as  yet  far  from  being 
fully  orgam'zed  and  may  never  reach 
the  one  hundred  j)er  c(Mit  goal,  still  a 
code  of  ethics  for  public  servants  may 
not  be  altogether  a  remote  possibility. 
An  organization  such  as  the  National 
Federation  (jf  Federal  Fmi)lov('s  may 
well  take  the  lead  in  ])ro])osing  stantl- 
ards  of  conduct  that  ultimately  will 
come  to  be  accepted  by  government 
workers  throughout  the  country. 

In  addition  to  these  two  ])rere(|ni- 
sites,  there  are  several  conditions  tliat 
are  important,  though  not  indisjicn- 
sable,  to  the  tleA'e]o])ment  of  a  code  of 
ethics  for  ])ublic  servants.  One  of 
these  is  a  reasonable  degree  of  freedom 
from  economic  want.     So  long  as  pub- 


lic servants  are  grossly  underpaid,  they 
are  likely  to  bend  most  of  their  organ- 
ized efforts  toward  improving  their 
standards  of  compensation  and  to  give 
relatively  little  thought  to  their  moral 
obligations  to  the  community.  In  the 
past,  our  civil  service  unions  have  de- 
voted themselves  largely  to  the  promo- 
tion of  legislation  designed  to  better 
their  working  conditions  and  to  in- 
crease their  inadequate  pay.  They 
have,  it  is  true,  always  stood  staunchly 
by  the  merit  system.  But  wdtli  the 
exception  of  their  occasional  consid- 
eration of  the  question  as  to  whether 
government  employes  should  avail 
themselves  of  the  strike  as  a  weapon  in 
enforcing  their  demands,  these  organi- 
zations ap]3ear  to  have  concerned 
themselves  but  little  with  matters  of 
public  service  ethics.  The  reason  for 
this  doubtless  lies  in  the  greater  ur- 
gency of  the  bread  and  butter  problem. 
Another  condition  of  considerable 
importance  is  the  cooperation  of  our 
educational  institutions  in  raising 
standards  of  performance  and  conduct 
in  the  pulilic  service.  Our  high  schools 
and  our  colleges  and  universities  are 
the  great  "ideal  factories  "  of  the  coun- 
try and  have  done  much  to  elevate  the 
moral  tone  of  the  business  and  profes- 
sional world.  This  has  been  accom- 
])lished  largely  by  means  of  special 
courses  of  training  for  the  more  impor- 
tant vocations.  It  is  true  that  the 
])ublic  service  is  not  a  distinctive  voca- 
t  ion  such  as  law,  medicine,  engineering 
and  agriculture;  but  is  rather  a  field  of 
employment,  analogous  to  that  of  busi- 
ness and  industry,  in  which  all  the  voca- 
tions are  represented.  Nevertheless, 
the  tasks  and  the  view])oint  required 
in  the  public  service  are  sufficiently 
different  from  those  of  private  industry 
to  Avarrant  our  institutions  of  learning 
in  giving  greater  ])rominencc  than  they 
now  do  to  the  jx'culiar  needs  in  the 
former  field.    What  is  necessary  is  not 
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so  much  the  addition  of  new  (U'])art- 
ments  of  instruction,  as  the  iiitrtxhic- 
tion  of  new  courses  of  study  enii)liasiz- 
ing  those  features  wliich  are  of  es])ecial 
importance  to  workers  in  government 
employ.  These  courses  couhl  be  util- 
ized, not  only  in  preparing  young  men 
and  women  more  specifically  for  the 
tasks  of  the  pul)lic  service,  but  also  for 
inculcating  in  them  those  standards 
and  ideals  of  conduct  by  which  all  pub- 
lic servants  shovild  be  guided. 

It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  all  the 
foregoing  conditions  essential  to  or 
helpful  in  developing  a  code  of  ethics 
for  the  public  service,  are  within  the 
realm  of  possibility.  The  merit  system 
is  slowly  but  surely  establishing  appro- 
priate standards  of  qualifications  for 
entering  the  service  and  securing  pro- 
motion in  it.  The  process  of  organiza- 
tion, too,  is  well  under  way,  especially 
among  the  employes  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  of  our  larger  cities.  No 
doubt  the  pressure  of  economic  want 
will  be  gradually  alleviated,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  organized 
civil  servants  themselves  in  directing 
public  attention  to  their  present  inade- 
quate compensation.  With  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  government  activity 
in  the  life  of  the  nation,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected also  that  our  educational  insti- 
tutions will  cooperate  to  an  increasing 
extent  in  improving  the  equipment  and 
in  stimulating  the  moral  sense  of  the 
men  and  women  in  government  em- 
ploy. 

General  Character  and  Contents 

We  may  now  make  a  few  brief  obser- 
vations with  regard  to  the  general 
character  and  contents  of  a  public  serv- 
ice code.  It  is  in  order  to  preface  these 
observations  by  raising  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  ethical  standards  of 
public  servants  will  ever  be  expressed 
in  a  single  formal  document,  or 
whether  the  various  groups  of  govern- 


ment employes  arc  not  more  apt  to 
ado])t  separate  codes  of  their  own. 
Probably  the  latter  is  more  likely  to  be 
the  ease  than  the  former.  That  there 
would  be  any  appreciable  difference  in 
the  practical  result  is  not  at  all  certain. 
Our  ])resent  concern,  however,  is  not 
so  much  to  antici])ate  the  actual  trend 
of  evolution  as  it  is  to  clarify  our  think- 
ing \\-ith  regard  to  the  standards  of  eon- 
duct  that  should  be  observed  in  com- 
mon by  all  members  of  the  i)ul)lic 
service.  For  this  task  it  is  a  conven- 
ience to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  a  single 
code  for  all,  even  though  events  may 
follow  a  different  line  of  develojjment. 

Let  us  assume,  then,  a  single  code. 
In  the  first  place,  such  a  code  would 
supplement,  but  would  not  include, 
those  canons  of  ethics  which  are  al- 
ready in  the  codes  of  the  various  pro- 
fessional organizations  represented  in 
the  public  service  and  which  relate  to 
matters  peculiar  to  those  professions. 
It  could  not  attempt  to  embody  all  the 
rules  which  may  be  fomul  necessary  or 
desirable  in  each  and  every  one  of  the 
numerous  vocational  groups  that  make 
up  the  public  service.  The  public 
service  code  would  have  to  confine 
itself  to  those  more  general  canons  of 
ethics  that  apply  equally  to  all  the 
groups.  By  so  doing  it  might  aj)j)ro- 
priate  a  considerable  number  of  rules 
that  are  in  existing  professional  codes, 
but  to  this  there  could  be  no  objection 
so  long  as  those  rules  were  of  general 
applicability. 

In  the  second  place,  a  pul)lic  servic(> 
code  would  ])rol)al)ly  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  other  similar  codes  in  laying 
down  rules  to  govern  the  relationshi])s 
between  fellow  workers.  This  seems 
both  desirable  and  important.  In  ])ro- 
fessional  organizations,  canons  of  this 
character  have  been  ado])ted,  in  ])art 
at  least,  to  protect  indiviflual  members 
from  unfair  competition.  Perhaps 
there  is  less  need  in  the  public  service 
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for  this  type  of  protection,  but  there  is 
great  need  for  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion. Friction  and  lack  of  teamwork 
among  government  workers  not  only 
make  for  unpleasant  conditions  within 
the  service  but  also  lower  the  efficiency 
and  tend  to  defeat  the  purposes  of 
government.  It  is  therefore  quite  as 
essential  to  have  definite  standards  of 
conduct  to  govern  the  relationships 
between  fellow  workers  in  the  public 
service  as  it  is  in  professional  organiza- 
tions, though  for  somewhat  different 
reasons. 

Finally,  such  a  code  ought  to  state 
clearly  the  obligations  that  every  gov- 
ernment worker  owes  to  the  public. 
It  is  the  great  distinction  of  all  govern- 
mental activity  as  contrasted  with 
private  industry  that  the  motive  in  the 
former  is  service  to  the  commimity, 
whereas  the  motive  in  the  latter  usu- 
ally is  profit  to  the  individual  owners. 
Public  servants,  therefore,  have  the 
high  privilege  of  contributing  directly 
to  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men  in- 
stead of  merely  as  an  incident  to  mak- 
ing ])rofits  for  the  private  owners  of 
industry.  With  this  privilege  goes 
also  a  greater  res])onsii)ility  than  rests 
upon  less  favored  workers,  to  place  the 
interests  of  the  community  above  all 
other  interests.  In  order  that  i)nblic 
servants  may  be  constantly  reniiiuled 
of  this  fact  and  may  govern  th(ir  con- 
duct accordingly,  it  is  important  that 
their  obligations  to  the  public  l)e  set 
forth  in  their  code  of  ethies. 

A  Fkw  I'uoi'osKi)  Canons  for  a  Prn- 
LKj  Service  Code 

This  l)rings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  s])eeific  canons  for  a  public  service 
code.  It  would  l)e  as  futile  as  it  would 
be  presumj)tuous  to  inidertake  a  com- 
plete enumeration  of  the  many  items 
that  .such  a  code  ought  to  contain,  and 
it  is  not  our  pur])ose  to  do  so.  At  most, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  set  down  a  few  of 


the  more  obvious  essentials  of  the 
ethics  of  public  service,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  afford  a  starting  point 
for  a  more  comprehensive  effort.  With 
this  thought  in  mind,  the  following 
canons  are  suggested  for  the  guidance 
of  the  public  servant : 

1.  He  should  at  all  times  he  courteous, 
especially  in  his  dealings  vnth  citizens 
ivho  come  to  him  with  complaints  or  for 
iuformation,  assistance  or  advice. 

At  first  thought  this  suggested  canon 
may  seem  superfluous,  for  it  would  ap- 
pear that  courtesy  might  be  taken  for 
granted.  Unfortunately,  however,  it 
is  not  always  ])resent  in  public  offices. 

2.  He  should  give  the  hcs!  that  is  in  him 
to  the  ivork  he  is  called  upon  to  perform. 

In  reference  to  this  canon,  the  writer 
wishes  to  disclaim  any  share  in  the 
popular  view,  still  too  largely  held, 
that  all  public  employes  are  loafers. 
Some  of  the  most  conscientious  work- 
ers that  may  be  found  anyw  here  are  in 
governmental  services,  and  the  average 
civil  servant  is  probably  no  less  indus- 
trious than  the  average  employe  of 
any  of  our  large  private  corporations. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  some  public 
place  holders,  especially  in  branches  of 
the  service  not  yet  touched  by  the 
merit  system,  who  are  greatly  in  need 
of  the  admonition  given  above. 

3.  He  should  deal  fairlij  icith  all  citi- 
zens, and  should  not  accord  to  some  v\ore 
favorable  treatment  than  to  others. 

A  public  servant  should  never  forget 
that  he  is  the  servant  of  all  of  the  pub- 
lie,  not  of  any  fractional  i)art  of  it.  He 
should  therefore  treat  all  citizens  alike, 
regardless  of  their  political  affiliation, 
religious  faith,  racial  extraction,  or 
material  wealth. 

.'/.  He  shoidd  not  limit  his  independ- 
ence of  action  by  accepting  gratuities  or 
favors  from  private  citizens  who  have 
business  dealings  with  the  government. 

Comment  on  this  is  hardly  necessary. 
There  are,  unfortunately,  many  indi- 
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vidiials  who  have  no  scruples  about  the 
methods  they  employ  in  winning  con- 
cessions from  governmental  agencies, 
and  all  too  often,  through  the  frailties 
of  human  nature,  public  servants  fall 
victims  to  the  sul)tle  snares  of  these 
self -see  kin  g  members  of  the  commun  ity . 

5.  He  should  never  be  a  party  to  any 
transaction  which  wovld  require  him, 
as  a  representative  of  a  department  of 
government ,  to  pass  upon  the  quality  or 
price  of  goods  or  services  ivhich  he,  in  some 
other  capacity,  is  offering  for  sale  to  that 
department. 

The  impropriety  of  acting  as  buyer 
and  vendor  in  the  same  transaction  is 
obvious. 

6.  If  a  public  servant  is  asked  by  his 
superior  to  do  something  which  icould 
jeopardize  the  vital  interests  of  the  public, 
he  should  first  endeavor  to  dissuade  his 
superior  from  pressing  the  request,  and 
if  this  method  proves  unsuccessftd  he 
should  tender  his  resignation,  stating 
publicly  his  reason  for  doing  so. 

Many  a  public  servant  has  had  this 
problem  to  face.  The  solution  sug- 
gested above  is  drastic,  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  other  proper  way  out. 
To  make  the  problem  even  more  dif- 
ficult, it  usually  happens  that  the  issue 
is  beclouded  by  other  considerations 
also  affecting  the  public  welfare.  For 
example,  a  faithful  public  servant  may 
have  continuous  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  to  relax  somewhat  the 
enforcement  of  a  law  which  interferes 
with  the  interests  of  the  political  fac- 
tion with  which  his  superior  is  affiliated. 
If  this  public  servant  resigns,  he  may 
simply  clear  the  way  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  another  person  who  would 
make  no  effort  at  all  to  enforce  the  law 
in  question  and  thus  leave  the  public 
welfare  less  protected  than  ever. 
Might  it  not  be  better,  in  a  case  of  this 


kind,  to  make  some  concessions  to  the 
wishes  of  the  superior  and  to  stay  by 
the  ship  lest  even  greater  injury  be 
done?  At  times,  yes;  at  other  times, 
no.  Each  case  must  be  decided  on  its 
own  merits.  However,  unless  the  issue 
is  beclouded  in  the  manner  just  indi- 
cated, no  pubhc  servant  ought  to 
shrink  from  the  drastic  course  ])r<)- 
posed  in  the  foregoing  canon. 

7.  A  public  servant  who  is  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  a  law  with  which 
he  is  not  in  sympathy  should  either  sub- 
ordinate his  personal  vieirs  or  resign 
from  the  service. 

That  a  law  may  be  poorly  adajjted 
to  the  needs  of  the  community,  or  may 
even  be  positively  injurious  to  society, 
is  quite  conceivable.  A  public  servant, 
however,  ought  not  to  make  himself 
the  judge  of  its  efficacy. 

8.  He  should  work  in  ftdl  cooperation 
with  other  public  servants  in  furthering 
the  ends  of  government  and  in  promoting 
public  welfare. 

A  public  servant  cannot  be  a  law 
unto  himself  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  does  his  work.  If  he  is  not  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  cooperation  he  will 
frequently  retard  rather  than  advance 
the  cause  of  social  welfare. 

9.  He  should  be  true  to  his  obligations 
as  a  custodian  of  public  property  and 
regard  its  iiiisuse  or  waste  as  as  serious 
an  offense  as  the  direct  misuse  or  waste 
of  money  from  the  public  treasury. 

Public  servants  should  be  just  as 
conscientious  in  the  use  and  care  of  the 
property  belonging  to  the  i)eo])le  ns 
they  would  be  were  this  i)roperty  their 
ovm.  They  should  bear  in  mind,  more- 
over, that  the  waste  of  public  resources 
resuUs  in  a  weakening  of  the  services 
that  governments  are  established  to 
render  to  the  men,  women  and  children 
of  the  comnmnity. 
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OF  all  the  professions  social  work  is 
tlie  only  one  in  which  in  its  early 
beginnings  the  practitioner  has  been 
commissioned  by  one  group  to  per- 
form ser\nces  for  anotlier  group.  Social 
service,  in  its  earlier  forms  of  charity, 
starts  ^\ith  the  impulse  to  serve,  which 
is  a  common  possession.  Gradually 
out  of  service  to  the  indi\adual  emerges 
service  to  the  community  A\'ith  the 
necessity  not  only  for  one  group  to 
serve  another  but  for  all  to  unite  in 
promoting  the  common  weal. 

Thus,  paradoxically,  the  effective- 
ness of  social  work  as  a  profession  in 
the  public  interest,  depends  upon 
making  its  motives,  its  aims,  its 
knowledge  and  even  its  "technique,"  a 
common  possession,  seemingly  alian- 
doning  tlie  usually  accepted  basis 
of  a  profession  as  the  organization  of 
a  group  set  apart  through  exclusive 
ability  to  perform  certain  tasks.  In 
contrast  with  this  exclusive  status  tlie 
invasion  of  all  ])rofessions  by  the 
modem  social  i<leal  tends  to  the  same 
effort  to  share  knowledge  ^\^th  the 
community.  The  relation  of  the  medi- 
cal ])r()fession  to  ])ublic  health  edu- 
cation is  an  illuslralioTi.  A  profession, 
on  the  etliicjtl  plane,  tends  to  become 
the  use  of  knowledge  and  skill  for  the 
comnum  good,  and  since  service  in  the 
conunon  good  is  not  the  function  of 
any  single  group,  both  the  knowledge 
and  the  skill  of  a  profession  may  be 
increasingly  sliared  with  others  who 
are  working  in  the  conunon  iut crest. 

The  organization  of  a  profession 
thus  becomes  an  effort  not  to  nuiintain 


a  status  for  the  members  but  to  enable 
the  group,  through  its  relationships 
within  itself,  to  function  more  effec- 
tively than  if  its  members  had  no  such 
opportunity  for  united  effort.  Organi- 
zation is  needed,  again,  to  make  possi- 
ble the  relationships  between  different 
professions  in  the  interest  not  of  pro- 
fessional status  or  selfish  advantage, 
but  rather  for  the  more  effective 
functioning  of  each  group  in  relation  to 
every  other  group.  Each  group  in  its 
field  must  be  the  pioneer  to  push 
forward  the  frontiers  of  knowledge  in 
order  that  the  knowledge  may  ulti- 
mately become  the  common  possession. 
At  any  one  time,  therefore,  each  group 
in  its  own  specialty  is  necessarily  in 
advance  of  the  commmiity,  both  in 
knowledge  and  in  skill,  but  the  share  of 
the  community  in  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective of  any  profession  must  be 
constantly  in  mind. 

These  generalizations  are  advanced 
merely  as  a  basis  for  defining  what 
seems  to  us  the  stage  of  development 
of  the  profession  of  social  work. 
Social  workers  have  lacked,  perhaps 
fortunately,  the  type  of  organization 
which  is  designed  to  maintain  a 
privileged  status  for  its  members. 
The  tasks  of  social  workers  have  in 
their  very  essence  depended  upon  the 
altruistic  spirit  of  the  connnunity. 
The  need  for  professional  organization 
of  social  workers  arises  from  the 
recognition  that  a  group  can  function 
more  effectively  than  a  mere  collection 
of  individuals.  But  the  dependence 
of  the  group  upon  enlightened  citizen- 
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ship  is  increasingly  recognized  as  the 
guiding  principle  of  the  professional 
organization  of  social  workers. 

Historical  Development  of 
Social  Work 

In  contrast  to  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  other  professional  groups, 
which  began  with  the  association 
together  of  practitioners  and  which  only 
in  recent  years  have  undertaken  the 
education  of  the  connnunity  to  co- 
operate in  the  work  rendered  by  such 
professional  groups,  social  work  as  a 
profession  has  grown  out  of  a  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  involved  by 
a  broad  body  representative  not  merely 
of  persons  professionally  engaged  in 
such  work  but  also  of  public  spirited 
citizens.  This  body  is  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  which 
held  its  first  meeting  in  1874  in  con- 
nection with  the  American  Social 
Science  Association.  Starting  as  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction  it  grew  in  scope  and  num- 
bers and,  under  its  present  name 
adopted  in  1917,  it  is  approaching  its 
fiftieth  year. 

The  first  National  Conference  in- 
cluded representatives  of  boards  of 
public  charities  from  nine  states  and 
the  discussion  covered  state  laws  and 
administration  with  reference  to  in- 
sanity, criminality  and  pauperism. 
During  the  first  decades  discussion 
centered  upon  the  care  of  "  dependents, 
defectives  and  delinquents"  but  even 
in  the  second  year  some  attention  was 
given  to  such  problems  as  immigration. 
In  the  second  year,  also,  it  was  found 
that  persons  not  ofiicially  connected 
with  public  charities  and  correctional 
boards  were  desirous  of  attending  and 
were  competent  to  contribute  papers. 

The  discussion  of  the  care  of  de- 
pendents, defectives  and  delinquents 
was  soon  supplemented  with  an  em- 
phasis upon  prevention,  and  this  word. 


with  sucli  other  declarations  as  "the 
cliarity  of  today  is  tlie  justice  of  to- 
morrow," became  the  keynote  of  the 
Conference.  In  the  last  two  decades 
the  A\-ideTied  range  of  topics  has 
brought  into  i)roniinence  a  new  and 
constructive  note.  The  discussion  of 
leisure  time  activities,  such  as  play- 
grounds and  recreation  leadership, 
has  been  approached  not  merely  from 
the  standpoint  of  preventing  de- 
Hnquency  and  ill  health  but  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  developing  a  fuller 
and  richer  life  and  creating  a  spirit 
of  tolerance  and  cooperative  work. 
Similarly,  the  discussion  of  industry- 
has  not  been  content  \N-ith  papers  on 
the  care  of  the  \nctims  of  industrial 
accidents,  for  example,  and  not  even 
with  preventive  measures,  })ut  has 
taken  up  such  fundamentally  con- 
structive lines  as  occupation  in  re- 
lation to  standards  of  living,  empha- 
sizing the  vital  concern  of  the  whole 
community  therein. 

From  a  handful  of  people  dealing 
with  problems  in  comparatively  narrow 
fields  of  social  effort,  the  Conference 
has  thus  grow^l  so  that  every  state  is 
represented  in  an  attendance  number- 
ing several  thousand,  and  the  fields  of 
effort  include  family  welfare,  child 
welfare,  hospital  social  work,  occupa- 
tional therapy,  probation,  protective, 
parole  and  prison  work,  psycliiatric 
social  work,  school  social  work,  visiting 
h  >  isekeeping,  vocational  guidance, 
adjustment  of  immigrants,  coordina- 
tion of  social  agencies,  conmuinity 
centers,  boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  play- 
groimd  and  recreation,  social  settle- 
ments, civic  work,  housing,  social 
legislation,  public  health  nursing,  so- 
cial hygiene,  mental  hygiene,  tubercu- 
losis prevention,  child  health,  in- 
dustrial hygiene,  connnunity  health 
activities,  social  research,  social  sta- 
tistics, industrial  investigation  and 
public  and  private  employment  work. 
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Recognition  of  the  Need  for 
Professional  Training 

With  this  growth  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  problems  of  social  work  it 
was  not  until  very  recently  that  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  qualifications 
of  the  social  workers.  For  decades  the 
Conference  was  content  with  its  often 
expressed  dictum  that  "philanthropic 
effort  needs  not  only  a  kind  heart  but 
some  intelligence."  Little  thought  was 
given  to  defining  the  real  substance  of 
this  intelligence.  Even  after  much 
progress  had  been  made  in  analyzing 
scientific  methods  of  handling  the  vari- 
ous types  of  work,  there  was  a  persist- 
ence of  the  conception  of  the  worker 
as  merely  a  benevolent  person  "doing 
good  to  the  poor." 

In  1897,  however,  a  ])aper  was  read 
by  Miss  Mary-  E.  Richmond  on  "The 
Need  of  a  Training  School  in  Applied 
Philanthroi)y."  In  1898  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society 
established  a  s\nnmer  training  class, 
directed  by  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine, 
which  has  now  grown  into  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  the 
leading  training  school  in  the  comitry, 
under  the  direction,  at  present,  of  Porter 
R.  Lee.  In  1905  Dr.  Graham  Taylor,  of 
Chicago  Commons  Social  Settlemenl, 
established  the  (,'hicago  Institute  of 
Social  Science,  developing  it  into  the 
Chicago  School  of  (Jivics  and  Phi- 
lanthropy, which  has  recently  been 
succeeded  by  the  (Iraduate  School  of 
Social  Service  Administration  in  the 
University  of  ('hicago.  At  about  the 
same  time  schools  were  established  in 
Boston  and  Philadelphia.  An  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  all  these  schools 
is  their  dose  relationship  to  the  work 
of  social  agencies  and  organizations  as 
providing  o])portunities  for  the  student 
to  engage  in  su])ervised  field  work. 

In  1919,  when  an  Association  of 
Training  Schools  for  Professional  Social 


Work  was  formed,  there  were  admitted 
to  membership  nine  universities  and 
colleges  and  five  independent  insti- 
tutions as  offering  professional  courses 
requiring  the  full  time  of  students  for 
one  year  or  more.  The  membership  of 
this  Association  now  numbers  twenty- 
two. 

Recognition  of  the  importance  of 
professionally  trained  practitioners  in 
social  work  was  impressively  given  at 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
in  1915  by  Professor  Felix  Frankfurter, 
of  Harvard  University  Law  School, 
who  said: 

I  submit  that  what  has  been  found 
necessary  for  adequate  training  for  those 
social  activities  which  we  call  the  profession 
of  law  and  medicine,  is  needed  for  the  very 
definite,  if  undefined,  profession  we  call 
social  work.  I  can  not  believe  that  the 
preliminary  training  of  a  lawyer,  most  of 
his  life  spent  in  the  adjustment  of  con- 
troversies between  individuals,  requires 
less  of  a  background,  less  of  an  understand- 
ing of  wliat  has  gone  before  in  life,  less  of  a 
rigorous  critical  discipline,  than  is  needed 
by  tbose  of  you  who  go  out  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  the  social  conditions  of  whole 
connnunities,  hj'  those  of  you  who  ad- 
minister laws  like  the  minimum-wage  laws, 
and  tlie  other  social  legislation  now  admin- 
istered ...  by  social  workers.  Secondly, 
I  can  not  believe  that  a  training  fit  to 
discipline  people  who  shall  guide  and  deal 
with  the  social  forces  of  the  day,  can  be 
done  in  less  time  than  the  time  found 
necessary  for  the  training  of  lawyers. 
Thirdly,  I  can  not  believe  that  the  expe- 
rience of  medicine  and  law  as  to  the  quality 
of  teachers  to  train  men  in  those  professions, 
applies  less  in  regard  to  teachers  of  social 
work. 

()u(;.\nization  of  Practitioners 

Organization  of  the  practitioners  has 
developed  in  three  ways:  In  local 
groups,  in  groups  of  workers  in 
s])ecialized  fields,  and  more  recently  in 
an  all-inchisivc  association.  Locally, 
social  workers'  clubs  have  been  formed 
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in  many  cities.  These  have  for  the 
most  part  been  loosely  organized,  in- 
cluding not  only  professional  workers 
but  interested  laymen  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  social  work  problems.  In 
recent  years,  however,  an  increasing 
number  of  these  clubs  have  shown  a 
more  definite  professional  conscious- 
ness and  have  established  standards  of 
admittance  limiting  their  membership 
to  professional  workers.  In  special- 
ized fields  such  organizations  have 
grown  up  as  the  American  Association 
of  Hospital  Social  Workers.  The 
National  Federation  of  Settlements, 
while  in  some  measure  attended  by 
members  of  boards  of  trustees  and 
volunteer  workers,  is  mainly  composed 
of  those  who  are  professionally  engaged 
in  settlement  work.  The  National 
Association  of  Visiting  Teachers  and 
Home  and  School  Visitors,  organized 
in  1919,  has  now  one  hundred  and  fifty 
members,  representing  twenty-eight 
cities,  half  of  whom  are  professionally 
engaged  in  this  field  of  work.  The 
American  Association  for  Organizing 
Family  Social  Work  unites  the  family 
case  workers  throughout  the  country 
in  cooperation  with  the  boards  of 
directors  of  family  welfare  and  charity 
organization  societies  to  define  and 
promote  standards  of  work  in  this 
field.  To  mention  but  one  more 
example  of  the  organization  of  social 
workers  in  a  specialized  field,  the 
National  Conference  of  Tuberculosis 
Secretaries  brings  together  each  year 
several  hundred  workers  who  are 
serving  as  secretaries  or  managing 
directors  of  tuberculosis  prevention 
societies. 

It  is  significant  that  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  which 
is  developing  as  the  all-inclusive  body 
of  social  work  practitioners,  is  the 
outgrowth  of  an  effort  to  study  the 
qualifications  of  individual  workers  for 
specific  positions  and  to  place  them. 

12 


From  the  experience  of  the  National 
Social  Workers'  Exchange  as  a  co- 
operative undertaking  of  social  workers 
to  provide  an  employment  service, 
there  came  a  growing  appreciation  of 
the  need  for  more  definite  study  of 
standards  of  qualifications  and  vo- 
cational analysis  of  the  various  types 
of  work.  Committees  of  the  members 
of  the  Exchange  actively  engaged  in 
such  studies,  and  this  effort  rapidly 
developed  a  consciousness  of  the 
professional  implications  which  were 
involved.  In  1921  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Exchange,  attended  by  more 
than  1,000  members,  voted  to  expand 
the  organization  into  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers. 

With  a  membership  of  two  thousand 
and  rapidly  gro\\ang,  this  Association 
has  earnestly  undertaken  the  con- 
sideration of  its  OAVTi  professional 
standards  for  admittance  to  member- 
ship. After  careful  discussion  through- 
out the  year  by  local  groups  in  more 
than  forty  cities  and  by  the  national 
Council  of  the  Association  representing 
all  sections  of  the  country  and  all  fields 
of  specialization,  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  members  in  June,  lO^^, 
will  have  these  standards  before  it  for 
adoption. 

Development  of  Professional 
Requirements 

Professional  requirements  are  being 
worked  out  not  merely  on  the  basis  of 
standards  for  admittance  to  this  all- 
inclusive  body,  but  also  through 
careful  consideration  by  committees  of 
leaders  in  the  various  specialized 
fields.  For  example,  a  committee  of 
the  most  experienced  secretaries  of 
tuberculosis  prevention  societies  is  at 
work  on  an  analysis  of  the  technique  in 
this  field  and  the  qualifications  in 
training  and  personality  which  are 
necessary.  It  is  expected  that  as 
similar    committees    in    each    of    the 
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specialized  fields  of  social  work  con- 
duct similar  analysis,  in  cooperation 
vnih  the  research  acti\'ities  of  the 
Association,  definite  conceptions  and 
standards  of  what  constitutes  a  well- 
equipped  and  efiicient  practitioner  in 
each  of  these  fields  vnW  be  evolved. 
The  combined  result  of  such  work 
through  a  course  of  years  should  bring 
about  a  more  definite  status  for  pro- 
fessional social  workers. 

Thevocational  bureau  of  the  Associa- 
tion, continuing  its  service  in  providing 
vocational  information  and  ad\nce  and 
placement  of  workers,  affords  through 
the  body  of  data  gained  from  its  study 
of  individual  cases  a  basis  for  analysis 
and  research.  This  has  already  been 
recognized  by  Professor  James  H. 
Tufts  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
through  his  use  of  such  data  in  his 
study  of  training  for  social  work,  made 
for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

In  the  development  of  standards  of 
professional  training  the  Association  as 
representing  tlie  body  of  practitioners 
is  cooperating  with  the  Association  of 
Training  Scliools.  The  latter,  at  its 
meeting  in  Pittsburgh  in  December, 
li)'2l,  invited  the  Association  of  Social 
Workers  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
practitioners  for  this  cooperation. 

Tlie  first  result  of  the  Association's 
research  is  a  pamphlet,  The  Profession 
of  Social  Work,  which  presents,  con- 
cisely, vocational  information  covering 
all  the  fields  of  social  work.  This  is 
proving  of  great  value  in  colleges  and 
universities,  in  schools  of  social  work, 
in  organizations  choosing  their  staffs 
and  in  rosjjonse  to  many  rcfpicsts  for 
information  about  fields  and  o])por- 
tunities.  More  than  four  thousand 
social  workers  are  registered  witli  the 
Association's  vocational  bureaii,  each 
of  them  providing  information  con- 
cerning training  and  experience.  More 
than  three  thousand  persons  addition- 
ally   have    come    to    the    bureau    for 


information  about  training  and  oppor- 
tunity. As  the  Association's  research 
further  develops,  information  wall  be 
made  available  to  practitioners,  execu- 
tives, boards  of  trustees  and  universities. 
A  concrete  instance  of  the  need  for 
such  vocational  information  is  to  be 
seen  in  a  recent  request  from  the 
California  State  Civil  Ser\nce  Com- 
mission which  stated  that  a  number  of 
positions,  all  in  social  work,  were  to 
be  added  to  the  State  Civil  Service. 
Information  and  advice  were  sought 
as  to  the  salaries  that  ought  to  be 
paid  and  the  qualifications  which  the 
workers  should  have. 

The  growth  of  social  work  as  a  pro- 
fession has  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
periodical  publications  in  the  field. 
Foremost  among  these  is  The  Survey. 
The  uniting  of  Charities  and  The 
Commons  in  1904,  and  the  absorption 
of  six  other  smaller  periodicals, 
developed  one  authoritative  journal 
serving  both  as  a  medium  for  the 
interchange  of  social  information  and 
experience  and  as  a  means  of  acquaint- 
ing the  general  public  with  the  facts 
concerning  social  conditions  and  the 
aims  and  methods  of  those  at  work  for 
improvement.  Many  of  the  special- 
ized fields  have  established  their  own 
publications,  as  for  example  The  Play- 
ground, serving  the  play  and  recreation 
movement;  The  Family,  serving  the 
family  case  workers;  the  Joiirnal  of  the 
Outdoor  Life,  serving  the  workers  in 
tuberculosis  prevention  and  also  help- 
ing to  educate  the  community  along 
this  line,  and  Hospital  Social  Serv- 
ice, serving  those  interested  in  that 
field. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
influence  which  the  development  of 
the  profession  of  social  work  in  Amer- 
ica is  having  throughout  the  world. 
Visitors  from  European  countries  fre- 
ciuently  show  how  nmch  they  are 
ini])resscd  by  the  organization  of  social 
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work  in  this  country.  And  it  is 
significant  that  the  Czecho-Slovak 
Legation  in  America  has  no  mihtary 
attache  but  is  the  first  to  have  a  social 
service  attache  whose  business  it  is  to 
observe  and  investigate  social  effort  in 
America  and  send  back  information  to 
his  home  government. 

Developing    Conscious   Technique 

At  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  (now  called 
the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work),  held  in  Baltimore  in  1915, 
Abraham  Flexner  discussed  the  ques- 
tion, "Is  Social  Work  a  Profession?" 
He  developed  six  criteria  for  pro- 
fessions : 

(1)  They  involve  essentially  intellectual 
operations  with  large  individual  responsi- 
bility. 

(2)  They  derive  their  raw  material 
from  science  and  learning. 

(3)  This  material  they  work  up  to  a 
practical  and  definite  end. 

(4)  They  possess  an  educationally  com- 
municable technique. 

(5)  They     tend     to     self-organization. 

(6)  They  are  becoming  increasingly 
altruistic  in  motivation. 

These  criteria  he  applied  to  various 
occupations.  He  ruled  out  plumbing 
as  acting  on  the  instrumental  rather 
than  on  the  intellectual  level,  and  as 
having  shown  "as  yet  no  convincing 
evidence  that  the  spirit  of  plumbing  is 
becoming  socialized."  Banking  he 
disqualified  as  being  as  yet  far  from 
"the  application  of  economic  science, " 
with  its  practices  still  too  largely 
empirical,  and  with  the  motive  of 
financial  profit  too  strongly  stressed. 
Medicine,  law,  engineering,  literature, 
painting  and  music  he  regarded  as 
"unmistakable  professions." 

Social  work  he  excepted  as  a  voca- 
tion requiring  intellectual  activities 
but  lacking  independent  responsibility, 
because  he  held  that  having  localized 


a  problem  "the  social  worker  lakes 
hold  of  a  case,  that  of  a  disintegrating 
family,  a  wrecked  individual,  or  an 
unsociahzed  industry,"  but  is  driven 
usually  to  invoke  another  agency,  the 
doctor  for  illness,  the  school  for  ig- 
norance, the  legislator  for  i)overty,  so 
that  "the  responsibility  for  specific 
action  thus  rests  upon  the  power  he 
has  invoked."  Social  work,  in  brief, 
is  a  mediating  acti\nty,  without  the 
definite  and  specific  ends  of  mediciTie 
or  law,  but  appearing  rather  "as  an 
aspect  of  work  in  many  fields."  In 
line  with  this  thought  he  conchidcd 
that  "well-informed,  well-balanc<"(l, 
tactful,  judicious,  sympathetic,  re- 
sourceful people  are  needed,  rather 
than  any  definite  kind  or  kinds  of 
technical  skill." 

This  speech  of  Dr.  Flexner's  has 
been  a  useful  challenge  to  social 
workers.  Many  of  them  are  pre- 
pared to  agree  that  social  work  gives 
evidence  of  havnng  arisen  out  of  altru- 
istic motives  rather  than  technical 
qualifications.  They  are  quite  ready 
to  grant  that  the  effectiveness  of  social 
work  derives  much  of  its  power  from 
close  contact  with  other  professions 
and  from  the  ability  to  persuade 
members  of  other  professions  to  bring 
their  skill  to  bear  upon  the  grou])s 
who  are  living  in  the  community  at  an 
economic  or  social  disadvantage. 

Contact  with  the  Other 
Professions 

Close  contact  with  the  other  pro- 
fessions is  one  of  the  ins])irations  of 
social  work,  but  the  contact  consists 
not  merely  in  the  social  worker's 
caUing  in  the  doctor  or  the  engineer. 
Experience  seems  also  to  show  that  the 
more  socialized  tlie  other  professions 
become,  the  more  they  turn  to  social 
workers  for  light.  When  doctors  be- 
come interested  in  public  health  not 
only    are    they    the    allies    of    social 
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workers  in  recognizing  that  the  causes 
of  poverty  are  also  the  causes  of  ill 
health,  but  they  seek,  also,  to  appropri- 
ate the  knowledge  and  experience  of 
social  workers  in  dealing  -vNath  these 
causes  of  poverty  as  problems  for  the 
individual  or  for  the  community.  Like- 
wise, nurses  who  aim  to  work  in  the 
field  of  public  health  rather  than  in 
private  work  seek  instruction  in  schools 
which  have  been  built  up  out  of  the 
experience  of  social  workers. 

More  recently,  the  management 
engineer  and  the  social  worker  have 
found  cooperation  necessary.  The 
management  engineer  has  discovered 
that  the  success  of  industrial  manage- 
ment is  largely  conditioned  by  skill 
in  human  relations,  and  that  the 
efficiency  and  cooperative  attitude  of 
a  labor  force  is  directly  affected  by  the 
organization  of  life  in  the  community, 
while,  in  turn,  industrial  conditions 
affect  the  community  life.  Naturally, 
when  the  management  engineer  ar- 
rives at  that  stage  of  thinking  he  finds 
that  the  social  worker,  approaching 
from  a  different  direction  has  also 
arrived  at  the  place  where  recog- 
nition of  the  relations  of  these  two 
groups,  the  engineer  and  the  social 
worker,  become  highly  desirable  for 
the  success  of  each  group.  Industry 
is  being  invaded  by  social  workers, 
who  are  bringing  their  experience  to 
bear  upon  problems  of  personnel  and 
research  as  they  affect  human  rela- 
tions. The  Taylor  Society  has  proved 
its  recognition  of  these  facts  by  ad- 
mitting to  its  membership  the  so- 
called  ".social  scientist,"  and  recog- 
nizing in  the  cx])crience  of  social 
workers  in  industry  the  necessary 
qualification  for  admission  to  a  pro- 
fessional group  concerned  with  i)rob- 
Icms  of  management. 

The  invasion  f)f  the  schools  })y 
social  workers  is  also  proceeding 
rapidly.     The    visiting    teacher    finds 


the  need  to  build  upon  the  experience 
of  the  social  case  worker.  A  recent 
report  of  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Association  on  the  technique  of  train- 
ing for  that  occupation  reveals  com- 
mon ground  with  the  experience  of 
social  workers.  Indeed,  the  report 
was  prepared  by  a  committee  whose 
secretary  is  also  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  American  Association  of  Social 
^Yorkers. 

Similarly,  the  ministry  is  seeking  to 
share  in  a  type  of  experience  which 
may  be  called,  for  want  of  a  better 
name,  the  technique  of  the  social 
worker. 

Only  as  social  workers  are  prepared 
consciously  to  formulate  their  ex- 
perience as  a  guide  for  the  practice  of 
others,  to  make  it  available  for  these 
other  groups,  can  they  lay  claim  to  the 
possession  of  technique.  Their  claim 
to  permanence  as  a  group,  at  least 
under  present  conditions,  rests  upon 
their  ability  to  push  forward  to  more 
effective  experience  and  a  clearer 
formulation  of  it,  than  at  any  one 
moment  is  shared  with  other  groups. 
Toward  what  frontiers  of  skill  and 
knowledge  are  social  workers  now 
pressing? 

What  Is  Social  Case  AVork? 

Under  this  title  Mary  E.  Richmond, 
Director  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Department  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foim- 
dation,  has  just  published  a  book  which 
she  describes  as  "an  introductory  de- 
scription." Incidentally,  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  it  follows  The  Good 
Neighbor,  in  which  ISIiss  Richmond 
stresses  the  common  possession  of 
neighborliness,  and  Social  Diagnosis, 
in  which  she  subjects  the  experience  of 
case  workers  to  the  same  sort  of 
searching  analysis  that  physicians  in 
medical  schools  are  subjecting  the 
recorded  cases  of  medical  practitioners. 

"There   was   real  teaching   in  the 
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world  long  before  there  was  a  science 
or  art  of  teaching,"  writes  Miss  Rich- 
mond in  answering  the  question,  What 
Is  Social  Case  Work?  "There  was 
social  case  work  long  before  social 
workers  began,  not  so  many  years  ago, 
to  formulate  a  few  of  its  principles  and 
methods.  Almost  as  soon  as  human 
beings  discovered  that  their  relations 
to  one  another  had  ceased  to  be  primi- 
tive and  simple,  they  must  have  found 
among  their  fellows  a  few  who  had  a 
special  gift  for  smoothing  out  the 
tangles  in  such  relations;  they  must 
have  sought,  however  informally,  the 
aid  of  these  'straighteners,'  as  Samuel 
Butler  calls  them.  Some  teachers 
have  had  this  skill,  occasionally  minis- 
ters of  religion  have  had  it,  and  secular 
judges,  and  physicians;  though  at  no 
time  has  it  been  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  these  four  professions  or  of 
any  one  of  them." 

An  objection  to  regarding  skill  in 
social  case  work  as  the  technical 
possession  of  a  few  is  voiced  by  Miss 
Richmond. 

Even  in  our  own  day,  the  skill  of  the 
social  case  worker  who  is  able  to  effect 
better  adjustments  between  the  individual 
and  his  environment  seems  ...  to  many 
.  .  .  neighborliness  and  nothing  more. 
There  is  a  half  truth  in  this  neighborliness 
theory,  for  the  good  case  worker  must  be 
both  born  and  made,  but  its  element  of 
error  is  the  failure  to  recognize  how  much 
is  being  done  in  social  work  to  develop  a 
native  gift  through  training  and  specialized 
experience. 

Miss  Richmond's  definition  of  social 
case  work  implies  in  itself  a  task  re- 
quiring as  much  training  and  as  much 
content  as  that  of  the  teacher:  "Social 
case  work  consists  of  those  processes 
which  develop  personality  through 
adjustments  consciously  effected,  indi- 
vidual by  individual,  between  men 
and  their  social  environment." 

How  far  actual  results  were  achieved 


in  social  agencies  by  the  skill  which 
any  intelligent  person  "without  previ- 
ous training  but  with  tact  and  good 
will"  might  possess  was  a  question 
which  Miss  Richmond  sought  to 
answer  by  a  careful  analysis  of  tj^jical 
cases.  She  hsted  each  act  and  policy  of 
each  case  worker  responsil)le  for  the 
treatment  described.  She  secured  six 
long  lists  of  items  which  fell  under  the 
general  heads  of  "  insights  "  and  "  acts. " 
She  divided  these  again  and  secured 
the  following  four  divisions : 

Insight  into  individuality  and  personal 
characteristics 

Insight  into  the  resources,  dangers,  and 
influence  of  the  social  environment 

Direct  action  of  mind  upon  mind 

Indirect  action  through  tlie  social  en- 
vironment 

Her  conclusion  was  this : 

As  I  examined  the  items  of  each  list  of 
particulars  carefully,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
each  item  might  possibly  have  been  thought 
of  and  carried  out  by  a  non-specialist.  But 
trained  skill  was  shown  in  the  combination 
of  these  itemized  acts,  which  no  untrained 
person,  however  intelligent,  would  have 
achieved. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
this  article  to  analyze  more  fully  the 
claim  of  methods  of  interviewing  and 
all  of  the  other  acts  of  diagnosis  and 
adjustment  to  be  regarded  as  the 
technique  of  case  work.  It  is  only 
possible  here  to  point  out  that  a  de- 
partment of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation is  devoted  wholly  to  research, 
teaching  and  publication  in  the  field  of 
family  welfare,  in  which  social  case 
work  is  the  instrument.  IVIoreover,  in 
the  American  Association  for  Organiz- 
ing Family  Social  Work,  which  in- 
cludes in  its  membership  family  welfare 
agencies  throughout  the  comitrj-,  em- 
phasis is  consistently  placed  upon  a 
type  of  ser\nce  which  recognizes  that 
one    learns    by    experience    and    by 
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knowledge  how  best  to  achieve  a 
desired  result,  and  that  this  experience 
can  be  recorded,  analyzed  and  passed 
on  to  others.  This  kind  of  case  work 
is  applicable  not  only  in  the  work  of 
family  welfare  agencies,  but  in  all  the 
forms  of  social  work  VN-ith  individuals, 
such  as  the  activities  of  the  probation 
officer,  the  visiting  school  teacher  and 
the  vocational  guide,  and  even  the 
personnel  director  in  industry  who  is 
charged  with  responsibility  for  ad- 
justing indi\aduals  to  one  another  and 
to  their  environment.  By  this  proc- 
ess of  training  the  native  abiUty,  the 
family  welfare  organizations  have 
emerged  from  the  mere  providing  of 
food  and  shelter  for  the  homeless  to 
the  giving  of  service  analogous  in  the 
social  field  to  that  of  the  doctor  for 
physical  ills. 

Is  There  a  Technique  for 
Group  Workers? 

The  social  settlement  movement 
differed  from  the  older  relief  organiza- 
tions or  even  from  the  present  more 
highly  develo])ed  family  welfare  agen- 
cies in  its  emi)hasis  upon  activities 
carried  on  for  and  by  whole  groups 
who  constituted  the  neighbors  of  the 
settlement  workers.  Boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  and  debating  societies  in  a  settle- 
ment were  a  recognition  of  the  value  of 
the  group  for  whicli  more  recent  de- 
velo])mcnts  in  social  psychology'  are 
giving  a  scientific  basis.  It  seems 
fair  to  say  that  settlement  workers  in 
general  have  achie\ed  less  by  way  of 
fonimlation  of  experience  in  methods 
of  grou])  organization  than  luive  the 
case  workers.  The  settlement  desired 
to  eni])ha.size  what  might  be  called 
"mere"  neighborliness  and  to  elimi- 
nate any  tendency  to  regartl  the  resi- 
dents who  made  \ip  its  household  as 
more  ex])ert  in  neighborliness  than  any 
of  their  ncigh])ors. 

Out  of  the  great  need,  however,  for 


new  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  group 
in  a  limited  neighborhood  may  develop 
the  clearer  formulation  of  experience. 

Reform  Movements 

In  contrast  with  work  for  individu- 
als, either  separately  considered  or  in 
groups,  are  what  might  be  called  the 
mass  movements  for  reform.  Through 
them  efforts  are  made  to  modify  en- 
vironment, rather  than  to  modify  or 
adjust  individuals  in  relation  to  their 
environment.  Social  legislation  is  one 
manifestation  of  the  mass  movement 
for  reform. 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  a 
consciously  developed  method  of 
accomplishing  reforms  is  the  social 
survey.  It  was  a  committee  organized 
by  the  former  Charities  andthe  Commons 
— the  magazine  of  social  work  now 
called  the  Survey — which  initiated  and 
directed  the  now  well-kno^\Ti  Pitts- 
burgh survey.  The  term  "survey," 
itself,  was  taken  over  from  the  engi- 
neering profession  by  this  group  of 
social  surveyors.  Since  that  time  the 
importance  of  the  survey  as  the 
diagnosis  of  the  community,  directed 
toward  the  improvement  of  social  and 
li\dtig  conditions  for  all  its  people,  has 
been  demonstrated  not  only  by  the 
number  of  surveys  undertaken,  but 
also  by  the  recognition  that  here  was  a 
tool  requiring  a  combination  of  skill  in 
its  handling.  How  to  bring  groups 
together,  to  act  together  for  a  com- 
mon object,  how  to  discover  and  record 
facts  with  such  insight  as  to  develop 
a  sound  program  of  action,  and  how 
to  connuTmicate  all  this  knowledge  and 
the  motive  power  for  putting  it  into 
effect  to  the  entire  community,  may 
be  seen  to  constitute  the  technical 
problem  of  making  surveys. 

Research 

The  last  of  the  four  big  divisions  of 
social  work,  conceived  functionally,  is 
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research,  if  work  witli  individuals, 
work  with  groups,  and  mass  move- 
ments for  reform  be  regarded  as  the 
other  three.  How  far  research  wliich 
deals  A^th  social  material  can  be 
accepted  as  ranking  with  pure  science 
is  a  question  not  yet  fully  answered. 
Some  years  ago  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  in 
an  illuminating  article  published  in 
London  Sociological  Papers,  1906, 
discussed  the  claims  of  social  research 
to  be  regarded  as  a  science.  She 
pointed  out  that  science  uses  three 
methods  of  procedure — observation, 
the  analysis  of  documents  and  ex- 
periment. Of  these,  social  research 
may  use  observation  and  documentary 
material.  But  in  experimentation  the 
individual  investigator  in  social  science 
is  seriously  limited.  He  cannot,  for 
instance,  easily  organize  a  trade  union 
merely  in  order  to  study  it  and  test  its 
results,  as  a  chemist  can  combine  two 
substances  and  watch  what  happens. 
Nevertheless,  the  social  scientist  may 
bring  to  bear  the  power  of  observation 
upon  the  activities  of  the  individual, 
a  group,  or  a  community,  so  as  to 
record  what  might  be  regarded  as 
an  unconscious,  involuntary  experi- 
ment. 

The  inadequacy,  from  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  of  many  of  the  ex- 
periments which  a  community  under- 
takes is  the  failure  to  study  their 
results  and  the  difficulty  of  isolating 
factors  so  as  to  measure  their  relative 
importance. 

If  the  method  of  experiment  has  its 
limitations  for  the  social  scientist  he 
may  find  some  compensation  in  the 
fact  that  he  has  a  method  of  procedure 
exclusively  his  own,  as  compared  with 
the  laboratory  scientist,  namely,  the 
interview.  The  interview  may  be 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  securing  m- 
formation  from  someone  who  possesses 
it,  as  the  historian  might  find  in  the 
oldest  inhabitant  a  soiu-ce  of  facts  in 


the  history  of  a  t(j\m.  Generally, 
however,  the  individual  has  a  larger 
interest  than  this  for  the  social 
scientist,  for  he  finds  in  him  not  only  a 
source  of  information,  but  a  subject 
for  study  whose  attitude  of  mind, 
experiences  and  emotions  are  all  jiart 
of  the  material  of  social  discover^'. 

As  in  social  research  it  is  possiljle  to 
recognize  these  definite  methods  of 
procedure,  so  it  is  also  possible  to 
develop  the  best  way  of  approaching 
the  task,  to  study  forms  of  record 
keeping,  and  to  acquire  consciously 
the  methods  of  intervicAnng  which  will 
yield  the  most  accurate  results,  as 
contrasted  with  the  clumsy  efforts 
which  may  make  it  impossible  to 
disentangle  the  true  from  the  false. 
Here,  as  in  all  science,  the  method 
must  evolve  out  of  recorded  experience, 
and  the  output  of  social  research  in 
the  past  few  years  seems  to  warrant 
the  hope  that  it  will  give  the  basis  for 
a  more  consciously  developed  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  make  discoveries  in  the 
field  of  social  relations. 

Professional    Ethics    for    Social 
Workers 

WTiile  thus  far  no  definite  and  recog- 
nized code  of  professional  ethics  has 
been  agreed  upon  by  social  workers, 
their  devotion  to  ideals  of  serA-ice 
rather  than  to  pecuniary'  reward,  which 
has  been  uppermost  since  the  begin- 
ning, is  characteristic  of  a  high  ethical 
plane  in  their  attitude  toward  their 
work.  And  the  questions  of  ethics  with 
respect  to  many  problems  which  arise 
in  daily  practice  are  a  subject  of 
earnest  thought  and  discussion  in 
many  groups.  Out  of  this  grouj) 
thought  and  discussion  a  fornuilation 
of  a  code  may  be  expected.  The 
following  tentative  statements  are 
suggestive  of  certain  princi])lcs  which 
would  enter  into  such  a  code  of  i)ro- 
fessional  ethics  for  social  workers: 
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Practical  activnty  and  methods  which 
can  be  tested  by  results  form  the  real 
content  of  social  work.  Its  moving 
force  is  the  will  of  the  people  to  sub- 
ordinate the  selfish  interests  of  any 
individual  or  group  to  the  social  in- 
terests of  the  better  community.  If 
these  aims  are  to  be  accomplished,  the 
social  worker  must  find  his  satisfaction 
primarily  in  achievements  of  the  com- 
munity, the  group  or  the  individual 
whom  he  serves.  This  aim  viiW  under- 
lie his  code  of  ethics  in  his  relation  to 
the  communitj^  to  his  clients  and  to 
his  fellow- workers. 

II 

His  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
nmnity  must  be  great  enough  to  impel 
him  to  seek  an  exacting  standard  for 
testing  his  own  efficiency.  He  will 
be  eager  to  learn  of  the  new  discoveries 
of  others,  and  alert  to  increase  his 
knowledge  of  the  social  sciences  whose 
application  to  the  problems  of  social 
work  will  increase  its  effectiveness. 

Ill 

In  his  relations  with  other  social 
workers,  he  will  have  a  professional 
interest  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
group,  will  feel,  therefore,  a  concern 
in  the  training  and  achievements  of 
his  fellow-workers,  and  will  be  eager  to 
contribute  his  own  experience  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  group.  He  will  be 
especially  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  younger  workers,  and  in 
such  conditions  of  work  as  will  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  every  meml)er  of 
the  profession  and  secure  for  each  the 
opi)<)rlunities  which  will  best  utilize 
and  develop  his  powers. 

IV 

As  the  effort  to  subordinate  the 
selfish  interests  of  any  group  to  the 
welfare  of  the  comnumity  will  neces- 
sarily involve  the  social  worker  in 
controversial    issues,    he    must    make 


scientific  devotion  to  truth  an  essen- 
tial in  his  work.  The  quality  of  his 
work  and  his  independence  of  judg- 
ment and  action  must  never  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  consideration  of 
financial  support. 

V 

He  must  be  free  to  act  and  to  ex- 
press his  views  as  a  citizen.  His 
guiding  principle  must  be,  however, 
that  he  has  chosen  to  serve  the  com- 
munity through  social  work  and  that, 
therefore,  his  best  service  as  a  citizen 
will  be  to  conform  to  the  standards  of 
social  work,  furthering  the  scientific 
study  of  problems  and  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  of  action  based  on 
experience  and  facts.  He  will  also  be 
mindful  of  the  importance  of  educating 
the  citizenship  of  the  community  to 
meet  its  own  social  responsibilities. 

To  those  who  challenge  the  right  of 
social  work  to  be  called  a  profession, 
the  answer  of  many  social  workers  is 
that  to  them  the  question  is  to  a  certain 
extent  academic  and  less  important 
than  the  effectiveness  of  their  service. 
They  have,  however,  recognized  the 
importance  of  studying  methods,  at- 
tracting able  persons  to  their  ranks, 
working  out  methods  of  training  and, 
in  brief,  so  improving  the  quality  of 
the  social  workei:s  as  to  make  social 
work  itself  more  effective.  The  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "Is  social  work 
a  profession?"  is  to  be  found  not  in  its 
present  content  as  it  is  most  commonly 
understood,  but  rather  in  its  acti\aties; 
not  in  the  status  of  social  workers  as  a 
group  apart,  but  in  the  process  of 
fimctioning  as  a  group  with  conscious 
recognition  of  its  relations  with  other 
professions.  After  all,  the  test  of 
public  service  in  every  profession  ulti- 
jnately  rests  in  its  power  to  enhghten 
all  the  citizens  of  the  community. 
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The  teachers  of  the  people  must  be 
actuated  by  high  principles;  otherwise 
society  will  suffer.  Newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  business  papers  form  a  con- 
tinuation school  ivhich  affects  throughout 
life  the  graduates  of  every  other  educa- 
tional institution,  be  it  common  school  or 
university.  As  is  the  press,  so  will  be 
society. 

Observance  by  journalists,  then,  of  the 
highest  ethical  standards  is  an  impera- 
tive social  necessity.  There  have  always 
been  sound  rules  of  journalistic  conduct, 
unformidated,  seldom  written,  that  hare 
guided  the  best  of  our  newspapers  and 
magazines.  The  wide  confidence  which 
these  journals  enjoy  is  evidence  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  have  lived  up  (o  high 
principles.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
have  been  serious  lapses. 

It  is  ivith  the  purpose  of  cleaning  up 
the  sore  spots,  of  raising  the  good  to  the 
level  of  the  best,  that  we  find  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  efforts  to  formidatethe 
journalistic  conscience  into  codes.  Some 
of  these  efforts  are  set  forth  in  the  articles 
by  Dean  Allen,  Mr.  N orris  and  Mr.  Hill. 

Primarily,  a  code  is  a  means  of  in- 
ternal professional  discipli7ie  for  each 
group.  We  must  be  our  own  judges. 
We  must  shame  the  violators  and  help 
reform  habitually  offending  papers. 

But  a  code  has  a  secondary  value.  It 
enables  a  profession  to  justify  itself  to  the 


pid>lic.  House-cleaning  cannot  go  on 
without  some  evidence  of  it  coming  to 
public  Icnoidedge.  Then  will  ensue  con- 
fidence; esteem  vnll  replace  the  distrust 
that  may  now  exist. 

Codes  alon  e — m  ere  expressio  n  s  of  soun  d 
standards  of  practice — mil  do  some 
good,  but  to  be  of  full  value  they  must  be 
accompanied  by  machinery  for  their  en- 
forcement  and  punishment  for  their  vio- 
lation. The  medical  profession  enforces 
its  codes  through  the  county  medical 
societies;  the  legal  profession,  through  the 
state  bar  associations.  There  is  need  in 
the  journalistic  world  of  an  organization 
or  organizations  through  which  the  social 
responsibility  of  journalists  can  find  ex- 
pression. Here  and  there  are  state  as- 
sociations of  newspaper  men  and  local 
clubs.  The  business  paper  editors  have 
their  organizations.  Is  the  time  not  ripe 
for  an  Institute  of  Journalists  which  icill 
carry  the  banner  of  high  purpose  for  the 
whole  profession  and  stimulate  the  organ- 
ization of  functioning  subsidiary  or  affili- 
ated bodies  in  every  part  of  the  country? 

With  the  heavy  responsibility  resting 
on  journalists,  a  responsibility  of  supply- 
ing mental  food  and  guidance  to  millions, 
a  responsibility  of  teaching  the  entire 
people,  can  journalists  afford  to  do  less 
than  bind  the  whole  craft  together  for  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  high  stand- 
ards? 
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RECENT  criticisms  of  the  Ameri- 
can newspaper,  sweeping  and 
condemnatory,  of  which  Mr.  Upton 
Sinclair's  Brass  Check  may  be  taken  as 
the  extremest  exam])le,  ignore  so  many 
factors  in  the  social  problem  of  the 
press,  in  its  past,  in  its  present,  and  in 
its  future,  that  the  final  result  is  much 
heat  without  any  appreciable  light. 

Yet  the  questions  Mr.  Sinclair 
attemi)ted  to  raise,  and  failed  to  raise 
in  any  effective  way  in  the  mind  of  the 
profession  because  of  the  intemperance 
of  his  methods,  are  important  ones  and 
worthy  of  study.  An  educated  and 
idealistic  newspaper  writer,  employed 
by  one  of  the  leading  New  York 
dailies,  suggested  to  the  writer  that 
Mr.  Sinclair's  book  was  important 
enough  to  deserve — what?  Not  con- 
futation, but  rewriting  by  some  careful, 
independent,  trained  investigator,  who 
could  work  without  excitement,  who 
would  accurately  define  all  his  terms, 
and  guard  and  support  every  general- 
ization with  adequate  documentation. 
For  it  is  the  generalizations  in  the  book 
that  are  important  if  true,  and  in  so 
far  as  they  are  true. 

Fresh  from  a  rereading  of  Mr.  Sin- 
clair's eloquent  Philippic  it  was  the 
j)rivil('ge  of  the  writer  to  serve  as  host 
to  a  liundred  rcsponsibh*  n('ws])a])('r  ed- 
itors, most  of  tliem  news])a])er  owners, 
representing  very  nearly  all  the  larger 
papers  of  one  of  the  western  states. 
They  had  travelled,  some  of  them,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  be  ])rcsont  at  a  two- 
day  session  at  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism of  their  state  university  for  the 
discussion  of  iu'wspa])er  ])roblcms. 
Nor  had  these  discussions  to  do  ])rin- 
cipally  with  advertising  rates,  wire  serv- 


ice, charges  for  job  printing,  or  wages. 
The  point  of  most  intense  and  general 
interest  in  the  conference  was  the  adop- 
tion of  a  code  of  ethics  for  journalism 
which  has  since  been  described  by  the 
Editor  and  Publisher  of  New  York,  a 
leading  professional  magazine,  as  strik- 
ing "the  highest  note  that  has  been 
sounded  in  American  journalism." 
This  code  was  passed  unanimously,  and 
a  subsidiary  motion  was  passed  that  it 
should  be  given  fullest  publicity  in 
order  that  the  public  may  "check  us 
up  if  we  fail  to  observe  it." 

Salvation  of  the  Press  with   Its 
Own  Personnel 

The  WTiter  sat  where  he  could  see 
the  faces  of  these  men;  their  records, 
their  successes  and  their  failures  he 
had  observed  for  years;  he  knew  the 
spark  of  genius  here  and  perhaps  the 
mental  limitation  there.  With  many 
he  liad  been  asked  to  consult  in  times 
of  personal  crisis  and  honest  doubt. 
Then  came  to  his  mind  the  picture  of  a 
debased  press,  so  fervently  presented 
by  the  college  professors,  the  sociolo- 
gists, the  free  lances,  of  whom  Mr. 
Sinclair  is  only  one,^ — the  picture  of 
slavish  repression,  malicious  careless- 
ness, conceited  ignorance,  and  content- 
ed corruption — and  the  thought  came 
to  him  that  the  salvation  of  the  Ameri- 

•  No  slur  is  intended  upon  the  report  of  the 
Tnterchurch  World  Movement  on  conditions  in 
Pittsburgh.  This  document  is  of  a  different 
type  and  calls  for  a  reasoned  answer  from  those 
who  feel  aggrieved;  clamorous  counter-propa- 
ganda and  charges  of  sedition  are  aside  from 
the  point.  The  reaction  of  the  press  itself  to 
the  report  is  shown  on  pp.  .311  and  312  of 
PMic  Ojnnion  and  the  Steel  Strilce.  Ilarcourt, 
Brace  &  Co..  1921. 
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can  press  is  with  these  editors  more 
than  it  is  with  those  critics;  that  the 
critical  picture  is  overdrawn  and  lacks 
perspective  and  proportion. 

The  most  \arulent  critics  of  the 
press  as  it  exists  do  not  deny  the  pres- 
ence in  the  working  personnel  of  the 
profession  of  a  tremendous  element  of 
good  will,  character,  technical  knowl- 
edge, and  aspiration  for  social  improve- 
ment. The  most  satisfied  of  the 
newspaper's  defenders — and  there  are 
many  who  point  with  pride  to  the  con- 
trast its  present  condition  makes  with 
its  often  erring  past — cannot  overlook 
the  imperfections  of  the  present  and 
the  need  for  vigilant  care  lest  progress 
slacken  and  retrogression  or  decay  set 
in.  He  would  be  an  incurable  optimist 
or  a  careless  observer  who  would  say 
that  the  morale  of  the  press  has  not 
received  grave  wounds  in  the  period  of 
the  War  and  Armistice.  Yet  even 
since  1914  certain  constructive  changes 
have  been  initiated  within  the  body  of 
the  profession  itself  that  may  ultimate- 
ly far  outweigh  in  effect  the  degenera- 
tive influences  of  the  orgy  of  hatred, 
narrowness  and  propaganda.  Some  of 
these  will  be  specified  later. 

The  modern  press,  as  we  know  it,  is 
less  than  a  hundred  years  old.  Three 
generations,  in  this  country  at  least, 
have  witnessed  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
evolution  of  the  journalist,  the  man 
who  regards  the  gathering,  presenta- 
tion and  interpretation  of  the  news  of 
the  world  as  a  science  and  an  art,  and 
its  practice  as  a  profession.  Before, 
say,  1830  we  have  in  journalism  only 
the  psychology  of  the  pamphleteer  and 
the  politician  applied  through  one  of 
the  collateral  activities  of  the  job 
printer.  Even  today  a  careless  ap- 
prentice system  furnishes  nearly  all  the 
training  for  what  must  become,  in  any 
really  well-ordered  system  of  society, 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  scrupulous 
of  the  higher  professions. 


The  problems  of  journalism  can 
never  be  disconnected  from  the  dilem- 
mas that  confront  society  as  a  whole 
and  every  news])aper  office  decision 
arises  in  some  way  from  and  has  a 
reactive  effect  upon  economic  and 
social  forces  that  ])lay  u])on  the  com- 
nninity  at  large.  In  a  perfect  society 
good  journalism  would  be  easy.  Yet 
he  who  i)roposes  to  reform  society  as  a 
necessary  precedent  to  develoi)ing  a 
better  journalism  is  lost  to  all  sense  of 
proportion;  the  very  function  of  good 
journalism  is  to  work  toward  a  better 
society;  the  newspaper  is  to  l)e  justified 
as  an  instrument  and  not  as  an  end. 
To  wait  for  society  to  demand  better 
newspapers  is  to  wait  too  long;  be- 
sides, there  are  more  signs  of  hope 
within  the  profession  itself  than  are 
yet  to  be  observed  in  the  effective  de- 
mand of  newspaper  patrons,  subscrib- 
ers and  advertisers — society. 

Newspaper    Publishers    of    Today 

The  newspaper  publishers  of  today 
are  men  of  varied  origins  and  training. 
Many  began  their  careers  as  printers; 
others  inherited  or  invested  in  news- 
paper properties.  The  advertising 
solicitor,  the  circulation  man,  the 
newsboy,  the  office  boy,  the  printer's 
devil,  have  developed  into  controllers 
of  policy  as  frequently  as  the  man  who 
served  his  api)renticeshi]),  such  as  it 
was,  in  the  gathering  and  writing  of 
news.  An  acute  business  judgment  is 
a  more  uniform  characteristic  than  any 
familiarity  with  the  social  effects  of 
journalistic  policies.  Yet  it  is  this 
personnel  that  is  the  strongest  force 
behind  the  effort  to  raise  journalism  to 
a  position  as  one  of  the  learned  and 
scrupulous  professions.  It  is  these  men 
who  are  the  backers  of  the  new  schools 
of  journalism  and  it  is  they  who  en- 
courage the  teachers  of  journalism  to 
criticise  freely,  to  set  up  such  ideals  as 
they  are  capable   of   conceiving  and 
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presenting,  to  face  the  facts  of  the 
situation  and  to  seek  ethical  solutions. 
The  sons  of  such  men  form  a  large 
portion  of  the  student  bodies  of  the 
better  schools  of  journalism  which  have 
been  established  in  the  last  dozen 
years. 

These,  too,  are  the  men  who,  in 
many  of  the  western  states,  gather 
year  after  year  in  their  state  universi- 
ties in  ever  increasing  numbers  to 
discuss  professional  problems  with 
each  other  and  with  the  faculties  and 
students  of  the  schools  of  journalism. 
It  was  such  a  l)ody  of  men  that  adopted 
the  Kansas  Newspaper  Code  in  1910, 
and  such  a  body  that  decided  to  make 
clear  to  the  public  a  rather  definite 
.statement  of  their  professional  prac- 
tices in  Oregon  in  192'i. 

It  is  becoming  old-fashioned  in  such 
meetings  to  deny  that  there  is  room  for 
further  progress  in  journalism,  or  that 
study  of  newspaper  problems  may  be 
of  some  effect.  The  old  tendency  to 
resent  and  sweepingly  repudiate  any- 
thing said  in  criticism  of  the  press  is 
disappearing  from  the  newspapers 
themselves.  The  old-time  editor  not 
only  did  this  but  did  it  in  such  a  way 
as  deeply  to  wound  the  spirit  or  repu- 
tation of  the  person  who  dared  to 
criticise. 

Social  Need  for  a  Clarified 
Code 

The  old  theory — for  public  con- 
.sum])tion — was  that  all  news])apcr 
men,  without  taking  thought,  naturally 
from  the  first  day  of  their  careers 
mystically  knew  all  the  ethical  implica- 
tions  of  their  acts. 

*"J'he  very  fact  that  it  bofoiues 
necessary  to  i)ul)hsh  a  definite  code  of 
the  ideals  to  which  moat  journaliuls  have 
subscribed  from  the  day  they  entered  the 
'profession,'"  says  Henry  Ford's  Dear- 
born Independent,  "is  ])roof  that  some- 
where all  is  not  as  it  should  be."     The 


premise  and  the  conclusion  of  this 
reasoning  both  seem  to  be  that  perfec- 
tion has  not  yet  been  obtained;  which 
is  correct,  but  the  italicized  words 
picture  a  miracle  that  has  not  happened. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  the  more 
light-hearted  of  its  editorial  columns — 
"Topics  of  the  Times" — takes  much 
the  same  stand,  narrowing  the  accusa- 
tion down  to  the  Oregonians  whose 
adoption  of  a  code  calling  for  papers  to 
be  conducted,  says  the  Times,  "as 
reputable  papers  have  always  been" 
is  characterized — light-heartedly — as  a 
confession  of  past  wickedness.  Light- 
hearted,  too,  was  the  Times  in  violat- 
ing three  or  four  sections  of  the  code  by 
stating  out  of  its  own  inner  and  in- 
correct knowledge  that  the  Oregon 
document  was  not  WTitten  "by  a 
newspaper  man  or  even  a  journalist." 

The  WTitten  code  is  an  instrument  of 
education.  It  is  not  a  confession  of 
wickedness  nor  is  there  anj'thing 
light-hearted  about  it.  Its  function 
is  to  make  clear  not  only  to  the  univer- 
sity trained  neophjle  but  to  the  un- 
trained man  in  the  profession,  to  the 
critical  ])ublic  and  to  the  publisher 
himself  the  premises  and  the  t^pe  of 
reasoning  upon  which  newspaper  de- 
cisions must  be  based  and  upon  which 
erroneous  decisions  are  rightly  to  be 
criticised. 

The  reasons  behind  newspaper  de- 
cisions are  not,  upon  the  whole,  well 
understood  by  the  public.  Many  a 
conscientious  act,  public  spirited  in  its 
intent,  is  interpreted  as  wanton  cruelty 
or  sordid  sensationalism,  or  attributed 
to  commercial  motives.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  a  publisher  utterly  mis- 
takes what  the  public  interest  really 
demands,  or  even  acts  upon  incentives 
which  he  regards  as  legitimate  but 
which  sound  principles  of  journalistic 
ethics  should  forbid. 

If  any  body  of  thought  ever  de- 
manded clarification,  systematization, 
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and  logical  analysis,  it  is  that  of  the 
ethics  of  journalism.  The  "codes"  so 
far  formulated,  are  only  a  basis — a 
sound  basis,  it  is  to  be  hoped — for  much 
further  study  and  discussion,  leading 
finally  to  treatises,  much  more  com- 
plete, upon  the  actual  practices  ac- 
cepted by  the  profession. 

Ethical  Dilemmas  of  the  Working 
Journalist 

A  few  problems,  easy  perhaps  to 
closet  philosophers,  but  still  extremely 
puzzling  to  the  working  journalist,  may 
be  cited  to  demonstrate  the  need  of 
ethical  study  and  teaching. 

What  is  the  highest  duty  of  the  press 
in  time  of  war — a  great  war,  believed 
to  be  a  righteous  war,  a  war  dangerous 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  nation? 
"Tell  the  unvarnished  truth  as  I  see 
it,"  replies  one,  and  if  he  sees  the  truth 
in  unpopular  aspects  he  loses  his  paper 
and  perhaps  his  liberty.  "Anything 
to  help  win  the  war,"  says  another 
extremist.  Most  editors  in  the  last 
few  years  have  stood  on  middle  ground, 
some  toward  one  limit  and  some  toward 
the  other,  leaving  the  public  confused 
as  to  what  to  believe  in  the  papers,  and 
more  than  ever  inclined  to  doubt  the 
integrity  of  the  press. 

The  Oregon  Code,  like  all  the  journal- 
istic codes  published  to  this  time,  is 
emphatic  throughout  in  its  emphasis 
upon  the  importance  of  telling  all  the 
truth;  yet  the  qualification  enters  in- 
conspicuously in  various  connections 
that  "if  the  public  or  social  interest 
demands" — decidedly  not  the  per- 
sonal or  commercial  interest  of  the 
publisher  or  editor — suppression  is 
allowable. 

Wliat  does  this  mean? 

What  does  it  mean  in  case  of  a 
second-rate  war,  or  a  third-rate  war 
with  Haiti  or  Santo  Domingo?  'N^liat 
does  it  mean  in  such  a  struggle  as  that 
in  the  northwest  in  which  the  Non- 


partisan League  is  involved  ?  Or  when 
communism  threatens  what  most  edi- 
tors consider  the  social  and  ]juhlic 
interest?  Even  the  struggle  b(twc<'n 
])arties,  far  less  bitter  than  of  ohl,  may 
still  supply  honest  editors  with  doubts. 
The  editor's  concejjtion  of  the  "])ul)lic 
or  social  interest"  is  an  element  that 
it  seems  dangerous  to  leave  in  the  ((mIc 
or  to  take  out.  Is  it,  after  all,  or  ^\^ll 
it  in  time  become,  his  duty  to  tell  the 
truth  though  the  heavens,  in  his  judg- 
ment, will  fall? 

A  code  nmst  not  legislate.  There  is 
no  organized  body  in  journalism  that 
has  suflScient  prestige  to  speak  for  the 
profession  or  greatly  to  influence  its 
practices.  Yet  newspapers  varj'  from 
the  honest  and  courageous  to  the  su- 
pine, and  a  code  can  set  as  a  minimum 
the  best  practices  of  the  profession,  and 
as  the  optimum  the  state  of  perfect 
knowledge,  perfect  good  will  and  i)er- 
fect  courage.  And  in  hoih  its  aspects, 
the  disowning  of  inferior  practices  and 
the  setting  up  of  an  ideal,  the  code  can 
become  a  constructive  influence  in  the 
profession. 

The  editor's  belief  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes "pubhc  and  social  interest" 
can  be  affected  only  by  the  gradual 
moralization  and  rationalization  of  all 
society,  by  education  of  the  young 
newspapermen  and  by  logical  criticism. 
For  his  informed  judgment  no  written 
rule  can  be  substituted.  But  more 
truth  and  much  less  concern  with  im- 
mediate results  seems  to  be  the  ])ath 
of  progress. 

If  a  code  could  legislate,  there  is  one 
problem  of  modern  journalism,  greatly 
intensified  since  the  War.  ui)on  which  a 
code  maker  would  be  temi)ted  to  try  his 
hand.  It  is  serious  enough,  perhaps, 
to  attract  the  interest  of  the  state,  but 
there  is  little  probal)ility  that  any 
existing  legislative  body  would  adopt 
sound  views  upon  the  subject.  It  is 
that  of  propaganda. 
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The  Day  of  the  "Promotion" 
Agent 

The  despised  "press  agent"  of  an 
earlier  day  has  developed  first  into 
the  "publicity  man"  and  then  into  the 
"promotion"  expert.  Now  he  often 
bears  a  still  more  dignified  title.  He 
is,  perhaps,  in  a  large  corporation  a 
fourth  vice-president;  in  politics  he  is 
paid  with  tax  money  as  "secretary"  to 
this  or  that  official  or  "assistant  secre- 
tary" in  some  department;  he  thrives 
independently  as  an  "agency";  in 
large  organizations  he  often  multiplies 
into  a  department;  in  some  scores  of 
universities  he  is  camouflaged  as  "presi- 
dent's secretary"  or  as  "professor  of 
journalism,"  with  duties  to  practice 
tiie  lower  functions  of  the  profession 
rather  than  to  teach  the  higher.  His 
name  is  Legion.  He  was  formerly  a 
newspaper  man,  and  a  good  one.  He 
left  the  profession  for  a  higher  salary 
than  he  was  earning  as  reporter  or 
copy  editor.  The  increasing  power 
and  prestige  of  the  "promotion"  in- 
dustry helps  to  anesthetise  the  wound 
to  his  professional  conscience  and  pride. 
As  a  trained  newspaper  man  he  needed 
no  wTitten  code  to  tell  him  that  it  was 
wrong  to  soil  his  pen  and  to  write  news 
for  the  public  under  the  censorship  of  a 
private  interest. 

He  is  a  real  proI)lem;  scolding  will 
not  eliminate  him.  He  is  respectable. 
After  a  course  in  sophistry,  necessi- 
tated l)y  his  self-esteem,  he  comes 
to  regard  himself  as  ethical,  and  his 
own  careful  statement  of  his  functions 
exhibits  him  as  a  useful  meml)er  of 
society.  He  worked  for  the  govern- 
ment and  hel])ed  win  the  War.  News- 
j)ai)ers  reject  the  great  bulk  of  his  copy, 
Itut  a])parently  they  accept  enough  of 
it  to  justify  his  existence  economically. 
Xo  section  of  the  Oregon  Code  has 
aroused  so  much  discussion  as  the 
follo\\'ing  sentence: 


We  will  not  permit,  unless  in  exceptional 
cases,  the  publishing  of  news  and  editorial 
matter  not  prepared  by  ourselves  or  our 
staffs,  believing  that  original  matter  is  the 
best  answer  to  the  peril  of  propaganda. 

Without  the  saving  clause  "excep- 
tional cases,"  this  rule  would  be  as 
futile  as  King  Canute  sweeping  back 
the  tide.  A  great  many  cases  are 
"exceptional"  to  this  rule  in  average 
newspaper  practice  the  country  over. 
Not  only  is  much  of  the  most  able  and 
most  highly  paid  journalistic  talent  of 
the  country  working  today  on  these 
"exceptional  cases"  for  private  inter- 
ests but  the  new  system,  that  has  gro^Ti 
so  great  since  the  W'ar  demonstrated 
the  efiicacy  of  organized  propaganda, 
has  obtained  nearly  exclusive  control 
of  much  of  the  most  important  news 
matter,  and  has  nearly  shut  out  the 
professional  journalist  from  many  of 
its  sources. 

No  more  than  any  other  tradesman 
does  the  promotion  agent  live  by  his 
vices.  He  is  strong  becauseof  his  virtues. 
The  news  he  writes  he  writes  well. 
He  is  well  trained;  he  has  every  reason 
for  exercising  great  care  in  his  work. 
He  has  sympathetic  access  to  the  prime 
movers  in  the  events  he  records;  he 
fortifies  himself  by  reference  to  docu- 
ments; he  has  greater  leisure  than  the 
reporter  and  often  devotes  it  to  a  sound 
study  of  his  specialty.  His  employers 
value  his  work  because  it  is  more  ac- 
curate, fairer  (especially  to  them)  than 
the  articles  that  used  to  appear  as  the 
result  of  their  verbal  interviews  with 
reporters,  and  because  his  articles,  after 
they  are  written,  can  be  examined  and 
perfected  before  publication. 

Social  Implications  of  the 
Promotion  System 

Therefore  the  powerful  men  of  the 
comnuniity  prefer  to  speak  through 
their  promotion  agents  and,  as  a 
corollary,  no  longer  submit  with  the 
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old  freedom  to  the  interviewing  of  the 
journalist.  "There  is  my  prepared 
statement;  I  have  nothing  more  to  add. 
If  you  have  further  questions  to  ask, 
leave  them  in  writing  and  we  vriW 
supply  you  A\-ith  a  supplementary 
article." 

The  social  implications  of  this  new 
system  are  serious  in  the  extreme. 
The  professional  journalist  is  cut  off 
from  much  of  the  most  important  and 
difficult  work  of  his  profession.  He 
loses  the  stimulus  that  comes  from  the 
necessity  of  careful  research  in  dealing 
with  the  more  complicated  sort  of  news. 
He  has  lost  this  important  function 
partly  because  he  did  not  learn  to  do 
it  well,  because  he  often  preferred 
"features"  to  facts,  because  he  some- 
times wanted  only  a  "good  story," 
careless  of  the  consequences  to  those 
most  concerned,  because  he  so  fre- 
quently left  the  person  who  submitted 
to  his  questioning  in  a  state  of  anxious 
and  fully  justified  doubt  as  to  the  use 
that  was  to  be. made  of  his  words. 

But  only  partly.  Powerful  indivi- 
uals  never  like  to  be  cross  examined, 
and  now  they  have  largely  exempted 
themselves  from  the  questioning  minds 
of  the  reporters  who,  with  all  their 
faults,  represented  the  point  of  view 
and,  as  best  they  could,  the  interests  of 
the  public.  Much  that  happens  in 
these  days  is  presented  to  the  public  in 
the  words  of  the  actors  or  their  satel- 
lites, without  evaluation  through  the 
mind  of  the  professional  journalist. 

Whole  sections  devoted  to  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  columns  of  theatrical 
*' notes"  and  even  "criticism,"  book 
"reviews,"  much  industrial,  financial 
and  real  estate  "news,"  college  and 
university  items,  stories  of  organized 
uplift  movements,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  political  and  administrative 
news  from  governmental  centers  are 
furnished  to  the  press  in  the  form  of 
publicity     "handouts."     Papers     use 


varying  amounts,  some  very  little; 
some  freely.  All  is  more  or  less  biased 
by  private  interest. 

The  Business  of  a  Writte.v  Code 

The  publication  of  a  written  code 
brings  such  questions  as  this  to  the 
forefront  of  discussion.  They  berome 
rnore  likely  to  receive  thouglitful  con- 
sideration. Perhaps  the  answer  to  this 
one — the  problem  of  propaganda— will 
not  be  the  elimination  of  the  promo- 
tion agent;  perhaps  the  best  innucchate 
step  will  be  a  practice  of  plainly  hihd- 
ling  all  such  matter  A\-ith  its  origin  and 
the  character  of  its  authorship;  it 
would  seem  that  fairness  to  the  public 
could  scarcely  do  less. 

Economic  laws  are  behind  most  of 
the  tendencies  of  present  day  journal- 
ism. The  public  is  not  willing  to  pay 
the  newspaper  for  studious  and  un- 
biased and  laborious  researches  into 
public  and  business  questions  while 
the  private  interests  concerned  are 
willing  to  relieve  the  newspapers  of 
this  expense  for  the  apparently  trifling 
privilege  of  editing  the  copy  from  their 
o'WTi  point  of  \'iew. 

Police  news  and  scandal,  again,  are 
cheap  and  easy  to  get.  The  officers  of 
the  law  and  the  courts,  paid  by  the 
state,  assume  most  of  the  expense  of 
gathering  the  facts.  A  single  reporter, 
stationed  at  a  strategic  point,  can  col- 
lect columns  of  readable  news  of  this 
kind  in  a  single  day,  while  the  economic 
reporter  engaged  on  an  industrial  item 
might  require  greater  al)ility  and  train- 
ing and  yet  have  to  work  weeks  upon  a 
single  article.  The  tendency,  there- 
fore, can  scarcely  be  ignored  to  let  in- 
dustry and  government  assume  the 
burden  of  the  mere  expensive  investi- 
gations, while  the  reporter  employed 
by  the  newspaper  concentrates  upon 
the  most  productive  matter — the  cheap 
stuff. 

If  the  public  can  be  educated — and 
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it  can — to  like  the  latter  (routine 
superficial  sensationalism)  and  to  ac- 
cept the  former  (news  requiring  re- 
search) in  its  new  predigested  form 
together  with  the  little  pinch  of  poison 
the  press  agent  inserts,  we  have  the 
beau  ideal  of  gutter  journalism. 

The  business  of  a  written  code  is  to 
point  out  to  all  concerned  that  there 
are  deep  social  reasons  why  such 
tendencies  must  be  resisted.  Beyond 
the  making  clear  of  causes  and  results, 
ethics,  as  a  science,  does  not  go.  From 
that  point  good  will  and  clean  intent 
must  take  hold;  if  these  do  not  exist 
society  is  in  a  parlous  state. 

The  Oregon  Code 

The  Oregon  Code,  reprinted  on  page 
283,  was  WTitten  in  acute  awareness 
of  the  actual  conditions  existing  in 
the  profession.  It  is  complete  only 
in  the  sense  that  the  author  of  the 
code  was  conscious  and  deliberate  in 
what  he  was  leaving  out  as  well  as  in 
respect  to  what  he  was  putting  in. 
Intra-professional  relations  are  not 
treated  at  all;  the  code  studies  only 
the  relation  of  the  newspaperto  society. 
What  freedom  of  action  an  owner  owes 
to  an  editor  or  an  editor  to  a  subordi- 
nate; to  what  extent  the  business 
office  may  advise  the  professional  de- 
partments, and  what  attitude  the 
latter  may  assume  toward  the  business 
problems  of  tlie  publication  are  entered 
into  not  at  all.  The  Oregon  Code  is 
addressed  to  the  responsible  controll- 
ing power  in  the  newspaper  office; 
whoever  may  he  in  control,  in  general 
or  in  a  particular  matter,  these  are  the 
principles  he  should  follow. 

Proposal  and  Adoption 

To  an  unusual  degree,  also,  the 
Oregon  Code  is,  in  its  own  state,  a 
declaration  by,  as  well  as  for,  the  con- 
trolling element  in  journalism.  The 
adoption  of  the  code  Wfts  decided  upon 


by  the  Oregon  State  Editorial  Associa- 
tion in  its  annual  session  at  Bend, 
Oregon,  in  July,  1921.  This  body  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  the  o^vners 
of  smaller  newspapers,  most  of  them 
weeklies  or  county  seat  dailies.  The 
proposal  was  presented  to  this  body  by 
C.  V.  Dyment,  a  newspaper  man  of 
many  years'  experience,  who  in  1913 
became  a  professor  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
and  who  has  lately,  in  addition  to  his 
duties  in  the  professional  school,  be- 
come Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature, 
Science  and  the  Arts.  The  Convention 
commissioned  Mr.  Dyment,  who  was 
the  representative  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  meeting,  to  take 
charge  of  drawing  up  a  code  which 
should  lay  the  emphasis  not  upon  such 
matters  as  the  maintenance  of  rates, 
etc.,  but  upon  the  ethical  relation  of 
the  newspaper  to  the  public.  He  was 
instructed  to  report  at  the  winter 
meeting  of  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Conference  at  the  School  of  Journalism 
at  Eugene,  a  larger  body  which  includes 
besides  the  membership  of  the  State 
Editorial  Association  strong  represen- 
tation from  the  state  metropolitan 
papers. 

Mr.  DjTnent  first  laid  his  code  before 
the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
and  then  before  the  annual  Conference 
which,  as  it  happened,  was  the  most 
representative  body  of  newspaper  men, 
both  employers  and  employes,  that  had 
ever  assembled  in  Oregon.  All  the 
Portland  dailies  were  represented, 
nearly  all  the  dailies  in  the  state,  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  the 
weeklies,  and  a  good  scattering  of  the 
trade  and  class  journals.  In  most  in- 
stances the  papers  were  represented  by 
their  controlling  authorities  in  person. 

Character  of  the  Code 

The  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the 
Oregon  Code  can  be  expressed  in  the 
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same  sentence :  It  consists  in  a  declara- 
tion of  principles  upon  which  \nrtually 
all  experienced  and  conscientious  news- 
paper men  say  they  agree.  It  is  chary 
of  either  prescribing  or  condemning 
concrete  practices.  Under  this  code 
practices  "svill  differ,  for  editors  wiW 
apply  these  principles  differently. 

This  can  be  illustrated  from  Section 
III,  of  the  Code,  "Justice,  Mercy, 
Kindliness"  (page  284).  Here  Rules 
11,  12,  14  and  15  will  in  actual  office 
practice  come  into  conflict  almost  daily 
with  Rule  13.  Rule  13  means  that  the 
friend  must  be  treated  -^dth  the  same 
cruelty  with  which  the  friendless 
stranger  is  treated;  that  the  eminent 
citizen  and  wealthy  advertiser  has  no 
more  right  to  privacy  for  his  misdeeds 
than  the  resourceless  stranger  within 
the  gates;  that  the  tortured  applicant 
who  comes  in  person  to  beg  the  editor 's 
mercy  may  not  have  it  unless  the  paper 
policy  is  equally  merciful  to  all.  Or,  to 
put  it  conversely,  the  stranger  is  en- 
titled to  the  same  kindliness  and  mercy 
as  the  friend, the  poor  as  the  influential. 

Such  a  code  as  this,  setting  forth 
principles  rather  than  practices,  can 
scarcely  be  "enforced"  in  American 
journalism  as  at  present  organized. 
However,  it  is  expected  by  the  State 
Editorial  Association  to  have  some 
"teeth"  and  possibly  to  effect  some 
changes  in  the  profession.  In  the  first 
place,  the  public  is  taken  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  papers.  The  School  of 
Journalism,  by  request,  has  printed 
conspicuous  wall  cards  in  two  colors, 
two  feet  by  three,  in  which  form  the 
code  will  be  displayed  in  the  various 
newspaper  offices  where  the  public  and 
any  complaining  members  of  the  public 
may  see  it.  The  State  Editorial 
Association,  also,  has  had  stereotype 
plates  made  which  are  being  sent  to 
each  paper  in  the  state  to  make  practi- 
cable the  publication  of  the  code  in  full 
by  all  the  papers.     Many  of  the  papers 
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in   the  larger  cities  printed  the  code 
without  waiting  for  this  assistance. 

Application  of  Its  Principles 

The  first  section  of  the  code,  "Sin- 
cerity; Truth"  (page  284),  disowns  all 
sophistries,  and,  in  effect,  pledges  the 
paper  that  prints  the  code  or  disi)lays 
it  in  the  office  to  an  observance  of  its 
principles.  It  "interprets  accuracy 
not  merely  as  the  absence  of  actual 
misstatement,  but  as  the  presence  of 
whatever  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
reader  from  making  a  false  deduction." 
It  also  accepts  the  duty  of  o]:)enly 
acknowledging  error.  The  reluctance 
of  newspapers  to  retract  erroneous 
statements  and  opinions  in  any  whole- 
hearted way  has  an  interesting  history 
reaching  back  to  some  not  ignoble 
English  precedents  of  a  hundred  years 
ago,  but  under  American  laws  and  con- 
ditions today,  remedy  through  the 
court  is  not  adequate,  and  refusal  to 
make  a  willing  and  wholehearted  re- 
traction is  often  only  stubborn  mean- 
ness.   This  the  Oregon  editors  disown. 

Care;  Competency;  Thoroughness 

Section  II,  "Care;  Competency; 
Thoroughness"  (page  284),  has  more 
in  it  than  appears  at  first  sight.  It  is, 
in  a  way,  a  mandate  from  the  press  to 
the  Oregon  School  of  Journalism  to 
regard  journalism  "as  a  learned  pro- 
fession." This  is  not  the  way  his 
vocation  is  regarded  by  many  a  re- 
porter today,  as  anyone  familiar  with 
the  American  press  well  knows.  Little 
midnight  oil  is  burned  in  the  study  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  or  the  funda- 
mentals of  sociology,  economics,  poli- 
tics or  religion  by  many  reporters. 
Unlike  the  young  ambitious  lawyer  or 
doctor,  the  reporter  does  not  usually 
believe  that  success  in  his  profession 
depends  upon  any  intellectual  effort 
aside  from  performing  the  tasks  of  the 
day;  with  the  result  that  in  many 
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instances  he  does  not  attain  a  high 
degree  of  competency — or  reward,  for 
that  matter.  What  university  in- 
struction and  guidance  in  this  respect 
can  accompHsh,  the  next  twenty  years 
will  tell. 

Moderation;  Conservatism; 
Proportion 

Section  IV,  "Moderation;  Conserva- 
tism; Proportion"  (page  285),  is  ex- 
pressed in  general  terms,  but  it  is  not 
so  moderate  or  conservative  as  it  looks. 
Its  meaning  is  clear.  It  declares 
against  a  certain  type  of  newspaper 
well  known  especially  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  country.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  a  tj^pical  "tabloid  illustrated,"  or  a 
street  sale  thriller,  issuing  a  new  edition 
every  fifteen  minutes  A\'ith  the  latest 
item  shouting  down  the  more  important 
news  of  half  an  hour  before,  could  live 
under  this  rule.  One  Oregon  news- 
])apor,  with  admirable  honesty  and 
straightforwardness,  entered  a  "reser- 
vation" against  those  parts  of  the  code 
which  might  be  understood  to  militate 
against  efforts  at  direct  leadership  and 
the  emotional  concentration  of  public 
attention  upon  even  minor  evils  until 
they  are  corrected.  The  case  for  the 
more  fanatical  sorts  of  journalism  is,  in 
fact,  arguable  if  the  ])apcr  is  sound  at 
heart  and  incorru])til)lc  and  is  actuated 
by  a  sound  principle;  but  the  Oregon 
editors  have  definitely  declared  for  a 
more  ])hiloso|)hical  and  proportioned 
])reseMtation  of  news  and  opinion.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Oregon  is  a  state 
characterized  by  an  almost  entire  ab- 
sence of  sensational  journalism;  and  it 
is  not  greatly  the  loser  by  this  fact. 

Partisanship  and  Propaganda 

Section  V  is  devoted  to  "Partisan- 
ship; Pro])aganda"  (page  285).  Small 
couutrios  like  England  and  France, 
with  dozens  or  scores  of  pa])ers  ])rinted 
in  a  centrally  located  metropolis  and 


equally  accessible  throughout  the 
country  on  the  day  of  publication  or  the 
next  morning,  can  afford  a  partisan 
press  or  special  papers  adapted  to 
various  social  groups  or  classes.  Such 
an  arrangement  has  certain  advantages 
of  its  own.  But  in  America  geography 
decrees  that  two  or  three  papers  must 
serve  the  entire  population  of  a  given 
area,  rich  and  poor,  ignorant  and  edu- 
cated. Democrat  and  Republican, 
coarse  and  refined,  conservative  and 
radical.  The  American  journal  there- 
fore is  too  much  like  a  public  service 
corporation  to  make  partisanship,  in 
the  news  at  least,  permissible.  It  is 
the  American  newspaper  that  has 
developed  the  "non-editorial"  method 
of  telling  news  facts,  and  which  is 
struggling  toward  an  unpartisan  way 
of  selecting  news  and  governing  empha- 
sis— a  much  more  difficult  matter.  It 
is  for  this  attempt  that  the  Oregon 
papers  have  declared  themselves.  As 
for  propaganda,  it  is  a  snake  that  must 
somehow  or  other  be  scotched,  or  it 
^^^ll  choke  out  much  of  the  best  op- 
portunity in  the  profession. 

Public  Service  and  Social  Policy 

Section  VI,  "Public  Service  and  So- 
cial Policy"  (page  285),  does  not  deny 
that  the  determination  of  "what  the 
public  wants  "  is  and  ever  will  be  one  of 
the  great  and  puzzling  problems  of  the 
journalist,  but  it  does  deny  that  the 
gratification  of  the  public's  whims  is 
the  foundation  or  only  principle  of 
journalism  or  that  the  newspaper  edi- 
tor is  a  mere  merchant  of  information 
and  entertainment.  The  public  must 
have  the  facts;  it  must  not  be  fooled  or 
enticed  to  what  the  editor  regards  as 
right  action;  it  must  receive  no  prettier 
I)icture  of  the  world  than  the  facts 
justify;  it  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
news])aper  the  factual  basis  on  which 
it  may,  if  it  A\ill,  form  opinions  different 
from  those  of  the  editor,  but  the  rules 
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of  decency  and  good  taste  are  not 
abrogated.  It  is  just  as  well,  however, 
that  this  rule  is  not  capable  of  explicit 
statement;  papers  ought  to  continue 
to  differ  as  to  what  "social  policy" 
prohibits  and  as  to  what  complete 
frankness  demands. 

Advertising  and  Circulation 

Section  VII,  "Advertising  and  Cir- 
culation" (page  286),  does  not  adopt 
the  policy  widely  advertised  by  some 
Eastern  publications  of  guaranteeing 
every  statement  made  and  every 
article  offered  in  the  advertising  pages. 
Such  a  rule  implies  vast  facilities  for 
investigation.  It  does  promise,  how- 
ever, that  all  matter  vdW  be  barred 
which  the  publisher  believes  harmful 
or  intended  to  deceive. 

A  recent  questionnaire  sent  out  by 
the  School  of  Journalism  revealed  that 
a  considerable  number  of  Oregon 
publishers  are  already  excluding  from 
their  advertising  pages  considerable 
classes  of  copy.  Some  accept  no  oil  or 
mining  promotion  schemes  except  where 
production  is  already  established;  some, 
nothing    speculative;    some    bar    all 


medicines  to  betaken  internally;  some 
exclude  cigarettes  and  one  or  two,  all 
forms  of  tobacco.  Many  stated  that 
they  took  no  advertising  which  they 
believed  fraudulent  or  harmful — the 
rule  since  enacted  into  the  code.  These 
facts  illustrate  some  of  tlie  difficulties 
that  await  the  future  author  of  a  code 
which  shall  be  explicit  as  to  practices 
and  which  will  not,  like  the  Oregon 
Code,  rest  content  with  principles. 
There  are  mining  and  oil  prospects 
which  by  reason  of  their  location  and 
management  are  good  speculative  in- 
vestments; there  are  some  internal 
remedies  which — while  they  may  work 
evil  by  postponing  the  needed  visit  to 
the  doctor — are  useful  and  harmless; 
and  many  think  tobacco  is  one  of  the 
blessings  bestowed  upon  man  by  a 
kindly  ProA-idence. 

But  conscience  is  alive  in  the  news- 
paper profession;  the  writer  knows 
many,  many  newspapers  which  sacrifice 
and  have  sacrificed  profits  to  principle; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  code  is  a 
step  in  the  already  active  mobilization 
of  the  constructive  ethical  forces  in 
journalism. 
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THE  "Code  of  Ethics  for  News- 
papers" was  adopted  by  the  Kan- 
sas Editorial  Association  March  8, 
1910,  thus  making  it  one  of  the  earhest, 
if  not  the  earliest  code  of  its  kind 
adopted  by  a  state  association.  The 
Code  was  largely  the  indi^^dual  work 
of  the  late  W.  E.  Miller,  a  countr>^ 
editor  living  at  St.  Marys,  Kansas. 
It  represented  years  of  thought  and 


much  work  on  the  part  of  'Sir.  Miller, 
whose  interest  continued  mitil  his 
death  two  years  ago,  and  who  followed 
closely  the  gradual  advance  made  in 
newspaper  standards. 

An  important  contribution  of  the 
Kansas  Code  outside  of  the  state  has 
been  the  stimulating  of  other  state 
associations  and  organizations  to  adopt 
codes  which  are  beneficial,  to  say  the 
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least.  In  this  article,  the  Kansas 
Code,  which  is  still  presumably  the 
standard  for  Kansas  publications,  will 
1)0  considered  by  sections  in  relation- 
ship to  its  effect  on  Kansas  newspapers 
after  twelve  years. 

.Vs  an  early  code  there  are  necessarily 
imperfections,  and  it  is  significant  that 
in  a  number  of  cases  present  accepted 
standards  have  advanced  beyond  the 
standards  outlined  by  Mr.  Miller  in 
rJlO.  Miss  Ruth  Armstrong,  a  gradu- 
ate in  the  University  of  Kansas  De- 
partment of  Jcmnialism,  who  is  pre- 
l)ariug  her  thesis  on  "The  Ethical 
Ke>]Kjnsibility  of  the  Newspaper," 
states,  however,  that  the  Kansas  Code 
is  more  comprehensive  than  many  of 
the  codes  adopted  by  other  state 
editorial  associations  since  1910.  The 
writer  is  indebted  to  Miss  Armstrong 
for  much  information  on  which  com- 
ment regarding  the  Kansas  Code  is 
based. 

.As  interesting  as  the  Kansas  Code, 
is  the  disciLssion  and  argument  printed 
by  Mr.  Miller  at  the  time  of  the  Code's 
ailoplion.  Mr.  Miller  saw  in  the 
efforts  then  being  made  in  Congress  to 
restrict  postal  rights  of  newspapers, 
an  indicati(m  that  news])apers  were 
IJiiihy  of  offenses  against  pxiblic  inter- 
est. He  outlined  these  offenses  under 
three  headings:  (1)  influencing  reports 
t<j  .serx'c  the  interest  of  larger  ad- 
vertLsers;  {'i)  influencing  rej)orts  to 
.srr\*e  political  ambili<jns;  and  (3) 
offciuscs  iigiiiiLst  the  sensibilities  of  more 
rnlighfcMird  |)eo])le  while  influencing 
tlu*  rciM)rts  to  sate  the  morbid  ap- 
I>etite  of  those  less  enlightened. 

Mr.  Miller  cidled  attention  to  the 
ppp-sitlcntial  message  of  (leorge  Witsh- 
ingtoi)  advocating  the  transmission 
of  nrwspajHTs  and  jK'riodirals  through 
the  mails  free  of  iwstuge.  Wjushington 
Iiehl  thai  .such  jniblications  were 
public  utilities  "because  they  were 
calculated    to    preserve    the    liberty. 


stimulate  the  industry,  and  meliorate 
the  morals  of  an  enlightened  and  free 
people." 

"The  sensational  journalism  and 
large  advertising  interests  of  today 
were  unknown  then,"  Mr.  ISIiller 
said.  "The  former  does  not  meliorate 
the  morals  of  the  people,  and  the 
latter  does  not  tend  to  the  preservation 
of  their  liberties."  ]\Ir.  Miller  urged 
that  the  postal  restrictions  w'ere  the 
natural  result  of  newspaper  policies 
that  tended  away  from  public  inter- 
est. He  advocated  self-control  of 
newspapers  by  the  publishers  them- 
selves along  the  right  lines  to  prevent 
governmental  restrictions.  The  Code 
was  offered  as  a  standard  of  guidance. 

"I  do  not  anticipate  that  such  a 
code  would  be  practised  to  the  letter," 
Mr.  Miller  explained.  "In  our  case 
we  have  no  power  of  enforcement  and 
want  none. 

"We  might  have  a  state  board  of 
press  discipline  whose  members  are 
selected  by  this  association,  and  who 
are  empowered  by  statute  to  hear 
complaints  and  try  offenders,  but  such 
a  board  is,  like  legal  or  postal  inter- 
ference, subject  to  very  serious  ob- 
jections. We  would  better  obtain  the 
desired  results  by  recommending  that 
our  state  department  of  journalism 
imitate  the  example  of  that  famous 
institution,  Fordham  University,  which 
was  the  first  law  school  in  the  land  to 
offer  a  course  in  professional  ethics, 
and  urge  that  our  University  school 
take  advantage  of  its  fine  facilities  and 
offer  a  course  in  newspaper  ethics." 

Since  that  time,  newspaper  ethics 
has  become  a  regular  subject  in  the 
Department  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  in  the  course, 
"Newspaper  Problems  and  Policies." 

'J'he  Kansas  Code  is  in  two  general 
divisions:  first,  for  the  publisher; 
second,  for  the  editor.  Under  the 
heading,   "For  the  Publisher,"  there 
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are  four  general  headings  to  cover 
advertising,  circulation,  estimating 
(every  small  Kansas  newspaper  office 
has  its  job  shop),  and  news  (news  under 
this  heading  being  considered  from  the 
publisher 's  standpoint) .  The  code  for 
the  editor  is  briefer  and  deals  largely 
with  the  presentation  of  the  views  of 
the  editor.  The  Code  will  be  given  in 
full  with  discussion  of  its  effect  and 
actual  practice  following  each  general 
division : 

For  the  Publisher 
IN  advertising 

Definition.  Advertising  is  news,  or 
views,  of  a  business  or  professional 
enterprise  which  leads  directly  to  its 
profits  or  increased  business. 

News  of  the  industrial  or  commercial 
development  of  an  institution  which  in 
no  way  has  a  specific  bearing  upon  the 
merits  of  its  products  is  not  advertising. 

Beside  news  which  leads  to  a  profit, 
advertising  also  includes  communica- 
tions and  reports,  cards  of  thanks,  etc., 
over  the  space  of  which  the  editor  has 
no  control.  Charges  for  the  latter 
become  more  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty 
to  restrict  their  publication. 

Responsibility.  The  authorship  of 
an  advertisement  should  be  so  plainly 
stated  in  the  context  or  at  the  end  that 
it  could  not  avoid  catching  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  before  he  has  left  the 
matter. 

Unsigned  advertisements  in  the  news 
columns  should  either  be  preceded  or 
followed  by  the  word  "advertisement" 
or  its  abbreviation. 

We  hold  that  the  publisher  in  no 
degree  be  held  responsible  for  the 
statement  of  fact  or  opinion  found  in 
an  advertisement. 

Freedom  of  Space.  We  hold  the 
right  of  the  publisher  to  become  a 
broker  in  land,  loan,  rental  and  mer- 
cantile transactions  through  his  want 
and  advertising  columns  and  condemn 
any  movement  of  those  following  such 
lines  to  restrict  this  right  of  the  pub- 
lisher to  the  free  sale  of  his  space  for  the 


purpose  of  bringing  buyer  and  seller 
together. 

This  shall  not  be  construed  to 
warrant  the  publisher  as  such  in 
handling  the  details,  terms,  etc.,  of  the 
trade,  but  merely  in  safeguarding  his 
freedom  in  selling  his  space  to  bring  the 
buyer  and  seller  together,  leaving  the 
bargaining  to  the  principals. 

Our  advertising  is  to  bring  together 
the  buyer  and  the  seller,  and  we  are 
not  concerned  whether  it  is  paid  for 
and  ordered  by  the  producer,  the 
consumer  or  a  middleman. 

Acceding  to  any  other  desires  on  the 
part  of  traders  is  knocking  the  founda- 
tions out  from  under  the  advertising 
business — the  freedom  of  space.  We 
hold  that  the  freedom  of  space  (where 
the  payment  is  not  a  question)  should 
only  be  restricted  by  the  moral 
decency  of  the  advertising  matter. 

We  hold  that  the  freedom  of  space 
denies  us  the  right  to  sign  any  contract 
with  a  firm  which  contains  any  restric- 
tion against  the  wording  of  the  copy 
which  we  may  receive  from  any  other 
firm,  even  to  the  mentioning  of  the  goods 
of  the  first  firm  by  name. 

Compensation.  We  condemn  the 
signing  of  contracts  carrying  with  them 
the  publication  of  any  amount  of  free 
reading  matter. 

We  condemn  the  acceptance  of  any 
exchange  articles,  trade  checks,  or 
courtesies  in  payment  for  advertising, 
holding  that  all  advertising  should  be 
paid  for  in  cash. 

We  condemn  the  giving  of  secret 
rebates  upon  the  established  advertis- 
ing rate  as  published. 

Rates.  All  advertising  rates  should 
be  on  a  unit  per  thousand  basis  and  all 
advertisers  are  entitled  to  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  circulation,  not  only  of  the 
quantity  but  also  of  the  distribution. 
Statements  of  circulation  should  show 
the  number  of  bona  fide  subscribers, 
the  number  of  exchanges,  the  number 
of  complimentaries,  and  the  number 
sold  to  newsdealers,  and  if  possible  the 
locality  of  distribution,  in  a  general 
way. 

Position.     Position  contracts  should 
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lie  charged  a  fixed  percentage  above 
the  estahHshed  rate  of  the  paper,  and  no 
contracts  should  be  signed  wherein  a 
faihireto  give  the  position  required  re- 
sults in  a  greater  reduction  from  the  es- 
tabhshedratethanthe position  premium 
is  greater  than  the  estabhshed  rate. 

Comparison.  We  consider  it  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  a  pubhsher  to 
phice  in  his  cohimns  statements  which 
make  invidious  comparisons  between 
the  amount  of  advertising  carried  or 
the  circulation  of  his  paper  and  that  of 
his  coniiH'titor. 

Prc.s.s  Agents  and  Unpaid  Adtertising. 
The  sj)ecitic  trade  name  of  an  article  of 
conunerce,  or  the  name  of  a  merchant, 
manufacturer  or  professional  man 
With  IlKKEHExcEto  his  wares,  i)roducts, 
or  labors  should  not  be  mentioned  in  a 
pure  news  story. 

We  condemn  as  against  mural  decency 
the  ])ubli(ation  of  any  advertisement 
wliicli  will  Ohviously  lead  to  any  form 
of  retrogression,  such  as  ])rivate  medical 
personals,  indecent  massage  parlor 
advertisements,  private  matrimonial 
advertisements,  physician's  or  hos- 
pital's advertisement  for  the  care  of 
private  diseases,  which  carry  in  them 
any  descrijitivc  or  suggestive  matter  of 
the  same. 

I'nder  the  "responsibility  for  ad- 
vertisements," the  Code  discusses  two 
important  pluuses:  First,  there  is  the 
nialter  of  unsigned  advertisements. 
The  Code  declares  uiuiualifiedly  that 
any  matter  for  which  jjayment  is  made, 
.sh;ill  be  clearly  marked  as  such. 

It  i.s  notable  that  there  is  no  limita- 
tion a.s  to  di.stinction  in  typograj)liy  for 
advertisements  from  news.  Mr.  Miller 
in  iii>.  printed  article  says;  "I  have  no 
objection  to  j)raetically  any  method's 
U-ing  u.se<l  by  the  advertiser  to  induce 
the  reader  to  read  his  advertisement, 
provided  tin*  reader  learns  before  he  is 
lliri.ugh  that  it  is  an  advertisement." 
Many  K.iiisas  editors  believe  that 
tiiere  is  di.stinct  room  for  argument  on 
thi.s  iioint.     Also,  it  mu.st  be  admitted 


that  newspapers  in  some  instances  are 
careless  in  meeting  the  present  legal 
requirements  that  advertisements  be 
plainly  marked  or  distinguished  from 
unpaid  matter.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  carelessness  is  becoming  less 
noticeable  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  attitude  of  disapproval  of  the 
practice  of  former  years  of  carrying 
"paid  readers"  as  news  matter. 

The  second  phase  of  responsibilities 
considered  by  the  Code  exonerates  the 
I)ublisher  from  any  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility for  statements  in  the  ad- 
vertisements. Since  1910  such  pub- 
lications as  Good  Housekeeping,  the 
Neiv  York  Tribune  and  others  have 
assumed  responsibility  for  statements 
in  their  advertisements,  and  it  has 
been  stated  by  representatives  of  these 
pubhcations  that  the  practice  of  as- 
suming such  responsibility  has  been 
good  business  from  a  practical  stand- 
])oint.  The  natural  conclusion  is  that 
a  distinct  step  may  be  taken  in  advance 
of  the  Kansas  Code  in  regard  to  re- 
sponsibility. In  Kansas,  no  news- 
papers, as  far  as  the  writer  knows,  so 
obligate  themselves. 

The  plank  concerning  "freedom  of 
space"  has  more  to  do  with  the 
problems  coming  before  a  small-town 
editor.  It  is  noted  that  the  only 
limitation  which  the  Code  assumes  as 
to  freedom  of  space  is  that  of  moral 
decency  in  the  advertising  matter. 

"In  the  case  of  many  questionable 
speculative  propositions  there  may  be 
objection  to  this  interpretation  of  the 
freedom  of  space,"  Mr.  Miller  states. 
"Upon  these  I  hold  that  the  freedom 
of  space  demands  that  we  take  the 
money,  print  the  advertisement,  but 
see  that  the  copy  is  so  worded  that  the 
responsibility  rests  entirely  with  the 
promoter.  We  do  not  nni  speculative 
assurity  associations  to  protect  people 
from  their  misjudgments,"  he  con- 
cludes. 
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This  statement  is  open  to  vigorous 
attack.  It  is  notable  that  very  few 
Kansas  newspapers  pubhsh  advertise- 
ments for  wild-cat  oil  companies, 
mining  concerns,  and  the  like.  Re- 
cently a  Kansas  City  newspaper  of  the 
lurid  type  has  devoted  a  section  to 
speculative  advertisements  of  doubtful 
nature,  but  the  disapproval  of  a 
number  of  Kansas  editors  of  such 
advertisements  has  been  stated  pub- 
licly. Kansas  was  the  pioneer  in 
"blue  sky"  legislation.  The  State 
Board  passes  on  the  right  of  promoters 
to  sell  stock  in  the  state  and  the  rec- 
ommendations of  this  board  afford 
guidance  for  newspapers  in  acceptance 
and  rejection  of  advertisements  of 
speculative  nature. 

A  "touchy"  case  in  regard  to  com- 
pensation for  advertising  is  taken  up 
in  condemnation  of  the  giving  of  secret 
rebates.  In  the  past  decade  the 
small-town  newspaper  has  made  great 
advancement  in  more  businesslike 
conduct  of  its  business.  No  longer  is 
the  editor  who  is  willing  to  accept 
potatoes  for  subscriptions  considered 
in  good  standing  by  his  associates. 
Another  effect  of  the  more  businesslike 
methods  has  been  the  standardization 
of  rates.  The  giving  of  secret  rebates 
(which  ^newspapers  condemn  so  vigor- 
ously on  the  part  of  railroads)  has  been 
lessened.  The  writer  has  personal 
knowledge  that  this  practice  is  con- 
tinued to  a  limited  extent  by  some 
reputable  newspapers,  especially  where 
competition  is  severe  and  publishers  are 
anxious  to  make  a  showing  in  advertise- 
ments. 

The  condemning  of  advertisements 
of  doubtful  decency  is  natural,  and  it 
is  in  this  phase  of  advertising  that 
probably  the  greatest  advance  has 
been  made  since  the  publishing  of  the 
Kansas  Code.  The  so-called  aris- 
tocracy of  Kansas  newspaper  men, 
which    makes    up    the    most    of    the 


Kansas  State  Editorial  Association, 
has  contempt  for  the  newspapers  that 
publish  doubtful  advertisements  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  an  important 
reason  for  advancement  in  this  line 
has  been  legal  restriction. 

For  the  Publisher 
in  circulation 

Definition.  Circulation  is  the  entire 
list  of  first-hand  readers  of  a  publica- 
tion and  comprises  the  paid  readers, 
complimentary  readers,  exchange 
readers,  and  advertising  readers. 

Compensation.  Subscriptions  should 
be  solicited  and  received  only  on  a 
basis  of  cash  consideration,  the  paper 
and  its  payment  being  the  only  ele- 
ments to  the  transaction. 

Newsdealers.  The  purchase  of  a 
quantity  of  papers  should  be  made 
outright,  allowing  for  no  return  of 
unsold  copies. 

Gambling.  We  condemn  the  prac- 
tise of  securing  subscriptions  through 
the  sale  or  gift  of  chances. 

Comylimentaries.  Complimentary 
copies  should  not  be  sent  to  doctors, 
lawyers,  ministers,  postal  clerks,  police 
or  court  officials  for  news  or  mailing 
privileges. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Kansas 
Code,  the  federal  government  has  been 
putting  into  effect  restrictions  against 
unlimited  complimentaries  and  delayed 
payments  of  subscriptions.  The  same 
advance  in  business  methods  that  has 
taken  place  in  newspapers  of  recent 
years,  has  cut  down  the  complimentary 
copy  evil,  also,  and  limited  investiga- 
tion by  the  writer  has  failed  to  reveal 
any  newspapers  that  had  officials  on 
its  free  list  in  return  for  special  privi- 
leges. An  exception  to  this  statement 
must  be  made  in  regard  to  postal 
clerks. 

There  is  a  special  importance  at- 
tached to  the  statement  in  the  Code 
that  subscriptions  should  be  solicited 
and  received  only  for  cash  and  that  the 
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payments  for  the  paper  be  the  only 
element  of  the  transaction.  There  are 
a  few  Kansas  newspapers  which  still 
give  ijrcniivims  for  payment  of  sub- 
scription. This  practice  has  decreased 
materially,  however,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  newspaper  s\ibscription  con- 
te^it  is  also  a  rarity  in  Kansas. 

P'OR    THK    PlBLISHER 

IX  estimating 

Definition.  Estimating  is  the  science 
of  comi)uting  costs.  Its  conclusion  is 
the  price. 

Ihi.fi.^.  We  ilo  not  favor  the  es- 
taljlishmcnt  of  a  miuinnim  rate  card 
for  advertising  which  would  be  uniform 
among  ])ul)lishers,  but  we  do  favor  a 
more  thorough  understancUng  of  the 
subject  of  costs  and  commend  to  our 
fut-mbers  the  labors  of  the  American 
Printers  Cost  Commission  of  the  First 
I  liter  national  Cost  Congress  recently 
h«-ld  in  Chicago.  I>et  us  learn  our 
costs  and  then  each  establish  a  rate  card 
based  U])on  our  investment  and  the 
cost  of  production,  having  no  considera- 
tion for  the  comjjarative  ability  of  the 
advertisers  to  j)ay,  or  the  semi-news 
nature  of  the  advertisement. 

(Quantity  Discniini.  We  consider  it 
unwise  to  ahow  discounts  greater  than 
10  iMT  cent  from  the  rate  of  first  in- 
.scrtion  for  succeeding  insertions. 

The  material  advance  in  the  business 
metho«ls  of  com])Uting  possible  costs 
luis  been  the  result  of  self-interest  on 
the  ])art  of  |)u]ilishers;  tlie  Code,  here, 
is  merely  a  statement  in  favor  of 
niethofjs  which  will  allow  a  fair  ])rofit. 

I""()U   nii:  I'rni.isHKii 

NKWS 

Drfinilion.  News  is  the  im])artial 
r«i>ort  of  the  activities  of  mind,  men 
and  matter  which  do  not  olfend  the 
moral  scnsibihties  of  the  more  en- 
lightened jM-ople. 

Lies.     \Ne  condemn  against  truth  : 
(1)  The  publication  of  fake  illustru- 
tioim  of    men    and    events    of    news 


interest,  however  marked  their  similar- 
ity, Tsithout  an  accompanying  state- 
ment that  they  are  not  real  pictures  of 
the  event  or  person  but  only  suggestive 
imitations. 

(2)  The  publication  of  fake  inter- 
views made  up  of  assumed  views  of  an 
individual,  without  his  consent. 

(3)  The  publication  of  interviews  in 
quotations  unless  the  exact  approved 
language  of  the  interviewed  is  used. 
^Yhen  an  interview  is  not  an  exact 
quotation  it  should  be  obvious  in  the 
reading  that  only  the  thought  and 
impression  of  the  interviewer  is  being 
reported. 

(4)  The  issuance  of  fake  news  dis- 
patches, whether  the  same  have  for 
their  purpose  the  influencing  of  stock 
quotations,  elections,  or  the  sale  of 
securities  or  merchandise.  Some  of 
the  greatest  advertising  in  the  world 
has  been  stolen  tlirough  the  news 
columns  in  the  form  of  dispatches  from 
unscrupulous  press  agents.  Millions 
have  been  made  on  the  rise  and  fall  of 
stock  quotations  caused  by  newspaper 
lies,  sent  out  by  designing  reporters. 

Injustice.  We  condemn  against 
justice: 

(1)  The  practice  of  reporters  making 
detectives  and  spies  of  themselves  in 
their  endeavors  to  investigate  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  those  under  sus- 
picion. 

Reporters  should  not  enter  the 
domain  of  law  in  the  apprehension  of 
criminals.  They  should  not  become  a 
detective  or  sweating  agency  for  the 
])urpose  of  furnishing  excitement  to 
the  readers. 

No  suspect  should  have  his  hope  of 
a  just  liberty  foiled  through  the  great 
prejudice  which  the  public  has  formed 
against  him  because  of  the  press  ver- 
dict slyly  couched  in  the  news  report, 
even  before  his  arrest. 

We  should  not  even  by  insinuation 
interpret  of  facts  our  conclusions, 
unless  by  signature  we  become  per- 
sonally responsible  for  them.  Ex- 
position, explanation,  and  interpreta- 
tion should  be  left  to  the  field  of  the 
expert  or  specialist  with  a  full  con- 
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sciousness  of  his  personal  responsibility. 

(2)  The  publication  of  the  rumors 
and  common  gossips  or  the  assump- 
tions of  a  reporter  relative  to  a  suspect 
pending  his  arrest  or  the  final  culmina- 
tion of  his  trial.  A  staff  of  reporters  is 
not  a  detective  agency,  and  the  right 
of  a  suspect  to  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial  is  often  confounded  by  a  reporter  *s 
practise  of  printing  every  ill-founded 
rumor  of  which  he  gets  wind. 

Indecencies.  Classification:  for  the 
sake  of  clearness  and  order,  crimes 
with  which  we  will  be  concerned  may 
be  divided  into  those  which  offend 
against  the  Public  Trust  (such  as 
bribery,  defalcation,  or  embezzlement 
by  a  public  official) ;  those  which  offend 
against  Private  Institutions  or  Em- 
ployers (which  are  also  often  defalca- 
tions and  betrayals  of  confidence) ;  and 
crimes  which  offend  against  Private 
Morality  most  often  centering  around 
the  family  relation. 

(1)  In  dealing  with  the  suspicions 
against  Public  Officials  or  trustees  we 
urge  that  Only  Facts  put  in  their  True 
Relation  and  records  be  used  in  the 
news  reports. 

(2)  In  dealing  with  the  suspicions 
against  agents  of  private  institutions 
facts  alone  put  in  their  true  relation 
should  again  be  used. 

(3)  In  dealing  with  the  offenses 
against  private  morality  we  should 
refuse  to  print  any  record  of  the  matter, 
however  true,  until  the  warrant  has 
been  filed  or  the  arrest  made,  and  even 
then  our  report  should  contain  only  an 
epitome  of  the  charges  by  the  plaintiff 
and  the  answers  by  the  defendant, 
preferably  secured  from  their  respective 
attorneys. 

No  society  gossips  or  scandals, 
however  true,  should  ever  be  published 
concerning  such  cases. 

However  prominent  the  principles, 
offenses  against  private  morality 
should  never  receive  first  page  position 
and  their  details  should  be  eliminated 
as  much  as  possible. 

Certain  crimes  against  private 
morality  which  are  revolting  to  our 
finer    sensibilities    should    be    ignored 


entirely ;  however  in  the  event  of  their 
having  become  public  wdth  harmful 
exaggeration  we  may  make  an  elemen- 
tary statement,  couched  in  the  least 
suggestive  language. 

In  no  case  should  the  reckless  daring 
of  the  suspect  be  lionized. 

(4)  Except  when  the  suspect  has  es- 
caped his  picture  should  never  be 
printed. 

Naturally  the  news  element  has  the 
greatest  public  interest. 

In  regard  to  the  condemning  of 
untruthful  statements,  there  has  been 
an  advance  since  the  adoption  of  the 
Code,  There  is  now  practically  no  use 
of  fake  illustrations  and  fake  inter- 
views. However,  interviews  are  still 
published  in  Kansas,  just  as  in  other 
states,  which  violate  the  requirement 
in  the  Code  that  only  exact  quotations 
be  used  in  quotation  marks. 

In  the  matter  of  injustice  in  the 
handling  of  news,  the  Code  has  a 
comprehensive  statement.  I  believe 
that  the  small-town  newspapers  have 
less  of  a  tendency  toward  injustice  in 
forming  public  opinion  regarding  a 
criminal  than  a  large  city  newspaper. 
I  believe  it  fair  to  state  that  the  effect 
of  the  Code  has  been  to  call  attention 
of  editors  to  their  responsibility  in  the 
matter  of  justice  in  a  way  that  has 
brought  favorable  results.  The  con- 
demning of  the  practice  of  reporters' 
making  themselves  detectives  in  con- 
nection with  criminal  cases,  is  sweeping. 
There  are  reporters  who  will  justify 
themselves  in  limited  activities  in 
aiding  the  police  in  crime  detection. 
The  Code  discusses  the  matter  from 
the  pubhsher's  vie-^-point,  wliich  calls 
attention  to  an  interesting  comment 
made  by  Governor  Allen  of  Kansas, 
who  is  proprietor  of  the  Wichita 
Beacon.  In  a  recent  letter  to  ]VIiss 
Armstrong,  he  states : 

It  always  remains  a  problem  to  secure 
from   one  hundred   individuals  united   in 
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the  preparation  of  a  newspaper,  the  sort  of 
reaction  tliat  makes  the  paper  an  expression 
of  all  you  would  have  it  be. 

Tlie  liuman  element  in  a  newspaper 
frequently  prevents  the  living-up  to 
the  Code,  even  though  the  publisher 
so  wishes. 

There  are  members  of  the  family  of 
reputable  newspapers  which  do  not 
meet  all  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Code  regarding  so-called  indecency. 
In  the  j)ublication  of  uncertain  crime 
material  it  is  doubtful  whether  much 
progress  has  been  made  since  the 
Kansas  Code  was  written.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  A\Titer  the  rather  upset 
conditions  follo^\^ng  the  War  have 
jirnbaljly  lowered  standards  of  news- 
papers. Two  specific  suggestions  of 
the  Kansas  Code  are  interesting:  One 
is  that  the  picture  of  a  suspect  should 
not  be  ])ublish('d  except  to  aid  in 
apprehen.siun;  the  other,  that  doubtful 
crime  material  be  kept  off  "page  one 
position"  when  ])ublished. 

VoH  THE  Editor 

VIEW.S 

Drfiniiiini.  Views  are  the  imi)res- 
sioiis,  lu'liefs,  or  opinions  which  are 
jmblishcd  in  a  ])aper,  whether  from  the 
••(iitorial  staffs  of  the  same,  outside 
routribiifors,  or  secured  interviews. 

.1  Distinrtioii.  \\v  hold  that  when- 
ev«T  a  puiilication  confines  the  bulk 
«»f  its  views  to  amy  particular  line  of 
Ihon^'ht,  rlass  of  views,  or  side  of  a 
niuofrd  (HM'slioii,  it  j)(>comes  to  that 
fxlnif  a  class  jmblicat i(»n,  and  inas- 
nui<h  ceases  t<)  be  a  news])a])('r. 

An  ExpUiuatum.  You  will  note  by 
our  definition  of  news  IJiat  if  is  the 
impartial  portrayal  of  IJic  decent 
activiti«-s  (»f  niind,  men  and  matter. 
This  tlcfinilion  apjdied  to  class  ])ub- 
licalions  would  be  changed  by  rci)Iac- 
ing  tin-  word  Impautiai,  with  the  word 
Pauti  m.. 

In  this  section  wc  will  deal  \\i|]i 
Imi'artiai.it^  in  the  j)rcM'ntal  ion  of  the 


decent  activities  of  the  mind  of  the  com- 
munity— with  the  views  or  editorial 
policy  of  a  paper. 

Responsihility .  "\Miereas  a  view  or 
conclusion  is  the  product  of  some  mind, 
or  minds,  and  whereas  the  value  and 
significance  of  a  view  is  dependent 
upon  the  knowoi  merit  of  its  author 
or  authors,  the  reader  is  entitled,  and 
has  the  right  to  know  the  personal 
identity  of  the  author,  whether  by  the 
signature  in  a  communication,  the 
statement  of  the  reporter  in  an  inter- 
view, or  the  caption  in  a  special  article 
and  the  pajper  as  such  should  in  no  wise 
become  an  advocate. 

Influence  (editorial).  We  should 
avoid  permitting  large  institutions  or 
persons  to  own  stock  in,  or  make  loans 
to  our  publishing  houses  if  we  have 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
their  interests  would  be  seriously 
affected  by  any  other  than  a  true 
presentation  of  all  news  and  a  free 
willingness  to  present  every  possible 
point  of  view  under  signature  or  in- 
terview. 

Influence  (jeportorial).  No  re- 
porter should  be  retained  who  accepts 
any  courtesies,  unusual  favors,  op- 
portunities for  self-gain,  or  side 
employment  from  any  factors  whose 
interests  would  be  affected  by  the 
manner  in  which  his  reports  are  made. 

Deception.  We  shoidd  not  allow 
the  Presumed  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  interviewed  that  we  are  news- 
jiaper  men  to  permit  us  to  quote 
them  without  their  explicit  permission, 
but  where  such  knowledge  is  certain 
we  insist  upon  our  right  to  print  the 
views  unless  directly  forbidden. 

/'V//7//  with  Intervieioed.  An  in- 
terview or  statement  should  not  be 
dis])layed  previous  to  its  publication 
without  the  permission  of  the  author. 

Bounds  of  Publicity.  A  man's  name 
and  ])orlrait  are  his  private  property 
and  the  ])oint  where  they  cease  to  be 
private  and  become  public  should  be 
ilefined  for  our  association. 

The  Kansas  Code  takes  up  a  vital 
problem  for  every  editor.     As  a  general 
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rule  the  Kansas  editor  has  made 
favorable  progress  along  the  Hnes 
outhned  by  the  Code.  The  whole 
matter  of  editorial  views  simmers 
down  to  the  personal  responsibility  of 
the  editor  in  charge  to  be  the  spokes- 
man of  public  interest.  The  require- 
ment of  the  Code  that  editors  keep  free 
from  financial  influence  is  logical. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  a  few  of  the 
Kansas  newspaper  publishers  and  edi- 
tors, as  Mr.  Miller  was  undoubtedly 
aware.  Scores  of  Kansas  newspapers 
have  been  financed  by  banks,  some- 
times to  the  embarrassment  of  the 
editors,  and  some  cities  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  see  two  newspapers 
as  spokesmen  for  two  opposing  bank 
factions.  It  is  the  natural  desire  of 
every  editor  to  become  free  from  such 
influence  and  this  freedom  is  gradually 
being  achieved.  Likewise,  the  better 
class  of  bankers  are  realizing  more  and 
more  that  their  financial  interest  in  the 
newspaper  does  not  carry  with  it  the 
right  of  editorial  influence  unless  the 
banker  himself  is  the  editor. 

The  statement  of  the  Code  that  a 
man's  name  and  portrait  are  his  pri- 
vate property  must  meet  limitations 
from  the  newspaper  man's  standpoint. 
The  Kansas  State  Editorial  Associa- 
tion has  not  taken  upon  itself  to  deflne 
the  point  at  which  the  rights  of  the 
private  individual  to  prevent  publica- 
tion of  facts  concerning  him,  extends. 
Every  individual  has  the  right  of  the 
protection  of  the  law  of  libel  against 
injustice  by  a  newspaper,  but  it  is  a 
commentary  either  on  the  high  stand- 
ard of  Kansas  newspapers  or  the 
inadequacy  of  the  law  that  libel  suits 
are  very  rarely  successful. 

Individual  planks  of  the  Code  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  editor  are  un- 
doubtedly violated;  for  example,  re- 
porters, to  the  personal  knowledge  of 
the    writer,    are    not    immune    from 


special  coiu-tesies  given  by  interested 
persons  with  selfish  interests.  Part  of 
this  is  the  fault  of  the  publisher  who 
winks  at  such  practices  or  pays  a  low 
wage. 

It  is  diSicult  to  judge  the  influence 
of  the  Kansas  Code  of  Ethics  except  in 
a  very  general  way.  It  has  had  its 
influence  in  the  profession;  it  has 
turned  the  thoughts  of  its  practitioners 
in  the  direction  of  the  ethics  to  be 
adopted  in  the  conducting  of  their 
business.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Code,  as  a  code,  is  not  studied  with  any 
frequency  by  individual  editors  and 
publishers.  Miss  Armstrong,  in  con- 
ducting her  investigation,  received 
letters  from  scores  of  editors  over  the 
country  in  answer  to  her  queries.  Six 
of  the  most  prominent  leaders  in  the 
Kansas  editorial  profession  discussed 
the  ethical  phase  of  their  business 
without  mentioning  specifically  the 
code  which  their  editorial  association 
had  adopted.  However,  the  answers 
stating  the  individual  opinions  of  the 
editors,  lived  up  to,  in  every  respect, 
the  requirements  specified  by  the  Code. 

The  statement  by  William  Allen 
White,  publisher  of  the  Emporia 
Gazette,  to  Miss  Armstrong  is  particu- 
larly illuminating: 

Generally  speaking,  I  do  not  print  any 
advertising  in  the  Gazette  which  I  could  not 
personally  guarantee.  That  means  that 
I  won 't  use  any  patent  medicine,  travelling 
doctors,  unregistered  oil  stock,  or  any 
unregistered  stock,  travelling  fire  sales, 
slaughter  sales,  and  any  sort  of  travelling 
merchandisers,  and  I  refuse  to  print  any 
advertisement  to  lure  girls  to  the  city  for 
employment.  We  also  refuse  matrimonial 
agencies,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  In  the 
news  end  we  have  just  one  rule;  the  sub- 
scriber runs  the  paper  and  the  advertisers 
have  no  right  the  subscriber  is  bound  to 
respect,  and  in  that  way  the  subscriptions 
are  kept  up  and  the  advertiser,  in  the  long 
run,  profits. 
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The  Ethics  of  Industrial  Publishing 

By  Henby  H.  Norris 

Managing  Editor,  Electric  Railway  Journal 


WITIIIX  twenty-five  years  past 
the  publishing  of  that  type 
of  class  periodicals  knowTi  as  indus- 
trial i)apers  has  growni  to  be  a  business 
of  large  proportions.  \Miile  exact 
statistics  are  not  available,  the  volume 
of  annual  business  is  at  least  $50,000,- 
000  and  more  than  1,400  publications 
arc  issued.  These  are  mainly  of  two 
v;irietics :  trade  or  merchandising  papers 
and  technical  papers,  but  there  are 
others  of  a  more  general  character 
while  still  lying  within  the  industrial 
field. 


Peculiar 


Industrial 


Nature    of 
Pun  LI  SUING 

The  publishing  of  business  papers 
differs  in  many  particulars  from 
newspaper  publishing.  While  their 
essential  functions  of  gathering,  dis- 
seminating and  interpreting  informa- 
tion are  the  same,  the  relation  between 
the  iniblisjiors  on  the  one  hand,  and 
their  subscribers  and  advertisers  on 
the  other,  is  not  the  same.  The  in- 
dustrial ])ublication  reaches  a  class  of 
readers  who  have  .s])ecial  trade  or 
technical  interests,  and  it  serves  them 
along  the  lines  of  these  interests.  The 
newspaj)crs  arc  addressed  to  readers  of 
many  kinds  and  with  a  w\(\e  range  of 
interests.  Every  worthwhile  indus- 
trial ])ublication,  therefore,  occupies  a 
j)osition  as  teacher  and  leader  to  a 
group  of  specialists,  which  is  small  in 
number  coin]»are<|  with  the  su])scri])- 
fion  li>ls  of  t lie  ne\v.s])a])ers  and  general 
m.igazines  of  similar  standing. 

liecause  the  clientele  of  tlie  business 
I>aiK*r  is  small,  the  range  being  rouglily 
two  thousand  to  twenty  times  that 
imir.l)er,  flie  pul)lisher  and  his  staff 
can    maintaiTi    intimate   contact   with 


their  circle  of  readers.  In  fact,  such  a 
relation  must  be  maintained  if  the 
efforts  of  their  publication  are  to 
succeed.  He  and  his  associates  are 
active  and  occupy  leading  positions  in 
the  industrial  organizations  in  the 
field  of  their  paper,  and  they  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  visiting  the 
important  centers  of  activity  in  their 
specific  industry.  As  a  result  they  are 
personally  acquainted  with  large  num- 
bers of  their  subscribers,  including  prac- 
tically all  of  those  who  are  leaders  of 
thought  and  action  among  them. 

The  relation  of  the  business  paper 
publisher  to  his  advertisers  is  also  an 
intimate  one.  The  publisher  is  in  a 
position  to  sense  the  marketing  and 
even  the  production  problems  of  the 
advertisers,  due  to  the  necessarily  wide 
scope  of  his  vision  of  the  particular 
industry  which  they  are  trying  to 
serve  with  their  products.  He  thus 
can  advise  as  to  the  form  and  matter  of 
advertising  copy,  as  well  as  the  general 
features  of  advertising  campaigns  and 
detail  plans. 

The  intimate  relation  which  exists 
between  the  business  paper  publisher 
and  his  clientele  has  rendered  de- 
sirable, and  in  fact  necessary,  a  special 
code  of  ethics  to  cover  his  case.  Not 
only  is  this  true  for  the  reasons  already 
explained,  but  also,  and  particularly, 
because  there  is  a  close  relation  between 
the  editorial  and  advertising  columns 
of  his  paper.  The  editorial  and  ad- 
^'crlising  departments  are  fundamen- 
tally addressed  to  the  same  people,  for 
the  same  purpose.  This  is  to  enable 
the  subscribers  to  do  their  work  better 
and  more  economically.  Thus,  when 
a  liigliway  paper  explains  editorially 
how  to  build  a  satisfactory  roadway, 
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its  advertising  columns  carry  the 
message  of  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers  who  are  prepared  to  supply  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  building 
of  a  highway,  of  the  engineers  who  are 
expert  in  highway  building,  of  book 
publishers  who  issue  treatises  on  high- 
way construction,  of  contractors  and 
communities  who  require  men  to  do 
the  higher  grades  of  work  in  this  field, 
and  many  others  who  need  to  be 
brought  into  touch  with  possible 
customers. 

Essential  Independence  of  Edito- 
rial AND  Advertising  Columns 

This  parallelism  between  the  edi- 
torial and  advertising  functions  of  the 
business  paper  involves  cooperation 
between  the  corresponding  departments 
of  the  paper,  but  not  collusion  for  the 
purpose  of  gi%ang  an  advertising  tinge 
to  the  editorial  columns.  A  danger 
with  respect  to  the  latter  does  exist 
and  it  is  a  serious  one.  The  existence 
of  this  danger  has,  in  fact,  been  the 
primary  cause  of  the  development  of 
a  special  code  of  ethics  for  business 
publishers.  And  a  further  reason  for  a 
code  of  ethics  is  that  advertisers  and 
subscribers  may  know  that  the  pub- 
lishers adliere  to  high  standards  which, 
among  other  things,  prevent  improper 
use  being  made  of  the  editorial  columns. 

Of  course,  the  actual  editorial 
standards  of  reputable  business  papers 
have  long  prohibited  the  insertion  of 
disguised  advertising  material  such  as 
"puffs,"  'S\Tite-ups"  and  the  like. 
The  terms  connote  to  the  editorial 
mind  a  group  of  highly  undesirable 
types  of  article.  However,  all  editors 
have  not  applied  the  principle  to  an 
equal  degree  and  a  few  papers  have 
not  appreciated  the  extent  to  which 
their  best  success  depends  upon  com- 
plete independence  of  the  editorial 
and  advertising  columns.  The  papers 
which  have  adliered  to  higher  standards 


have  been  in  the  majority  for  many 
years,  but  they  have  not  attempted  to 
formulate  a  code  of  principles  until 
within  a  few  years  past  because  they 
have  had  no  way  of  functioning  as  an 
industry.  The  fact  is  that  industrial 
publishing  has  recognized  itself  as  an 
industry  for  less  than  two  decades. 
Before  this,  although  individual  papers 
were  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of 
different  branches  of  industry,  they, 
like  the  branches  of  industry  with 
which  they  were  identified,  thought  of 
themselves  as  isolated  units.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  industry  began  to  find 
itself  as  a  national  affair  and,  under 
the  same  centripetal  forces  which  have 
been  drawing  the  several  branches  of 
industry  together,  the  related  business 
papers  have  been  dra^\Ti  together  in 
national  organizations.  These  organ- 
izations have  been  formed  to  assist 
in  the  solution  of  common  problems, 
to  enable  the  publishers  to  stand 
together  where  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges were  involved,  and  to  permit  the 
codification  of  guiding  principles  which 
will  tend  to  elevate  the  standards  of 
service  of  industrial  publications. 

Two  Points  of  View  in  Business 
Publishing 

One  of  the  salient  problems  con- 
nected with  self-improvement  in  this 
business  has  been  to  determine  the 
point  of  view  from  which  industrial 
papers  should  be  published.  One 
might  as  well  frankly  face  the  fact 
that  there  were,  and  are  still,  two 
radically  different  points  of  view. 
From  one,  industrial  publishing  is 
considered  primarily  as  a  business, 
the  service  feature  being  secondary  or 
incidental.  The  other  point  of  \new 
is  that  in  which  the  principal  stress  is 
laid  on  service  to  the  industry  in  all 
its  various  phases,  the  advertising 
being  included  as  part  of  the  service. 
In  this  case,  the  profits  of  the  business 
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are  considered  somewhat  of  a  by- 
product, the  conviction  of  the  pub- 
lisher Ix-ing,  however,  that  good  service, 
intelligently  placed  from  the  business 
standpoint,  ^\^ll  be  sure  to  receive 
financial  reward.  Essentially,  these 
two  jioints  of  \new  in  business  pub- 
lishing are  the  same  as  those  which 
are  met  in  the  individual  citizen  in 
ever>-day  life.  After  all,  what  the 
publisher  and  the  individual  have  to 
sell  is  fundamentally  service. 

There  is  reason,  of  course,  behind 
both  of  these  points  of  view,  and  there 
is  not  so  much  difference  between  them 
as  might  a]>])ear  at  first  sight.  The 
ditference  while  small  is,  however, 
vital.  It  is  one  of  emi)liasis.  Thus 
the  attitude  of  one  publisher  says,  "the 
profits  first,"  even  if  his  words  are 
different.  That  of  the  other  says, 
"the  reader  first,"  whether  he  sub- 
scril)es  to  a  creed  which  formulates  his 
attitude  or  not.  The  latter  is  the 
modern,  progressive  industrial  pub- 
lisher, lie  is  the  one  who  has  been 
forward  in  the  movement  to  raise  the 
stan<lards  of  the  business. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  reasons 
urKJcrlying  the  formulation  of  "Stand- 
ards of  Practice  for  Business  Papers"  ^ 
may  be  inferred.  As  publishers  got 
togetInT  in  their  local  and  national 
associations  to  discuss  their  problems, 
they  felt  the  need  for  some  yardstick 
by  which  to  measure  their  own  per- 
formance along  ethical  lines.  Their 
i<l«'a  was  not  to  ])roduce  a  jKjlice  code 
which  would  permit  the  bringing  of 
transgressors  b<-fore  the  bar  of  in- 
dustrial p\lbli^lling  justice. but  rather  to 
draw  an  outline  of  what  in<lustrial 
publishing  is  at  its  Invst.  The  "code" 
ii.is  U'cn  accepted  in  the  .spirit  in  which 
it  wa.s  (|ra^^^l  and.  in  the  oj)inion  of  lead- 
ingpuliiishersinthisfield.is  accomplish- 
ing its  purpos<-.  A  glance  through  any 
goo<l  indiistrial  paper  today  will  dis- 

'  Sfc  .VpiK-iKiix,  page  29(3. 


close  little  material  in  the  editorial 
columns  that  bears  the  mark  of  dis- 
guised advertising,  and  little  in  the 
advertising  pages  that  is  extravagant 
in  claim  or  derogatory  of  competitors. 

The   Associated   Business   Papers, 
Incorporated 

So  much  by  way  of  a  background 
for  the  "Standards  of  Practice."  Let 
us  now  examine  brieflj^  the  organiza- 
tion which  is  promulgating  them,  the 
Associated  Business  Papers,  Incor- 
porated. This  is  the  outgro"«i:h  of  a 
movement  of  the  industrial  publishers 
to  get  together  nationally,  which  in 
1906  took  the  form  of  the  Federation  of 
Trade  Press  Associations  in  the  United 
States.  As  the  name  of  that  organiza- 
tion indicates,  there  were  already  a 
number  of  local  publishers'  associa- 
tions extant.  These  had  been  formed 
from  time  to  time  to  bring  together  the 
men  engaged  in  this  branch  of  the 
publishing  business  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging  views  and  experience,  at 
the  same  time  enabling  them  to  take  a 
united  stand  where  such  action  would 
be  hel])ful  to  the  industries  which  they 
represented  and  to  their  own  indi- 
vidual industry  as  well. 

At  its  annual  convention  in  1913 
the  Federation  adopted  a  "Declaration 
of  Trade  Press  Principles,""  ten  in 
number,  which  set  forth  frankly  just 
what  business  publishing  was  trying 
to  do  and  what  the  pul)lishers  believed 
to  be  the  essentials  of  good  service, 
fiood  service,  the  "Principles"  stated 
to  be  the  basis  on  which  every  trade 
l)aper  should  build  its  ])usiness.  Such 
was  a  beginning  which  led  naturally  to 
the  "Standards  of  Practice"  w'liich 
were  adopted  by  the  Federation  in 
May,  1914,  and  were  taken  over  by  its 
successor,  the  Associated  Business 
Pai)ers,  Incorporated.  This,  the 
present    association,    was    formed    in 

*  Reprinted  on  page  295. 
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1916,  because  the  Federation  proved 
to  be  too  unwieldy  and  loosely  articu- 
lated an  organization  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  results  in  reasonable  time. 

The  new  association,  however,  built 
upon  the  foundation  laid  by  its 
predecessor,  and  adopted  as  one  of  its 
requirements  of  membership  a  policy 
of  strict  adherence  to  the  "Standards 
of  Practice."  The  association  is  not 
yet  all-inclusive  by  any  means,  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
papers  not  included  in  its  membership 
are  not  willing  to  subscribe  to  the 
"Standards  of  Practice."  Most  of 
them,  indeed,  could  easily  satisfy  the 
association  on  this  score.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, however,  that  a  prominent 
requirement  for  membership  in  the 
"A.  B.  P."  is  acceptance  of  the  code. 
This  fact  gives  to  the  code  the  weight 
of  authority  and  also  establishes  the 
reputation  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers,  Incorporated,  as  an  organiza- 
tion which  maintains  high  standards. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  British  Association  of 
Trade  and  Technical  Journals  also 
has  adopted  "Standards  of  Practice"  ' 
which  are  fundamentally  the  same  in 
spirit  as  those  of  the  American  associa- 
tion, although  differing  in  phraseology. 
This  action  of  the  British  publishers 
and  the  wording  of  their  "Standards" 
indicate  that  the  problems  of  in- 
dustrial publishing  are  much  the  same 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  "Standards  of  Practice" 

The  "Standards  of  Practice  for 
Business  Papers"  of  the  American 
association  are  ten  in  number  and 
characterized  by  their  brevity  and 
practicality.  They  do  not  go  into  the 
philosophy  of  their  subject  but  are 
confined  to  telling  what  to  do  under  all 
circumstances  involving  ethical  con- 
siderations. 

'  Reprinted  in  full  on  page  297. 


The  "Standards"  begin  with  the 
statement  that  the  business  paper  is 
to  be  published  primarily  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  subscriber.  This  simple 
principle  will  serve  as  a  basis  of  settle- 
ment of  many  of  the  trying  problems 
which  arise  in  the  business.  While 
the  subscriber  pays  probably  not  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  issuing 
the  paper,  the  w^hole  paper  is  addressed 
to  him.  The  advertiser  is  willing  to 
furnish  the  other  nine-tenths  of  the  cost 
for  the  privilege  of  reaching  him. 
This  money  is  well  spent,  for  the 
industrial  paper  reaches  a  definite 
class  of  readers  who  are  interested  in 
the  product  of  the  advertiser.  The 
circulation  of  the  paper  is  selective,  in 
that  the  paper  is  subscribed  for,  and 
read  by  people  who  are  looking  for 
specialized  information.  Thus,  while 
in  the  editorial  columns  there  is  nothing 
which  savors  of  advertising,  the  edi- 
torials and  articles  are  directing  the 
thought  of  the  subscribers  along  lines 
which  will  make  them  interested  readers 
of  advertising  also,  if  they  need 
apparatus  or  service.  In  this  way  a 
paper,  while  serving  the  reader  first, 
also  serves  the  advertiser.  And,  ob- 
viously, it  owes  service  of  the  proper 
kind  to  the  advertiser  who  is  paying 
most  of  the  bills. 

The  second  of  the  "Standards" 
calls  for  truth  and  honesty  in  all 
departments.  This  may  seem  trite, 
but  the  responsibility  of  a  business 
paper  for  the  character  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  its  columns  and  in  its 
name  by  its  representatives,  is  so  great 
that  public  commitment  to  this  prin- 
ciple is  desirable  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  responsibility. 

A  logical  sequel  to  this  need  for 
truth  is  that  for  a  distinct  line  of 
demarcation  between  facts  and  opin- 
ion in  the  paper.  This  need  is  recog- 
nized in  the  third  "Standard,"  which 
is,  of   course,  the   rule   in  journalism 
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generally.  The  selection  of  a  v\Titer, 
outside  the  staff  or  within  it,  to 
])repare  articles  on  definite  subjects 
involving  the  expression  of  opinion  is 
naturally  guided  by  the  feeling  of  the 
editor  that  such  expression  is  needed. 
But  o])inion  must  be  expressed  in  the 
author's  name,  or  in  the  department 
of  the  paper  clearly  designated  for  that 
puri>ose.  This  practice  safeguards  the 
])ajx»r  as  well  as  the  subscriber. 

"Pl-ffs"  and  "Write-ups" 

At  one  time  the  publication  of 
"puffs"  and  "write-ups"  in  business 
pai)ers  was  common,  these  terms  being 
used  to  designate  articles  which  were 
inserted  at  the  instigation  of  the  in- 
terests supposed  to  Ix'  benefited  by 
the  insertion.  Advertising  space  was 
sometimes  sold  with  the  understanding 
lliat  the  advertiser  and  his  wares 
would  be  mentioned  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  pai>er.  The  e\ils  of 
the  practice  were  early  recognized  and 
pajR-rs  of  the  ]>etter  class  refused  to 
I>rint  such  material,  pointing  out  that 
as  the  interests  of  the  subscriber  were 
the  ruling  consideration,  no  articles 
could  l>e  accei)ted  which  did  not  con- 
lain  news  of  interest  to  him.  The 
grtiwing  custom  of  refusing  to  print 
"write-ups"  was  embodied  in  the 
fourth  rule  of  the  "Standards  of 
l'ra(  tiee."  This  rule  does  not  imply 
that  descriptions  of  mainifaetured 
devices  anil  names  (»f  mamifaeturers 
are  barred  from  the  editorial  columns. 
S<)  to  do  would  lessen  the  value  of  the 
\m])cT  to  tin'  reader,  for  it  is  as  im- 
iH.rlanl  to  let  him  know  that  new  and 
I>racti(al  devices  and  services  are 
nvaiiabh',  as  it  is  lo  furiiisli  him  with 
the  general  principles  which  .sjiould 
gnuie  him.  To  be  sure  the  person  who 
is  i)repare<l  to  furnish  the  device  or 
JM-rvice  is  also  a  beneficiary  of  such 
''ditorial  mention,  but  he  is  entitled  to 
U-  so,  provided  that  his  benefit   is  a 


by-product  and  not  the  purpose  of  the 
publication.  Under  these  circum- 
stances an  article  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned should  not  be  stigmatized  as  a 
"wTite-up."  It  stands  on  its  literary 
and  technical  or  trade  merits  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  articles  in  the 
paper. 

The  fifth  of  the  "Standards"  relates 
to  the  contents  of  the  advertising 
columns,  which  must,  in  their  way, 
conform  to  certain  definite  require- 
ments, although,  of  course,  the  pub- 
lisher cannot  exert  the  control  in 
detail  here  that  he  can  in  the  editorial 
section  of  the  paper.  However,  when 
an  advertiser  signs  a  contract  for 
advertising  service  he  does  so  with  the 
understanding  that  the  advertisements 
are  to  be  consistent  with  the  interests 
of  the  reader  and  the  rights  of  other 
advertisers.  Wliile  the  publisher  can- 
not guarantee  the  reader  against  loss 
through  following  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  an  advertisement,  he  does 
assume  a  degree  of  responsibility. 
The  reputation  of  the  paper  is  to  some 
extent  behind  every  advertisement 
printed.  With  relation  to  other  ad- 
vertisements in  the  same  or  related 
lines,  each  piece  of  copy  must  stand  on 
its  own  feet  and  not  try  to  magnify  the 
merits  of  what  it  describes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  competitors. 

The  list  of  "Standards"  begins 
with  those  relating  to  the  interests 
of  the  subscriber  and  the  need  for 
truth  and  honesty  in  general.  In  the 
sixth  "Standard"  these  begin  to  be 
more  specific,  in  that  subscriptions 
and  advertising  are  specified  to  be 
solicited  solely  on  the  merit  of  the 
jMiblication.  Such  a  rule  implies  a 
tendency  the  other  way,  namely  to 
use  influences  other  than  the  compel- 
ling force  of  data  to  "get  the  name  on 
the  dotted  line"  of  the  contract.  The 
best  papers,  nowadays,  rely  upon  close 
study  of  the  business  possibilities  in 
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their  fields  to  furnish  facts  upon  which 
advertising  can  be  intelligently  placed. 
They  farther  supply  accurate  circula- 
tion statistics,  classified  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  of  individual  adver- 
tisers, so  that  the  latter  can  visualize 
their  prospective  audiences.  The 
necessity  for  doing  this  is  epitomized 
in  the  seventh  rule  of  the  "Standards." 
The  remaining  three  "Standards" 
have  to  do  with  the  large  questions  of 
competition  and  cooperation.  They 
are  evidence  of  the  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  publisher  that  he  does 
not  live  to  himself,  and  his  subscribers 
and  advertisers  alone;  that  he  is  a  part 
of  industry  and  of  society.  They  set 
for  him  a  high  standard  in  stating  that 
he  is  "to  determine  what  is  the  high- 
est and  largest  function  of  the  field 
which  he  serves,  and  then  to  strive  in 
every  legitimate  way  to  promote  that 
function." 

The  Business  Editors'  Code 

All  of  the  foregoing  relates  to  the 
code  of  ethics  of  the  publisher,  who  of 
course  determines  all  of  the  policies 
of  the  paper,  both  editorial  and  com- 
mercial. The  editors  of  business 
papers,  in  addition,  are  finding  it 
desirable  to  prepare  codes  of  their  own. 
This  movement  is  quite  recent,  dating 
back  only  to  last  summer  when  the  Ed- 
itorial Conference  of  the  New  York  Bus- 
iness Publishers'  Association  adopted 
such  a  code,  with  the  title  "Standards 
of  Editorial  Practice."  *  This  is  an 
elaboration  of  the  editorial  parts  of 
the  publishers '  code,  and  makes  more 
specific  certain  of  its  features  which 
are  only  suggested  therein. 

This  editors'  code  contains  only 
seven  "Standards"  of  which  the  first 
four  are  substantially  like  those  of  the 
publishers'  code.  The  two  following 
relate  to  the  taking  of  a  position  of 
editorial    leadership    in  the   industry 

*  Reprinted  in  full  on  page  296. 


served,  with  a  view  to  bringing  it  to 
higher  levels  of  achievement,  and  to 
the  support  in  the  paper  of  such  worthy 
measures  of  public  interest  as  their 
importance  justifies.  These  principles 
are  in  line  with  the  strong  convictions  of 
leading  editors  that  their  papers  must 
be  positive  forces  in  industry  and  not 
merely  recorders  of  what  has  taken 
place.  They  are  an  expression  of  the 
realization  that  the  occupancy  of  a 
vantage  point  from  which  the  in- 
dustrial developments  can  be  viewed  in 
perspective,  places  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  editors  a  weight  of  responsibility 
for  telling  their  readers  what  they  see. 
The  fact  that  they  reach  large  numbers 
of  readers  who  place  implicit  confidence 
in  what  they  say  gives  these  editors  an 
influence  which  they  should  use  in  the 
correction  of  wrong  tendencies  and 
the  development  of  correct  ones. 

In  these  "Standards"  of  the  editorial 
code  there  is  the  implication  that  a 
paper  which  is  to  succeed  in  this  field 
must  be  one  which  takes  the  initia- 
tive, and  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the 
good  things  that  have  been  done  in 
recent  years  in  industry  can  be  credited 
in  large  part  to  the  efforts  of  the  in- 
dustrial press  editors. 

The  last  "Standard"  in  the  New 
York  editors'  code  has  to  do  with  the 
editorial  interrelations  of  business 
papers.  It  simply  illustrates  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  square  deal  as  applied  to 
this  department,  by  insisting  that 
borrowed  articles  shall  be  credited  to 
the  original  source  and  that  unfair 
competition  shall  be  avoided. 

The  brevity  and  simplicity  of  this 
New  York  code  are  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  excellent  but  elaborate 
code  adopted  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the 
Oregon  State  Editorial  Association,^ 
which  is  said  to  have  hit  what  is 
probably  the  highest  note  that  has 
been  sounded  in  American  journalism. 

^  Reprinted  in  full,  page  283. 
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This  code  is  evidence  that  ne\\-spaper- 
inen  are  stri\'ing  along  the  same  general 
directions  of  ethical  progress  as  the 
industrial  paper  editors.  The  Oregon 
Code  covers  the  following  character- 
istics of  good  journalism:  sincerity, 
truth,  care,  competency,  thoroughness, 
justice,  mercy,  kindliness,  moderation, 
conservatism,  proportion,  public  serv- 
ice and  social  policy.  The  words 
listed  ci)itomize  the  code,  which  has 
within  it  the  whole  philosophy  of  the 
profession,  but  which  needs  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  simplified  version 
that  can  l>e  read  quickly  and  readily 
committed  to  memory. 

Enforcement  of  Codes  for 
Industrial  ruuLisniNG 

Before  closing,  a  word  regarding  the 
enforcement  of  the  codes  of  ethics  in 
industrial  ])ublishing  seems  needed  to 
round  out  the  subject.  These  codes 
are  not  police  codes,  as  was  pointed 
out  earlier.  However,  as  acceptance 
of  them  is  a  condition  of  membershi]) 
in  associations  of  industrial  jniblishers, 
some  way  of  rendering  them  effective 
in  accomj)lishing  their  ])ur])ose  is 
ne<'es.sjiry. 

The  Asscxiated  Business  Pai)ers, 
IncorjMjrated,  has  a  Conunittee  on 
Trade  Practices,  which  receives  and 
a<'ts  upon  comjilaints  of  code  violations. 
The  causes  of  these  c()m])laints,  how- 
ever, can  us.ially  be  removed  by  means 
f)f  informal  conferences  under  the 
auspices  of  the  association's  oflicers. 
The  association  also  has  a  Committee 
on  StaiKlaniizatioii,  which  is  endeavor- 
ing to  outline  i)racticcs  in  accordance 
with  the  co<|c  where  (piestions  arise 
alTe<ling  groups  of  j)aj)iTs.  Further, 
the  jHiblications  of  the  members  are  ex- 
amined from  time  to  time  by  a  Coin- 
mitti"<'  of  Kditors,  to  detect  vir)lations 
of  the  co«|e.  Tlie  carrying  oiit  of  all  of 
tlii.s  work  is,  of  course,  simi)lifie(l  by 
the  watchfulness  of  competing  pajx-rs 


with  regard  to  each  other's  practices. 

But,  undoubtedly,  the  strongest 
influence  in  causing  the  business  papers 
to  adhere  to  the  code,  aside  from  their 
inherent  desire  to  do  so,  is  that  their 
membership  in  the  association  publicly 
commits  them  to  such  adlierence. 
^Vhen  a  paper  is  accepted  for  member- 
ship, it  prints  a  full-page  statement  to 
this  effect  and  includes  the  "Standards 
of  Practice,"  so  that  there  may  be  no 
doubt  as  to  what  the  paper  has  under- 
taken to  do.  Moreover,  to  be  admitted 
at  all,  a  paper  must  already  have 
established  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing. 

The  New  York  Business  Publishers' 
Association  also  has  a  committee  to 
consider  complaints  of  xdolation  of  their 
editorial  code.  This  committee  at 
present  is  not  taking  the  initiative  in 
the  matter  but  stands  ready  to  exert 
its  influence  to  remedy  any  conditions 
which  seem  to  justify  such  complaints. 

Conclusion 

The  fact  that  the  business  paper 
publishers  antl  editors,  as  well  as  the 
newspaper  publishers  and  editors,  are 
codif;ynng  the  ethics  of  their  business 
and  profession  indicates  that  this 
business  and  this  profession  have 
reached  a  state  of  development  where 
there  is  a  wealth  of  experience  to  be 
conserved  and  given  tangibility.  Only 
thus  are  creeds  formulated,  and  a  code 
of  ethics  is  essentially  a  creed. 

Coming  back  to  the  "Standards 
of  Practice"  of  the  Associated  Business 
Pa])ers,  Incorporated,  it  may  be  well  to 
point  out  that  these  serve  several 
practical  ends.  They  enable  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  weak  paper  to  determine 
wherein  the  weakness  lies  and  to 
eliminate  it,  if  this  is  possible.  They 
stimulate  the  publisher  of  the  strong 
pajjcr  to  analyzehis  practices  in  order  to 
detect  the  faults  which  prevent  it  from 
being  even  stronger.  They  safeguard 
all     ()u1»lisliers    against    demands    for 
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special  privileges  in  their  papers  and  en- 
able them  to  explain  to  the  subscriber 
and  the  advertiser  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  fundamentals  of  industrial 
publishing  just  why  their  requests  can- 
not be  granted.     In  addition,  they  have 


an  educational  mission  to  the  young 
people  coming  U])  in  the  business,  who 
need  to  know  why  some  practices  are 
followed  and  others  are  frowned  upon  in 
the  publishing  houses  with  which  they 
are  connected. 


Ethics  of  Accountancy 

By  Edward  P.  Moxey,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  C.P.A. 

Professor  of  Accounting,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

THE  subject  of  ethics  for  the  ac-     Engineers.     In  measuring  the  distinc- 
countunt    is   one    which    has    en-      t ion  between  the  accountant  as  a  mem- 
guged  the  attention  of  the  members  of     ber  of  one  of  the  newer  professions,  as 


that  profession  for  quite  a  number  of 
years.  In  fact,  the  subject  was  one 
of  those  presented  before  the  (Congress 
of  Accountants,  meeting  at  St.  Louis 
in  September,  1904.  Prior  to  that 
time,  however,  definite  rules  of  pro- 
fessional conihict  had  been  formulated 
by  the  accounting  societies  of  England 
for  their  members.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  100.5  a  bill  was  introduced 
into  Parhament  by  the  Government  of 
Tasmania  for  the  regulation  of  the 
profession  of  accountancy  in  that 
colony.  This  bill  made  mention  spe- 
cilically  of  certain  actions  on  the  part 
of  accountants  which  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  unprofessional,  and  the 
practice  of  which  should  render  them 
liable  to  fme,  suspension  or  expulsion. 
.\t  the  ('on\enlion  of  the  American 
.\ssociation  of  Public  Accountants, 
held  at  Si.  Paul,  .Minnesota,  in  Octo- 
ber, l!t()7,  Mr.  .1.  E.  Slerrett,  C.P.A., 
presented  a  paper  on  "Professional 
Ethics"  which  is  the  standard  treatise 
on  thai  subject  today.  This  pa|)er 
was  «lianic1eri/,ed  at  that  time  by 
Mr.  Iloberl  II.  Montgomery,  C.P.A., 
as  one  "which  bids  fair  to  become  a 
classic,"  and  this  prrtphecy  has  indeed 
Ix-en  aiujily  fulfilled.  Mr.  Slerrelt 
called  allention  to  the  f.K  I  that  the 
older  professions  of  law  and  medicine 
had  even  at  that  lime  (1!)07)  made 
considendde  progress  in  the  (le\clop- 
nicnt  «»f  systems  of  professional  ethics, 
und  called  allention  also  to  the  work 
l>oinK  accomplished  along  that  line  by 
the    . American    Iiislitiile  of    l^leetrieal 


contrasted  with  the  lawyer  or  physi- 
cian, Mr.  Sterrett  stated: 

A  lawyer's  real  opinion  of  another 
lawyer,  or  that  of  one  physician  concerning 
another,  is  usually  a  much  more  accurate 
judgment  of  the  man's  character  and 
ahlHty  than  is  indicated  by  the  reputation 
which  he  bears  in  the  community  at  large. 
It  may  be  that  the  opinion  of  the  public 
and  that  of  those  who  know  the  man  from 
the  inside,  as  it  were,  will  coincide.  This 
is  likely  to  be  the  case  with  men  of  good 
ability  and  fine  character,  but  the  sham 
and  the  trickster  are  likely  to  be  weighed 
and  labeled  by  their  professional  brethren 
long  before  their  real  character  is  discovered 
by  outsiders. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  regard 
for  the  good  name  of  his  profession  seals 
the  lips  of  the  professional  man  about 
matters  concerning  others  in  his  own 
profession.  The  physician  considers  it 
quite  unethical  to  pass  harsh  judgment 
upon  his  brother  physician,  except  under 
the  most  urgent  contlitions.  As  account- 
ants endeavoring  to  build  up  professional 
ideals,  we  should  feel  that  the  good  name 
of  our  profession  requires  us  to  avoid  all 
needless  reference  to  the  weaknesses  or 
imperfections  of  other  accountants. 

While  since  that  time  there  have 
been  more  or  less  serious  infringements 
of  the  rules  of  ethics  as  laid  down  for 
the  guidance  of  accountants,  yet  these 
have  been  dealt  with  fairly  and  im- 
|)artially  by  committees  on  professional 
conduct  of  the  American  Association 
of  Public  Accountants  and  of  its 
succes.sor,  the  American  Institute 
of  Accountants.  The  work  of  these 
committees    has    always    tended    to- 
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wards  the  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  profession,  to  the  end  that 
there  shall  be  a  recognition  on  the 
part  of  its  practitioners  as  well  as  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public,  that  all 
who  are  its  members  not  only  are  those 
of  high  professional  attainment,  but 
those  in  whom  the  moral  ideal  exists  in 
more  than  name  only. 

Mr.  John  Alexander  Cooper,  C.P.A., 
also  presented, at  this  same  convention, 
an  excellent  paper  on  the  same  subject, 
in  which  he  divided  his  remarks  under 
the  following  headings: 

First — the  elemental  reasons  that 
justify  the  claim  that  accountancy  is  a 
profession  and  all  that  the  word  implies. 

Second — the  aims  and  ultimate  goal 
for  those  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
accountancy. 

Third — a  statement  of  a  few  classi- 
fied and  tersely  expressed  rules,  that 
may  form  a  proper  basis  for  the 
guidance  of  accountants  in  practice. 

In  defining  a  profession,  Mr.  Cooper 
called  attention  to  the  dictionary 
definition  of  the  term:  "The  calling  or 
occupation  which  one  professes  to 
understand  or  follow;  a  vocation  in 
which  a  professed  knowledge  of  some 
department  of  science  or  learning  is 
used  by  its  practical  application  to  the 
affairs  of  others,  either  in  advising, 
guiding  or  teaching  them,  or  in  serving 
their  interests  or  welfare  in  the  practice 
of  an  art  founded  on  it " :  or,  to  give  the 
same  thought  more  concisely,  "Pro- 
fessed attainments  in  special  knowl- 
edge, as  distinguished  from  mere  skill." 
He  sees  the  services  performed  by  the 
accountant  as  falling  within  the  scope 
of  the  above  definitions,  and  concludes 
that  those  who  engage  in  this  practice 
should  "  promulgate  and  maintain  at  all 
times,  and  that  inflexibly,  those  rules  of 
conduct  which  are  known  to  all  profes- 
sional men  of  lofty  instincts  as  the  key- 
stone that  upholds  the  arch  of  public 
confidence."     He  further  continues: 


There  is  no  profession,  not  excepting 
that  of  the  ministry  or  of  the  law,  in  wliich 
it  is  more  imperative  that  the  practitioner 
be  governed  by  the  highest  code  of  morality, 
than  that  of  pul)lic  accounting.  Great 
as  maybe  the  influence  which  our  profession 
can  and  does  exercise  upon  business  affairs, 
it  is  only  by  strict  observance  of  ethical 
rules  and  right  conduct  that  we  can  hope 
to  pay  the  debt  we  all  owe  to  such  profession 
by  uplifting  and  maintaining  the  highest 
standard,  thereby  bequeathing  to  our 
successors  a  calling  placed  upon  a  higher 
plane  than  when  we  first  embraced  it.  It 
rests  largely  with  this  generation  of  the 
guild,  who  can,  many  of  them,  recall  the 
inception  of  public  auditing  and  accounting 
as  it  is  now  recognized,  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  noble  profession  that  may  justly 
be  called  the  right  hand  of  the  law,  or  on 
the  other  hand,  so  bear  themselves  that 
this  proud  opportunity  will  be  lost  and 
our  term  of  stewardship  wasted. 

The  rules  of  conduct  as  he  sum- 
marizes them  are  expressed  as  follows 
under  the  several  headings  indicated: 

Service 

1.  To  certify  to  statements,  ex- 
hibits, schedules  or  other  form  of 
accountancy  work,  the  auditing  or 
preparation  of  which  was  not  carried 
on  entirely  under  the  supervision  of 
himself,  a  member  of  his  firm,  or  one  of 
the  staff,  is  wrong. 

2.  The  use  of  a  practitioner's  name 
in  professional  work  by  others  than 
partners  or  employes  is  wrong  in  that 
it  implies  deception. 

3.  To  perform  accountancy  work 
payment  for  which  is  by  arrangement 
upon  the  contingency  of  the  result  of 
litigation  or  other  form  of  adjustment 
is  unprofessional. 

4.  The  payment  of  a  commission, 
brokerage  or  other  form  of  inducement 
to  the  laity  from  professional  fees  is 
wrong. 

5.  The  acceptance  of  any  part  of  the 
fees  of  a  lawyer  or  any  commercial 
brokerage,  bonus  or  commission  as  an 
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incident  arising  out  of  a  practitioner's 
service  is  wrong. 

6.  Active  interest  in  a  commercial 
enterprise  while  practicing  as  a  public 
accountant  is  to  be  avoided  as  in- 
compatil)le  with  strict  ethical  principle. 

7.  The  practitioner  should,  wherever 
|K)ssible,  avoid  acting  as  a  trustee  of 
special  funds  or  pools  as  an  incident  of 
his  calling. 

8.  A  i)ra(titi(>ner  should  iixo'ul  serv- 
ing as  a  director  in  corporations  in 
\\hich  he  is  jirofessionallj'  employed. 

1.  I'lHtn  engagement  a  practitioner 
is  in  duty  l)ound  to  tell  his  client  of  all 
foreknowledge  he  may  have  had  touch- 
ing the  matter  under  consideration. 

'i.  Personal  resj)onsil)ility  is  a  funda- 
mental rule  of  the  profession.  A 
practitioner  cannot  screen  himself  from 
the  specific  acts  or  laches  of  his 
employes;  the  responsibilities  are  his 
and  those  of  his  firm. 

;i.  Information  acquired  in  the 
course  of  service  is  privileged  and  in- 
\iolable.  .\buse  thereof  to  the  detri- 
ment of  a  former  client  renders  a  mem- 
lier  suitject  to  the  severest  disci|)line. 

\.  Kd'orls  that  tend  to  in\ite  or 
encourage  leg;il  contest,  or  foster 
further  employment  by  neglect,  manip- 
ulation «>r  unfinished  service,  should  be 
se\('rely  deidi  with;  it  is,  in  fact, 
barm  try. 

.'».  To  reromiiiend  or  advise  clients 
to  a  meiisure  or  course  of  procedure 
that  may  even  indirect  1\-  give  the 
pnictitioner  a  personal  advantage  must 
l)c  considered  as  flagrant  professional 
infidelity  and  misconduct.  It  is 
"maintenance,"  and  is  j)unishablc  as 
such  at  cointuon  law. 

IntcT-VroJessumal 

1.  Depreciation  of  oppoiUMits  in 
contested  matters  is  unprofessional 
nnfl  ethicjdiy  wrong. 


2.  Acceptance  of  an  appointment 
from  which  a  colleague  has  withdrawn 
from  conscientious  motives,  without 
previously  making  direct  inquiry  of 
such  colleague  as  to  the  conditions,  is 
professional  discourtesy. 

3.  Canvassing  the  clients  of  a  col- 
league for  business  is  unprofessional. 

4.  To  recognize  or  affiliate  with  a 
society  that  in  its  charter  title  assumes 
the  words  "Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant," without  warrant  of  law  as 
to  its  membership,  is  wrong,  and  gives 
countenance  to  an  implied  fraud. 

Publicity 

1.  No  professional  accountant  should 
advertise  or  display  his  talents  as  a 
merchant  does  his  wares. 

2.  Professional  cards  should  show  in 
plain  inconspicuous  type  the  name, 
occupation,  and  oflfice  address.  No 
strained  effect  is  consistent  or  dignified. 

3.  The  same  form  of  card  may  be 
used  ill  publications  of  a  recognized 
standard,  such  as  technical  magazines, 
law  periodicals,  etc. 

4.  It  is  not  good  professional  fc^in 
to  solicit  business  through  trade  jour- 
nals, flashy  publications,  programs,  or 
the  daily  press,  especially  under  a 
jiseudonym  or  publisher's  index  mark. 

5.  The  use  of  the  ])ublic  press  in 
discussions  or  essays  on  matters  of 
tecluiical  or  general  interest  is  legiti- 
mate. 

G.  The  use  of  inititds  or  other  in- 
signia as  an  affix  to  a  practitioner's 
name  in  his  business  advertisements 
other  than  such  as  is  recognized  by 
statutory  enactment  in  the  United 
States  or  is  authoritatively  recognized 
in  other  coimtries  is  tmprofessional. 

Corporations 

1.  No  member  should  conceal  his 
jxTsonality  imder  a  corporate  name, 
either  actual  or  fictitious. 

2.  The  skill  and   knowledge  of  the 
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profession  is  individual,  and  cannot  be 
transferred  to  a  corporation,  the 
accruing  goodwill  is  otherwise  lost. 

3.  Success  in  any  professional  career 
is  a  matter  of  personality. 

4.  A  corporation  p<?r  se  cannot 
make  an  audit  ^\  hich  in  the  full  intent 
of  the  service  is  a  judicial  function. 

5.  A  corporation  is  without  honor, 
which  is  the  keystone  of  the  profession. 

6.  Directors  cannot  direct  in  a 
profession  of  which  they  are  not  mem- 
bers. It  is  a  prostitution  of  the 
financial  standing  of  the  directors  and 
stockholders,  leading  to  unfair  compe- 
tition and  prejudiced  decisions. 

7.  The  ultimate  profit  to  the  lay 
stockholder  or  director,  whether  ex- 
pressed tangibly  or  otherwise,  is  an 
illegitimate  gain  or  advantage  which 
the  profession  cannot  countenance. 

8.  In  the  case  of  legal  liability  as  the 
result  of  negligence  or  criminal  per- 
version of  logical  facts  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  practitioner, 
notwithstanding  the  financial  support 
and  control  of  outsiders. 

9.  Assurance  of  secrecy  in  affairs  of 
clients  of  such  corporations  cannot  be 
taken  seriously. 

10.  The  profession  needs  no  control 
or  regulation  from  the  laity;  it  is  not  an 
industry. 

The  work  of  the  Convention  of  1907, 
in  which  the  subject  of  professional 
ethics  was  crystallized,  is  set  forth  in 
Articles  VII  and  VIII  of  the  by-laws 
of  the  Association  which  were  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

ARTICLE  VII 

Suspension  and  Expulsion 

Section  1.  A  state  or  district  society, 
or  any  member-at-large  failing  to  pay 
the  annual  dues,  or  any  subscription, 
assessment,  or  other  sum  owing  by 
them  to  the  association,  within  five 
months  after  such  debt  has  become  due 


shall  automatically  cease  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  this  association. 

Sec.  2.  A  state  or  district  society 
renders  itself  liable  to  be  expelled  from 
the  association  or  to  be  suspended  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  two  years  by  reso- 
lution of  the  board  of  trustees  sitting 
as  a  trial  board,  if,  after  election  to 
membership,  it  (a)  lowers  its  standards 
of  admission  to  membership;  (b)  fails 
to  maintain  its  organization;  or  (c) 
refuses  or  neglects  to  give  effect  to  any 
decision  of  this  association,  of  the 
board  of  trustees  or  of  the  committee 
on  arbitration. 

Sec.  3.  A  member  renders  himself 
liable  to  be  expelled  from  the  associa- 
tion or  to  be  suspended  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  two  years  by  resolution  of 
the  board  of  trustees  sitting  as  a  trial 
board,  if  (a)  he  infringes  any  part  of  the 
rules  of  conduct  of  the  association; 
(b)  is  convicted  of  felony  or  mis- 
demeanor; (c)  is  finally  declared  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  haAC 
committed  any  fraud,  (d)  is  held  by  the 
board  of  trustees  on  the  written  com- 
plaint of  any  person  aggrieved,  whether 
a  member  or  not,  to  have  been  guilty 
of  any  act  or  default  discreditable  to 
the  profession,  or  (e)  is. declared  by  any 
competent  court  or  commission  to  be 
insane  or  otherwise  incompetent. 

ARTICLE  VIII 

Trial  Board 

Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  adjudi- 
cating complaints  or  charges  against 
members  of  the  association  as  provided 
in  Article  VII  the  board  of  trustees 
shall  convene  as  a  trial  board. 

Sec.  2.  Due  notice  shall  be  mailed  to 
the  parties  to  the  cause  by  the  secretary 
at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  the  pro- 
posed session. 

Sec.  3.  A  three-fourths  vote  of  those 
trustees  present  shall  be  necessary  to  a 
decision. 
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Sec.  4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  (sitting 
as  a  trial  board)  may  in  the  exercise  of 
its  discretion  recall,  rescind,  or  modify 
any  resolution  for  expulsion  or  sus- 
pension at  a  meeting  similarly  called 
and  convened  by  a  like  majority  vote 
as  required  in  Section  3  of  this  article, 
provided  that  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  constituting 
such  board  shall  have  been  of  the 
board  that  issued  the  decree  then  being 
reconsidered 

Sec.  5.  Written  notice  of  any  resolu- 
tion for  expulsion  or  suspension  shall 
forthwith  l)e  sent  to  the  member 
affected  thereby  and  to  the  secretary 
or  secretaries  of  the  state  or  district 
society  or  societies  with  which  such 
member  is  affiliated  or  in  which  state 
he  has  his  d<»micile  or  place  of  business. 

These  articles  continued  until  the 
year  l!)lfi  substantially  without  change 
with  the  addition  only  of  Section  6, 
which  reads: 

Sec.  (5.  No  member  shall  take  part 
in  any  effort  to  secure  the  enactment, 
alteration  (jr  aincnthnent  of  any  state 
or  federal  law  aflccting  the  |)rofession 
wit  Ik  ait  gi\  ing  immediate  not  ice  thereof 
to  t  he  secretary  of  this  a.ssociation,  who 
in  turn  shall  at  once  advise  the  secre- 
tary of  the  state  or  district  society 
concerned. 

TiiK   TuKsKNT  Code  of   Ktuk  s  for 

ACCOINTANTS 

In  1J)I()  ihc  .\merican  Associa- 
tion of  riil)lic  Accountants  was  re- 
organized iiiidcr  the  |)resent  title  of  the 
.\tiicrican  Institute  of  Accountants. 
Till'  Institute  while  not  incor|K)niting 
a  code  of  ethics  «ir  rules  of  coiuluct  in 
its  consijtinion  and  by-laws,  nexcrthe- 
less  formally  adopted  a  set  of  rules  of 
professional  conduct,  which  in  its 
present  form  is  :is  follows: 

fl)  A  firm  or  partnership,  all  the 
individual  members  of  which  are 
members  of  the   Iiisiiiuie  (or  in  part 


members  and  in  part  associates,  pro- 
vided all  the  members  of  the  firm  are 
either  members  or  associates),  may 
describe  itself  as  "Members  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Accountants," 
but  a  firm  or  partnership,  all  the  in- 
dividual members  of  which  are  not 
members  of  the  Institute  (or  in  part 
members  and  in  part  associates),  or  an 
individual  practising  under  a  style 
denoting  a  partnership  when  in  fact 
there  be  no  partner  or  partners,  or  a 
corporation  or  an  individual  or  in- 
dividuals practising  under  a  style 
denoting  a  corporate  organization, 
shall  not  use  the  designation  "Mem- 
bers (or  Associates)  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Accountants." 

('2)  The  preparation  and  certifica- 
tion of  exhibits,  statements,  schedules 
or  other  forms  of  accountancy  work, 
containing  an  essential  misstatement 
of  fact  or  omission  therefrom  of  such  a 
fact  as  would  amount  to  an  essential 
misstatement  or  a  failure  to  put 
prospective  investors  on  notice  in 
respect  of  an  essential  or  material  fact 
not  specifically  shown  in  the  balance- 
sheet  itself,  shall  be,  ipso  facto,  cause  for 
expulsion  or  for  such  other  discipline 
as  the  Council  may  impose  upon 
proper  presentation  of  proof  that  such 
misstatement  was  either  wilful  or  the 
result  of  such  gross  negligence  as  to  be 
inexcusable. 

(3)  No  member  shall  allow  any 
person  to  practise  in  his  name  as  a 
public  accountant  who  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Institute  or  in  partnership  with 
him  or  in  his  employ  on  a  salary. 

(4)  No  member  shall  directly  or 
indirectly  allow  or  agree  to  allow  a 
commission,  brokerage  or  other  partici- 
pat  ion  by  the  laity  in  the  fees  or  profits 
of  his  professional  work;  nor  shall  he 
a<'cei)t  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
laity  any  commission,  brokerage  or 
other  participation  for  professional  or 
commercial   business   turned    over  to 
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others  as  an  incident  of  his  services  to 
chents. 

(5)  No  member  shall  engage  in 
any  business  or  occupation  conjointly 
with  that  of  a  public  accountant,  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Executive 
Committee  or  of  the  Council  is  in- 
compatible or  inconsistent  therewith. 

(6)  No  member  shall  certify  to  any 
accounts,  exhibits,  statements,  sched- 
ules or  other  forms  of  accountancy 
work  which  have  not  been  verified 
entirely  under  the  supervision  of 
himself,  a  member  of  his  firm,  one  of 
his  staff,  a  member  of  this  institute  or  a 
member  of  a  similar  association  of  good 
standing  in  foreign  countries  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  Council. 

(7)  No  member  shall  take  part  in 
any  effort  to  secure  the  enactment  or 
amendment  of  any  state  or  federal  law 
or  of  any  regulation  of  any  govern- 
mental or  civic  body,  affecting  the 
practice  of  the  profession,  without 
giving  immediate  notice  thereof  to  the 
secretary  of  the  institute,  who  in  turn 
shall  at  once  advise  the  Executive 
Committee  or  the  Council. 

(8)  No  member  shall  directly  or 
indirectly  solicit  the  clients  or  en- 
croach upon  the  business  of  another 
member,  but  it  is  the  right  of  any 
member  to  give  proper  service  and 
advice  to  those  asking  such  service  or 
advice. 

(9)  For  a  period  not  exceeding  two 
years  after  notice  by  the  Committee  on 
Ethical  Publicity  no  member  or  as- 
sociate shall  be  permitted  to  distribute 
circulars  or  other  instruments  of  pub- 
licity without  the  consent  and  approval 
of  said  committee. 

(10)  No  member  shall  directly  or 
indirectly  offer  employment  to  an 
employe  of  a  fellow  member  without 
first  informing  said  fellow  member  of 
his  intent.  This  rule  shall  not  be 
construed  so  as  to  inhibit  negotiations 
with  any  one  who  of  his  own  initiative 


or  in  response  to  public  advertisement 
shall  apply  to  a  member  for  employ- 
ment. 

(11)  No  member  shall  render  pro- 
fessional service,  the  anticipated  fee 
for  which  shall  be  contingent  upon  his 
findings  and  results  thereof. 

X  comparison  of  these  rules  with 
those  appearing  as  part  of  the  by-laws 
of  the  American  Association  of  Public 
Accountants  discloses  a  number  of 
points  of  similarity.  This  is  especially 
marked  in  the  comparison  of  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  rules  of 
professional  conduct  with  rules  one, 
two,  three,  four  and  six  of  those  of 
professional  ethics  of  the  Associ- 
ation, 

In  the  accountancy  profession,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  older  professions  of  law 
and  medicine,  there  are  those  who  do 
not  adhere  strictly  to  the  rules  of 
conduct  laid  down  for  their  guidance. 
Mr.  Robert  H.  Montgomery  in  the 
latest  revision  of  his  book.  Auditing 
Theory  and  Practice  after  calling  at- 
tention to  the  rules  of  the  American 
Institute  as  above  set  forth,  states 
that  "the  student  of  accounting  and 
the  young  practitioner  should  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  these  recommenda- 
tions and  keep  informed  regarding  the 
development  of  rules  of  ethics  of  the 
profession."  At  the  Convention  of 
the  iVmerican  Institute  of  Accountants, 
held  in  Washington  in  September, 
1921,  considerable  discussion  was  had 
on  the  subject  of  professional  publicity 
through  means  which  were  character- 
ized as  unprofessional.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery on  this  point,  while  he  does  not 
condone  the  violations  of  those  rules 
which  are  intended  to  discourage 
advertising  or  other  forms  of  solicita- 
tion, yet  speaks  of  them  as  violations 
of  good  taste  only,  and  in  no  wise  to  be 
compared  with  the  infractions  of  the 
more  important  rules  dealing  with  the 
relationship  of  the  accountant  to  his 
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client  and  to  the  pul)Uc.     He  suggests  part    of    accountants    which    in    the 

as  a  prcA-entative  of  such  infractions,  certificates   granted   by   many  of  the 

the  necessity  of  emphasizing  and  of  states   to    the  quaUfied   candidate,   is 

developing  to  the  highest  degree  the  placed  above  the  fact  that  such  an  one 

fcelin"  of  moral  responsibility  on  the  has  passed  a  satisfactory  examination. 


The  Profession  of  Commerce  in  the  Making 

By  F.  M.  Feiker 

Vice-President  of  the  MeGraw  Hill  Company,  Inc.  and  sometime  Assistant  to  tlie 
Secretary  of  Commerce 


THERE  are  distinct  indications 
today  of  forces  at  work  in  business 
life  which  can  recreate  the  purposes  of 
commerce  and  set  liigh  standards  for 
the  conduct  of  business  not  only  for 
America  but  for  the  world.  In  hun- 
dreds of  meetings,  across  scores  of 
luncheon  tables,  men  are  discussing 
the  necessity  for  a  new  industrial 
leadership  and  the  opportunity  for  that 
industrial  leadership  in  America,  The 
fine  thing  about  these  discussions  by 
thoughtful  men  is  that  each  sees  in  his 
own  profession  that  opportunity  for 
leadership.  The  la\\yer,  the  engineer, 
the  economist,  the  statesman,  the 
industrialist,  the  banker,  the  manu- 
facturer, the  merchant  and  the  sales- 
man, men  in  all  fields  of  professional 
and  commercial  activity  are  thinking 
in  new  terms  of  their  work,  and  each 
in  a  different  way  is  giving  expression 
to  a  universal  desire.  Each  is  really 
trying  to  answer  the  question,  old  as 
civilization,  which  was  phrased  by 
Dean  Kimball  of  Cornell  when  he  said 
that  we  are  attempting  to  solve  the 
problem,  "What  is  mine  and  what  is 
thine?" 

America  above  all  other  nations  offers 
the  most  fruitful  opportunity  for  a  new 
leadership.  Our  social  structure  is  not 
laid-up  in  a  stratification  of  classes.  It 
is  still  possible  for  a  newspaper  pub- 
lisher to  become  President  of  the  United 
States  and  for  a  steel  mill  hand  to  head 
the  works.  We  are,  as  Americans, 
idealists.  Business  to  us  is  an  end  in 
itself  and  not  merely  a  means  to  an  end. 
The  novelist  in  interpreting  the  social 
responsibilities  of  industry,  usually  to 
its  disparagement,  is  prone  to  overlook 


this  fact.  There  is  something  truly 
American  in  the  possibility  that  a  man, 
only  twenty  years  old,  may  come  to  our 
shores  from  Egypt  and  m  ten  years  be- 
come owner  of  a  factory  and  two  retail 
stores. 

The  ferment  for  a  new  leadership  of 
industry  may  all  be  considered  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  professionalizing 
of  commerce.  We  are,  as  a  nation, 
strong  individualists.  As  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Hoover  has  put  it,  we 
have  a  very  high  individual  efSciency 
in  industry,  but  a  very  low  collective 
efficiency.  Creative  business  men  are 
seeking  for  new  measures  of  value. 
Service  as  a  basis  for  profit-making  is 
coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  true 
motive  for  creative  industry.  Bus- 
iness men  are  establishing  codes  of 
practice  in  all  lines  of  industrial  activity. 
Men  in  business  are  as  human  as  artists 
or  lawyers  or  chemists,  and  the  ethical 
standards  of  men  of  business  are  no 
higher  and  no  lower  than  the  ethical 
standards  of  our  people  as  a  whole. 
What  is  apparent  in  industry,  however, 
is  a  conscious  effort,  a  definite  attempt 
to  make  its  standards  known,  to  put 
commerce  on  a  high  plane,  and  to  base 
creative  industry  on  high  ethical  prin- 
ciples. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  the  brief  span 
of  this  article  simply  to  outline  what 
seem  to  be  very  definite  indicators  of 
the  coming  of  a  new  leadershi])  in 
industry.  The  first  factor  is  youth. 
Broadly  speaking,  our  industrial  and 
commercial  activities  date  from  the 
Civil  War.  Many  businesses  were 
founded  during  that  war  and  with  the 
passing  of  years  these  early  leaders  and 
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their  immediate  successors  are  going 
out  of  business.  This  means  that  a 
large  group  of  men  are  taking  up  the 
reins  of  industry  wiih  a  fresh  view-point 
on  their  resi)onsil)ilities  as  leaders.  As 
a  result  what  nuiv  be  called  a  second- 
generation  vie\\-]K)int  has  come  to 
industry  as  a  natural  step  in  American 
industrial  development.  The  men 
forming  this  new  group,  who  might  be 
listed  by  the  hundreds,  are  the  kind  of 
men  who  made  it  possil)le  for  H.  G. 
Wells  to  sell  in  America  '•2.50,000  copies 
of  his  book,  the  Outline  of  Uistorii,  an 
unjjrecedentedsale  for  a  book  of  history, 
to  1k^  accounted  for  largely  because 
Wells  has  fired  the  imagination  of 
America  and  has  shown  the  relation  of 
America  to  the  world  in  a  new  per- 
si)ective.  In  the  same  way  there  exists 
In  the  American  business  consciousness 
a  great  reservoir  of  idealism  and  creative 
thought  which  may  be  mobilized  in  the 
direction  (jf  ])rofessional  thinking  about 
industry. 

'I'mk  Professional  Character  of 
THE  Trade  Association 

\{  a  (hruier  during  the  Limitation 
of  .\rms  Conference  in  Wasiiington,  a 
witty  Englishman  referred  to  Amer- 
ica as  the  only  nation  where  a  dry 
banc|uet  could  l)e  held  with  any  enthu- 
siasm. In  Ills  humorous  comment  on 
our  national  ])rcdile«tion  for  being 
**j(»in<'rs."  he  ])ut  his  finger  on  a  mech- 
anism in  American  industry,  the  associ- 
ation, which  is  one  of  the  great  forces 
to  Im"  put  to  work  in  i>rofessionalizing 
biisincss,  and  which  in  many  of  its 
activities  has  iiulicatecl  a  recognition  of 
this  opjK»rlunity.  'I'he  trade  associa- 
tion movement  is  a  conscious  effort 
t«»  secure  c«»lh'ctive  action  on  the  part 
of  all  classes  of  men  in  industry.  There 
is  no  exact  count  of  the  number  of 
trade  asscKMations,  In-cause  there  are 
scores  of  local  a.ssociations  in  them.selves 
imafTiIiated  as  national  organizations. 


But  there  are  probably  fifteen  hundred 
technical  societies,  manufacturers' 
associations,  jobbers'  associations  and 
retailers'  associations  of  national  char- 
acter. These  various  associations  and 
societies  are  organized  sometimes  on 
the  basis  of  professional  groups,  some- 
times on  the  basis  of  commodities, 
sometimes  on  the  basis  of  trade  rela- 
tions. We  have  as  a  result  a  vast  num- 
ber of  collective  units  in  industry, 
functioning  on  their  own  problems, 
and,  in  some  instances,  functioning  on 
one  another's  problems.  Many  of  these 
associations  are  grouped  and  operate  in 
a  national  way  through  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Federated  American 
Engineering  Societies,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  and  so  on. 

No  attempt  can  be  made  to  discuss 
the  minutiae  of  the  work  of  these  associ- 
ations. There  are  thirty-five  or  forty 
functional  activities  which  many  of 
them  carry  on,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
this  article  the  interesting  fact  stands 
out  that  sooner  or  later  such  associa- 
tions become  professionally  conscious, 
and  as  soon  as  they  become  profession- 
ally conscious,  they  set  up  for  the  guid- 
ance of  each  member  standards  of  prac- 
tice or  codes  of  ethics  which,  broadly 
speaking,  constitute  a  great  structure, 
with  the  service  motive  as  the  standard 
for  the  conduct  of  the  particular  asso- 
ciation or  organization. 

In  emphasizing  this  phase  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  association  there  is  no 
desire  to  sentimentalize  about  it.  One 
might  .sentimentally  consider  that  the 
fabric  of  industry  is  a  cloth  of  gold,  that 
all  business  is  conducted  on  a  high 
ethical  ])lane.  This  is  obviously  not 
true.  Hut  the  ])oint  to  emphasize  is  the 
conscious  effort  that  is  being  made 
constantly  to  set  up  standards  of  prac- 
tice which  in  themselves  have  an  ethical 
(juality  —  golden  threads  in  our  national 
industrial  fabric. 
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Ethical  structures  in  business  are 
thus  being  reared  through  the  collec- 
tive action  of  trade  associations  and  of 
semi-professional  business  organiza- 
tions of  one  type  or  another.  It  is  a 
trite  saying  among  business  compet- 
itors that  when  they  meet  each  other 
for  the  first  time  through  the  medium 
of  a  trade  association,  the  one  discovers 
that  the  other  no  longer  has  "horns." 
Once  having  established  a  mutual  re- 
spect for  and  sympathy  with  each  other, 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  take  the  next 
step  and  devolve  a  basis  for  compet- 
itive procedure  which  eliminates  the 
waste  to  the  consumer  of  the  cut-throat 
competition  that  tears  down  creative 
enterprise  and  takes  business  scalps 
in  a  truly  savage  fashion. 

Many  semi-business  organizations 
have  put  forces  at  work  also  in  the 
direction  of  establishing  practical  codes 
of  ethics  for  commercial  procedure. 
The  order  of  Rotarians  is  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  such  a  body. 

A  second  great  force  at  work  in  the 
professionalizing  of  industry  is  that  of 
specialized  education  in  the  technical 
and  business  schools  of  the  country. 
Each  year  men  go  into  business  from 
college.  In  the  specialized  schools, 
particularly,  more  and  more  attention 
is  being  given  to  bringing  before  the 
student  the  relation  of  his  specialized 
knowledge  to  the  social  and  industrial 
problems  that  lie  in  the  world  outside 
his  college  walls. 

The  New  Technique  of 
Management 

The  professionalizing  of  the  tech- 
nique of  management  is  an  interesting 
illustration  of  a  distinct  educational 
movement  in  the  field  of  manufac- 
turing. Management  has  gradually 
emerged  through  a  period  of  years  until 
it  has  been  made  a  function  in  industry. 
It  has  become  recognized  pedagogically 
as  the  creative  function  of  relating  the 


capital  invested  in  an  enterprise,  the 
men  who  work  in  the  enterprise,  the 
machinery,  and  the  materials  all  to- 
gether in  order  to  turn  out  a  manufac- 
tured product.  Since  the  Civil  War, 
factory  production  in  America  has 
emerged  from  the  handicraft  stage  and 
has  come  to  be  mass  production,  involv- 
ing the  handling  of  great  groups  of  men, 
of  huge  quantities  of  materials,  of  com- 
plicated processes  of  machinery,  and 
of  money  representing  capital  invest- 
ment. Out  of  this  industrial  move- 
ment have  come  the  systematization  of 
routine,  the  scientific  study  of  processes 
and  methods,  and,  more  recently,  the 
conception  that  the  human  relations 
of  men  in  industry  are  susceptible  of 
the  same  kind  of  analysis  and  thought- 
ful consideration  in  the  mass. 

Ten  years  ago  I  happened  to  be 
associated  in  a  small  way  with  the 
organization  of  one  of  the  courses  in 
industrial  management  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration. I  believe  there  were  ten 
graduates  the  second  year  this  school 
was  established.  In  1921  there  were 
one  hundred  and  eighty.  This  increase 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  is 
another  barometer  of  the  development 
of  the  profession  of  management  as  a 
function  in  industry. 

Again,  in  the  field  of  distribution 
there  is  gradually  emerging  a  type  of 
thinking  in  which  the  technique  is  pro- 
fessional and  not  greatly  different  in 
character  from  that  in  production — the 
technique  of  the  commercial  economist. 
There  is  a  welter  of  ideas  in  regard  to 
"demand  creation"  and  "demand 
supply,"  which  are  the  academic  ex- 
pressions for  selling  and  buying.  The 
analysis  of  the  movement  of  trade, 
the  collection  of  the  statistical  facts 
with  regard  to  trade,  the  attempt  to 
visualize  through  statistics  the  rise  and 
fall  of  business,  all  are  indications  of 
another  attempt  to  introduce  the  pro- 
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fessional  vic^\i)oiiit  into  industry.  The 
"merchandising  man"  of  the  great 
department  store,  the  advertising  agent 
who  is  a  counselor  for  his  chent  in  the 
analysis  of  the  distribution  of  his  prod- 
ucts, botli  are  energized  in  their  work 
by  a  new  conception  of  tlie  ser\-ice  value 
of  their  particular  businesses  and  of  the 
basinesse-s  wliic-li  tliey  serve.  There  is 
a  possil)ility  of  developing  an  entre- 
preneur of  serN-ice. 

Industrial  Journalism   as   a    Pro- 
fessionalizing Force 

Industrial  journalism  at  its  best  is  a 
third  great  force  in  the  development  of 
the  professioiuil  viewpoint  in  industry. 
The  industrial  jiress  is  a  great  force 
for  the  })ractical  education  of  masses 
of  men.  There  is  a  bxisiness  paper 
for  almost  every  trade  and  pro- 
fession. Editors  of  ])usiness  papers 
who  are  leaders  in  thought  find  the 
oi)I)ortunity  to  exjiress  that  leadershij) 
in  teniLs  other  than  mere  re})orting  of 
the  news  of  industry.  The  responsi- 
bility of  the  business  press  goes  deeper 
than  the  gathering  of  news.  It  does 
no  good  to  arou>e  either  the  individual 
or  the  nation  to  action  tndess  there  is 
also  suggested  a  plan  for  turning  this 
action  into  i)raclice.  This  is  an  edu- 
entional  axiom,  and  the  educational 
forci-  of  the  business  ])ress  offers  an 
( )pport  uni t  y  f«  >r  leadershi])  in  the  profes- 
sionalizing  (jf  industry'  which  is  second 
to  no  other  in  raising  the  standards  of 
cotnmereial  praetiee. 

The  leading  e<liti)rs  of  (lie  business 
prcs.s  are  both  a  part  of  their  industry' 
an<i  sj)octators  on  the  side  lines  looking 
over  industry'.  Because  of  their  excep- 
lion.il  p<'r-»onal  aiid  intimalj'  relations 
with  leaders  of  industry  they  jielp  to 
lM)int  out  and  chart  the  way  it  nnist 
follow.  Moreover,  they  have  a  sense 
of  social  n'spon^ibility  to  the  public,  a 
responsibility  whi<-h  i'l  itself  is  a  jjro- 
fe-ssit>nal  conc<>i)tion  of  their  own  work. 


Abraham  Lincoln  believed  in  the 
people.  Opinion  in  this  country  has 
always  been  made  by  the  people.  In- 
dustrial opinion  is  made  by  a  compara- 
tively small  percentage  of  the  hundred 
millions  in  the  country.  The  business 
press  as  a  whole  is  the  voice  of  indus- 
trial opinion,  and  a  responsible  business 
press  is  one  of  the  greatest  forces  for 
})vactical  accomplishment  of  high  ideals 
in  the  world  today. 

The  editors  of  the  business  papers 
have  long  been  conscious  of  this  re- 
sponsibility, and  some  five  years  ago  or- 
ganized an  Editorial  Conference  which 
provides  a  medium  for  the  discussion 
of  the  common  problems  of  industry 
and  for  the  forwarding  of  its  general 
plans.  The  editors  have  established 
detailed  standards  of  practice  for  the 
conduct  of  industrial  journalism,  and 
during  the  last  year  a  course  in  indus- 
trial publishing  has  been  assembled 
and  presented  to  classes  formed  by 
members  of  the  New  York  Business 
Publishers'  Association.  This  course 
is  based  on  high  ideals  of  service  to 
industry. 

Developments  in  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Commerce 

A  new  motivating  force  for  estab- 
lishing higher  commercial  standards  in 
industry  on  the  basis  of  fact  has  fol- 
lowed the  appointment  by  President 
Harding  of  Herbert  Hoover  as  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  ^h'.  Hot)ver  has  set  for  the 
Department  of  Commerce  a  high  stand- 
ard of  service  as  a  measure  of  its  rela- 
tion to  industry,  and  in  setting  that 
standard  of  service  has  already  made 
possible  the  coordination  of  nuiny  of 
the  constructive  purposes  of  the  trade 
association  and  given  new  strength  of 
purpose  to  the  professional  character 
of  such  associations. 

This  basis  for  professional  conduct 
of   associations    and   of   the    business 
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wliicli  they  represent  is  the  very 
practical  truth  that  business  pohcies, 
both  for  the  individual  industries  and 
for  our  national  economic  program, 
should  be  founded  upon  fact  and  not 
upon  opinions.  As  a  basis  for  estab- 
lishing these  professional  facts  with 
regard  to  industry,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  been  reorganized  with 
special  reference  to  the  collection  of 
statistics,  the  promotion  of  foreign 
trade,  and  the  carrying  forward  of  pro- 
grams for  the  elimination  of  waste  in 
industry  through  the  elimination  of 
excess  variety  in  manufactured  prod- 
ucts and  the  simplification  and  stand- 
ardization of  sizes  and  parts.  Contact 
committees  have  been  formed  in  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  trade  associ- 
ations and  technical  bodies.  These 
contact  committees  are  at  work  on  pro- 
grams which  provide  a  basis  for  a  com- 
mon understanding  between  industries 
and  the  opportunity  for  a  wider  educa- 
tion as  to  the  possibilities  of  collective 
action  in  industry. 

The  impulse  for  this  development 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  comes 
out  of  industry  itself,  and  not  from  the 
Department  into  industry,  and  is 
another  indication  of  the  movement  in 
business  which  I  have  called  the  "pro- 
fessionalizing of  industry." 

The   Integrity   of  American 
Business 

Business  needs  no  apologies.  Ameri- 
can business  at  heart  is  sound  in  the 
same  degree  and  for  the  same  reasons 
that  the  nation  itself  is  sound.  Indi- 
vidually, American  business  men  set 
high  standards  for  themselves  in  a  very 
practical  way.  Specifically,  if  you  ask 
any  so-called  successful  business  man 
what  he  looks  for  first  in  hiring  his  asso- 
ciates, he  will  either  answer  directly  in 
terms  of  character  or  picture  his  speci- 


fications in  such  a  way  that  character 
is  very  evidently  the  thing  he  is  trying 
to  get  at.  That  the  essential  quality 
of  individual  integrity  and  character 
is  the  basis  for  creative  business  enter- 
prise is  shown  by  the  fact  that  once  a 
man  stumbles  in  full  view  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  whole  structure  of  business  he 
may  have  reared  tumbles  to  the  ground 
because  he  will  no  longer  be  trusted. 
There  are  legendary  tales  of  so-called 
big  business  men  whose  "private 
morals  and  personal  ethics  Avere  their 
own  business,"  but  we  have  had  many 
illustrations  of  the  fact  that  masterful- 
ness in  business  can  be  attained  and 
held  only  by  the  sweetness  and  sound- 
ness  of  personal  morality. 

It  is  the  collective  expression  of  high 
ethical  standards  for  the  individual 
which  is  the  foundation  for  the  profes- 
sional standards  of  men  acting  in 
groups.  The  structure  of  business 
itself  rests  on  credit,  which  is  nothing 
in  the  world  but  a  collective  apprecia- 
tion of  character. 

American  industry  of  the  future,  with 
a  new  vision  of  service  expressed  in  the 
practical  terms  of  the  professionalizing 
of  industry,  is  the  hope  of  a  recon- 
structed social  and  industrial  fabric. 
The  United  States  of  America  may 
leave  an  impression  on  civihzation  dif- 
ferent in  character  from  that  made  by 
any  other  nation  and  moving  the  world 
forward  in  a  way  that  no  other  nation 
has  done.  America's  expression  in 
civilization  must  be  essentially  com- 
mercial. We  are  a  commercial  nation. 
But  there  is  nothing  cheap  in  this 
conception.  We  have  high  ideals  for 
commerce.  We  are  creators  and 
dreamers.  Rome  left  its  imprint  on 
civilization  in  war;  Greece,  in  art. 
America  can  leave  its  imprint  in  the 
new  sense  of  service  which  finds  expres- 
sion through  commerce  and  industry. 
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The  Canons  of  Commercial  Ethics 

By  J.  H.  Tregoe 

Sccrctarv-Treasurer,  National  Association  of  Credit  Men 


/^AVEAT  KMPWR  as  a  principle 
W  of  merchaiulising  grew  from  the 
nature  of  trading  in  its  early  stages. 
When  the  seller  of  commodities  dis- 
played them  at  fairs  held  in  certain 
countries  and  at  certain  periods  and  the 
buyers  congregated  at  these  fairs  for  the 
purj)ose  of  hargaining  and  ])urchasing, 
the  touch  between  the  two,  though  im- 
mediate in  one  sense,  was  in  reality 
very  remote.  The  buyers  and  sellers 
might  meet  once  and  never  again. 

The  proi)er  princi])le,  therefore,  for 
the  buyer  to  follow  was  the  tN^pe  of 
caution  expressed  in  caveat  emytor. 
Buying  and  selling  was  largely  re- 
garded as  a  field  where  shrewd  and 
shar])  ])ractices  ruled,  and  where  the 
one  most  skilled  in  such  practices 
reai)ed  the  largest  material  rewards. 
The  relationship  between  buyer  and 
.seller  was  a  cold  one  and  a  community 
of  interests  between  tliem  was  not  felt 
to  exist. 

The  industrial  rcvohitioii  brought 
with  it  a  change*  in  tlic  relationshi]) 
iM'twerri  bu>er  and  scMcr.  Manufac- 
turing on  a  large  scale  resulted  in 
distribution  on  a  large  scale.  With  the 
geographical  separatif)n  of  .seller  and 
buyer  that  followed  this  large-scale 
manufacturing  and  large-scale  distribu- 
tion, commerce  done  on  the  ])rinci])lc  of 
caveat  emptor  was  on  a  jjrecarious  basis. 
Selling  and  buying  nee<led  a  confidence 
and  warmth  which  the  ])rinci])lc  of 
caveat  emptor  did  not  supply,  (ioods 
coulil  not  move  fn«ly  if  the  buyer  had 
coiitimially  "tt)  beware."  The  com- 
pulsion WHS  laid  on  the  seller  to  make 
his  goods  of  such  (piality  as  to  remove 
the  suspicion  of  the  buyer  and  to  insure 
his  confulfMuc  in  the  goods.  Thus, 
then-  devcloiK-d  the  trade  mark  that 


today  extends  not  only  to  individual 
sellers,  but  to  whole  communities  and 
countries. 

With  large-scale  manufacturing  and 
distribution  came  the  increased  use  of 
credit.  Since  credit  is  based  on  con- 
fidence, commerce  based  on  credit 
could  expand  only  as  those  engaged  in 
it,  both  buyers  and  sellers,  cooperated 
with  one  another  to  insure  mutual 
confidence. 

Credit  is  so  directly  related  to  com- 
merce and  is  so  susceptible  of  misuse 
and  flagrant  abuses  that  the  National 
Association  of  Credit  Men  some  years 
ago  became  convinced  that  certain 
ethical  principles  should  be  laid  down 
for  the  control  of  commerce,  and  from 
year  to  year  they  have  formulated 
canons  of  commercial  ethics.  These 
canons  have  now  reached  twelve  in 
number.    They  are  as  follows: 

Canons  of  Commercial  Ethics 

Canon  No.  1. — It  is  improper  for  a  busi- 
ness man  to  participate  with  a  lawyer  in 
the  doing  of  an  act  that  would  be  improper 
and  unprofessional  for  the  lawyer  to  do. 

Canon  No.  2. — It  undermines  the  integ- 
rity of  business  for  business  men  to  support 
lawyers  who  indulge  in  unprofessional  prac- 
tices. The  lawyer  who  will  do  WTong  things 
for  ONE  business  man  injures  all  busi- 
ness men.  He  not  only  injures  his  profes- 
sion, hut  he  is  a  menace  to  the  business 
eoinnuinity. 

Canon  No.  3. — To  jjunisli  and  expose  the 
guilty  is  one  thing;  to  help  tlie  unfortunate 
l)ut  innocent  debtor  to  rise  is  anotlier;  but 
both  duties  are  equally  important,  for  both 
duties  make  for  a  higlier  moral  standard  of 
action  on  the  part  of  business  men. 

Canon  No.  4- — In  times  of  trouble,  the 
unfortunate  business  man  has  the  right  to 
ai)j)eal  to  his  fellow  business  men  for  advice 
and   assistance.     Selfish  interests  must  be 
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subordinated  in  .such  a  case,  and  all  must 
cooperate  to  help.  If  the  debtor's  assets 
are  to  be  administered,  all  creditors  must 
join  in  cooperating.  To  fail  in  such  a  case 
is  to  fall  below  the  best  standards  of  com- 
mercial and  association  ethics. 

Canon  No.  5. — The  pledged  word  upon 
which  another  relies  is  sacred  among  l)usi- 
ness  gentlemen.  The  order  for  a  bill  of 
goods  upon  which  the  seller  relies  is  the 
pledged  word  of  a  business  man.  No  gentle- 
man in  business,  without  a  reason  that 
should  be  satisfactory  to  the  seller,  may 
cancel  an  order.  He  would  not  ask  to  be 
relieved  of  his  obligation  upon  a  note  or 
check,  and  his  contracts  of  purchase  and 
sale  should  be  equally  binding.  The  techni- 
cal defense  that  he  has  not  bound  himself 
in  writing  may  avail  him  in  the  courts  of 
law,  but  not  of  business  ethics. 

Canon  No.  6. — Terms  of  sale  as  a  part  of 
a  contract  touching  both  net  and  discount 
maturity,  are  for  buyer  and  seller  alike 
binding  and  mutual,  unless  modified  by  pre- 
vious or  concurrent  mutual  agreement. 

No  business  gentleman  may,  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  contracts,  seek  small  or 
petty  advantage,  or  throw  the  burden  of  a 
mistake  in  judgment  upon  another,  but 
must  keep  his  word  as  good  as  his  bond,  and 
when  entering  into  a  contract  of  sale  faith- 
fully observe  the  terms,  and  thus  redeem 
the  assumed  promise. 

Canon  No.  7. — It  is  always  improper  for 
one  occupying  a  fiduciary  position  to  make 
a  secret  personal  profit  therefrom.  A  mem- 
ber of  a  creditors'  committee,  for  example, 
may  not,  without  freely  disclosing  the  fact, 
receive  any  compensation  for  his  services, 
for  such  practices  lead  to  secret  preferences 
and  tend  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  busi- 
ness men  in  each  other.  "No  man  can  serve 
two  masters." 

Cayion  No.  8. — The  stability  of  com- 
merce and  credits  rests  upon  honorable 
methods  and  practices  of  business  men  in 
their  relations  with  one  another,  and  it  is 
improper  for  one  creditor  to  obtain  or  seek 
to  obtain  a  preference  over  other  creditors 
of  equal  standing  from  the  estate  of  an  in- 
solvent debtor,  for  in  so  doing  he  takes,  or 
endeavors  to  take,  more  than  his  just  pro- 
portion of  the  estate  and  therefore  what 
properly  belongs  to  others. 
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Canon  No.  9. — Cooperation  is  unity  of 
action,  though  not  necessarily  unity  of 
thought.  When  the  administration  of  an 
insolvent  estate  is  undertaken  by  the 
creditors  through  friendly  instrumentalities, 
or  when,  after  critical  investigation,  credi- 
tors representing  a  large  majority  of  the 
indebtedness  advise  the  acceptance  of  a 
composition  as  representing  a  fair  and  just 
distribution  of  a  debtor's  assets,  it  is  unco- 
operative and  commercially  unethical  for  a 
creditor  to  refuse  the  friendly  instrument 
or  the  composition  arbitrarily  and  force 
thereby  a  form  of  administration  that  will 
be  prejudicial  and  expensive  to  the  interests 
of  everyone  concerned. 

Canon  No.  10.— Our  credit  system  is 
founded  on  principles,  the  underlying  ele- 
ments of  which  are  cooperation  and  reci- 
procity in  interchange.  AMien  ledger  and 
credit  information  is  sought  and  given  in  a 
spirit  inspiring  mutual  confidence,  a  potent 
factor  for  safety  in  credit  granting  has  been 
set  at  work. 

The  interchange  of  ledger  and  credit  in- 
formation cannot  fulfill  its  best  and  most 
important  purposes  unless  guarded  with 
equal  sense  of  fairness  and  honesty  by  both 
the  credit  department  that  asks  for  the  in- 
formation and  the  credit  department  that 
furnishes  it. 

Recognizing  that  the  conferring  of  a  bene- 
fit creates  an  obligation,  reciprocity  in  the 
interchange  of  credit  information  is  an 
indispensable  foundation  principle;  and 
a  credit  department  seeking  information 
should  reciprocate  lA'ith  a  statement  of  its 
own  experience  in  the  expectation  of  getting 
the  information  sought;  and  a  credit  depart- 
ment of  which  information  is  sought  should 
respond  fairly  and  accurately  because  the 
fundamentals  of  credit  interchange  have 
been  observed  in  the  manner  the  request 
was  made  of  it. 

Failure  to  observe  and  defend  this  prin- 
ciple would  tend  to  defeat  the  binding  to- 
gether of  credit  grantors  for  skilful  work — a 
vital  principle  of  the  credit  system — and 
make  the  offending  department  guilty  of 
an  unfair  and  unethical  act. 

Canon  No.  11. — The  foundation  princi- 
ple of  our  credit  structure — cooperation — 
should  dominate  and  control  whenever  the 
financial  affairs  of  a  debtor  become  insoU 
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vent  or  involved,  that  ec|u:ility  thereby  may 
l)e  assured  to  the  creditors  themselves  and 
justice  to  the  debtor. 

The  control  of  any  lesser  principle  pro- 
duces waste,  diffusion  of  effort  and  a  sacri- 
fice of  interests,  material  and  moral,  with 
a  separation  of  creditor  and  debtor  that  is 
offensive  to  the  best  laws  of  credit  proced- 
ure. 

Coiiperation  and  unity  save,  construct 
and  prevent;  therefore,  individual  action 
|iursued  regardless  of  other  interests  in  such 
situations,  whether  secretly  or  openly 
expressed  by  either  creditor  or  debtor,  is 
unwise  and  unethical. 

Canon  Xo.  12. — The  healthy  expansion 
of  eonunerce  and  credits,  with  due  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  their  stability  and 
licalthfulness,  demands  an  exact  honesty  in 
all  of  tlie  methods  ajid  practices  upon  which 
they  are  founded.  Advertising  is  an  im- 
portant feature  in  business  building;  it 
should  represent  and  never  misrepresent; 
it  should  win  reliance  and  never  cover  de- 
ceit; it  sliould  be  the  true  expression  of  the 
conHiuHlity  or  the  service  offered.  It  must 
l>e  dei-med,  therefore,  higlily  imi)roper  and 
unethical  for  advertisements  to  be  so 
phra-sed  or  expressed  as  not  to  present  real 
facts,  and  either  directly  or  by  imi)lication 
to  mislead  or  deceive.  In  this  department 
the  finest  sense  of  honesty  and  fairness  must 
Iw  i)res<'rvvd,  and  the  right  relations  of  men 
with  one  another  in  commerce  and  credits 
<h'arly  jtn'servcd. 

These  canons  are  larfi;ely  self-cx])lan- 
alory  to  anyone  familiar  with  business, 
Imt  SI  ref,'r()ui)ing  of  them  with  some 
<-oinments  may  .serve  to  hrin^  out  the 
standing  evils  against   whicii  they  are 

liirerlrd. 

1  h<'  WyA  t\\(i  canons  bring  out 
str(ingl\-  the  ]K)int  thai  the  business 
man  should  not  j):irt  i(i])ate  with  a  law- 
yer in  any  act  which  it  is  iiupr()]Kr  iiinl 
unprofessional  for  tin*  lawyer  to  ])cr- 
form.  It  is  emi)hasi7,ed  in  these  two 
canons  that  the  integrity  of  business 
is  undermined  li\-  im|)ro])er  jiractices 
of  thi.s  tyj)e  and  that  the  lawyer  who 
will  do  for  one  business  man  an  im- 


proper thing  will  do  it  for  all  business 
men. 

Canons  3  and  4  are  designed  to  re- 
move a  lack  of  cooperation  and  organ- 
ized effort  in  the  prosecution  of  com- 
mercial crime  and  in  the  helping  of 
worthy  debtors.  To  those  familiar 
with  the  dangers  to  business  that  result 
from  lack  of  cooperation  among  credi- 
tors in  dealing  with  their  debtors  these 
canons  need  no  further  comment. 

Canons  5  and  6  plead  for  the  sanctity 
of  contractual  obligations  and  condemn 
the  violation  of  them.  Cancellations, 
the  taking  of  unearned  discounts  and 
other  violations  of  contract  come  under 
this  head.  The  fundamental  element  of 
all  trade  is  the  contract  w^hich  sliould  be 
equally  binding  both  upon  the  seller 
and  the  buyer.  Briefly  stated,  the 
American  business  man  should  deliver 
what  he  sells  and  take  what  he  buys. 

Canons  7,  8,  9  and  11  are  appeals  for 
further  cooperation  among  creditors. 
They  condemn  the  violations  of  trust, 
the  existence  of  secret  preferences  by 
whicli  certain  creditors  obtain  advan- 
tages over  others.  The  observance  of 
these  canons  make  for  stability  of  busi- 
ness and  for  the  insurance  of  justice 
to  both  creditors  and  debtors. 

Canon  10  is  an  appeal  for  the  ob- 
servance of  confidence  in  connection 
with  the  interchange  of  ledger  and  credit 
experience.  The  stability  of  credit 
depends  upon  the  widest  cooperation 
in  the  giving  of  credit  experience.  A 
reciprocal  obligation  exists  between 
creditors  in  the  giving  of  this  experi- 
(Micc  and  the  absence  of  such  coopera- 
tion can  only  result  in  harm  to  credit 
and  to  business. 

Canon  VI  is  an  appeal  for  honest 
advertising.  The  relation  of  adver- 
tising to  credit  may  seem  at  first  glance 
remote,  but  a  consideration  of  this 
relationshi])  shows  how  closely  advertis- 
ing and  credit  are  linked.  Confidence, 
whicli   is  the  basis  of  credit,   is   de- 
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stroyed  if  commodities  fail  to  measure 
up  to  the  representations  of  them. 

That  the  stability  of  commerce  rests 
upon  the  observance  of  such  canons  is 
apparent  to  anyone  with  l)usiness  ex- 
perience.    The  promulgation  of  them 


and  tlieir  backing  l)y  the  organized 
power  of  the  credit  men  of  the  National 
Association  cannot  but  result  in  higher 
standards  of  business  ])ractice  and  thus 
in  a  service  not  only  to  business  but  to 
the  whole  social  community. 


History  and  Present  Status  of  the  *'Truth-in- 
Advertising- "  Movement 

As  Carried  on  by  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  CKibs  of  the  World 

By  Herbert  W.  Hess 

Advertising  and  Salesmanship  Department,  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce, 
University  of  Pennsylvania 


AN  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
creative  processes  at  work  in 
modern  advertising  efforts  to  establish 
practices  of  truth  and  integrity  in 
relations  between  producer,  seller  and 
the  public,  necessitates  a  review  of  the 
different  stages  from  the  non-organized 
effort  to  the  present-day  organized 
movement  known  as  "Truth-in-Ad- 
vertising."  The  stages  are  three  in 
number:  First,  the  unscientific  day, 
before  1895,  when  fraudulent  adver- 
tising was  everywhere  countenanced, 
with  occasional  state  laws  passed  in  an 
attempt  to  get  at  flagrant  violations; 
second,  the  semi-scientific  period,  from 
1893  to  1911,  when  standards  were  in 
the  making  and  when  evils  were  being 
clearly  defined;  third,  the  beginning  of 
a  scientific  period,  from  1911  to  the 
present,  when  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  succeeded  in  organizing 
and  financing  its  Vigilance  Committee 
with  a  definite  program  to  encourage 
first  and  to  compel  afterwards — 
"  Truth-in-Advertising." 

The  birth  of  "Truth-in-Advertising" 
can  be  clearly  seen  as  a  natural  part  of 
orderly  evolution  in  the  making  of 
advertising    history,    when    once    our 


modern  concept  of  advertising  is 
clearly  defined.  Let  us  review  its 
significance.  Advertising  has  rightly 
been  called  a  business  force.  It  is  a 
force  the  dynamics  of  which,  through 
the  cumulative  power  of  its  organized 
ideas,  nullifies  the  customs  of  ages  and 
breaks  down  the  barriers  of  individual 
habits  of  limited  thinking.  It  works 
for  the  future  and  establishes  concepts 
related  to  higher  standards  of  living. 
It  is  at  once  destroyer  and  creator  in 
the  process  of  the  ever-evolving  new. 
Its  constructive  effort  is  to  sui)er- 
impose  new  conceptions  of  individual 
attainment  and  community  desire. 
Advertising  plays  near  the  heart  of 
humanity,  for  it  touches  the  main- 
spring of  individual  ambition  and  group 
desire.  It  is  one  of  the  creative  mecha- 
nisms of  our  day,  involving  individual 
and  group  aspirations.  It  is  at  once 
master  and  servant  of  those  who 
wield  its  power.  It  is  a  master  when 
it  sets  the  energy  impulse  of  man 
toward  the  realization  of  wishes,  de- 
sires and  wants.  It  is  a  servant  of  the 
individual  advertiser  when,  through 
its  form,  it  speaks  the  right  word  at 
the  right  time,  in  the  right  place,  and 
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in  the  riglit  mood.  And  it  is  at  this 
particular  juncture  of  advertising 
analysis  and  modern  experience  that 
the  "Truth"  concept  wa-s  born. 

Some  business  enterprises  through 
opportiniism  involving  unfair  profits 
and  deceptive  practices,  liave  shied  at 
ethics  and  liave  been  false  and  unfair 
in  their  advertising  appeal.  Caveat 
emptor  might  have  been  a  necessary- 
slogan  invcjlving  the  instinct  of  self- 
preser\-ation  when  business  was  whim, 
caprice,  childish  wonder  and  greed; 
in  other  words,  unscientific.  But  with 
the  onrush  of  scientific  thinking  into 
the  affairs  of  daily  business,  somehow 
conscience  began  to  find  its  techniciue. 
To  the  wonder  of  the  strong  and  more 
efficient,  there  began  to  dawn  in  their 
consciousness  a  conviction  that  modern 
l)Usines.s  not  only  miyhf  but  mii.st 
become  strong  in  its  demands  for 
truthfulness  in  advertising  practices. 

These  first  sentiments  as  a  result  of 
the  })revi()us  "hit  and  miss"  concep- 
tions of  action  for  the  suppressicm  of 
fraudulent,  misleading,  exaggerated 
and  indecent  advertising,  are  aptly 
d('><cribed  by  John  Irving  Romer  in 
Priutvrs'  Ink  of  June  29,  189.'3,  as 
follows: 

Till'  only  criticisni  of  the  Boston  Con- 
Vfiitioii  lliat  liH,s  hccn  licanl  anywJR're  is 
that  it  (lid  not  present  a  definite  plan  for 
tlu-  elimination  of  objectionable  forms  of 
udwrtisinn.  Critics  said,  and  say  today, 
"\Miat  <I(M'S  all  tliis  talk  about  a  hif^her 
«-thical  tone  in  advertising  amount  to? 
How  cim  lh«-  offcnihTS  be  a'achcd?"  IIoiu'sl 
men  will  <<tntinu('  to  be  honest  and  dis- 
h<in«-st  men  will  continue  to  follow  their 
devious  melhtMis,  laii^hiii^  in  tlieir  sleeves 
at  tliose  who  seek  to  aeeomplisli  reloruis 
hy  men-  preaeliments. 

It  is  as  if  nTormers  went  up  .iiid  down  the 
land  fienouneinj;  burglary,  ^'ou  can  get 
W)  p«T  <ent  of  the  public  to  agree  witli  you 
tluit  burglary  is  a  very  wicked  tiling  and 
.sliould  be  suppn-ssed.  Hut  tlu"  one  |)er 
rent  will  hreak  into  your  house  at   night 


and  walk  off  with  your  solid  silver — that  is, 
iinless  there  is  a  law  which  makes  burglary  a 
crime,  and  a  police  force  that  will  enforce  law. 
Can  the  power  of  the  law  be  invoked  to 
eradicate  dishonest  advertising?  If  so, 
can  a  police  force  be  marshaled  which  will 
make  the  law  effective? 

Thus  was  sentiment  beginning  to 
gather  in  the  year  1893.  In  reviewing 
the  evolutionary  processes  involved  in 
the  establishment  of  higher  and  better 
practices  in  modern  advertising,  it  is 
only  right  that  we  characterize  the 
lack  of  faith  on  the  part  of  our  fore- 
fathers as  due  to  their  ignorance  of  the 
fructifying  power  of  science  to  render 
a  livelihood  to  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  people.  It  seems  as  if  the 
modern  tendency  to  establish  relations 
based  on  the  idea  of  honesty  is  because 
we  are  beginning  to  find  productivity 
to  be  possible  within  the  constitution 
of  natural  laws  and  sciences.  These, 
working  together  render  riches  in 
abundance  to  those  whose  courage 
is  maintained  throughout  the  selling 
process. 

Thus  conscience  and  science  become 
one  in  a  healthy  struggle  to  realize 
individvud  andiitions.  That  the  type 
of  thinking  of  the  "pre-truth"  days 
was  childish  and  magical  in  its  reaction 
to  life  can  be  readily  appreciated  by 
the  following  advertisements  of  the 
sixteenth  century: 

Loss  of  Memory,  or  Forgetfulness, 
certainly  cured  by  a  grateful  electuary 
peculiarly  adapted  for  that  end;  it  strikes 
at  th(>  primary  source,  which  few  apprehend, 
oi'  forgetfulness.  makes  the  head  clear  and 
easy,  the  spirits  free,  active,  and  undis- 
turbed, corrol)orates  and  revives  all  the 
noble  faculties  of  the  soul,  sucli  as  thought, 
judgment,  apprehension,  reason  and  mcm- 
<try.  which  last  in  i)articular  it  so  strengthens 
as  to  render  that  faculty  exceeding  {juick 
and  good  l)cyond  imaginaticm;  thereby 
enabling  those  whose  memory  was  before 
almost  totally  lost,  to  remember  the 
minutest  circumstances  of  their  affairs,  etc. 
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to  a  wonder.  Price  2s.  Gd  a  pot.  Sold 
only  at  Mr.  Payne's,  at  the  Angel  and 
Crown,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  with 
directions. 

Since  so  many  upstarts  do  daily  publish 
one  thing  or  other  to  counterfeit  the 
original  strops,  for  setting  razors,  penknives, 
lancets,  etc.,  upon,  and  pretend  them  to  be 
most  excellent;  the  first  author  of  the  said 
strops,  does  hereby  testify  that  all  such 
sort  of  things  are  only  made  in  imitation  of 
the  true  ones  which  are  permitted  to  be 
sold  by  no  one  but  Mr.  Shipton,  at  John's 
Coffee  House,  in  Exchange  Alley,  as  hath 
been  often  mentioned  in  the  Gazettes,  to 
prevent  people  being  further  imposed  upon. 

An  opposition  notice  appeared  short- 
ly afterwards  in  the  Daily  C  our  ant  of 
January  11: 

The  right  Venetian  Strops,  being  the 
only  fam'd  ones  made,  as  appears  by  the 
many  thousands  that  have  been  sold, 
notwithstanding  the  many  false  shams  and 
ridiculous  pretences,  as  "original,"  etc., 
that  are  almost  every  day  published  to 
promote  the  sale  of  counterfeits,  and  to 
lessen  the  great  and  truly  wonderful  fame 
of  the  Venetian  Strops,  which  are  most 
certainly  the  best  in  the  world,  for  they 
will  give  razors,  penknives,  lancets,  etc., 
such  an  exquisite  fine,  smooth,  sharp  exact 
and  durable  edge,  that  the  like  was  never 
known,  which  has  been  experienced  by 
thousands  of  gentlemen  in  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  Are  sold  only  at 
Mr.  Allcraft's,  a  toy  shop  at  the  Blue  Coat 
Boy,  against  the  Royal  Exchange,  &c.  &c. 

An  editor  of  one  paper  even  in  these 
earlier  days  must  have  had  remorse  of 
conscience  as  is  indicated  in  the 
following: 

Pray,  mind  the  half  sheet.  Like  lawyers, 
I  take  all  courses.  I  may  fairly;  who  likes 
not  may  stop  here. 

A  second  stage  in  the  development 
of  better  advertising  practices  was  an 
attempt  in  the  year  1911  to  discover 
whether  or  not  the  common  law  could 
be  made  to  bring  a  violator  to  terms. 


H.  D.  Nims  in  Printers"  Ink  of  1911 
touches  upon  this  aspect  in  the  follow- 
ing excerpt: 

At  common  law  a  civil  action  was 
possible  against  a  person  who  deceived 
another  by  false  or  fraudulent  statements, 
and  in  such  an  action,  damages  might  be 
recovered  representing  the  differences  be- 
tween the  value  of  the  thing  actually  sold  in 
connection  with  the  fraudulent  statements 
and  the  value  of  what  should  have  been 
sold  had  the  representations  been  made  in 
good  faith.  This  civil  action  is  of  little 
value  in  preventing  frauds  of  this  kind, 
because  of  the  necessity  of  proving  this 
damage,  and  because  oftentimes  the  damage 
on  this  basis  would  be  very  small.  It 
would  be  quite  possible  to  pass  a  statute 
which  would  compel  the  defendant,  on 
judgment  being  obtained  against  him,  to 
pay  triple  damages  as  is  provided  in  the 
Sherman  Act  and  even  greater  damages 
than  this  could  probably  be  so  authorized 
if  advisable.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  if  such  a  remedy  as  this  was 
created,  it  would  be  sufficiently  useful  to 
serve  as  a  preventative  of  these  fraudulent 
acts. 

Turning  to  the  criminal  side  of  the 
common  law,  there  appears  to  have  been 
no  indictable  offense  recognized  by  it  which 
corresponds  very  accurately  to  the  originat- 
ing and  publishing  of  a  fraudulent  adver- 
tisement. The  nearest  analogy  to  it  is 
found  in  what  the  common  law  called  a 
"cheat"  which,  according  to  East's  Pleas 
of  the  Crown,  Vol.  2,  p.  818,  consists  in  the 
fraudulent  obtaining  of  the  property  of 
another  by  any  deceitful  and  illegal 
practice  or  taken  (short  of  felony)  which 
affects  or  may  affect  the  public. 

A  review  of  the  laws  of  the  common 
laws  of  United  States  pertaining  to 
advertising  resulted  in  the  following: 

Common  Law  Summarized 
It  may  be  said  that  (1 )  there  is  nothing 
in  the  common  law,  or  in  these  old  English 
statutes  which  are  a  part  of  American 
common  law,  which  would  furnish  an 
argument  against  enacting  statutes  making 
fraudulent  advertising  a  crime;  (2)  that 
the  common  law  and  the  English  statutes 
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mentioned  furnish,  by  analogy,  ample 
argument  for  the  contention  that  fraudulent 
advertising  is  a  cheat  or  false  pretense,  and 
therefore  should  be  regarded  as  a  crime 
under  the  various  state  statutes  prohibiting 
the  use  of  false  pretenses,  provided  it 
results  in  definite  injury  to  some  person; 
(.'{)  that  there  are  statutes  in  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  states  of  the  Union  ])rohil)iting  tlie 
use  of  all  false  pretenses  which  result  in 
actual  injury;  (i)  that  very  few  courts  have 
pjussed  on  the  fjuestion  as  to  whether  or  not 
tlie  use  of  a  fraudulent  advertisement  is  a 
crime  under  these  statutes. 

Kxi)ericiK'e,  science  and  hnv  finally 
forced  recognition  of  tliree  courses  of 
procedure.  Mr.  Tlaase  .states  them  us 
follows: 

Three  courses  are  oix'ii  to  you  in  taking 
up  this  matter.  First,  you  can  reconunend 
that  these  general  laws  regarding  false 
pretenses  be  amen<led  in  each  state  in  such 
way  as  may  be  necessary.  Secondly,  you 
can  advocate  in  the  various  states  that 
merchants  of  the  Advertising  Clubs  do  as 
is  Ix'ing  done  in  Atlanta — start  and  push 
test  cases  under  the  general  false  pretense 
statutes.  Or,  thirdly,  you  can  advocate 
the  piLssage  in  all  of  the  states,  of  acts 
similar  to  the  \ew  York  and  Massachusetts 
.slatuti-s,  both  of  which,  it  may  be,  can  be 
.somewhat  im|»roved  upon. 

The  influence  of  I'rinlcr.s'  Ink  in  its 
constant  interest  finally  residted  in 
Mr.  Nini's  "Model  Statute"  bitsed 
uj)on  existing  statutes  in  certain  states, 
amplifying  certain  ))oints  which  were 
considered  achisahle.  This  statute 
wjus  llicn  olfered  hy  I'riiifcrs'  Ink  jus  a 
suggestion  to  the  .Vssocialed  Advertis- 
ing Chihs  of  America  whose  eonihined 
influence  luis  suc<'eedefl  in  eslahlislung 
the  **  Model  Slalule"  as  law  in  twenty- 
tlin'c  stal*"^.  .\  dclinile  course  of 
action  is  now  being  ])lann«'d  to  secm-e 
its  ])ji.ssage  in  every  state.  Its  form 
follows: 

The  Model  Statute 

Any  person,  firm,  corporation  or  asso- 
ciation who,  with  intent  to  sell  or  in  any 


wise  dispose  of  merchandise,  securities, 
service,  or  anything  ofifered  by  such  per- 
son, firm,  corporation  or  association, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  public  for 
sale  or  distribution,  or  with  intent  to 
increase  the  consumption  thereof,  or  to 
induce  the  pubhc  in  any  manner  to 
enter  into  any  obligation  relating  thereto, 
or  to  acquire  title  thereto,  or  an  interest 
therein,  makes,  publishes,  disseminates, 
circulates,  or  places  before  the  public, 
or  causes,  directly  or  indirectly  to  be 
made,  published,  disseminated,  circu- 
lated or  placed  before  the  public,  in  this 
state,  in  a  newspaper  or  other  publica- 
tion, or  in  the  form  of  a  book,  notice, 
hand-bill,  poster,  bill,  circular,  pamphlet 
or  letter,  or  in  any  other  way,  an  adver- 
tisement of  any  sort  regarding  merchan- 
dise, securities,  service,  or  anything  so 
offered  to  the  public,  which  advertise- 
ment contains  any  assertion,  representa- 
tion or  statement  of  fact  which  is  untrue, 
deceptive  or  misleading,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

To  reinforce  this  law  there  has  finally 
been  evolved  in  advertising  practice 
what  is  known  as  the  "Truth-in- 
Advertising"  Movement.  It  was  in- 
itiated by  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World,  which  is  what  its 
name  implies — a  world-wide  associa- 
tion of  advertising  clubs.  The  move- 
ment finds  expression  through  a  special 
de])aTtment  of  the  association,  known 
as  the  National  Vigilance  Committee, 
and  through  Belter  Business  Bureaus 
and  Commissions,  located  in  most  of 
the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

"The  National  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee," as  the])lan  is  worked  out,  "con- 
cerns itself  with  abuses  of  national  ad- 
vertising, and  also  works  in  cooperation 
with  the  local  Bureaus,  which  in  ttn-n, 
c(H>])erate  with  eacli  oilier,  Ihus  main- 
taining ii  nation-wide  organization. 

"The  membersliip  of  a  Bureau, 
wliich  is  by  firm,  includes  new.spapers 
and  other  ])ublicati(ms,  retailers,  banks, 
investment  bankers,  advertising  agen- 
cies, numufactmxM's,  wholesalers,  etc. 

"Any  local  business  house  of  good 
standing    is    eligible    to    membership. 
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Such  membership  carries  the  privilege 
of  comphiint  against  abuses  of  adver- 
tising, the  riglit  to  receive  all  bulle- 
tins issued  by  the  Bureau,  the  advan- 
tage of  certain  forms  of  confidential 
Bureau  service,  and,  of  course,  a  share 
in  the  credit  for  the  accomplishments 
of  the  organization. 

"Bureau  work  has  two  main  di- 
visions— Merchandise  and  Financial. 
The  Merchandise  Division  directs  its 
attention  to  abuses  of  advertising  in 
such  fields  as  department  stores,  men's 
and  women's  apparel,  other  retail 
groups,  automotive  and  technical, 
medical  and  drug,  food  and  beverages, 
etc.  The  Financial  Division  is  con- 
cerned largely  with  questionable  stock 
promotion  schemes." 

Better  Business  Bureaus  are  now  in 
operation  in  thirty-two  cities  of  the 
United  States.  The  work  of  these 
bureaus  is  not  only  critical  and  con- 
demnatory of  bad  practices  but  it  is 
constructive  as  well.  For  instance, 
the  Better  Business  Commission  of 
the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club  offers 
recommendations  as  a  guide  to  assist 
in  avoiding  advertising  statements  and 
practices  that  have  a  tendency  to 
reduce  consumer's  confidence  in  all 
advertising. 

The  bureaus  render  definite  forms 
of  service.  Statements  of  these  serv- 
ices with  typical  applications  of  each 
are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Better  Business  Bureau  jyro- 
tects  the  buying  public  against  deception 
and  possible  fraud  in  advertising  and 
merchandising  by  investigating  and 
correcting  wrong  practices. 

Certain  seasonable  goods  have  often 
been  priced  at  a  stated  figure  a  few 
weeks  previous  and  later  offered  at  a 
greatly  reduced  price.  The  former 
price  is  used  in  many  instances  as  the 
value,  when,  in  fact,  the  value  of  such 
an  article  has  been  greatly  reduced  on 
account  of  the  season  and  other  con- 


ditions and  such  a  statement  would 
be  more  or  less  misleading. 

2.  Persuades  individual  firms  to  dis- 
continue unfair  tactics  that  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  competitors. 

Manufacturers  have  l)een  known  to 
bill  goods  to  retailers  with  the  mis- 
statement that  the  goods  were  all  wool. 
The  retailer  has  in  his  turn  sold  them 
to  the  public  as  all  wool.  The  court 
held  that  there  Avas  no  defense.  The 
retailer  should  have  known  whether  or 
not  they  were  all  wool.  The  public 
has  a  right  to  look  ui)on  the  retailer  as 
an  expert. 

3.  Removes  unjustified  suspicion  and 
misunderstanding  between  competitors 
by  getting  the  facts  regarding  suspected 
advertising  and  merchandising  practices 
and  reporting  upon  their  real  character. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  in 
conjunction  with  a  Conference  on  Trade 
Practices  of  the  Pyroxylin  Plastic 
Industry,  developed  the  following 
points  concerning  the  branding  and 
advertising  of  pyroxylin  articles : 

We  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  words 
"Ivory,"  "Shell,"  "Amber,"  Jade," 
"Coral,"  etc.,  in  any  other  than  an  adjec- 
tive sense,  and  then  only  when  coupled  A^ith 
the  name  of  the  material  or  some  other 
qualifying  term,  such  as  color,  finish,  etc. 
Illustrative  of  the  foregoing,  the  following, 
and  similar  terms,  would  be  permissible: 
"Ivory  Celluloid,"  "Ivory  PjTalin," 
"Ivory  Fibreloid,"  "Ivory  Viscoloid," 
"Ivory  Zynolite,"  "Ivory  Acwelite,"  etc., 
"Ivory  Color  Celluloid,"  etc.,  "Ivory 
Color  Dressing  Combs,"  "Ivory  Finish 
Combs,"  "Imitation  Ivory,"  "Imitation 
Shell,"  etc.  The  following  and  similar 
terms  would  be  objectionable:  "French 
Ivory,"  "Parisian  Ivory,"  "Tortoise- 
Shell,"  "Tortoise-Shcll  Eyeglasses," 
"Ivory  Combs,"  "Florentine  Shell," 
"Ivory  Toilet  Sets,"  "PjTalin  Ivory," 
"Jade  Necklaces,"  "Coral  Necklaces," 
"American  Ivory,"  etc. 

We  are  further  opposed  to  the  use  of  the 
words  "French,"  "Parisian,"  or  any  other 
geographical    designations    in    connection 
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with  the  material  or  articles  fabricated 
therefrom,  unless  they  truly  express  the 
point  of  origin  and  are  coupled  with  some 
other  qualifying  term,  such  as  color, 
finish,  etc.  Under  the  foregoing,  the 
terms  "French  Ivory."  "Florentine  Shell," 
etc.,  would  be  objectionable,  while  "French 
Ivory  Finish"  would  be  permissible  if  the 
thing  in  cjuestion  originated  in  France. 

4.  Reduces  the  burden  of  unjustified 
public  Ku.sjncioti  which  may,  through 
misundcrf<tanding,  rest  upon  the  ad- 
verti.sing  or  merchandising  of  any  in- 
iditution. 

The  following  circular  of  the  Vigi- 
lanceCoininittee  evidences  theirwatch- 
fulness  on  tliis  point. 

"Selk-Collection"  Letter  Systems 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention 
tliat  a  number  of  so-called  collection 
agencies,  systems,  or  associations  are  ad- 
vertising in  the  "Salesmen  Wanted"  and 
"Business  ()])i)ortunity "  columns  of  news- 
papers and  magazines.  The  following  is  a 
representative  piece  of  their  copy: 

Agents — $^,5  to  $100  per  day — Salesmen 
wiling  absolute  necessity  to  merchants 
and  professional  men.  .5*25  per  cent  profit. 
Big  w«'ekly  repeater.  To  ambitious  men 
and  wom<-n  this  means  $10,000-$50,000 
yearly.  Send  dime  to  cover  mailing. 
Outfit  free. 

The  earning  claims  in  the  da.ssified 
adverti.sements  appear  exaggerated  and  are 
obje<'tional)le  in  themselves,  but  a  more 
serious  consideration  arises  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  systems  operate. 

The  .salesiiH-n  [)urehase  the  systems  for 
prices  ranging  from  one  to  two  dollars  and 
resell  thrin  to  merchants  for  five  or  six 
dollars,  thus  p<Kketiiig  an  exorbitant 
profit  on  each  transaction.  We  uiider- 
stainl  that  the  sy.stems  are  composed  of  a 
.si-rifs  of  eolleelion  letters  for  d<lin(|uent 
ac-counts.  It  is  said  that  nn-rchants  fill  in 
and  mail  the  letters,  making  it  apju-ar  that 
the  communications  come  direct  from  the 
collertion  agency  office,  whereas  the  so- 
cniled  agency  has  nothing  to  do  with  them 
after  tlu-y  are  sohl  to  the  merchant.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  misrepresentation  of  facts 


and  we  believe  savors  of  duress,  besides 
appearing  to  be  a  species  of  false  pretense. 
The  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
not  only  a  violation  of  the  law,  but  that  a 
debtor  could  set  up  a  valid  defense  against 
the  account  if  the  matter  was  pressed  to  a 
suit. 

Merchants  desiring  to  protect  the  Good 
Will  of  their  businesses  should  be  warned 
against  this  questionable  method  of  col- 
lecting delinquent  accounts. 

Publications  are  given  these  facts  so 
they  may  be  fully  informed  concerning  a 
practice  of  confidence-destroying  character. 

National  Vigilance  Committee 

5.  Seeks  to  create  maximum  public 
confidence  in  every  recognized  form  of 
advertising — out-of-doors  as  well  asneics- 
paper,  magazine,  direct  mail,  etc. — by 
making  all  advertising  trustworthy. 

Customers  dissatisfied  by  reason  of  un- 
fortunate experiences  with  advertised  goods 
or  services  may  secure  adjustments  through 
the  Bureau,  which  at  the  same  time  takes 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  educate 
the  advertiser  in  error  to  better  methods 
and  to  impress  on  the  individual  customer 
the  integrity  of  most  business. 

A  woman  in  Portland  ordered  a  pair  of 
solid  gold  earrings  of  special  design.  ^Vhen 
the  earrings  were  delivered,  she  became 
suspicious  of  their  quality  and  a  test  by 
another  jeweler  confirmed  her  opinion 
that  they  were  not  solid  gold.  The 
customer  attempted  to  get  a  refund  of  her 
money,  which  was  refused.  She  took  up 
the  matter  with  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau, which  foimd  the  facts  to  be  as  rep- 
resented by  the  woman.  At  first  the  store 
was  not  inclined  to  concede  anything,  but 
a  straight-from-the-shouldcr  talk  to  the 
manager  on  the  influence  of  such  methods 
on  the  prestige  of  his  business  and  the 
Good  Will  of  all  business  brought  results. 
A  refund  was  made  to  the  woman  and  the 
store  had  been  given  a  new  conception  of 
the  casli-drawcr  value  of  honesty  in  mer- 
chandising. 

6.  Increases  public  confidence  in  all 
adrertising  and  merchandising  by  coop- 
erating with  the  advertiser  to  represent 
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Cofredly  hifi  goods  and  the  conditions 
under  7vhich  they  arc  sold. 

Statement: — "$10  Y  Fire  Extinguishers, 

$4.98.     Buy  one  and  reduce  your  auto 

insurance  15  per  cent." 

It  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Bureau  that  these  fire  extinguishers  did  not 
all  contain  a  Fire  Underwriter's  label  and 
that  they  did  not  all  reduce  premiums  on 
automobile  insurance. 

The  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  Y 
Manufacturing  Co.  and  it  was  learned 
that  they  had  been  in  communication 
with  the  advertiser  in  advance.  Both  the 
manufacturer  and  the  Vigilance  Committee 
have  been  assured  that  care  will  be  taken 
to  prevent  a  reoccurrence  of  this  matter 
in  the  future. 

7.  Helps  an  advertiser  make  his 
printed  announcements  more  believable 
and  productive.  In  many  cases  it  turns 
an  unscrupidous  advertiser  into  a  fair- 
dealing  advertiser. 

"Rust-Proof  Iron" 

The  Bureau  received  a  postal  card 
signed  by  a  Mrs.  X,  stating  that  she  had 
bought  a  well-known  washing-machine 
from  a  local  firm  who  had  advertised  same 
as  being  rust-proof  and  that  after  short  use, 
it  had  rusted  and  that  the  firm  in  question 
had  refused  to  make  a  satisfactory  ad- 
justment. 

Investigation:  The  local  representative 
for  Y  Iron  stated  that  their  product 
should  not  be  advertised  as  "rust-proof," 
but  could  be  advertised  as  "rust-resisting." 
This  information  was  not  submitted  to  the 
retailer,  who  sold  the  washing-machine,  as 
the  Bureau  desired  to  make  a  complete 
investigation  as  to  whether  the  lady  who 
had  purchased  same  had  given  it  reasonable 
care.  It  was  found  that  no  such  person 
lived  at  3d  Street,  or  4th  Avenue. 

Results:  However,  the  next  adver- 
tisement of  the  retailer  in  question  carried 
the  words  "rust-resisting"  in  explanation 
of  Y  Iron — this  without  any  suggestion 
from  the  Bureau  that  an  investigation  was 
being  made.  The  constructive  power  of 
the  Bureau  had  apparently  had  a  silent  but 
imperative  effect. 


It  later  developed  that  apparently  a 
competitor  of  the  retailer  had  made  the 
complaint  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the 
Bureau  as  well  as  to"knockhis  competitor." 
The  case  was  thus  automatically  cleared 
up  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

8.  Protects  public  confidence  in  the 
business  community  as  a  reliable  trade 
center  so  that  buyers  in  the  surrounding 
territory  may  feel  that  they  will  get 
value-received  in  a  Bureau  City. 

Statement:— "Lots  $500  to  $600. 
Write  or  phone  for  an  appointment  to 
inspect  B  by  motor  or  airplane." 
We  received  a  complaint  to  the  effect 
that  the  lots  advertised  at  $500  to  $600 
were  not  sufficient  in  size  to  be  used  as  a 
home  site  and  that  when  one  answered  the 
advertisement  it  was  explained  by  the 
salesman  that  two  or  more  would  have  to 
be  purchased  in  order  to  secure  sufficient 
area  upon  which  to  build.  It  was  further 
reported  that  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  advertiser  had  been  approached  on  the 
question  of  inspecting  B  by  airplane  and 
his  answer  was  that  the  statement  offering 
an  airplane  inspection  was  a  joke. 

Our  investigator  called  upon  Mr.  D,  who 
admitted  that  the  lots  were  too  small  for 
home  sites  and  that  the  property  was 
divided  into  this  size  lot  ('25  x  150)  so  that 
it  would  be  possible  for  a  purchaser  to  secure 
a  75  foot  front  by  buying  3  lots,  while  this 
would  not  be  possible  if  they  were  divided 
into  50  foot  lots. 

Our  investigator  explained  to  him  that 
there  was  no  objection  as  to  the  size  of  the 
lots  or  the  quoting  of  the  price  of  a  single 
lot  so  long  as  the  copy  made  clear  the  fact 
that  one  could  not  purchase  a  single  lot 
and  secure  suflBcient  ground  upon  which  to 
build  a  home. 

WTien  Mr.  D  was  approached  on  the 
question  of  the  airplane  inspection,  he  said 
that  arrangements  had  been  made  with  the 
flying  field  at  K  for  an  airplane  and  that  if 
our  investigator  wished  to  make  the  trip, 
the  plane  was  at  his  disposal. 

9.  Informs  stores  which  are  members 
of  the  Bureau  concerning  misleading 
statements  made  by  employes  with  respect 
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to  goods  advertised,  as  ircll  as  the  un- 
familiarity  of  employes  iritli  merchandise 
advertised  by  their  respective  departments. 

Statement: — "Gillette  Riizor,  oOc." 

Our  investigator  noticed  the  sign  in  the 
window  of  the  above-named  store  and,  upon 
going  in  and  purchasing  one  of  the  razors, 
found  that  it  was  one  of  German  make 
•lesigiR'd  to  resemhle  the  Gillette  razor. 

He  calle<l  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
advertiser,  who  immediately  removed  the 
sign. 

10.  Cooperates  icith  an  honest  busi- 
ness institution  to  help  it  remove  con- 
fidence-destroying spots  in  its  own  ad- 
vertising and  merchandising. 

Auction  Sale  of  Unredeemed  Pledges 

A  well-known  firm  of  auctioneers  ad- 
vertised a  two-day  i)ul)lic  sale  of  "Thou- 
sands of  I  iiredeeuied  Pledges  of  D'sLoan 
Oflice." 

1.VVE.STIGATIO.V:  Investigation  showed 
tlie  fact  tliat  the  great  majority  of  the 
articles  offered  for  sale  had  never  been  in 
the  stiK-k  of  D's  Loan  Office,  were  not  un- 
redeemed pledges  of  anj'  kind  and  were,  in 
truth,  the  jjroperty  of  another  well-known 
loan  office,  which  was  keeping  its  own 
name  in  the  dark  and  had  simply  arranged 
the  sale  under  the  advertised  name  of  the 
auctionrcr  company. 

lU.sLi.Ts:  The  auctiijiieer  was  advised 
that  his  sale  could  not  continue  unless  the 
truth  of  the  nuilter  was  clearly  given  to 
tin-  public.  The  owner  of  the  stock,  whose 
naiiu-  did  not  appear,  was  advised  likewise 
and  th»'  sale  did  not  open  on  the  second 
day.  The  first  day's  sale  was  coiidiiclid 
at  a  loss  of  somelliing  over  .$100,  which 
is  a  striking  eviden<-e  of  the  jxHir  business 
jirobablr  as  a  result  of  mish-adiiig  and  un- 
true advertising.  The  IJuri-aii  is  ((luvinced 
that  bad  the  sale  been  advertis«'d  strictly 
accoriling  to  the  facts  in  the  cjise  and 
eondu«  ted  along  the  same  lines,  there  is  no 
d..ui,t  that  it  would  have  been  a  success. 

Statistics  Were  True 

A  company  .selling  orchard  lands  in  a 
."uulhc'ni  sLiite  published,  in  its  |)n>spe(t us, 
statistics  of  prnl)alile  yields  from   bearing 


trees  which  were  questioned  by  a  prospec- 
tive purchaser.  Investigation  showed  that 
the  advertiser  had  based  the  data  in  ques- 
tion on  carefully  verified  figures  and  had 
understated  rather  than  overstated  his 
proposition  based  on  actual  yields.  In 
conference  with  representatives  of  the 
company,  the  committee  recommended 
that  future  advertising  state  the  sources 
from  which  the  figures  quoted  were  derived 
and  make  clear  the  care  with  which  tlie 
yields  were  verified  and  analyzed,  in  order 
that  believability  might  be  increased. 

11.  Curbs  certain  types  of  fraud  such 
as  "home  work"  schemes  and  "gyp" 
sales,  advertising  both  locally  and  na- 
tionally in  the  classified  columns  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  by 
direct  mail. 

Y  Securities  Advertising 

D's  "investment  house,"  the  Y  Securities 
Company,  posed  in  many  advertisements  as 
a  regular  establishment  dealing  in  "reliable 
industrial  securities."  This  appears  on 
the  letterhead,  although  we  have  been 
unable  to  discover  that  either  D  or  the  Y 
Securities  Company  ever  dealt  in  any- 
thing but  the  stocks  of  D's  various  enter- 
])rises. 

In  a  magazine  called,  with  fine  irony, 
"  Truth,"  and  containing  about  as  wild  and 
unreliable  "news"  of  phenomenal  fortunes 
matle  in  oil  as  we  have  ever  seen,  the  Y 
Securities  Company  was  a  liberal  "adver- 
tiser," if,  indeed,  the  magazine  was  not 
merely  a  house  organ  for  that  company. 
In  one  of  these  annoimcements  it  is  stated, 
in  an  ert'ort  to  sell  Y  Securities  stock,  that 
"Here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  take  abso- 
lutely sure  profits  out  of  the  great  Texas  oil 
boom.  Tlie  Y  Securities  Company  is  as 
sound  and  as  strong  as  the  Rock  of  Gibral- 
tar. It  markets  nothing  but  tlie  very  best 
oil  securities,  and  it  takes  no  risk  of  any 
sort  whatever.  Every  transaction  brings 
its  stockholders  a  profit." 

As  before  stated,  this  company  dealt  in 
D's  .stocks  exclusively:  X  Oil,  now  in  a  re- 
ceiver's hands,  Y  Oil  and  Refining,  now 
defunct,  and  the  Y  Securities  Company, 
"as  sound  aiul  as  strong  as  the  Rock  of 
Gii)rallar,"  wliich  is  also  now  defunct. 
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Advertising  for  "Sucker  List" 

D  has  more  than  once  advertised  in 
newspapers  offering  to  send  free  to  in- 
quirers, maps  and  data  regarding  tlic 
Texas  oil  fields.  These  advertisements  do 
not  mention  his  oil  com]>anies  but  they  are 
merely  inserted  to  get  additional  names 
for  his  "sucker  list." 

We  suggest  that  copy  received  from  D  be 
weighed  in  the  light  of  facts  set  out  above. 

12.  Promotes  state  and  municipal 
legislation  for  the  better  'protection  of 
legitimate  business  and  the  public  from 
abuses  of  advertising.  But  only  flagrant 
misuses  of  advertising  are  prosecuted,  and 
the?i  only  as  a  last  resort. 

Examination  of  X,  said  to  have  been  the 
organizer  of  four  Suit  Clubs,  will  take  place 
in  Police  Court  according  to  information 
given  out  by  the  Prosecuting  Attorney. 

The  warrant  was  issued  after  investiga- 
tion by  the  Better  Business  Bureau  in  con- 
jimction  with  the  Prosecuting  Attorney's 
office.  Men  who  joined  the  clubs,  it  is 
charged,  j^aid  $1  a  week  until  a  certain 
amount  had  been  placed  to  their  credit. 
Then  they  were  supposed  to  have  the 
privilege  of  selecting  a  tailored  suit.  Once 
a  week,  it  Avas  advertised,  a  drawing  would 
be  held  and  suit  given  free. 

Investigators  working  for  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  have  been  informed  by 
local  detectives  tliat  no  one  has  received  a 
suit  free  as  far  as  they  have  been  able  to 
ascertain.  A  foreman  in  the  Plant  told 
detectives  he  was  notified  that  he  had  won 
a  $38  suit,  but  when  he  went  to  claim  it 
he  was  informed  that  all  suits  at  this  price 
had  been  disposed  of,  but  he  could  obtain  a 
$55  suit  by  paying  the  dift'erence. 

According  to  the  Prosecutor  few  men 
ever  got  suits  for  the  amount  they  agreed  to 
pay.  After  paying  in  the  required  sum,  it 
was  charged,  the  club  members  were  in- 
formed that  cloth  had  gone  up  and  the 
suit  would  cost  $70  or  more.  There  are 
approximately  300  complaints  in  the 
Prosecutor's  office,  the  police  say,  of  per- 
sons who  have  paid  their  money  and  never 
have  drawn  a  suit  of  clothes.  Four  shops 
were  maintained  in  P — . 


13.  Secures  adjustments  for  customers 
dissatisfied  by  reason  of  unfortunate  ex- 
periences with  advertised  goods  or  service, 
at  the  same  time  talcing  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  educate  the  culvcrtiser  in 
error  to  better  methods  and  to  impress  on 
the  individual  customer  the  integrity  of 
most  business. 

This  practice  of  decei)tive  cuts  or  illus- 
trations is  causing  much  dissatisfaction 
and  is  greatly  decreasing  reader-confidence 
because, 

1.  The  reader  always  assumes,  and 
rightfully  so,  that  cuts  are  samples  oi  the 
merchandise  offered  for  sale  (the  only 
exception  being  announcement  advertise- 
ments and  others  of  general  nature). 

2.  Wlien  it  is  found  the  style  represented 
by  a  cut  is  not  to  be  had,  and,  perhaps, 
never  was  included,  there  is  a  great  big  loss 
of  good  will. 

Is  it  worth  it?  If  you  have  experienced 
some  of  the  reactions  of  the  buying  public 
as  the  author  has  experienced  them,  you 
would  say  no.  Besides,  some  advertisers 
seem  to  use  such  cuts  with  intent  to  mis- 
lead. 

14.  Takes  the  necessary  steps  to 
protect  investment  bankers  from  the 
unfair  coTnpetition  of  frandident  stock 
promotions,  conserving  money  in  legiti- 
mate business  channels  in  the  interest 
of  banlxs  and  business  generally,  aud 
maintaining  the  confidence  of  the  public 
in  the  advertising  of  worthy  investment 
securities. 

The  Minneapolis  Business  Bureau  re- 
ports its  experience  as  follows:  The 
Bureau  has  consistently  extended  and  re- 
ceived cooperation  from  the  State  Securities 
Commission  in  the  realm  of  speculative 
financial  advertising.  The  investigation 
of  "Fraudulent  Financial  Advertising" 
is  directed  against  those  who  seek  to  reach 
investors,  big  and  little,  with  promises  of 
handsome  and  impossible  returns.  Con- 
siderable research  is  required.  This  is 
especially  true  here  because  an  amendment 
to  the  Blue  Sky  Law  in  1919  prevents  the 
newspaper  advertising  of  any  security  not 
approved  by  the  Securities  Commission. 
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So  tu  a  very  large  extent,  promoters  of 
alluring  but  undesirable  investments,  se- 
curities, oil  stoeks  and  get-rich-quick 
schemers  have  resorted  to  sucker  lists  and 
direct-by-mail-advertising. 

Again  quoting  Mr.  Lee  in  Printers'' 
Ink  of  June  16,  1921,  the  following 
summary  is  suggestive  of  the  strides 
made  by  the  Truth-in- Advertising 
Movement : 

There  was  a  need  for  the  INIodel 
Statute.  It  reaches  the  frauchilent 
advertiser.  Its  validity  has  been  up- 
held whenever  attacked.  It  is  used 
and  not  misused.  It  has  lielped  ad- 
vertising. It  is  the  background  of  this 
association. 

The  year  that  ended  on  May  1,  1921, 
has  been  the  greatest  year  in  the 
history  of  the  Vigilance  Committee, 
sjx'aking  in  terms  of  definite  accom- 
pli>hmcnts.  During  tluit  year  ap- 
j)r<)ximatcly  1. ()()()  cases  were  investi- 
gated, ()JU  of  wliich  have  led  to  definite, 
sueee.ssful  results.  Approximately  1,- 
055  inquiries  have  been  handled. 

Figures  reported  by  local  bureaus 
for  the  year  show  that  (5,815  cases  have 
been  investigated  and  that  there  have 
been  but  51  ]>roscculions. 

Wv  III.  Idiigcr  find  it  necessary  to 
cxjilaiii  (tr  defend  the  movement.  Our 
mail  i>  intclligciit.  The  letters  we 
rec(M\-c  show  that  the  movement  is 
understood. 

We  have  gone  safely  in  order  tliat 
we  may  go  far. 

.\<)\v  wc  have  conic  to  the  point 
where  we  must  e.xi)and.  Wc  are  to 
stop  theorizing  that  wc  arc  covering 
the  entire  <ounlrv  and  actuallv  cover 
it. 

All  of  the  Better  Business  Bureaus 
of  the  country  arc  to  be  joined  in  an 
association.  That  .-ussociation  and  the 
National  Vigilance  Connnittee  are  to 
l>e  welded  into  one  body.  This  jjjan 
was  discussed  at  the  convention  of  the 


Associated    Clubs    and   will   be   acted 
upon  in  a  short  time. 

In  order  to  make  our  work  na- 
tional in  scope  and  in  order  to  handle 
every  case  that  comes  up  we  must 
have  contact  in  every  county  in  every 
state  in  the  Union. 

I  have  said  that  we  have  relied  upon 
the  Postal  Law  in  certain  cases.  We 
want  the  Model  Statute  to  be  the 
whole  force  so  far  as  law  is  concerned. 
Through  the  new  contacts  which  are 
to  be  created  we  intend  to  have  the 
Model  Statute  enacted  into  law  in 
every  state  in  the  Union.  It  has  been 
asked  why  we  do  not  endeavor  to  have 
the  Model  Statute  made  a  federal  law. 
This  we  do  not  want.  There  are 
several  reasons.  The  most  important 
one  is  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  action 
more  readily  in  the  state  courts  than 
it  is  in  the  federal  courts.  There  are 
generally  not  so  many  other  cases 
ahead  in  the  state  courts. 

At  Atlanta  a  campaign  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  the  Model  Statute  on 
the  legislative  records  of  those  states 
which  do  not  now  have  it  was  dis- 
cussed. It  is  now  planned  to  publish  a 
brief  on  "The  Law  and  Misleading 
Advertising,"  which  will  contain  a 
discussion  of  existing  laws  affecting 
advertising  and  the  prevention  of 
fraud  and  which  will  show  why  the 
Model  Statute  should  be  enacted  into 
law  exactly  as  it  was  first  proposed  by 
Priniers'  Ink.  This  brief  will  be 
given  wide  publicity  as  an  educational 
force. 

Unless  we  can  put  the  law  on  the 
books  of  every  state  this  movement 
cannot  advance  as  it  should.  The 
Model  Statute  has  been  the  ounce  of 
prevention  that  has  made  it  unneces- 
sary for  the  advertising  business  to  look 
for  the  pound  of  cure  that  surely 
would  have  been  necessary  had  the 
Model  Statute  not  been  enacted  into 
law  in  an  increasing  number  of  states 
since  1913. 
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ALTHOUGH  there  is  full  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil  among 
business  men,  nevertheless,  business 
ethics  have  always  lacked  the  class 
consciousness  of  professional  ethics  and 
as  a  result,  the  ethical  forces  of  business 
have  not  been  well  organized.  Despite 
the  Clayton  Act  and  the  Sherman  Law, 
"fair  and  honest  dealing"  is  as  yet 
ill-defined;  in  many  industries  "trade 
custom"  is  still  the  only  ethical  code; 
what  is  condoned  in  one  industry  as  a 
business  necessity  is  condemned  in 
another  as  business  dishonesty.  This 
confused  and  complicated  situation  has 
been  hurt,  rather  than  helped,  dur- 
ing the  past  five  years. 

The  mad  scramble  for  the  extra 
profits  scattered  broadcast  before  all 
industries  by  the  War;  the  wholesale 
cancellations  of  contracts  at  the  signing 
of  the  Armistice;  the  demoralization  of 
both  buyer  and  seller  during  the  defla- 
tion period,  are  all  reflected  in  business 
tendencies,  commonly  noted  in  many 
directions.  And  there  is  danger  lest 
these  tendencies  develop  and  become 
fixed  during  the  years  of  bitter  competi- 
tion that  are  before  us.  It  is,  therefore, 
significant  that  just  at  this  time  a  na- 
tional organization,  composed  of  mem- 
bers drawn  from  every  business  field, 
should  be  formed  with  this  avowed  ob- 
ject: "To  develop  the  highest  commer- 
cial standards  and  to  eliminate  harmful 
business  practices."  This  first  co- 
operative association  of  the  ethical 
forces  of  American  business  is  knowTi 
as  the  Commercial  Standards  Council. 

The  organization  was  born  at  a 
meeting  in  New  York  City  in  January 
of  1922.     A  group  of  men  composed 


largely  of  the  officers  of  national  busi- 
ness associations,  called  together  by 
the  author,  met  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  assisting  in  the  passage  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  Bill  (H.  R.  Bill 
10159)  "to  further  protect  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  against  bribery 
and  other  corrupt  trade  practices." 

Objects  and  Organization 

For  the  purpose  of  fostering  higher 
business  standards  and  eliminating 
business  malpractices,  the  Commercial 
Standards  Council  binds  together  com- 
mercial organizations  of  many  tj^jes 
in  many  fields,  and  also  firms  and  in- 
dividuals interested  in  better  business 
ethics.  Its  president,  very  fittingly,  is 
a  purchasing  agent;  its  secretary,  an 
advertising  man.  On  its  Executive 
Board  serve  a  w  ell  known  sales  manager, 
the  publisher  of  a  business  paper,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  shipping  and  the  paint 
and  varnish  industries,  and  a  college 
professor.  Affiliated  with  it  are  many 
business  organizations  representing 
credit  men,  purchasing  agents,  adver- 
tisers, sales  managers,  and  manufactur- 
ers of  such  varied  products  as  chemicals, 
printing  inks,  coal-tar  dyes,  office  appli- 
ances, celluloid,  disinfectants,  hard- 
wood lumber,  paper,  machinery,  etc. 

Its  organization  is  informal.  Mem- 
bership is  open  to  any  association, 
firm,  or  individual  interested  in  fur- 
thering the  objects  of  the  Council,  and 
its  funds  are  raised  not  by  dues,  but  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  mem- 
bers. Headquarters  are  maintained  at 
19  Park  Place,  New  York,  where  litera- 
ture and  membership  applications  may 
be  obtained. 
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The  Avork  of  the  Council,  adminis- 
tered hy  an  Executive  Board  of  seven, 
is  to  crystallize  the  best  sentiment  of 
American  business,  to  inform  business 
men  and  the  public  on  ciuestions  of 
business  ethics  and  to  stimulate  and 
direct  efforts  tending  to  the  elimination 
of  unfair  and  dishonest  dealings.  In 
the  main,  its  work  is  being  done  in- 
directly through  the  direct  efforts  of 
the  organizations  affiliated  with  it. 
The  Commercial  Standards  Council 
lias  set  before  it,  as  its  first  task,  the 
elimination  of  coninuTcial  bribery,  and 
to  this  end  is  conducting  an  educational 
campaign  and  working  to  secure  the 
passage  of  federal  legislation. 

CoM.MEH(  lAL  Bribery 

The  secret  giAnng  of  connnissions, 
money  and  other  things  of  Aalue  to 
em])l()yes  of  customers  for  the  pur])ose 
of  influencing  their  Iniying  powers,  is  an 
•  •vil  more  \\'ides])rca(l  than  is  acknowl- 
edged. It  is  a  ])cculiarly  insidious  and 
<iangerous  tendency  since  it  blinds  a 
man  of  character  to  his  sincere,  good 
convictions  and  forces  him  to  yield  to 
••oTujM'titive  j)re.ssure  in  the  belief  th;it 
to  resist  would  be  to  court  disaster. 
Conunercial  bribery,  if  allowed  to  pro- 
<•<•<•(!  Mnch('(k(>«K  will  destroy  legitimate 
eomp<'t  it  ion,  for  it  e;lsil^■  defeats  honc^st 
a«|vcrtising  or  (>fHcieiit  salesmanship 
an<l  always  frustrates  cfTicicnt  ])Ur- 
ehasiiig  oil  tlie  basis  of  (piality  and 
value.  It  all'eets  vitally,  therefore, 
botli  sellers  and  buyers,  and  is  of  direct 
(••iiiecrn  to  advertisers,  salesmen,  and 
purchasing  agents;  manufactuHTs, 
jobbers,  and  retailers.  It  adds  tre- 
nn-iulonsly  to  the  cost  of  distri))nting 
all  goods,  and  this  minecessary  selling 
ex|>ense  is  naturally  ])as.sed  on  to  be 
pai<l  ultiniat<'lybvthe  American  i)ublic. 

Unfortimately,  the  evil  is  s])rea(ling. 
From  its  very  nature,  if  it  is  not 
<lie.ke<l,  it  will  hotieycomb  all  Ameri- 
can business,  becau.se  the  most  sincere 


and  honest  seller  of  goods  is  powerless, 
no  matter  what  the  quality  or  price  of 
his  product  may  be,  to  sell  to  a  buyer 
whose  purchases  are  controlled  by 
graft.  It  takes  many  forms;  not  only 
the  direct  payment  of  a  cash  bribe, 
but  special  rebates,  double  invoices, 
coupons  redeemable  in  goods,  elaborate 
presents,  extra  commissions  for  quan- 
tity orders  or  quantity  sales.  It  is 
foimd  most  commonly  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  basic  commodities  used 
in  manufacturing  and  in  foodstuffs; 
liut  it  is  reaching  throughout  the  manu- 
facturing industries  and  even  into  the 
retail  trades.  Some  industries,  notably 
the  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers 
and  the  ship])ing  interests,  have  had 
the  high  moral  courage  to  admit  the 
evil,  but  many  industries,  where  it  is 
common,  do  not  acknowledge  the  fault. 

Proposed  Federal  Legislation 

The  work  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Conmiission,  the  passage  of  various 
state  laws  against  commercial  bribery, 
the  cases  which  have  come  into  state 
courts  imder  these  acts,  have  all  called 
attention  to  the  spreading  evil.  Pub- 
licity is  the  only  weapon  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  the  state  laws, 
since  American  Ijusiness  has  largely 
wi])ed  out  state  boimdaries,  are  enforce- 
able only  in  a  single  commonwealth. 
Neither  can  adequately  co])e  Avith  the 
national  situation.  On  January  27, 
IJ)^^,  a  federal  bill  Avas  re])ortcd  in  the 
House  of  l{(>i)resentativcs,  by  the  di- 
rection of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  to  eliminate  commercial 
bribery.  This  proposed  bill  is  a  model 
based  on  the  experience  of  state  laws 
and  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies.  It  contains  several  signifi- 
cant features,  \A-ithout  which  no  com- 
mercial bribery  legislation  can  be 
effective: 

1.  Its  scope  covers  not  only  direct 
bribe  gi\nng,  but  the  falsification  of 
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documents    and    tlic    solicitation    of 
bribes. 

2.  It  provides  that  "trade  custom" 
shall  not  be  admissible  or  constitute  a 
defense. 

3.  It  provides  immunity  under  the 
law  to  the  person  who  shall  first  report 
the  fact,  under  oath,  to  a  federal 
district  attorney.  Thus  it  breaks  up 
the  conspiracy  of  silence  between  bribe 
giver  and  bribe  taker  that  other  com- 
mercial bribery  laws  enforce  on  both 
parties,'  and  makes  the  law,  through 
fear  of  exposure,  a  preventative  meas- 
ure. 

■4.  It  provides  for  a  fine  or  imprison- 
ment for  proven  breaches  of  the  act. 

Aroused  Business  Sentiment 

Excellent  and  practical  as  are  the 
provisions  of  this  proposed  federal  law, 
the  Commercial  Standards  Council 
appreciates  fully  that  American  busi- 
ness must  clean  its  own  house.  The 
law  is  a  broom  for  this  purpose,  but  the 
broom  must  be  wielded  by  the  force  of 
pulilic  opinion.  The  Council  is,  there- 
fore, collecting  facts  and  figures  about 
commercial  bribery.  It  is  showing 
American  business  men  the  commercial 
shortsightedness  and  the  dishonesty  of 
the  practice.     It  is  rousing  the  better 


business  sentiment  of  the  country. 
American  business  today  faces  a 
hard  task.  Economic  readjustment 
has  brought  tremendous  competition. 
In  many  industries  there  must  be  great 
curtailment  of  production  unless  exj)ort 
trade  is  developed,  and  this  must  be 
developed  in  spite  of  a  war- won,  un- 
deserved reputation  for  sharp  dealing. 
American  business  is  freer  from  dis- 
honesty and  malpractice  than  most 
national  commerce.  An  American 
business  man,  A.  T.  Stewart,  gave  to 
the  world  a  fixed  price  in  retail  stores, 
abolishing  haggling  barter  and  dis- 
couraging completely  the  age  old 
proverb:  "Let  the  buyer  beware." 
Known  prices  are  the  rule — not  the 
exception — ^in  most  branches  of  Ameri- 
can trade.  American  business  has 
abolished  the  giving  of  secret  rebates 
against  transportation  charges.  Amer- 
ican business  has  established  advertis- 
ing and  salesmanship  upon  an  honest 
basis  of  efficiency  not  known  elsewhere 
in  the  world.  Through  the  Commercial 
Standards  Council,  the  right  conscious- 
ness for  fair  dealing,  inherent  in  the 
average  American  business  man,  has 
the  opportunity  for  expression  and  for 
organized  effort  to  estal)lish  higher 
business  ethics. 


A  Simple  Code  of  Business  Ethics 

By  Edward  A.  Filene 
President,  William  Filene's  Sons  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts 


GOOD  \\ill  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant assets  of  any  business. 
It  is  dependent  basically  on  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public.  Public  confi- 
dence, in  turn,  depends  upon  the  real 
service  to  the  community  that  the 
business  performs. 

Because  of  the  recognition  of  this 
fact,  many  sets  of  "business  princi- 
ples," often  unwritten,  have  grown  np. 


There  has  developed,  also,  a  code  of 
business  ethics  that,  though  unformu- 
lated, has  perhaps  obtained  somewhat 
general  recognition.  There  seems  to  be 
need  of  a  simple  written  code.  I 
propose   the    following: 

1.  A  business,  in  order  to  have  the 
right  to  succeed,  must  be  of  real  serv- 
ice to  the  community. 

2.  Real  service  in  business  consists 
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in  making  or  selling  merchandise  of 
reliable  quality  for  the  lowest  practi- 
cally possible  ])rice,  proN-ided  that  mer- 
chandise is  made  and  sold  under  just 
conditions. 

This  is  short  and  simple.  At  first 
glance  it  may  appear  insufficient.  Yet 
a  closer  study  will  show  that  it  covers 
the  whole  field  of  business  ethics. 
Ijet  me  try  to  indicate  a  few  of  the 
possil)le  bearings  of  this  statement  of 
principles  and  draw  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  a  lifetime  to  show  why  it  is  my 
firm  conAnction  that  it  is  not  only  all- 
sufficient  from  an  ethical  standpoint, 
l)ut  is  also  the  very  best  basis  upon 
which  the  greatest  just  success  in  busi- 
ness can  be  attained.  It  covers  all  the 
degrees:  to  get  on  (positive);  to  get 
honor  (comparative);  to  get  honest 
(sujK'rlative). 

In  the  first  place,  I  say  that  one  has 
not  gained  the  right  to  success  until  he 
has  ma<le  his  business  of  real  serv'ice  to 
the  ((jmnuinity.  Just  because  one  has 
organized  a  company,  built  a  factory  or 
ojM'iied  a  store  is  no  reason  why  the 
community  owes  him  a  living.  He 
went  into  business  voluntarily.  He 
must  justify  success  by  doing  some- 
thing which  merits  compensation. 

'I'his  would  seem  self-evident, and  yet 
it  is  true  that  a  great  deal  of  business 
is  (i«»n('  with  no  real  comprehension  of 
this  axiomatic  truth.  If  I  take  money 
from  you  without  return  service,  ])y 
force  or  threat,  I  am  legally  a  thief  and 
a  rol)ber  and  can  be  arrested  and  ]»ut  in 
prison.  IJk<-wise,  if  I  take  from  you 
by  fraud  (jr  false  preten.se,  I  can  be 
<lealt  with  legally.  Hut  under  the 
common  practice  of  today  I  can  safely 
take  from  you,  in  return  for  merchan- 
dise,  all  that  I  can  induce  you  to  pay. 

In  reality,  the  difference  between  the 
la.st  ca.sc  and  the  first  is  not  finidamen- 
tnl.  the  chief  diflerence  being  that  the 
last  is  don<'  under  the  shield  of  custom. 
Ethically,  unless  the  manufacturer  and 


the  merchant  give  an  adequate  return, 
unless  they  render  a  real  service,  they 
have  no  more  right  to  a  reward  than  has 
the  robber  or  the  cheat. 

"Real  Service  to  the  Community" 

At  the  first  reading,  the  truth  of  the 
first  part  of  the  code,  even  though 
acceptable,  may  not  seem  to  cover 
enough  of  the  field.  This  will  depend 
on  the  definitions  given  to  the  terms  in 
the  code.  Let  us  examine  the  defini- 
tion of  service  in  the  second  sentence  of 
the  code.  ^Miat  constitutes  "real 
service  to  the  community?"  Clearly 
it  is  not  offering  merchandise  for  sale 
at  the  greatest  price  which  we  believe 
can  be  obtained  from  the  public.  The 
work  of  the  manufacturer  consists  in 
making  goods  which  to  his  expert 
knowledge  are  best  adapted  for  the 
particular  uses  for  which  people  want 
them.  The  work  of  the  merchant 
consists  in  obtaining  merchandise  in 
wholesale  quantities  and  selling  it  in 
retail  quantities  at  a  just  price. 

The  merchant  who  buys  a  pair  of 
shoes  and  sells  them  for  more  than  a 
fair  advance  over  cost,  performs  no 
adeqiiate  service  to  the  community  and 
is  ethically  no  more  entitled  to  a  profit 
than  is  the  man  who  steals  an  auto- 
mobile and  sells  it  to  some  imsuspect- 
ing  j)urchaser,  or  the  man  who  makes 
adulterated  goods  and  sells  them  for 
genuine.  We  would  refuse  to  pay  the 
bill  of  the  physician,  the  carpenter  or 
the  man  who  shovels  snow  ofl"  the  side- 
walk, if  he  did  not  perform  a  service 
somewhere  nearly  equal  to  his  charge. 
Should  not  the  same  demand  for  ade- 
(|iuite  service  be  made  on  the  manu- 
fiuturer,  the  merchant  and  the  banker 
as  on  other  servants  of  the  community? 
But  we  pay  the  charges  of  a  .system  of 
merchandising  that,  because  of  exces- 
sive ex])ense  in  doing  business  and  the 
charging  of  profit  on  the  basis  of  such 
ex])ense,  adds,  on  the  average,  nearly 
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or  quite  one  hundred  ])er  cent  to  the 
])roduction    cost    of   the    goods. 

If  one  makes  merchandising  too  ex- 
pensive, if  he  exacts  a  profit  greater 
than  a  just  compensation  for  his  work, 
then  he  ceases  to  serve  the  community. 
In  so  far  as  he  makes  profits  beyond  the 
value  of  the  work  performed,  he  be- 
comes a  parasite.  The  manufacturer 
or  merchant  who  does  not  reduce  busi- 
ness costs  and  profits  to  the  lowest 
practicable  figure,  and  so  enable  the 
community  to  obtain  goods  for  as  low  a 
price  as  possible,  is  not  serving  the 
community  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
and  consequently  is  not  entitled  to 
large  rewards.  It  is  his  duty  to  sell  his 
goods  or  merchandise  at  the  lowest 
practicable  price,  including  the  lowest 
safe  profit.  His  total  profit  must  in- 
crease, not  through  large  margins  on 
few  transactions,  but  through  the 
number  of  people  whom  he  serves  and 
the  number  of  times  he  serves  them. 

"Lowest  Practicable  Price" 

But  this  is  still  not  enough.  Our 
code  should  furnish  us  something  with 
which  to  measure  this  lowest  practi- 
cable price.  A  price  that  is  the  "low- 
est practicable"  in  one  place  may  not 
be  so  in  another,  and  the  lowest  prac- 
ticable price  one  year  will  probably  not 
be  the  lowest  practicable  another  year. 
Civilization  started  when  a  savage 
horde  discovered  that  some  one  of  the 
group  could  make  sharper  arrow  heads 
than  the  others  and  gave  him  the  task 
of  making  arrow  heads  for  all  the  rest, 
promising,  in  return,  to  provide  him 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  From  then 
until  now  we  have  gone  on  progressively 
increasing  the  specialization  of  individ- 
uals and  with  every  step  of  speciali- 
zation and  standardization  we  have 
reduced  the  total  amount  of  work  that 
humanity  as  a  whole  must  do  to 
maintain  itself.  Each  improvement 
and  refinement  of  this  process  makes 
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each  effort  of  each  indi\idual  worth 
more,  or,  relatively,  makes  the  things 
he  needs  or  desires  cheaper.  We  are 
blocking  the  march  of  civilization  unless 
we  can  make  ev^er  cheaper  and  cheaper 
the  goods  we  sell. 

During  a  life-long  experience  in  re- 
tail distribution,  my  views  on  the 
factors  that  go  to  make  up  real  service, 
and  their  relative  importance,  have 
changed  a  number  of  times,  but  each 
change  has  brought  me  nearer  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  real  service  can  be 
rendered  except  as  business  makes  the 
necessaries  of  life  more  and  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  consumer,  i.e.,  makes 
prices  cheaper  and  cheaper.  The  great- 
est rewards  of  business  in  the  past  have 
gone  to  financial  leaders.  In  the  fu- 
ture, success  will  depend  not  so  much 
on  finance  as  on  the  ability  to  lead 
large  numbers  of  employes  so  that 
they  will  produce  successfully  and 
cheaply.  The  basis  of  such  success  is 
harmonious  conditions. 

It  should  be  axiomatic  that  the 
merchandise  must  be  of  reliable  quality, 
for  a  lowering  of  prices  through  the 
substitution  of  inferior  merchandise  is 
not  real  progress.  Surely  we  need  not 
dwell  On  this  point  of  the  creed. 

"Just  Conditions" 

Finally,  the  proposed  code  calls  for 
merchandise  made  and  sold  under 
"  just  conditions."  If  one  "  serves  "  the 
community  at  the  expense  of  any  por- 
tion of  it  he  has  not  added  to  the  sum 
total  of  the  community's  welfare,  but 
has  been  merely  the  means  of  depriving 
some  of  its  members  of  benefits  for  the 
sake  of  distributing  them  to  others.  If 
a  merchant  handles  merchandise  that 
has  been  made  under  "sweat  shop  con- 
ditions," under  "padrone"  systems  or 
by  underpaid  or  overworked  people,  he 
is  sinning  ethically  as  well  as  economi- 
cally;  for  either  he  is  benefiting  himself, 
or  he  is  letting  the  rest  of  the  com- 
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m unity  benefit,  at  the  expense  of  those 
workers. 

Equally,  a  manager's  treatment  of 
his  employes  must  be  just.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  enlarge  on  the  various 
methods  that  have  been  developed, 
chiefly  during  the  last  ten  years,  to 
ensure  justice  and  pleasant  relations 
inside  the  factory  or  shop.  Too  much 
thought  and  planning  cannot  be  given 
to  creating  good  relations  between 
employer  and  employe,  but  in  the 
endeavor  to  improve  these  relations 
the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
such  work  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but 
merely  a  very  im])ortant  factor  among 
the  means  for  attaining  the  true  aim  of 
business — serWce  to  the  community. 

The  Business  Man  and  His 
Employes 

I  am  in  honor  bo\md,  as  a  decent 
citizen,  to  treat  my  employes  as  well  as 
I  know  how.  If  I  am  to  require  of  the 
city  that  it  send  my  employes  to  my 
store  in  the  morning  fortified  by  educa- 
tion and  health  to  do  my  work,  I  have 
assuuK'tl  l)y  that  very  requirement  the 
duty  (jf  sending  them  out  at  night  at 
least  iKjt  (k'tcriorated,  and  if  1  have  any 
sense  of  honor  I  shall  want  to  give  good 
measure  and  try  to  .send  them  out, 
so  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  im])roved 
j)liysieally,  financially  and  morally  by 
their  working  hours. 

Now,  «)f  course,  this  is  a  liard  thing 
to  <1<)  and,  in  fact,  is  not  generally 
aec()m|)lislied.  Hut  the  failure  to  do  it 
is  always  ])aid  for  indirectly  and  is  more 
exiM-nsive  and  more  onerous  than  the 
doing.  Em])loyes  niaile  friendly  to 
their  employers, through  just  treatment 
and  good  conditions,  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  useful  and  ])r()fit-])roducing 
employes  than  are  those  who  work 
under  bad  eriiiditions.  Moreover,  good 
relations  between  em])loyers  and  em- 
ployes le.ive  the  managers  free  for  their 
propcT  work  of  planning  and  admin- 


istering the  growth  and  success  of  the 
business. 

We  have  been  admonished  to  "love 
our  neighbors  as  ourselves."  Our  real 
neighbors  in  these  days  of  city  life  are 
not  at  all  the  people  who  happen  to 
move  in  next  door  to  us;  our  nearest 
neighbors  are  the  people  with  whom  we 
spend  most  of  our  w^aking  hours.  And 
■^-ith  whom  do  we  employers  come  in 
more  continuous  contact  than  wdth  our 
employes.'*  When  once  our  thoughts 
run  along  this  direction  we  see  that 
there  are  many  additional  reasons  for 
recognizing  our  employes  as  our  nearest 
neighbors. 

"Neighborliness"  and  Its 
Implications 

With  this  consideration  of  my  em- 
ployes as  my  nearest  neighbors  and 
with  the  welfare  of  the  business  also 
urging  me  on,  I  soon  found  myself 
going  outside  of  my  store  walls  into 
city  affairs.  I  was  forced  to  associate 
myself  with  groups  of  other  citizens 
who  were  trying  to  make  the  city  a 
better  one  for  my  employes  and  myself 
to  live  in.  This  is  justifiable;  indeed, 
becomes  essential,  once  the  fact  is 
recognized  that  our  employes  are  our 
neighbors.  We  cannot  let  our  neigh- 
l)or  pass  in  a  rainstorm  without  offer- 
ing at  least  a  share  of  our  umbrella,  and 
^^'hen  my  employes  came  in  wet  from 
bad  street  car  service  I  felt  that  I  was 
only  trying  to  be  a  good  neighbor  when 
I  undertook  to  help  reform  that  service. 
I  therefore  participated  in  the  organi- 
zation of  a  franchise  league  which  for 
many  years  was  influential  in  bettering 
the  local  service. 

The  same  relationship  in  civic  affairs 
forced  me  to  help  consolidate  and  re- 
organize the  various  business  associa- 
tions of  the  city.  It  led  me  to  help 
create  a  (^ity  Chib,  where  employers 
and  em])loyes  and  the  friends  of  each 
could  meet  and  learn  to  understand 
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each  other.  Following  this  same  im- 
pulse of  duty  to  my  neighbors — 
my  employes — I  finally  came  natu- 
rally into  national  and  international 
work. 

As  I  look  back  I  find  that  each  of 
these  was,  in  itself,  worth  the  time  and 
effort  it  took,  but,  as  my  vision  grew 
from  these  experiences,  I  began  to  see 
that  it  was  all  a  means  to  the  big  end, 
to  the  end  of  real  service  which,  for  a 
business  man,  is  to  enable  people  to 
buy  cheaper  and  cheaper.  This  in- 
sight came  late  with  me,  and  I  am 
going  to  dwell  on  it  because  I  find  that 
it  comes  late  with  most  men. 

Cheaper  Prices  the  Way  to 
Freedom 

The  world  is  pretty  well  agreed  now 
that,  after  all,  its  greatest  progress  will 
come  from  the  greatest  freedom  to  all 
men.  While  definite  gains  may  be 
made  by  autocratic  control  of  business 
yet,  in  business  as  in  government,  our 
experience  has  shown  us  that  democracy 
is  the  safest  road,  and  in  spite  of  all  its 
weaknesses  it  is  the  dominant  political 
creed  of  today.  Democracy  is  based 
on  freedom.  Freedom  is  not  an  eagle 
screaming  on  a  crag,  as  we  were  told 
at  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  at  an 
impressionable  age.  The  fundamental 
basis  of  freedom  is  the  margin  men  have 
in  their  income  over  their  outgo.  No 
man  is  really  free  if  he  does  not  have 
more  than  enough  with  w'hich  to  pur- 
chase the  necessaries  of  life  for  his  wife, 
his  children  and  himself. 

If  a  pair  of  shoes  for  the  baby  costs  a 
day's  work  and  a  pair  for  each  other 
member  of  the  family  costs  from  a  day 
and  a  half  to  two  days  of  work,  a  suit 
of  clothes  or  a  dress  costs  from  five  to 
seven  days'  work,  monthly  rent  costs 
six  to  ten  days'  work,  and  so  on,  then 
the  man  who  requires  the  work  of 
every  available  day  in  the  month  to 
provide  food,  shelter  and  clothing  for 


himself  and  his  family  is  not  free.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  cost  a  considerable 
fraction  of  a  day's  work  to  procure  a 
drink  of  water;  today,  in  the  cities  at 
least,  water  is  so  cheap  that  in  this 
particular  item  men  are  free. 

Under  a  code  of  ethics  that  requires 
business  to  sell  cheaper  and  cheaper, 
the  necessaries  of  life  will  be  more  easily 
obtained,  and  gradually  the  so-called 
luxuries  of  life  will  become  more  and 
more  available  for  less  and  less  hours 
or  days  of  work;  and  thus  men  w-Wl 
become  freer  and  freer. 

The  results  of  selling  goods  cheaper 
and  cheaper  show  in  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  hours  of  a  day's  work. 
Within  a  generation  the  working  hours 
have  gone  down  from  sixteen  to  eight. 
There  are  enough  indications  and 
possibilities  of  further  reductions  in 
sight  to  make  it  not  impossible  that  in 
time  five  hours'  work  a  day  xnW  be 
sufficient  to  provide  a  living  for  a  man 
with  a  family.  This  does  not  mean 
that  a  man  will  work  only  five  hours, 
but  rather  that  he  need  work  only  five 
hours  for  a  mere  living;  many  men 
under  such  circumstances  will  work 
eight  or  ten  hours  at  their  vocation, 
spurred  on  by  the  desire  to  put  their 
children  through  college  or  to  satisfy 
other  desires.  It  will  also  leave  the 
workers  free  to  have  an  avocation 
besides — five  hours  for  necessary  work 
and  five  hours  for  that  work  to  which 
they  would  give  their  whole  time  if 
they  could  afford  it.  Personally,  I 
have  always  thought  that  preachers 
and  teachers  would  do  better  work  if 
they  followed  their  professions  only 
part  time  and  some  other  vocation  the 
rest  of  the  time.  This  idea  has  been 
accepted  in  some  schools. 

Conclusion 

I  dare  not  follow  this  line  of  thought 
out  into  its  ramifications,  attractive  as 
they  appear,  lest  I  bethought  a  dreamer 
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instead  of  the  shopkeeper  that  I  am. 
Along  this  Hne,  however,  I  beheve  Hes 
the  solution  of  many  of  the  pressing 
economic  questions  of  today  -which 
seem  so  hopelessly  insoluble  to  many 
thoughtful  citizens.  It  lies  in  making 
the  products  of  business  available  at 
ever  cheaper  prices,  and  so  permitting 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  enjoy 
the  full  fruits  of  modern  specialization 
and  standardization.  Mr.  Ford  has 
proved  that  this  is  not  merely  a  philan- 
thro])ic  idea.  The  producer  or  the 
merchant  who  grasps  the  truth  of  this 
thought  Mnll  in  the  end  win  a  reward 
which  is  fairly  his  and  which  goes  far 
beyond  the  dreams  of  the  man  who  is 
in  business  for  the  profit  alone. 

One  of  America's  foremost  citizens 
lately  said  to  me  that  in  his  opinion 
the  security  of  the  world  depends  in 
the  last  analysis  on  the  way  in  which 
individuals  conduct  themselves.  He 
said  that  the  thing  most  needed  was  the 
will  for  service  to  the  community,  to  the 
state,  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world. 
Illustrating  this  point,  he  mentioned ex- 
amph's  from  his  o^^'n  experience  show- 
ing tiiat  the  progress  of  the  world  was 
retarded  by  selfishness,  of  which  there 
was  no  better  meas\ire  than  the  un- 
necessarily highprices  charged  for  goods. 

From  the  so-called  "practical  stand- 


point, "  also,  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  these  years  of  intense 
competition  people  are  scanning  prices 
as  never  before  and  buyers  are  going 
where  they  can  buy  the  cheapest. 
Firms  which  cannot  save  their  wastes 
of  labor  and  material  and  meet  this 
competition  by  selling  cheaper  and 
cheaper,  will  be  forced  out  of  business. 
Those  that  succeed  wnll  succeed  on  a 
bigger  scale  than  ever  before.  They 
wM  sell  greater  and  greater  quantities 
vaih  less  and  less  expense  and  margin 
of  profit  on  each  item. 

IVIr.  Ford  has  done  this  in  his  produc- 
tion. He  has  demonstrated  in  fact, 
and  not  merely  in  word,  what  the  ap- 
plication of  this  idea  does,  in  the  case 
of  an  article  which  was  a  luxury  when 
he  took  hold  of  it  but  became  a  neces- 
sity as  he  made  it  cheaper  and  cheaper. 
^Miat  is  applicable  to  automobiles  is 
applicable  to  any  article  demanded  by 
the  mass  of  the  people. 

So  I  say: 

1.  A  business,  in  order  to  have  the 
right  to  succeed,  must  be  of  real  serv- 
ice to  the  community. 

2.  Real  service  in  business  consists 
in  making  or  selling  merchandise  of  re- 
liable quality  for  the  lowest  practically 
possible  price,  provided  that  mer- 
chandise is  made  and  sold  under  just 
conditions. 
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of  Practice  for  Each  Business  and  Profession 

By  Guy  Gundakeb 

rhilnilclpliiii,  I'liiiisylvaniii,  Chairman,  Coniinittee  on  Business  Methods,  International 
AssrH-ialion  of  Rotary  Clubs 


AKOTAUV  CUB  consists  of 
men  selected  from  each  distinct 
business  or  profession,  and  is  organ- 
ized to  accom])lisli : 

Fir.'<t:  The   befterineiit   of  the   indi- 
vidual nienilMT. 


Second:  The  betterment  of  the  mem- 
ber's business,  both  in  a  practical  way 
and  in  an  ideal  way. 

Third:  The  betterment  of  the  mem- 
l>er's  craft  or  profession  as  a  whole. 

Fourth:  The  betterment  of  the  mem- 
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ber's  home,  his  town,  state  and  coun- 
try, and  of  society  as  a  whole. 

The  Rotary  Chib  of  Chicago,  Club 
Number  One,  was  organized  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1905,  by  Paul  P.  Harris,  a 
lawyer,  and  three  Chicago  business 
men.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  club, 
it  w^as  made  a  fundamental  of  member- 
ship that  only  one  man  would  be 
selected  from  each  business  or  profes- 
sional calling.  "Rotary"  w^as  chosen 
as  the  name  of  the  new  club  because 
the  members  met  in  rotation  at  their 
various  places  of  business. 

From  a  nucleus  of  nineteen  members 
in  1905,  Rotary  has  growoi  to  eighty 
thousand,  with  clu])s  in  more  than  a 
thousand  cities,  embracing  twenty-five 
countries  of  the  world.  It  is  an  odd 
coincidence  that,  concurrent  w'ith  the 
growth  of  Rotary,  there  has  been  a  con- 
stantly increasing  w^ave  of  public  sen- 
timent among  business  men,  demand- 
ing a  more  exacting  and  more  sensitive 
business  conscience.  Along  with  the 
development  of  this  quickened  busi- 
ness conscience  men  in  various  crafts 
began  to  feel  the  necessity  for  codes  of 
standards  of  correct  practice. 

While  it  is  apparent  that  the  state- 
ment of  standards  of  practice  is  the 
special  province  of  national,  provin- 
cial or  state  organizations  of  the  vari- 
ous businesses  or  professions,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  these  bodies  are 
slow  to  act  on  such  matters.  In  con- 
sidering the  writing  of  codes  of  stand- 
ards of  practice,  one  must  remember 
that  business  men  as  a  rule,  through  the 
very  practical  way  in  which  business  is 
conducted,  are  not  abstract  thinkers. 
Few  business  men  have  ever  essayed 
to  abstract  the  principles  of  correct  hu- 
man relations  from  the  many  concrete 
examples  within  their  own  experience 
and  arrange  them  for  the  guidance  of 
their  fellows  in  the  crafts;  nor  do  they 
constantly  examine  their  organiza- 
tions to   observe   whether  trade   cus- 


toms of  many  years'  standing  have  the 
warranty  of  being  good  business  prac- 
tice. The  larger  the  business,  and  the 
greater  the  number  of  departments  and 
employes,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  be 
absolutely  certain  that  the  business 
methods  practised  are  above  criticism. 
Many  business  men  whose  character 
and  integrity  are  beyond  reproach  and 
who  endeavor  to  conduct  their  lousi- 
ness with  regard  to  high  standards, 
when  inspired  to  careful  self-examina- 
tion of  their  current  practices,  pale 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  condi- 
tions in  their  establishments.  They 
discover  practices  of  the  most  rep- 
rehensible type,  practices  inherent  in 
the  usages  and  customs  of  the  craft. 

Codes  of  ethics  have  arisen  in  various 
ages,  reflecting  the  ideas  of  scholars 
and  philosophers.  ISIost  of  these  are 
couched  in  high-sounding  phrases,  call- 
ing men  to  higher  ideals  and  higher 
business  standards.  Many  of  them  are 
platitudes;  many  are  so  indefinite  and 
general  that  they  have  no  practical 
significance.  It  is  not  possible  to  prac- 
tise undefined  business  ideals,  or  to 
strive  to  actualize  glittering  general- 
ities. Therefore,  the  pressing  need  to- 
day is  a  plain  statement  of  business 
rules  of  conduct  which  shall  clearly 
define  W'hat  one  should  do  and  what 
one  should  not  do. 

As  Rotary  is  a  cross  section  of  the 
craft  and  professional  world,  and  as 
each  Rotarian  has  placed  upon  him  the 
responsibility  for  doing  something  for 
the  betterment  of  his  craft,  particu- 
larly stressing  higher  business  stand- 
ards, the  International  Association  of 
Rotary  Clubs  has  inaugurated  a  cam- 
paign for  an  intensive  drive  on  the 
writing  of  codes  of  standards  of  correct 
practice  in  all  crafts  corresponding 
v^-ith  the  businesses  or  professions  rep- 
resented in  Rotary.  In  organizing  this 
campaign.  Rotary  made  it  quite  clear 
that  it  was  not  presuming  to  ad\'ise  the 
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crafts  as  to  their  duty  in  regard  to 
codes,  but  it  did,  however,  insist  that 
those  Rotarians  who  were  members  of 
the  craft  should  become  active  crafts- 
men, cooperating  with  their  fellow- 
craftsmen  in  seeking  the  statement  of 
standards  of  correct  practice. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  time  is 
appro])riate  for  this  codif;^-ing  of  stand- 
ards of  ])ractice.  It  is  doubly  appro- 
priate when  there  is  a  proximate  tran- 
sition from  lean  business  to  a  period  of 
great  prosperity.  It  is  far  more  neces- 
sary' to  create  and  instill  inspiration  for 
high  business  standards  in  prosperous 
times  than  in  poor  times.  When  there 
is  little  business  and  strong  competi- 
tion, business  men  feel  the  necessity  of 
strict  attention  to  details,  high-class 
ser\'ice  and  zealous  regard  for  the  high- 
est ideals  of  l)usiness  methods.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  sales-manager's 
desk  is  overloaded  with  orders,  and 
peojjle  are  clamoring  for  the  products 
of  his  establishment,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  laxness  in  the  appreciation 
of  these  selfsame  business  virtues. 
Deliver}'  of  goods  when  convenient, 
substitutions,  loose  interpretation  of 
sjK-cificatioiis,  sharp  practices,  are  the 
concurrent  results  of  waves  of  pros- 
jKTity. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  tendency, 
you  will  recall  that  during  the  recent 
World  War  ethical  business  dealings 
were  j)artieularly  noticeable  by  their 
absence.  When  these  untoward  con- 
ditions develoj),  craft  org.-itiizations 
must  ste])  in  and,  by  a  carefully  i)re- 
pared  educational  eam])aign,  seek  to 
have  their  meml)ers  and  others  avoid 
that  which  is  the  natural  concomitant 
of  busin<'ss  ])rosi><'rity.  Many  years 
ago,  Miniiiavelli  said,  "Tlie  end  justi- 
fies the  means."  The  Romans  had 
an  ai)horism,  "I/t  the  buyer  beware," 
and  even  our  own  Benjamin  Franklin 
based  a  plea  for  honesty  on  the  fact 
that  it  was  "good  jiolicy."     Rotary,  as 


an  institution,  deprecates  business  prac- 
tices based  on  such  low  motives  and 
urges  the  necessity  for  higher  business 
standards  on  the  very  elemental  ground 
that  such  standards  are  right,  and 
therefore  binding  on  all  business  men. 
Rotary's  part  in  the  campaign  for  codes 
of  correct  practices  is  mainly  inspir- 
ational. 

In  urging  Rotarians  to  be  active  in 
inspiring  all  business  or  professional 
associations  to  prepare  codes  of  stand- 
ards of  practice,  the  Committee  on 
Business  Methods  felt  that  since  the 
A\'riting  of  codes  was  absolutely  a  new 
work  for  many  craft  associations,  it 
was  necessary  to  indicate  the  points 
which  should  be  covered  in  the  code. 
With  this  in  view,  each  Rotary  Club 
received  the  outline  of  a  theoretical 
model  code,  so  as  to  call  the  attention 
to  all  of  the  various  relations  which 
should  be  included.  This  statement 
was  not  haphazard,  but  was  a  deduc- 
tion from  a  study  of  many  codes  re- 
ceived by  the  Committee  prior  to  its 
campaign.  It  stated: 
A  code  of  correct  practices  should  in- 
clude: 

(a)  A  statement  covering  the  personal 
character  rules  of  conduct  for  the  crafts- 
man himself  as  the  executive  officer,  if  it 
be  a  corporation. 

(6)  Rides  of  conduct  governing  the  re- 
lation of  the  employer  with  the  employe 
{the  observation  of  which  may  be  the  only 
known  antidote  for  social  unrest). 

(c)  Rules  of  conduct  governing  the 
craftsman's  relations  unth  those  from 
n-hom  he  makes  purchases. 

(d)  Rules  of  conduct  governing  the 
craflsnian''s  relations  with  his  fellow- 
craft. smen. 

(e)  Rules  of  conduct  governing  the 
craftsman's  relations  vnth  professional 
men  whose  professions  are  interlocked 
irith  the  craft;  such  as  physicians,  engi- 
neers, architects,  etc. 

(/)  Rules   of  conduct   respecting   the 
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craftsman's  relations  with  the  public, 
presumably  his  patrons,  both  clients  and 
purchasers. 

The  underlying  principle  of  these  rules 
is  Service,  flanked  by  Honesty  and  Truth. 

(g)  Rules  of  conduct  governing  the 
making  and  executing  of  contracts,  with 
special  reference  to  specifications.  (This 
is  included  as  a  special  heading  not  only 
because  of  its  importance,  but  to  avoid 
splitting  the  topic  in  its  phases,  under 
four  or  five  headings.) 

(h)  A  statement  of  certain  well-known 
violations  of  the  code  of  correct  practice 
with  strong  discouragement  of  such  prac- 
tices. In  brief, — a  statement  of  the 
"DonHs"  of  business  conduct. 

If  the  craft  to  which  Rotarians  be- 
long has  no  written  standards  of  prac- 
tice, Rotarians  should  take  the  lead,  or 
support  other  craftsmen,  in  urging  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  code  of  correct  practices.  If  the  craft 
has  a  code  of  correct  practices,  and  it 
fails  to  include  all  of  the  relations  ap- 
propriate to  a  model  code,  Rotarians 
should  take  the  lead  or  support  others 
in  urging  its  revision  or  amplification. 

Let  us  consider  the  eight  suggested 
topics  for  a  model  business  code,  and 
see  what  rules  of  conduct  should  be  in- 
cluded under  each  heading.  As  a  gen- 
eral proposition,  "the  earmarks  of  a 
worthwhile  code  of  ethics  are  its  defi- 
niteness  and  conciseness  in  statements. 
Rules  of  conduct  must  be  very  specific 
and  plain  spoken,  and  should  com- 
pletely cover  all  phases  of  business 
relations." 


A  statement  covering  the  personal  char- 
acter rules  of  conduct  for  the  craftsman 
himself  or  the  executive  officer,  if  it  be  a 
corporation. 

The  rules  of  conduct  under  this  topic 
should  present  the  personal  and  busi- 
ness qualifications  of  the  craftsman 
who  engages  in  a  given  business  or  pro- 


fession. The  Oregon  Code  of  Ethics 
for  Journalism,  approved  January  14, 
1921,  states  among  the  personal  qual- 
ifications: sincerity,  truth,  care,  com- 
petency, thoroughness,  justice,  mercy, 
kindliness,  moderation,  and  conserva- 
tism. Each  qualification  is  taken  up  in 
detail  in  the  code. 

Business  qualifications  mentioned  in 
many  codes  include:  honor,  integrity, 
business  morality,  credit  standing,  and 
knowledge  of  the  details  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  the  business  or 
profession. 

B 

Rules  of  conduct  governing  the  relation 
of  the  employer  vnth  the  employe  (the  ob- 
servation of  which  may  be  the  only  known 
antidote  for  social  unrest). 

The  standards  of  practice,  under 
this  topic,  should  be  based  on  a  spirit 
of  fairness  and  cooperation,  through 
friendship.  Among  the  standards 
stated  should  be  those  covering:  em- 
ployment, wages,  permanency  of  occu- 
pation, working  conditions,  training, 
opportunities  for  advancement,  recre- 
ational facilities,  disputes,  assimilation 
of  new  employes,  discharge  from  serv- 
ice, etc. 

This  particular  topic  is  not  well  cov- 
ered by  any  code  received  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Business  Methods.  In  one 
of  the  proposed  codes,  there  is  a  state- 
ment which  might  be  taken  as  typical 
of  the  rules  covered  under  this  topic: 
"Employes  should  be  paid  wages  con- 
sistent with  living  conditions  and  the 
service  rendered — a  fair  day's  wage  for  a 
fair  day's  work.  Employers  should  not 
permit  the  unusual  employe  to  give 
more  than  a  fair  day's  labor  for  the  pay 
he  receives."  In  order  that  rules  of 
conduct  might  be  suggested  covering 
this  portion  of  the  code,  an  advertise- 
ment was  inserted  in  the  Rotarian,  the 
monthly  publication  of  Rotary,  asking 
all  readers  who  had  established  friendly. 
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intimate  and  cordial  relations  with 
their  employes,  to  -^Tite  an  article 
imder  the  title,  "How  I  Set  My  0^\-n 
IIoiLse  in  Order."  It  was  believed  that 
from  such  a  symposium,  many  just  and 
equitable  standards  of  practice  might 
be  deduced.  Many  articles  covering 
this  point  are  now  being  studied  by  the 
('ommittee,  to  see  if  any  general  prin- 
cijjles  can  be  abstracted  for  the  guid- 
ance of  business  generally. 


Rules  of  conduct  governing  the  crafts- 
man s  relations  icitli  those  from  ivhoni  he 
7nakes  purchases. 

Rules  of  conduct  under  this  topic 
should  include  treatment  of  seller 
(audience,  interviews,  truthful  state- 
ment of  facts,  etc.);  purchasing  meth- 
ods; conditions  of  purchase  (offer  and 
tender);  containers,  where  goods  are 
f.  o.  b.,  etc.;  whether  the  order  is 
a  l)rand  order  or  an  order  based  on 
set  qualities;  quantity  shipments  and 
l)rices. 

Tiie  proposed  code  of  the  Restau- 
rant Association  will  illustrate  the 
t^ijcs  of  rules  of  conduct  for  this  sec- 
tion: 

Courtesy  should  be  given  all  sales- 
men or  re])rescntatives  inquiring  for 
biisiness.  It  is  thoroughly  good  con- 
duct to  decline  to  see  salesmen  who 
desire  to  present  subjects  of  no  interest 
ftt  the  ])ur<'has('r. 

'J'he  time  of  salesmen  shouM  not  be 
Jicedlcssly  wasted  in  having  and  com- 
j»l<'ting  interviews. 

'rnith  and  lionesly  should  l)c  ob- 
served in  all  inter\ii'ws.  \o  mislead- 
ing statements  should  be  made  to  se- 
cure lower  prices,  nor  should  lower 
prices  of  eomi>elitive  firms  be  shown  to 
others. 

'VUv  seller  who  olb'rs  ;i  lower  ])rice 
for  e(|nal  (|uaiility  and  (lualily  should 
get  the  business;  it  should  not  be  given 
to  his  comiK'lilor  at  the  same  figure. 

It  is  thoroughly  ethical  to  decline  to 


accept  goods  delayed  in  delivery  be- 
yond the  time  specified,  pro\aded  that 
acceptance  would  cause  loss  to  the 
purchaser.  It  is  unethical  to  decline 
goods  on  delayed  delivery  to  secure 
price  re\asion,  if  no  loss  has  resulted 
from  such  delay. 

The  terms  of  payment  governing  the 
purchase  and  the  place  of  free  delivery 
should  be  fixed  at  the  time  the  pur- 
chase is  made,  and  carried  out  to  the 
letter.  Discounts  for  cash  can  only  be 
taken  if  payment  is  made  within  the 
time  limit  specified.     Etc.,  etc. 

Note  how  plain-stated  the  code  is. 
No  indefiniteness,  no  frills,  just  a  busi- 
ness man's  writing  down  of  his  stand- 
ards expressed  in  "Do's  and  Don'ts." 

D 

Rules  of  conduct  governing  the  crafts- 
man's relations  with  his  fellow  craftsmen. 

The  standards  of  practice  under  this 
topic  are  based  on  the  principle  that 
fellow  craftsmen  should  work  together 
for  the  benefit  of  each  and  all. 

As  illustrative  rules,  note  the  fol- 
lowing: 

From  the  Pharmacists'  Code: 
He  should  not  in  any  way  discredit 
the  standing  of  other  pharmacists  in 
the  minds  of  either  physicians  or  lay- 
men. He  should  not  obtain  or  use 
private  formulas  of  another,  nor  should 
he  imitate  or  use  another's  prepara- 
tions, labels  or  special  forms  of  adver- 
tising. He  should  not  fill  orders  or 
prescriptions  which  come  to  him  by 
mistake. 

From  the  Code  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers: 

jSIaking  false  or  disparaging  state- 
ments, either  written  or  oral,  or  cir- 
culating harmful  rumors  respecting 
a  com])etitor's  product,  selling  price, 
business,  financial  or  personal  standing, 
is  ;in  unfair  practice. 

Sinndaling  in  one's  own  product  the 
trademark,  trade  name,  cartons,  slo- 
gans, advertising  matter  or  appearance 
of  the  competitor's  products  is  an  un- 
fair practice. 
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As  a  limiting  standard  of  practice  on 
the  relation  between  fellow  craftsmen, 
the  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America  state: 

It  is  improper  practice  to  engage 
in  or  countenance  any  combination 
whereby  prices  are  fixed  or  the  market 
controlled  in  favor  of  any  particular 
interest  or  against  the  interests  of  the 
public. 

E 

Rules  of  conduct  governing  the  crofts- 
man's  relations  with  professional  men 
tvhose  professions  are  interlocked  with 
the  craft;  such  as  physicians,  engineers, 
architects,  etc. 

The  interlocking  relations  of  busi- 
nesses with  professions  require  a  state- 
ment which  is  generally  quite  technical 
in  character.  The  Pharmacists'  Code 
prescribes  that  the  pharmacist  should 
not  assume  any  functions  of  the  asso- 
ciated profession  (medical),  except  in 
cases  of  emergency.  It  stresses  careful 
and  faithful  preparation  of  the  physi- 
cians' prescription  and  obedience  to  his 
orders  relative  to  refilling  or  supplying 
copies  of  prescriptions.  WTienever 
there  is  doubt  as  to  the  physician's 
orders,  verifying  information  should 
be  secured  to  avoid  mistakes.  Similar 
relations  exist  between  the  architect 
and  the  builder,  the  civil  engineer  and 
the  road  constructor.  Rules  of  con- 
duct under  this  topic  should  be  in- 
cluded in  professional  codes,  so  that 
the  reciprocal  relation  of  the  profes- 
sional craftsman  with  the  business 
craftsman  will  be  covered. 


Rides  of  conduct  respecting  the  crafts- 
man s  relations  with  the  public  in  gen- 
eral and  with  those  who  become  his  pa- 
trons, both  clients  and  purchasers. 

The  standards  of  practice  governing 
the  relations  of  the  craftsman  to  the 
purchasing  public  should  so  direct  his 
course    that    every    business    relation 


and  service  exemplifies  honorable  and 
straightforward  dealings.  This  ap- 
plies particularly  to  clients  and  the  i)ur- 
chasing  public.  There  is  still  another 
phase  of  the  craftsman's  relations  to 
the  public,  treating  of  his  conduct  as 
affecting  the  general  weal. 

As  regards  the  purchasing  public  and 
clients,  the  standards  of  conduct  should 
cover  fair  prices,  service,  honest  prod- 
ucts truthfully  represented,  and  phys- 
ical equipment  of  the  plant.  The 
folloudng  well  illustrate: 

From  the  National  Retail  Monu- 
ment Dealers  of  America's  code: 

To  have  an  orderly  and  in\ating 
place  of  business,  realizing  that  it  is 
not  only  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the 
owner,  but  compels  the  respect  of  his 
patrons. 

From  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  Na- 
tional Hardware  Association : 

Price  reductions  by  manufacturers 
should  be  passed  promptly  to  the  retail 
merchant,  and  by  him  to  the  pul>lic. 

From  the  proposed  code  of  the  Na- 
tional Restaurant  Association: 

Purchases  of  equal  cjuantities  should 
have  equal  prices. 

From  the  Code  of  the  National  Com- 
mercial Fixtures  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation : 

Any  craftsman  who  authorizes  an 
individual  to  solicit  business  and  sell 
goods  for  him  should  see  to  it  that  the 
salesman  is  fully  instructed  as  to  the 
policy  he  should  pursue  on  all  matters 
covered  by  the  Craft's  code  of  stand- 
ards of  practice. 

As  regards  the  general  public,  stand- 
ards covering  the  maintenance  and 
observance  of  local,  state  and  federal 
laws,  broad  principles  of  social  service, 
participation  in  community  better- 
ment movements  (civic,  charitable  and 
philanthropic),  are  points  to  be  cov- 
ered in  the  code.  Such  are  the  points 
illustrated  in  the  following: 

From  the  Titlemen's  Code  of  Ethics : 
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That  even'  titleman  should  have  a 
Hvely  and  loVal  interest  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  ci\-ic  welfare  of  his  commu- 
nity and  should  join  and  support  the 
local,  ci\'ic  and  commercial  bodies. 

From  the  Code  of  the  Wholesale 
Growers  of  the  United  States: 

To  aissist  in  the  enactment,  mainte- 
nance and  enforcement  of  uniform  Pure 
Food  Laws  which  in  operation  deal 
justly  and  equitably  with  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  consumer,  retailer, 
jobber  and  manufacturer. 

From  the  Code  of  the  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America : 

It  is  improper  practice  to  engage  in 
any  movement  which  is  ob\nously  con- 
trarA'  to  law  or  public  welfare. 

From  the  Code  of  the  National  As- 
sociati(jn  of  Electrical  Contractors  and 
Dealers: 

Everj'  member  of  this  Association 
should  be  mindfid  of  the  pu])lic  wel- 
fare and  should  participate  in  those 
movements  for  public  betterment  in 
which  his  special  training  and  experi- 
ence qualify  him  to  act.  Evers'  mem- 
Ikt  of  this  Association  should  support 
all  public  officials  and  others  who  have 
charge  of  enforcing  safe  regulations  in 
the  rightful  ])erformance  of  their  duty. 
He  should  carefully  comply  ^^^th  all 
the  laws  and  regulations  touching  his 
vocaticjn,  and  if  any  such  a'ppear  to  him 
unwise  or  unfair,  he  should  endeavor 
to  have  them  altered. 

G 

linlr.i  of  conduct  (jorrrtting  the  making 
and  fxcculing  of  contracts,  irilh  special 
reference  to  specifications.  {This  is  in- 
cluded as  a  special  heading  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  importance,  but  to  avoid 
splitting  the  topic  in  its  phases  under 
four  or  fur  headings.) 

In  griHTal,  the  rules  to  be  written 
here  should  have  ns  their  object  the 
regulation  of  contracts  l)etween  all  of 
tlip  ])arti('s  mentioned  in  the  code:  to 
wit,  tlie  cmjjloycr  and  emi)loye,  buyer 


and  seller,  the  craftsman  and  the  pur- 
chasing public,  to  the  end  that  all  the 
parties  to  the  contract  are  mutually 
benefited.  The  standards  under  this 
topic  should  clearly  state  correct  meth- 
ods of  framing  specifications,  defini- 
tions of  the  terms  used,  and  concise 
expression  of  various  trade  customs 
and  usage  which  constitute  a  large 
part  of  such  specifications.  In  both 
the  AATiting  of  contracts  and  specifica- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  devise  rules  of 
conduct  to  eliminate  much  useless  legal 
verbiage,  and  particularly  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  so-called  "joker  clause." 
The  latter  is  inserted  apparently  as  a 
minor  pro\'ision,  but  ofttimes  in  legal 
value,  it  outweighs  in  importance  many 
of  the  more  emphasized  sections  of  the 
contract. 

As  an  illustration  the  following  is 
given  from  the  Code  of  the  New  York 
Building  Congress: 

It  is  unethical  for  the  architect  and 
engineer  to  cover  possible  oversights 
and  errors  by  indefinite  clauses  in  con- 
tract or  specifications. 

A  noteworthy  contribution  to  stand- 
ards of  practice  is  supplied  by  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Mate- 
rials, which  presents  complete  stand- 
ards of  practice  in  the  making  of  speci- 
fications for  paving  brick,  and  rules 
governing  their  interpretation  and 
performance.  Their  proposed  code 
contains  the  following  two  paragraphs, 
worthy  of  consideration: 

The  contract  and  specifications 
should  be  drawn  in  plain,  simple  lan- 
guage by  one  who  has  had  experience 
both  in  dra-vN-ing  and  interpreting  them. 

All  pro\'isions  should  be  fair,  open 
and  undcrstandal)le  Mnthout  conceal- 
ment, without  ambig\iity,  without  hid- 
den meanings.  Nothing  should  be  left 
to  inference  or  assumption.  This  will 
be  promoted  by  adopting  standard 
forms,  which  have  been  tested  and 
proven  by  prior  use. 
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A  statement  of  certain  well-known  vio- 
lations of  the  code  of  correct  practices, 
with  strong  discouragement  of  such  prac- 
tices. In  brief — a  statement  of  the 
"Don'ts"  of  business  conduct. 

There  are  very  few  illustrations  of 
Don'ts  shown  in  existing  or  proposed 
codes.  The  "Don'ts"  might  be  mis- 
understood to  be  the  opposite  rules  to 
the  "Do's"  contained  under  all  the 
other  topics.  It  was  not  the  desire  or 
intention  to  have  negatives  developed 
in  this  way.  The  Don'ts  were  to  be 
of  a  general  character,  or  of  a  very 
broad  principle.  In  fact,  the  rules  to 
be  covered  could  not  logically  be  in- 
cluded elsewhere.  The  Don'ts  should 
be  ascertained  by  examining  the  three 
cardinal  principles  which  have  recently 
arisen  in  the  business  world,  namely: 
"Let  the  buyer  beware,"  "Treat  the 
keen  and  confiding  buyer  alike,"  and 
"Truth  and  service — the  handmaidens 
of  business  prosperity." 

The  National  Association  of  Ice 
Cream  Manufacturers  includes  this 
paragraph  in  its  code,  under  the  head- 
ing, "Unfair  practices  of  sellers": 

Bribery  of  buyers  or  other  employes 
by  the  seller,  by  the  payment  of  per- 
centages of  the  purchase  price  of  goods 
bought,  or  with  gifts  of  money,  presents, 
treats  and  so  on,  to  obtain  business  or 
to  induce  continuance  of  business. 

From  the  proposed  Code  of  Ethics 
for  Contractors  (Lancaster,  Pa.),  may 
be  quoted: 

That  a  contractor  cannot  honorably 
accept  a  remuneration,  financial  or 
otherwise,  from  more  than  one  inter- 
ested party.  "No  man  can  serve  two 
masters." 

Financial  or  other  arrangements  as 
part  of  the  purchase,  commonly  desig- 
nated as  graft,  shall  not  be  made.  As 
regards  the  "Don'ts"  covering  the 
elimination  of  the  corrupt  and  growing 


practice  of  commercial  bribery,  fifteen 
large  national  associations  have  formed 
commercial  standards  of  practice. 
They  propose  to  devote  a  vigorous 
attention  to  this  topic  and  support 
national  legislation  for  the  suppression 
of  this  form  of  l)usiness  graft.  The 
secret  gi\ing  of  commissions,  money, 
or  other  things  of  value  to  employes  of 
customers,  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing their  buying  poAvors,  is  a  dangerous 
evil  more  wide-spread  than  is  acknowl- 
edged and  one  which  is  unquestionably 
growing. 

During  the  month  of  March  an  in- 
tensive study  was  conducted  by 
Rotary  into  each  one  of  the  eight  sug- 
gested topics  for  a  model  code. 
Twenty-five  district  conferences  were 
held  throughout  the  Rotary  world. 
Each  conference  was  asked  to  discuss 
a  single  topic,  in  much  detail.  The 
results  of  this  discussion  will  be 
passed  to  a  committee  for  standardiza- 
tion and  generalizing.  The  campaign, 
furthermore,  was  carried  through  the 
month  of  April  in  the  Rotary  Clubs  by 
having  Rotarians  present  the  need  for 
codes  of  standards  of  practice;  the  ad- 
vantages which  come  to  a  craft  through 
the  adoption  of  such  a  code;  brief  expe- 
rience talks  by  members  who  have  been 
instrumental  in  having  codes  WTitten 
or  revised  by  their  crafts;  and  talks  by 
Rotarians  before  the  clubs  and  their 
craft  associations  on  the  relations  of 
employers  and  employes. 

As  regards  the  results  of  the  cam- 
paign, to  this  point,  we  may  summa- 
rize as  follows: 

1.  Many  men  who  were  not  mem- 
bers of  their  craft  association  realizing 
for  the  first  time,  the  vital  importance 
of  such  an  association,  in  establishing 
higher  business  standards,  have  joined 
their  craft  associations.  One  national 
association  secretary  states  that  his 
association  has  almost  doubled  its 
membership. 
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2.  There  are  over  one  hundred  com- 
mittees at  work  drafting  proposed 
codes  of  standards  of  practice.  Hart 
Seeley,  one  of  the  district  governors  of 
Rotar>-,  is  chairman  of  a  committee 
framing  a  code  for  the  Glove  Manu- 
facturers' Association.  The  other  Ro- 
tarians  wlio  are  chairmen  of  national 
committees  are  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. One  national  secretary  WTites, 
"My  office  has  been  swam]>ed  with  let- 
ters asking  for  our  code  of  standards 
of  correct  practice.  If  the  Rotarj' 
Committee  A\-ill  call  off  its  Rotarians, 
we  ^^^ll  immediately  set  about  to  write 
a  code."  Still  another  association 
writes,  "  It  took  us  five  years  to  frame 
our  present  code  of  standards  of  prac- 
tice, which  was  made  up  mainly 
through  compromises  of  men  who  did 
not  wish  the  standards  to  be  too  exact- 
ing.   Now,  Rotarians  urge  us  to  go  to 


the  limit  in  making  a  stringent  code. 
They  are  so  insistent  our  President  has 
appointed  a  re-drafting  committee." 

3.  Many  associations  have  had  so 
many  requests  for  their  present  code  so 
that  their  membership  might  study  it 
and  ascertain  if  it  was  worth}',  that 
tliey  have  been  compelled  to  get  out  an 
entirely  new  edition  to  supply  the  re- 
quests. This  feature  of  the  campaign, 
in  interesting  many  who  heretofore  had 
no  knowledge  of  their  craft  code  or 
no  knowledge  of  the  business  stand- 
ards sought,  \\'ill  accomplish  great  good 
for  the  general  business  world. 

Rotary  appreciates  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  this  campaign  to  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  and  trusts  that  its 
members  who  are  more  skilled  in  mat- 
ters of  this  sort,  will  aid  the  business- 
man wherever  opportunity  offers. 


China,  Our  Chief  Far  East  Problem 

By  W.  W.  WiLLOuGiiBY,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Political  Science,  Johns  Hopkins  University 


WE  all  know  that  the  Conference 
at  Washington^  was  called  pri- 
marily to  reduce  the  building  of  arma- 
ments, but  that  our  President  thought 
it  also  necessary,  in  that  connection,  to 
bring  about,  if  possible,  an  adjustment 
of  the  political  conditions  in  the  Far 
East  which,  if  not  corrected,  might  lead 
to  war  in  the  future.  Therefore  he  in- 
vited not  simply  the  first  five  powers 
that  were  to  participate  in  the  Arms 
Conference,  but  the  four  additional 
powers,  that  had  political  or  economic 
interests  in  the  Pacific  and  Far  East. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the 
political  situation  in  the  Far  East. 
The  political  equation  there  is  one  of 
three  terms:  First,  there  is  China  with 
its  vast  stretches  of  territory,  and  its 
great  population,  numbering  a  quarter 
of  the  human  race;  second,  there  is 
Japan  with  its  eager,  aggressive,  am- 
bitious and  increasing  people;  and 
third,  there  are  the  interests  of  the 
Western  powers. 

China  under  Foreign  Contact 

First,  of  China.  The  Chinese  peo- 
ple, as  has  often  been  said,  have  an  au- 
thentic history  of  four  thousand  years. 
They  are  one  of  the  greatest  peoples 
that  have  lived  on  the  globe.  They 
have  created  for  themselves  a  civiliza- 
tion that  has  been  the  admiration  of  all 
those  who  have  studied  it.  They 
built  up  for  themselves  a  culture,  an 
art,  a  social  life  and  a  polity  that  was 
admirably  adapted  to  their  dominant 
agricultural    needs,    and    which    har- 

1  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armament, 
Washington,  November  11,  1921.  This  paper 
was  written  before  the  Conference  had  completed 
its  work. — Editor. 


monized  with  their  social  life,  a 
system  of  government  whicii  proved 
defective  only  when  brought  into 
contact  with  the  Western  industrial 
life.  r-Thus  it  has  been  said  that 
China  maintained  herself  unaided  for 
four  thousand  years,  but  began  to  fall 
when  she  began  to  get  aid  from  the 
Western  World.  There  is  much  truth 
in  this  for,  from  the  time  she  was 
brought  into  contact  with  the  West 
and  forced  to  accept  Western  ideas  and 
to  meet  the  military  competition  of  the 
Western  nations,  her  own  system  of 
political  rule  proved  weak  and  defec- 
tive. That  system  relied  more  on 
reason  than  on  force.  It  had  not  the 
appliances  of  Western  mechanical  life. 
Thus  the  Western  nations  were  able, 
one  after  another,  to  tie  bonds  about 
China  until  she  became  almost  help- 
less. Thus  It  has  come  about  that 
nearly  all  the  foreigners  in  China  live 
under  their  own  laws  and  are  respon- 
sitle  to  their  own  officials. 

In  many  of  the  so-called  treaty  ports 
foreigners  have  municipal  areas  termed 
concessions  or  settlements  where  they 
haye_  their  own  local  governments, 
practically  free  from  Chinese  adminis- 
trative control.  What  is  perhaps  most 
serious  of  all,  the  nations  have  de- 
prived China  of  the  control  of  her  own 
customs  revenues.  They  have  made 
it  impossible  for  China  to  levy  more 
than  a  five  per  cent  ta.\  on  an^  of^the 
commodities  imported  into  or  ex- 
ported from  China.  She  must  get  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  treaty- 
powers  before  she  can  increase  her 
tariff.  The  treaty  allows  her  fi\e  per 
cent,  but  she  has  been  able  to  collect, 
because  of  undervaluation  of  commodi- 
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ties,  only  three  to  three  and  a  half  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Not  content  with  rights  wrunji  from 
China  by  means  of  treaties  which  she 
has  fell  herself  constrained  to  sign, 
some  of  the  powers  have  exercised 
rights  and  powers  in  China  ^\^thout 
even  the  semblance  of  treaty  permis- 
sion. They  have  stationed  troops  at 
various  jx)ints  in  China.  Japan  now 
has  1,200  to  1,500  men  at  Hankow,  in 
the  center  of  China,  one  thousand 
miles  up  the  river.  She  has  had  them 
there  for  ten  years.  There  are  many 
other  foreigners  there,  but  none  of  the 
other  nations  \v.i\v  thought  it  necessary 
to  protect  their  nationals  by  stationing 
trfKjps.  Some  of  the  nations  have 
I'stablished  wireless  stations  without 
tre-aty  right.  In  Peking  I  could  put  a 
letter  in  a  foreign  ix)st  office  and  send 
it  anywhere.  All  those  post  offices  are 
there  without  any  treaty  right. 

The  New  Republic 

In  1011  China  started  U|X)n  the 
griiit  ex|)eriment  of  a  republic  to 
replace  the  forty-centuries-old  mon- 
ar<-hy.  The  result  of  such  a  transition 
necess:irily  brought  about  a  certain 
amount  of  discontent  and  a  tem{x>rary 
wnikening  of  authority.  But  a  re- 
public recpiires  for  its  support  the 
loyal.  acti\e  obedience  and  symjiathy 
of  its  own  jKvople  and  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  ha\e  that  respect  for  a 
g(jvernment  which  is  treated  as  the 
Chinese  government  has  been  treated 
by  other  nations.  'I'his,  the  Wcslern 
jMiwers  have  now  recognized.  Tluy 
now  see  that  one  of  the  problems  of 
the  Far  Kast  i.s  to  rehabilitate  China, 
to  aid  her  to  establish  an  orderly 
govi'rnmenl. 

This  is  what  the  Conference  at 
Washington  i.s  trying  to  do.  It  has 
mjule  provi.sion  ff)r  getting  rid  of  all 
the  foreign  |K)st  ofliccs.  They  will 
be  rcmo\cd  b\-  tin-  end  nf  ihis  \c;ir. 


China  has  got  very  little  with  reference 
to  tariff  legislation.  She  is  allowed  to 
levy  an  effective  five  per  cent,  but  that 
is  only  what  the  treaties  have  allow^ed 
her,  and  that  she  will  not  get  for 
some  time.  The  question  of  the  right 
which  all  foreigners  now  have  to  live 
under  their  own  laws  and  be  responsible 
only  to  their  own  officials,  is  also  im- 
portant. The  Conference  has  provided 
that  there  shall  be  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  conditions  in 
China  with  a  view  to  determining  how 
soon  and  by  what  steps  this  condition 
of  affairs  can  be  relieved,  and  China 
thus  made  the  mistress  of  her  ow'n 
affairs.  "While  I  am  speaking  of 
foreigners,  I  should  say  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  w'here  foreigners 
are  so  safe,  both  as  to  life  and  property, 
as  they  are  in  China. 

The  Japanese  Menace 

Not  only  are  China's  autonomous 
powers  limited  in  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  but  her 
very  political  existence  is  threatened. 
Russia  was  certainly  a  threatening 
menace  to  her  at  one  time.  But, 
since  1905,  the  menace  has  been  from 
Japan — a  small  but  aggressive  power, 
militaristic,  bureaucratic  and  imperial- 
istic. You  all  know  the  history  of 
Japan  and  Korea — how  Japan  took 
Korea  under  her  protection  and  in  five 
3'ears  annexed  her.  I  do  not  need  to 
speak  to  you  of  how  she  took  the  place 
of  Russia  in  Manchuria;  how,  through 
the  control  of  the  South  Manchurian 
Itailroad,  she  has  claimed  the  right  to 
maintain  police,  to  maintain  troops, 
who  exercise  political  jurisdiction,  and 
in  other  ways  to  exercise  a  dominating 
influence  in  the  great  IVIanchurian 
provinces  with  twenty  millions  of 
l)opulation. 

I  do  not  need  to  mention  to  you  the 
now  famous  or  infamous  "Twenty-one 
Demands"  which  Japan  put  forward 
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in  1915.  The  chief  question  which  is 
still  before  the  Conference  is:  "What 
rehef  is  China  to  get  from  those  de- 
mands and  what  assurance  are  the 
other  powers  to  get?"  because,  after 
all,  the  most  important  political  ele- 
ment in  the  Far  East  is  this  penetra- 
tion, this  military  and  political  pene- 
tration of  Japan  into  eastern  Asia. 
Japan  makes  claim  to  a  sort  of  prefer- 
ential right  in  those  regions.  She 
calls  it  "special  interests,"  giving  to  this 
term  a  definition  different  from  that 
which  our  government  has  given  it. 
So  long  as  Japan  claims  this  special, 
indefinite,  vague  right  she  can  go  into 
Asia  to  take  what  she  needs;  and  this 
is,  to  my  mind,  the  point  that  is  most 
hkely  to  provoke  future  trouble  in  the 
Far  East. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Conference 
will  fall  far  short  of  the  goal  w^hich  it 
has  been  striving  to  reach  unless  it  can 
clear  up  this  situation.  The  nations 
should  say  to  Japan:  "Do  you  claim 
special  rights  in  those  countries,  and 
what  are  those  rights?  What,  spe- 
cifically, is  it  you  claim  to  have  by 
special  right  in  Eastern  Asia?" 

The  Question  of  Shantung 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of 
Shantung.  When  Japan  declared  war 
against  Germany,  she  claimed  the 
right  to  attack  the  German-leased 
area  of  Kiaochow.  China  w^as  then  a 
neutral,  but  her  government  desig- 
nated a  region  around  and  outside  of  the 
leased  area,  and  said  to  the  Japanese, 
"You  can  conduct  military  operations 
in  that  region."  But  instead  of  that 
Japan  landed  troops  far  away  from 
that  region  and  immediately  took 
possession  of  the  railroad  running  265 
miles  from  Tsintao  to  Tsinanfu,  the 
capital  of  the  province.  This  was 
done,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the 
territory  of  a  friendly  power.  No 
military  necessity  for  this  action  ex- 


isted, but  Japan  has  been  in  possession 
of  the  railway  ever  since. 

Naturally,  the  Chinese  have  looked 
on  this  as  a  mere  military  occupation 
which  they  have  not  been  able  to 
prevent,  but  which  has  given  to  the 
Japanese  no  equitable  or  legal  title. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  Chinese  said  they 
could  not  enter  into  direct  negotiations 
with  the  Japanese  in  regard  to  that 
situation.  Therefore,  in  Washington, 
Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Balfour  offered 
their  good  offices  to  the  Japanese 
delegation  and  to  the  Chinese  delega- 
tion to  cause  them  to  come  together  in 
informal  conversations,  which  would 
not  raise  the  question  of  legal  rights, 
but  which  would  approach  the  situa- 
tion as  a  de  facto  one,  and  see  if  some 
agreement  could  not  be  reached. 
There  have  now  been  some  twenty-five 
of  these  discussions.  They  have  dis- 
posed of  a  good  many  matters.  There 
were  a  great  many  questions  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  the  various  kinds 
of  public  properties,  and  the  mode  of 
valuing  them. 

When  it  came  to  the  question  of 
railroads,  Japan  declared,  "Yes,  we 
will  give  you  back  the  railroad  if  you 
will  pay  us  for  it,"  and  China  said 
she  would  pay  the  entire  assessed 
value  of  the  railroad  with  all  its  ap- 
purtenant properties.  "How  will 
you  pay  it?"  asked  Japan,  and  China 
answered,  "We  will  pay  it  in  cash,  in  a 
lump  cash  sum."  But  Japan  said  she 
did  not  want  that.  Then  the  Chinese 
offered  to  pay  it  by  deferred  payments, 
running  over  a  period  of  years.  That, 
again,  was  not  satisfactory.  It  finally 
appeared  that  what  Japan  particularly 
wanted  was  to  keep  control  of  the 
operation  of  the  railroad  for  a  number 
of  years.  That  is,  she  wanted  the 
chief  engineer,  the  chief  accountant 
and  the  traffic  manager  to  be  Japanese. 
What  the  outcome  is  to  be,  no  one  can 
say. 
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Hope  in  the  Washington 
Conference 

It  wus  not  by  accident  or  courtesy 
thut  China  was  asked  to  open  the  work 
of  the  Conference  dc-aUng  with  the  Far 
East.  It  was  bec-aiise  in  her  future  is 
l)ound  up  the  poliliciil  future  of  the 
Far  East;  and  therefore,  unless  the 
Washinjzton  Conference  can  take  off 
i-noujih  of  llie  bonds  from  China  in 
accordance  with  the  second  of  the 
so-<'alled  Root  resohitions,  to  give  her 


an  opportunity  to  develop  for  herself 
stable  institutions;  unless  they  can 
take  the  troops  out  of  China;  un- 
less they  can  give  her  some  greater 
degree  of  security  and  of  financial 
autonomy,  and  thus  enable  her  to 
become  a  strong,  prosperous,  central 
state,  the  Conference  will  certainly 
fail  to  achieve  its  purpose.  If  China  is 
given  that  opportunity,  I  feel  confident 
that  she  can,  by  her  ow^n  effort,  bring 
about  this  desired  condition. 


China  and  Her  Reconstruction^ 

By  Admiral  Tsai 
Memljer  of  the  Chinese  Delegation  to  the  Conference  on  Limitation  of  Armament, 

Washington,  1921 


Dli.  SZK  lias  given  you  a  dinner, 
and  Dr.  Rowe  evidently  has 
asked  nie  to  give  you  a  pinch  of  salt  or 
a  dnjp  of  sugar.  You  have  just  been 
told  i>y  Dr.  Sze  al)out  conditions  in 
China  and  I  wish  to  sjK-ak  a  few  words 
alwrnt  tli<'  didiculties  of  the  North  and 
the  S<juth  in  China,  But  I  do  not 
wi.sh  you  to  understand  it  in  the  sense 
of  IHOl  an<l  IHC)').  W'c  have  a  North 
and  South  ])n)bl(>m,  but  it  is  a  little 
iliffrnnt.  'llic  difTcrence  lu'tween  the 
North  and  the  S<juth  in  China  is  a 
<li(Ten*n<e  iM-tween  ])oliti{ians  in  regard 
\t>  tin*  constitution;  and  whenever  the 
two  parties  iiav«'  n(»t  agrc<'<l,  that  jtarty 
wlii<-li  was  not  the  recognized  govern- 
ment iiii,s  bolted  d«»wn  to  Caiiton. 
Now  .suppose  Mr.  Wilson  had  l)een 
drfeatrd  in  the  ele<tion,  and  that  he 
wotiid  go  to  I'iorida  and  say,  "I  left 
Washington.  Ii«ked.  I  will  do  a  little 
on  my  own  in  Flori«la." 

If  you  .M'nt  five  hundretl  dollars  from 
I'ekin    to   Canton,   thro\igh   the    post 

'  Thia  |(a|icr  wu  written  l>of<>re  the  Disarma- 
ment Conference  had  completed  ila  work. 
{:.  L.  K. 


office  or  any  other  way,  you  would  get 
it.  If  anybody  in  Canton  sent  to  me 
in  Pekin  a  l^asket  of  bananas,  I  would 
get  it  in  Pekin.  Out  of  the  ninety-five 
members  of  the  delegation  that  came 
A\-ith  me,  seventy-four  were  from  the 
southern  provinces  yet  they  were  all 
commissioned  by  the  northern  or  rec- 
ognized government.  The  so-called 
North  and  South  question  is  simply 
that  one  government  functions  in  the 
North  and  the  other  so-called  govern- 
ment func;tions  in  the  South;  and  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  people. 
The  people  are  entirely  united.  Al- 
though we  have  been  fighting  for 
se^'e^al  years,  you  never  heard  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Chinese  fleet's 
going  to  the  south  to  blockade  any 
southern  ])orts.  Nor  have  you  heard 
of  the  southern  squadron's  coming  to 
the  northern  waters  to  besiege.  You 
have  never  heard  a  gun  fired.  It  is 
all  on  ink  and  paper.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  do  acknowledge  that  we 
are  having  a  civil  war,  but  a  very 
"civil"  war, 
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Reconstruction,   not   Destruction 

You  are  very  much  interested  in 
China,  and  sometimes  in  your  anxiety 
for  us,  you  say,  "Why  don't  you  hurry 
up  and  hustle  the  way  we  do."  You 
are  giants  of  a  different  type  and  we 
have  to  run  when  you  are  walking. 
You  think  we  are  not  progressing,  but 
we  are.  In  1881  when  I  returned  to 
China  from  the  United  States  where 
I  had  been  a  student,  they  thought  I 
was  a  Bolshevik;  but  now  I  am  a 
conservative  and  am  relegated  to  the 
background.  And  I  think  they  would 
have  scrapped  me  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  I  have  been  in  the 
United  States  and  that  to  some  extent 
I  understand  the  Americans.  That  is 
why  I  am  here  to  represent  China  at 
the  Washington  Conference. 

You  want  us  to  go  ahead,  but  when 
we  are  scrapping, — I  am  going  to  use 
that  word  all  the  time — when  we 
are  scrapping  institutions  of  several 
thousand  years,  in  the  pulling  down 
you  must  expect  timbers  flying  and 
bricks  falling  and  dust  raising.  And 
we  hope  that  you  will  have  patience 
with  us.  This  is  reconstruction  and  not 
destruction. 

Some  people  are  very  interested  and 
claim  the  virtue  of  protecting  us — not 
in  the  way  Americans  are  trying  to 
protect  us,  but  in  the  way  the  wolf  is 
protecting  the  lamb  or  the  fox  is  pro- 
tecting the  goose.  I  will  not  say  who. 
When  I  am  in  a  dilemma,  I  always 
speak  in  parables.  So,  he  that  hath 
ears,  let  him  hear. 

You  say,  "Oh,  China  is  in  an  aw^ul 
condition.  She  cannot  rule  herself." 
Yes,  I  have  noticed  that.  We  have 
been  ruling  ourselves  for  four  thousand 
years  without  outside  help  and  it  is 
just  because  we  have  been  having 
foreign  intercourse  for  about  a  century 
that  we  are  about  to  fall.  It  is  pitiable 
to  think  of  it!    W^ithout  support,  we 

17 


have  stood  for  four  thousand  years — 
with  support,  we  are  falling. 

The  most  dangerous  element  now 
are  the  militarists,  but  they  are  being 
gradually  eliminated.  Public  opinion 
is  intensely  strong  and  since  the  time 
of  1894  until  now,  there  has  been  a 
gradual  working-up  of  public  opinion 
in  China.  Indeed,  in  the  last  ten 
years  the  public  opinion  demonstrated 
by  students  has  been  overwhelmingly 
strong,  and  men  like  Chang  Hsun  Tim, 
like  Lung  Kwang,  Lu  Yung-ting  and 
many  others  (as  I  name  them  to  you 
they  seem  meaningless,  but  they  were 
governor-generals  of  the  Yangtse  prov- 
ince and  the  Kwang-tung  and  Kwang 
Hsi  provinces) ,  all  have  been  eliminated 
by  this  public  opinion  of  400,000,000, 
and  have  withered  like  autumn  leaves. 
Thus,  in  that  way,  public  opinion,  by 
passive  resistance,  brings  down  the 
militarists. 

America's  Friendship — Past  and 
Present 

The  reason  that  you  have  such  a 
great  interest  in  China,  and  that 
China  has  such  a  deep  friendship  for 
you  has  a  historical  foundation.  I  do 
not  tell  you  that  in  platitude  but,  if 
you  will  let  me,  I  will  sum  up  that 
foundation  in  a  few  names.  Some  of 
of  them  are  Mr.  Burlingame,  down  to 
Mr.  Cushing,  on  to  Mr.  Congor,  to 
Colonel  Dearby,  down  to  INIr.  Rock- 
hill,  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  Mr.  Crane  and 
now  to  Dr.  Schurman — these,  every  one 
of  them,  have  left  without  instructions 
from  your  State  Department  as  to 
what  to  do  or  what  exact  policy  to 
adopt,  but,  invariably,  whether  they 
have  been  men  from  the  north  or  from 
the  south,  from  the  east  or  from  the 
west,  whether  they  have  been  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans,  they  have  had 
three  main  ideas  to  guide  and  direct 
their  policy  in  China,  and  these  are; 
sympathy,  friendship  and  helpfulness, 
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Such  sentiments  have  characterized 
the  work  that  has  been  done  by  your 
govern nient  and  tlu-ough  your  diplo- 
matic agents  in  China. 

The  Chinese  students  in  the  United 
States  are  Uving  e\'idences  that  tlie 
wise  use  of  the  Chinese  indemnity  you 
returned  is  linking  year  by  year  a 
closer  tie  between  the  two  nations. 
Chinese  students  and  Chinese  girls 
c<»me  in  here  and  associate  with  your 
yoiuig  men  and  with  your  young 
ladies  and  knit  together  a  friendship 
that  cannot  l)e  separated  even  by 
death:  l>eca\Lse  when  they  grow  up  and 
they  have  children,  those  traditions 
will  be  carried  on  from  generation  to 
generation  and  for  thousands  of  years 
to  come. 

Then,  during  the  Boxer  Movement, 
your  (k-neral  Chaffee  in  command 
there  remonstrated  ^\^th  the  Germans 
for  looting  our  lustronomical  instru- 
ments and,  by  a  mysterious  fate,  these 
instruments  were  returned  to  Pekin 
antl  are  set  u])  now  on  the  walls  in  the 
original  ])laces  from  which  they  were 
taken.  If  you  ha])i)en  to  be  in  China 
and  if  I  should  know,  iUik  me  to  be 


your  guide  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  show 
you  these  ancient  things. 

Again,  you  invited  us  to  the  Dis- 
armament Conference  in  this  country. 
No  other  nation  would  have  iuAated  a 
weak  power,  in  a  military  sense,  like 
China  to  come;  but  you  have  brought 
her  to  restore  to  her  what  you  think  is 
her  due.  And  j^ou  have  got  the  powers 
cornered.  You  have  asked  the  mem- 
bers who  come  here,  "To  whom  does 
this  belong?"  and  the  owner  says,  "To 
me";  and  again  you  ask,  "To  whom 
does  this  belong?"  and  the  owTier  says, 
"To  me";  and  in  some  things  the 
o's\'ner  has  been  willing  to  pay.  But, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  imagine  the 
other  party  saying,  "We  want  to  be 
friends  of  China.  We  want  to  get  a 
fifty  per  cent  share  of  the  interest. 
You  can't  pay  it  back."  That  is  a 
beautiful  theory  of  friendship,  which  I 
cannot  understand. 

Years  ago  your  immortal  Lincoln 
adjusted  the  color  line  between  the 
white  and  the  black;  and  now  your 
cnliglitened  government  is  adjusting 
the  color  line  between  the  yellow  and 
the  yellow. 


Tlio  Future  of  Chinese  Democracy 

By  I)k.  Sao-Ke  Alfred  Sze 

Chinese  Minister  to  tlie  United  States 
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'O  some  Western  observers  the 
H<  publi*-  of  China  seems  to  be  still 
tossed  in  .in  unceasing  storm.  To 
them,  the  trni])or.'iry  ])n'S(>nc»'  of  the 
militarists  and  the  small  dilft-rences 
b<-t  wii-n  ( 'jinton  and  thccciit  ral  govern- 
ment ajjjx-.ir  to  br  synii)t()ms  of  some 
ffrcater  evil  th.it  is  to  come.  Some 
doul»t  whether  the  Chines<>  ])co])le 
hav«'  thr  rr;il  <'apa«-ity  for  self-govern- 
ment  and  whether  China  is,  after  all. 


mocracy;  others  attribute  the  present 
seeming  unrest  and  turmoil  to  the 
corruption  of  officialdom  and  advocate 
foreign  .supervision  as  a  panacea;  a 
few  would  try  to  indoctrinate  our 
countrymen  Avith  Bolshevist  ideas  and 
])oint  to  them  as  a  remedy;  still  others 
think  that  the  trouble  with  China  is 
the  lack  of  a  strong  central  government 
and  that  all  will  be  well  if  this  is  es- 
tablished;   and    still    others    maintain 


(|u.ililied  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  de-     that  what  China  needs  at  present  i 


IS 
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not  a  strong  central  government  but  a 
federal  state.  A  veritable  Babel  of 
confusion!  Of  course  there  are  many 
who  have  faith  and  hope  in  the  ulti- 
mate trium])h  of  democracy  in  China 
and  who  believe  that  the  forces  for 
good  will  eventually  gain  ascendancy. 
But  even  with  them  faith  seems  to 
take  the  place  of  intellectual  conviction 
and  hope  appears  to  lack  intellectual 
assurance.  In  other  words,  they  do 
not  seem  to  know  that  the  present 
unrest  and  disturbance  is  only  appar- 
ent, not  real  and  fundamental;  that 
the  pains  which  China  is  experiencing 
are  pains  of  gro^^i.h,  not  pains  of  senil- 
ity, and  that  what  little  evil  she  has  at 
present  is  essential  to  the  greater  good 
she  will  achieve  in  the  near  future. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  ground  for  dis- 
couragement and  pessimism,  and  we 
can  rest  assured  that  China  will  be  a 
real  champion  of  democracy. 

As  I  see  it,  the  troubles  China  has 
been  having  for  the  last  few  years  are 
all  due  to  China's  attempt  to  adjust 
her  social  democracy  to  the  political 
democracy  of  the  West.  This  adjust- 
ment is  a  gigantic  experiment  and  it  is 
small  wonder  that  friction  and  discord 
have  at  times  occurred.  For  social  de- 
mocracy and  political  democracy  differ 
widely,  both  in  origin  and  in  moral 
principle.  Social  democracy  first  comes 
into  existence  in  communities  where 
there  is  general  competence  and  no 
marked  personal  eminence ;  where  there 
is  no  aristocracy  and  no  caste,  but,  in- 
stead, an  intelligent  readiness  to  lend 
a  hand  and  to  do  in  unison  whatever 
is  to  be  done,  by  a  kind  of  conspiring 
instinct  and  contagious  sympathy.  In 
such  a  community  democracy  is  a 
spirit,  a  mental  attitude,  a  disposition 
of  the  mind,  and  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment is  not  present,  or,  if  present, 
not  perceived.  We  might  consider 
such  a  community  as  having  the  most 
democratic  government,  for  everything 


there  is  naturally  democratic  and  there 
is  no  governmental  machinery  at  all. 

Attempt  to  Adjust  Social  to 
Political  Democracy 

Political  democracy,  however,  comes 
into  existence  later  in  time.  Unlike 
social  democracy  it  is  not  natural,  but 
artificial.  It  arises  by  a  gradual 
broadening  of  aristocratic  privileges, 
through  rebellion  against  abuses,  and 
in  answer  to  restlessness  on  the  people's 
part.  It  is  necessitated  by  the  com- 
plexity of  modern  civilization  and  the 
rise  of  different  classes;  it  is  compatible 
with  a  very  complex  government  and 
an  aristocratic  society.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt at  the  harmonization  of  the 
different  interests  of  the  different 
parties  or  groups  of  people.  Unlike 
social  democracy,  which  is  a  general 
ethical  ideal,  looking  to  human  equality 
and  brotherhood,  democratic  govern- 
ment is  merely  a  means  to  an  end 
and  an  expedient  for  the  better  and 
smoother  government  of  certain  states 
at  certain  junctures.  It  involves  no 
special  ideals  of  life.  It  is  a  question 
of  policy :  namely,  whether  the  general 
interest  will  be  better  served  by  the 
harmonization  of  special  interests  as 
is  showTi  in  Rousseau's  conception  of 
the  general  will.  Thus  political  de- 
mocracy is  concerned  more  with  the 
machinery  of  government  and  in  that 
respect  differs  greatly  from  social  de- 
mocracy. Social  democracy  is  ethical 
socialism,  whereas  political  democracy 
is  ethical  individualism. 

Now  the  Chinese  democracy  is  a  so- 
cial democracy.  Ever  since  the  da%\'n 
of  Chinese  history,  the  predominating 
political  theory  and  the  actual  practice 
have  always  involved  the  elimination 
of  governmental  machinery.  Confu- 
cius, as  well  as  Laotze,  maintained  the 
same  position.  Indeed,  the  absence  of 
governmental  machinery  and  the  com- 
parative absence  of  governmental  in- 
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terfcrence  have  been  testified  by  all 
the  eminent  \\Titers  of  China  so  that  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  multiply 
proofs  and  examples. 

But  social  democracy  is  possible  only 
in  a  civilization  that  is  not  complex, 
in  a  civilization  that  has  no  castes,  no 
aristocracy.  In  such  a  civilization, 
comi)licated  machinery  is  a  burden 
and  out  of  place.  The  spirit  of  love 
can  harmonize  whatever  diversities 
and  differences  there  may  exist.  Now 
the  Chinese  civilization,  as  a  result  of 
contact  with  the  West,  has  become 
more  complex  and  the  interests  of  the 
people  have  become  diversified.  As 
yet  class  consciousness  is  not  distinct 
and  marked  in  China.  But  there  is  no 
longer  that  old  unity  of  desire,  that 
unity  of  aspiration,  and  that  unity  of 
taste.  Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary, 
nor  is  it  wise,  for  China  to  part  with 
her  social  democracy,  which  is  too 
precious  to  be  discarded,  but  the 
Chinese  social  democracy  has  got  to 
make  use  of  the  political  machinery  of 
the  West,  the  excellent  technique  of 
organization,  so  as  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  hour.  Cliina,  however,  must 
lnnnanize  the  machinery  so  taken  over 
and  this  ])rocess  of  humanizing  the 
mariiiriery,  this  ])rocess  of  adjusting  the 
jK)litical  machinerj'  to  social  democ- 
racy, of  reconciling  the  alien  form  to 
the  indigenous  spirit,  is  a  long  process 
and  a  difhcult  one.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
thai  the  Chinese  jx-ople  are  incaj)able 
of  self-government.  Rather  are  the 
Chinese  ])eo])le  not  used  to  machinery, 
which  to  them  is  .strange.  Once  the 
machinery  is  mastered,  onc<'  the  native 
spirit  and  the  nWvu  form  are  fused  and 
well  blended,  tlnTe  will  arise  a  s])lendid 
exanii)li'  of  modern  democracy  in  Asia. 

I*'or  China  is  determined  not  to  be 
enslaved  by  the  macliinery  of  govern- 
ment. an<l  will  not  rely  for  tiie  final 
success  of  democracy  solely  upon  that 
nice    })alancing    and    harmonizing    of 


private  conflicting  interests  which  the 
utilitarian  school  so  enthusiastically 
preached.  On  the  other  hand,  China 
will  try  to  avert  the  dangers  of  ma- 
terialistic democracy — eccentricity  and 
dull  uniformity.  China  will  try  to 
secure  in  art  and  literature  that  quality 
of  distinction  which  Matthew  Arnold 
finds  lacking  in  democratic  countries. 
At  the  same  time,  China  will  try  in  all 
the  spheres  of  human  activity  to  secure 
a  real  standard,  which  is  also  lam- 
entably absent  in  other  democratic 
covmtries.  China  is  trying  to  have  dis- 
tinction, not  eccentricity;  real  stand- 
ards, not  dull  uniformity.  And  to 
attain  these  ends  Cliina  will,  in  con- 
formity to  a  tradition,  give  everyone 
an  equal  chance.  For  people  may  be 
born  equal,  but  they  will  grow  unequal 
and  the  only  equality  subsisting  will  be 
equality  of  opportunity.  China  will 
thus  attempt  to  remedy  such  draw- 
backs of  democratic  government  as 
the  great  critics  like  James  Bryce  and 
James  Russell  Lowell  have  pointed  out. 
These  statements  are  not  vague 
generalities,  for  they  are  abundantly 
borne  out  by  facts.  Of  the  five  presi- 
dents of  the  Chinese  Republic,  four 
have  come  from  humljle  families  and 
most  of  the  men  who  are  guiding  the 
destiny  of  China  are  from  the  common 
])eople.  And,  as  an  antidote  against 
the  tendency  to  overmaterialization, 
China  is  making  every  effort  to  promote 
her  higher  education,  as  is  evidenced  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment University  and  the  Southeastern 
University  and  other  similar  educa- 
tional institutions.  This  leads  me  to 
the  second  point  of  which  I  wish  to 
s])eak — the  adjustment  of  new  ideas  to 
old. 

Adjustment  of  New  Ideas  to  Old 

The  confusion  that  prevails  in  China 
is,  as  I  have  said,  due  to  China's  at- 
tempt to  adjust  her  indigenous  social 
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democracy  to  the  political  democracy 
of  the  West.  But  it  is  also  due  to 
China's  attempt  to  adjust  old  ideas  to 
new  ideas.  After  her  serene  peace  had 
been  disturbed,  she  realized  that  some- 
thing was  wanting  in  her  country  and, 
consequently,  sent  out  her  students 
to  study  in  the  West.  At  first  China 
thought  the  remedy  for  her  weakness 
was  military  science.  But  gradually 
she  realized  that  perhaps  she  could 
profit  more  by  the  political  machinery 
of  the  West,  and  so  her  students  took 
up  the  study  of  political  science.  Then 
their  attention  was  shifted  from  politi- 
cal machinery  and  government  to 
applied  science,  for  the  Chinese  people 
have  come  to  think  that  in  that  way 
lies  salvation.  But  at  present  there  are 
also  students  studying  pure  science  and 
philosophy  and  the  number  is  increas- 
ing. Thus  the  understanding  of  the 
West  by  the  Chinese  people  is  a  very 
gradual  process  and  a  matter  of  ab- 
sorbing interest.  It  is  an  approach 
from  facts  to  ideas,  from  the  part  to 
the  whole.  The  Chinese  people  have 
indeed  followed  the  steps  to  perfection 
which  are  laid  out  by  Plato.  But  this 
vast  amount  of  intellectual  material 
which  has  found  its  way  into  China 
has  to  be  cast  into  the  mental  furnace 
of  the  four  hundred  million  people, 
and  the  fusion  of  the  material  that  is 
already  there  with  this  new  material 
is  no  mean  task  and  will  require  much 
time. 

During  the  first  few  decades  of 
China's  contact  with  the  West,  the 
point  on  which  China  wanted  to  be 
enlightened  was  the  material  side  of 
its  civilization.  But  at  the  present 
stage  of  China's  development,  in- 
creased emphasis  is  being  laid  on  the 
cultural  side — the  sciences  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  West.  The  reason 
for  this  deep  interest  in  Western  phi- 
losophy and  sciences  is  that  the  Chinese 
people  want  to  know  thoroughly  what 


is  their  own.  John  Stuart  Mill  says 
that  for  the  understanding  of  a  civiliza- 
tion it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  master 
several  languages;  and  one  Chinese 
scholar  has  said  that  he  came  to  know 
more  intimately  of  the  civilization  of 
his  own  country  after  he  had  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  Western  civiliza- 
tion. The  reason  is  obvious,  for  the 
more  we  are  conscious  of  the  existence 
of  others,  the  more  we  are  conscious  of 
om-selves;  and  the  more  we  know 
others,  the  more  do  we  know  ourselves. 
But  the  invasion  of  these  new  ideas 
necessarily  arouses,  in  the  beginning, 
the  sharpest  conflict  with  the  hitherto 
unshakable  beliefs  and  convictions 
held  by  the  Chinese  people.  Coupled 
with  the  spirit  of  Browning's  Gram- 
marian, with  the  insatiable  thirst  for 
knowledge  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  scholars  of  the  Renaissance,  the 
Chinese  are  absorbing  Western  knowl- 
edge too  fast.  Hence  the  great  fric- 
tion and  the  seeming  disorder  and 
confusion. 

However,  as  Bertrand  Russell  says, 
"Chinese  problems  are  not  capable  of 
being  satisfactorily  settled  by  a  me- 
chanical imposition  of  order  and  what 
we  consider  good  government.  Ad- 
justment to  new  ideas  demands  a 
period  of  chaos,  and  it  is  not  for  the 
ultimate  good  of  China  to  shorten  this 
period  artificially."  Professor  Dewey 
entertains  similar  opinions  in  this  re- 
gard and  the  judgment  of  both  is 
perfectly  sound.  For  just  as  a  man 
must  pass  a  turbulent  period  in  his 
life  before  he  can  attain  self-mastery 
and  sweet  calm,  so  must  a  nation  pass 
a  stormy  period  before  it  can  attain 
poise  and  balance.  Seeming  disquiet 
and  disorder  in  China  is  essential  to 
her  growth  because  good  and  evil  are 
relative,  and  a  good  comes  only  after 
transcending  an  evil,  which  is  itself  a 
negation  of  good.  An  English  phi- 
losopher   has    said:    "A    man    draws 
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nearer  to  virtue  when  he  commits  a 
sin.  For  sin,  as  the  second  in  time  of 
the  two  steps,  has  the  advantage  over 
innocence.  In  passing  to  sin  from 
innocence  the  sinner  lias  taken  a  step 
on  tlie  only  road  which  can  lead  him  to 
virtue,  and  morality  has  gained." 

The  Development  of  National 
Unity 

Hut  those  peo]>le  who  complain  that 
China  has  not  ])rogresscd  very  far  are 
wTong.  For  details  of  China's  progress 
I  may  refer  them  to  Dr.  M.  T.  Z. 
Tyau's  recently  published  book  en- 
titled. China  AirakcTied.  But  the  most 
cons])icuous  examjjle  is  the  national 
unity  which  China  has  achieved.  The 
transition  of  civilization  from  the 
family  to  the  national  state  is  the  most 
marked  ciiaractcristic  of  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  Chinese  public  life.  China  is 
not,  as  Russell  thinks,  less  a  political 
entity  than  a  civilization,  for  China  is 
not  only  a  civilization  but  also  a  politi- 
cal entity,  which  is  partly  due  to  the 
introduction  of  the  jiolitical  democ- 
racy of  the  West.  Professor  Seeley,  of 
Cambri<lge,  used  to  tell  his  students 
that  nalionalism  is  the  key  to  the 
civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  cited  the  twenty-five  German 
kingdoms  uniting  to  form  the  German 
empin-,  the  eight  ])rinci])alities  of  Italy 
uniting  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  the 
welding  together  of  the  discordant 
states  into  the  American  Union,  and 
the  knitting  together  of  the  colonies 
and  depcnd»-ncic.s  of  the  liritish  Empire 
as  the  ])roducts  of  th<'  national  ideal 
oiM-rating  in  the  history  of  the  ninc- 
tii-nth  century.  It  is  this  .sj)irit  of 
patriotism  which  is  lifting  the  four 
lniiidn*!  million  of  China  to  that  ex- 
alted ](l:iiic  in  which  they  are  willing 
to  lay  down  th<-ir  lives  ui)on  the  altar 
of  their  coinitry.  The  united  front 
l)re.srnted  l)y  the  whole  peojjle  against 
the  .Tajianese  occui»ation  of  Sliaiitiiiii:. 


the  downfall  of  the  powerful  Anfu 
party  through  the  agitation  of  mer- 
chants and  students,  the  suppression 
of  gambling  at  a  loss  of  $14,000,000  a 
year  to  the  treasury  of  a  province  and 
the  adoption  of  the  spoken  language  as 
the  universal  language  throughout  the 
country — all  these  are  indications  of  a 
growing  national  spirit. 

The  growth  of  public  opinion  in 
China  is  another  wonderful  symptom 
of  political  unity.  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic  the  rank  and  file 
paid  no  attention  to  public  affairs. 
Now  their  voice  is  not  only  heard 
regarding  the  important  matters  in  the 
country  but  actually  heeded  by  the 
government.  This  was  seen  in  the 
clash  between  the  Anfu  and  the  Chi-li 
factions  last  year.  It  is  seen  in  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  opinion  of 
the  people  on  the  Washington  Con- 
ference.^ 

But,  although  it  is  true  that  na- 
tionalism, as  Professor  Seeley  saj's,  is 
the  key  to  the  political  history  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  I  predict  that 
internationalism  will  be  the  key  to  the 
political  history  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury and  after.  Sir  Robert  Hart,  who 
studied  the  Chinese  for  some  forty 
years,  believed  that  the  Chinese  poten- 
tial hatred  of  foreigners  constituted  a 
real  menace  to  the  human  race.  He 
held  that  some  four  hundred  million 
people,  sturdily  and  passionately  de- 
\'oted  to  their  ancient  customs,  might, 
in  time,  under  the  influence  of  bitter 
race  haired  l)etween  the  yellow  and 
the  white  peoples,  be  changed  from  a 
])eace-loving  community  into  a  war- 
like people,  bent  on  avenging  their 
wrongs.  But  the  Chinese  patriotism 
and  nationalism  is  not  the  ])atriotism 
and  nationalism  of  the  Jingoists  and 
Imi)erialists.  It  is  not  the  pooled 
self-esteem  of  which  Mr.  A.  Clutton- 

'  C'onferoiur  on  tlie  Limitation  of  Armament, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  11,  1921. 
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Brock  speaks.  There  is  no  hatred  of 
foreigners  in  China  and  there  is  with 
the  Chinese  no  longer  any  of  the  racial 
antipathy  and  antagonism  which  is 
made  so  much  of  by  the  nationalists 
and  the  capitalists.  Our  patriotism  is 
not  the  patriotism  which  manifests 
itself  in  hatred  rather  than  in  love; 
because  false  patriotism  cannot  declare 
itself  for  what  it  is  and  is,  therefore, 
always  negative  rather  than  positive. 
Our  patriotism  is  the  patriotism  which 
is  love  of  something  not  ourselves,  love 
of  our  own  people  and  cities  and  our 
native  fields,  and  which,  being  love, 
does  not  in  the  least  insist  that  that 
which  is  loved  is  superior  to  other 
things  or  other  people,  unloved  because 
unknown. 

We  know  that  where  there  is  real 
affection  there  is  not  this  rivalry  or 
enmity;  no  man,  because  he  loves  his 
wife,  makes  domestically  patriotic 
songs  about  her;  nor  does  he  hate  or 
despise  the  wives  of  other  men.  In 
true  love  there  is  no  self-esteem,  but 
rather  it  increases  the  capacity  for  love ; 
it  makes  the  loving  husband  see  the 
good  in  all  women;  and  he  would  as 
soon  boast  of  his  o-uii  wife  as  a  religious 
man  would  boast  of  his  God !  And  true 
patriotism  is  true  love.  This  true 
patriotism  finds  its  expression  in  the 
impartial  and  disinterested  pursuit  of 
Western  learning  by  the  Chinese  people, 
which  is  so  eloquently  testified  to  by 
Bertrand  Russell  and  Professor  John 
Dewey,  the  two  intellectual  ambassa- 
dors from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America ;  it  finds  its  expression 
in  the  great  emphasis  on  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  spiritual  side  of  China's 
civilization,  which  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  exclusive  devotion  of 
Japan  to  her  material  progress  and  mili- 
tary efficiency.  In  short,  the  growi,h  of 
nationalism  and  patriotism  in  China  is 
a  blessing  to  herself  and  a  blessing  to 
the  world. 


Legal  Reform  in  China 

Another  example  of  China's  progress 
is  the  legal  reform  affected  under  the 
guidance  of  my  colleague  Dr.  Wang, 
one  of  the  intellectual  leaders  of  China 
and  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Wash- 
ington Conference.  As  you  all  know, 
legal  reforms  had  been  carried  out  to 
some  extent  in  the  last  years  of  the 
Tsing  Dynasty  and  the  codes  that  were 
then  compiled  were  modeled  after  those 
of  Japan.  But  these  codes  did  not 
appear  to  the  Republican  Government 
as  compatible  with  the  liberal  ideas 
which  had  gained  a  strong  hold  in 
China.  Thus  a  new  commission  was 
formed  to  revise  those  codes.  The 
revised  codes  were  printed  in  1919  and 
immediately  translated  into  English 
and  French.  While  those  who  codified 
the  provisional  codes  during  the  reign 
of  the  Manchu  Dynasty  had  been 
educated  in  Japan,  those  who  codified 
the  new  codes  derived  their  inspiration 
from  the  European  countries  and 
profited  immensely  by  the  recent 
progress  in  law.  They  have  borrowed 
much  from  the  codes  of  Hungary,  of 
Holland,  of  Italy,  even  of  Egj^pt  and 
of  Siam,  and  from  the  codes  of  Austria, 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  they  have  had  the 
wisdom  not  to  break  with  the  past, 
and,  in  fact,  the  traditions  and  customs 
of  the  Chinese  people  are  respected  in 
the  provisions  of  the  new  codes.  The 
cult  of  ancestral  worship  is  reconciled 
to  the  spirit  of  the  new  codes  and  thus 
the  violation  of  a  sepulchre  is  punish- 
able. Buddhism  is  tolerated,  and 
parents  exercise  a  considera]>le  influ- 
ence in  the  matter  of  aggravation  or 
attenuation  of  punishments. 

The  completeness  and  excellence  of 
the  codes  are  such  that  Professor 
Garcon  of  the  University  of  Paris,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  on 
the  Continent,  says  of  one  of  them: 
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It  seems,  in  truth,  that,  without  altera- 
tion, this  code  can  he  adopted  by  any 
Occitiental  people  and  that  any  European 
country  can  find  in  this  code  some  useful 
reforms  which  can  well  be  introduced  into 
its  own  laws. 

Again,  he  says: 

The  number  of  provisions  of  the  code 
indicates  a  profound  knowledge,  not  only 
of  the  texts  of  recent  codes,  but  also  of 
the  science  of  penal  laws  which  the  Occi- 
dental criminalists  have  made.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  me  to  say  that  this  code  solves 
questions  of  unpunishable  crimes  of  real 
or  theoretical  recitlive.  Our  French  code 
unfortunately  leaves  these  questions  un- 
answered. 

Flutheu  Evidences  of  Progress 

But  progress  is  shown  also  in  indus- 
try. In  tlie  year  of  1911,  there  Avero 
only  139.3  industrial  companies  owned 
by  Chinese  but  in  the  year  of  1919, 
there  were  994.  Then  the  method  of 
organization,  the  technique  newly 
learned  from  the  West,  is  being  im- 
proved, as  is  shoANTi  by  the  existence 
of  the  Banker's  As.sociation  and  the 
Student's  Association,  which  spread 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country. 

In  education  equal  advancement  has 
l>een  made.  In  the  year  1911,  there 
were  two  million  ])eo])le  in  public 
schools.  In  WHO,  there  were  five  mil- 
lion. Schools  have  bc<'n  more  than 
doui)le<l  since  tln*n.  I  shall  refrain 
from  mentioning  the  new  universities 
which  h.-ivc  been  j-sf ablishcd  and  the 
I'xhilarating  intellectual  thirst  of  the 
whole  jM-ople  which  is  so  well  described 
by  Bertrand  Russell.  Nor  shall  I  dwell 
on  the  fn-edoni  of  thought  which  is  so 
vividly  brought  to  the  minds  of  the 
Western  |KM)ple  by  the  British  jjhiloso- 
pher. 


Of  course  people  will  remind  me  that 
China  still  permits  many  militarists, 
whose  influence,  however,  is  rapidly 
diminishing.  Again,  their  presence, 
though  temporary,  is  essential  to  the 
final  success  of  democracy.  They  are 
like  the  trials  through  which  a  youth 
has  to  pass  before  he  can  become 
hardy  and  attain  to  real  manhood. 
Did  not  the  same  thing  happen  to 
France  and  to  America? 

Besides,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
besides  these  militarists  are  the  good 
governors  of  different  provinces  whose 
beneficent  work  is  well  recognized  by 
every  foreigner.  Such  is  the  Governor 
of  Shansi,  Yen  Hsi  Shan,  of  whom  Miss 
E.  G.  Kemp  in  her  book,  Chinese  Mettle, 
says:  "He  has  accomplished  in  the  last 
ten  years  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
entire  province — the  province  which  is 
considerably  larger  than  Great  Brit- 
ain." He  has  initiated  so  many  nec- 
essary reforms  which  can  be  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  provinces  and  he  has 
inspired  so  many  people  to  great  efforts 
that  he  has  come  to  acquire  the  name 
of  the  "Model  Governor."  Another 
such  exemplary  governor  is  General 
Feng  Yu  Hsiang,  whose  good  work  in 
Shansi  Province  is  equally  remarkable. 

Thus,  if  we  take  a  broad  view  of  the 
whole  situation,  the  future  of  China  is 
very  bright  and  the  progress  she  has 
made  is  considerable.  For  progress, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  never  in  a 
straight  line.  Vico  compares  it  to  a 
s])iral  which  advances  and  recedes  in 
turn,  but  which  is  ascending  and  pro- 
gressing all  the  time.  Macaulay  com- 
pares progress  to  the  tide  where  the 
individual  wave  seems  to  retreat  from 
tim(>  to  time,  but  the  tide  is  neverthe- 
less making  steady  advance.  This  is 
true  of  progress  in  every  country  and 
it  is  no  less  true  of  progress  in  China. 
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Constitutional  Government  for  China 

By  Dr.  John  C.  Ferguson^ 

Adviser  of  the  President  of  China 


IN  coming  to  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  present  difficulties  of  China, 
there  is  one  question  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  Western  observers.  Why  is 
there  a  Chinese  problem?  Why,  hav- 
ing been  introduced  into  the  family  of 
nations,  has  not  China,  like  Japan, 
even  more  recently  introduced,  come 
into  the  same  commanding  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world?  Why, 
in  China,  has  the  adaptation  to 
modern  life  been  such  a  slow  process, 
while,  in  Japan,  governmental  changes 
have  been  so  rapidly  accomplished  as 
to  seat  Japan  in  conference  among 
the  five  great  powers  of  the  present? 
The  fundamental  reason  for  this  has 
been  the  fact  that  China  is  a  self- 
contained  nation,  able  to  feed  and 
clothe  her  own  people,  thus  performing 
the  two  most  essential  functions  of 
government.  She  developed  a  civiliza- 
tion of  her  own  which  was  never 
influenced  to  any  large  extent  by 
outside  forces  but  which  in  its  turn 
influenced  all  neighboring  nations  that 
came  in  contact  with  it.  Her  previous 
experiences  with  outside  nations  did 
not  prepare  her  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  impact  of  the  West 
which  came  upon  her  in  full  force 
during  the  nineteenth  century.  A^Qiile 
this  outside  influence  was  becoming 
strongest  China  herself  was  suffering 
from  the  incompetence  of  her  own 
government,  whose  incapacity  brought 
about  the  devastating  rebellions  of  the 
Taipings  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  and 
finally  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Manchu  Dynasty  in  1911-12. 

^  This  paper  was  written  before  the  Dis- 
armament Conference  had  completed  its  work. 
— C.  L.  K. 

^Author  of  Outlines  of  Chinese  Art. 


Former    Indifference    to    Outside 
Relations 

This  failure  to  comprehend  the  im- 
portance of  the  new  foreign  relations 
with  western  nations  was  conspicuous 
in  the  fixing  of  tariff  duties  by  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking  in  1842.  The 
volume  of  foreign  trade  at  that  time 
was  of  so  little  value  in  the  opinion  of 
the  government  that  it  readily  agreed 
to  a  nominal  rate  of  duty  to  take  the 
place  of  the  irregular  port  charges  on 
foreign  imports  which  hitherto  had 
been  the  custom.  The  indifference  of 
that  time  has  been  the  cause  of  China's 
later  immense  losses  of  possible  reve- 
nue as  foreign  trade  has  developed  to 
large  proportions  during  the  interven- 
ing years  down  to  the  present.  The 
tariff  fixed  at  that  time  in  contempt  of 
foreign  trade  is  now  recognized  as  one 
of  the  chief  injustices  of  China's 
financial  condition. 

Another  instance  of  China's  former 
indifference  to  the  importance  of  out- 
side commercial  relations  was  afforded 
in  1854,  when  an  arrangement  was 
made  at  Shanghai  with  the  local 
Chinese  authorities  for  the  opening  of 
a  customs  house  under  foreign  control 
in  which  customs  dues  should  be 
collected  by  three  men  nominated  by 
the  consuls  of  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  and  France.  Two  of 
these  remained  only  a  short  time  in 
office,  leaving  one  man,  jNIr.  Lay,  to 
perform  the  duties.  During  his  ab- 
sence on  furlough,  Robert  Hart  was 
appointed  in  his  place  and  out  of  this 
simple  local  arrangement  grew  up, 
step  by  step,  the  present  highly 
organized  customs  service  under  the 
direction  of  a  foreign  Inspector  General 
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with  foreign  commissioners  in  every 
oi>cn  port.  At  first  China  did  not 
want  to  be  troubled  with  the  collection 
of  import  duties  from  foreign  ships  and 
attaclu'd  no  importance  to  the  amount 
collected.  Her  failure  to  a])preciate 
the  magnitude  of  the  influences  which 
were  coming  upon  her  resulted  in  her 
willing  consent  to  the  planting  in  her 
soil  of  an  exotic  customs  service  which, 
notwithstanding  the  high  efficiency 
attained  by  it,  remains  a  foreign 
gro^^lh  which  must  sometime  be  sup- 
])lanted  by  an  indigenous  one. 

Ja])an  was  never  a  self-contained 
nation.  She  had  studied  her  civiliza- 
tion in  Korea  and  China  and  had 
always  been  responsive  to  outside 
influences.  She  recognized  as  soon  as 
licr  gates  were  opened  by  Perry  that 
the  incoming  strangers  were  difl'erent 
from  any  of  those  with  whom  she  had 
come  in  contact  in  her  previous  history. 
She  s«-t  iKTsclf  at  once  to  a  study  of 
their  institutions  and  methods.  Any 
of  her  own  peoi)le  who  could  contribute 
information  to  the  government  con- 
cerning foreigners,  was  honored  and 
his  statements  were  carefully  con- 
sidered. The  result  of  this  attitude  of 
mind  was  that  almost  from  the  very 
outset  .Iai)an  ai)])reciated  at  its  full 
value  the  importance  of  the  new  re- 
latioiishijis  which  were  forced  Tipon 
her  whih'  at  the  same  time  she  de- 
t«Tniiiied  to  adajjt  her  own  methods  to 
iin'it  thr  new  cinumstances. 

TuK  I.AiK  Consciousness  of 
Foreign  Lmpact 

It  was  not  until  the  revolution  of 
1!HI  l-^  ill  China  that  the  eountry  as 
a  wholr  eaiuc  t(»  the  same  kind  of 
eonscictusncss  of  the  inij)ortance  of 
relationship  with  ((utsid<-  nations  to 
which  J..|);,n  had  awakeneil  in  the 
midillr  of  thr  nineteenth  century. 
•Iaj)an  awoke  early  enough  to  organize 
hrr  own   system   in   such   wavs  as  to 


preserve  independence  and  freedom  of 
action.  TVTiile  China  slumbered,  out- 
side influences  were  at  work  obtaining 
for  themselves  political,  financial,  and 
administrative  concessions  in  which 
China  mortgaged  her  own  future. 
Now  as  the  educated  young  men  and 
women  of  China  have  come  to  realize 
the  fetters  which  the  indifference  of 
their  forefathers,  coupled  with  the 
cupidity  of  outside  nations,  has  im- 
posed upon  them,  they  have  discovered 
that  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  depend 
alone  upon  their  own  awakened  in- 
telligence to  cast  these  off,  and  at  the 
present  Conference^  have  made  an 
appeal  to  the  friendly  nations  for 
assistance  in  regaining  what  has  been 
lost. 

The  lack  of  a  stable,  efficient  govern- 
ment in  China  at  the  present  time  can 
be  very  readily  explained.  It  is  not 
due  to  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  people  to  develop  orderly 
government  for,  as  the  Chinese  Minis- 
ter, Mr.  Sze,  has  said,  China  has  shown 
through  her  long  history  a  remarkable 
talent  for  self-government.  The  fact 
is  that  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Re])ublic  in  lOl'J  China  has  been 
passing  through  circumstances  of  ex- 
treme difficulty.  Within  two  years 
the  Great  War  broke  out  in  Europe 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
Japanese  attack  through  Chinese  terri- 
tory upon  the  German  leasehold  of 
Kiaochow.  This  attack  was  ac- 
com])anie(l  by  military  occupation  of 
the  whole  length  of  the  Shantung 
provincial  railway  and  by  the  sta- 
tioning of  a  Japanese  garrison  in 
the  ])rovincial  capital,  Tsinan.  A  few 
months  later  Japan  presented  to 
China  the  Twenty-One  Demands  and 
forced  com]iliance  under  threat  of  the 
use  of  military  force. 

This  was  in  May,  1915  and  since  that 

^  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  11,  1921. 
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time  the  whole  spirit  of  the  people  has 
been  obsessed  with  a  contemplation 
of  the  humiliation  to  which  it  was 
subjected  and  with  the  determination 
to  regain  what  has  been  taken  away. 
The  regaining  of  their  rights  in 
Shantung  has  been  believed,  and 
rightly  so,  by  the  Chinese  people  to 
be  the  very  basis  of  future  national 
existence  and  without  the  return  of 
Shantung  any  form  of  government 
upon  which  agreement  might  be  reached 
would  be  futile.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered that  no  government  which 
would  allow  Shantung  to  be  held  by 
Japan  could  be  worth  having,  and  that 
no  constitution  could  be  adopted  which 
would  not  include  a  redeemed  Shan- 
tung. No  stable  self-respecting  govern- 
ment could  carry  on  under  the  same 
heaven  with  a  military  occupation  by 
a  foreign  nation  of  one  of  China's 
ancient  provinces,  and  it  was  idle  to 
talk  of  written  constitutions,  parlia- 
mentary government  and  popular 
representation  until  the  national  spirit 
was  calmed  by  the  righting  of  this 
injustice.  The  Chinese  people  have 
never  despaired  of  being  able  to 
establish  for  themselves  a  stable  and 
efficient  government;  but  they  have 
believed  that  before  this  could  be 
accomplished  the  iniquitous  imposition 
forced  on  them  in  Shantung  must  be 
first  removed. 

China  to  Establish  Her  Own 

New  Government 

The  question  is  frequently  asked: 
Can  China  work  out  her  own  internal 
problems?  The  best  reply  to  this  is 
the  asking  of  another  question:  Can 
any  single  nation  undertake  the  so- 
lution of  China's  internal  problems? 
The  obvious  reply  to  this  question  is 
that  each  great  nation  at  the  present 
time  has  more  problems  of  its  own 
than  it  can  solve  with  satisfaction  to 
the  people.     It  is  plain  that  no  single 


nation  is  in  a  position  to  undertake  such 
a  task.  But  would  it  be  possible  for 
several  of  the  nations  which  have 
large  interests  in  China  to  join  together 
in  this  work?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  the  difficulty  which  the 
powers  have  always  had  in  adjusting 
differences  among  themselves.  Until 
some  definite  progress  is  made  on  such 
lines  among  the  great  nations,  what 
practical  result  could  be  accomplished 
by  a  combination  concerning  the 
greatest  problems  of  the  world  center- 
ing around  China?  An  international 
commission  for  China  would  add  to  the 
existing  internal  disturbances  a  new 
element  of  dispute  among  the  powers 
which  would  be  members  of  such  an 
international  commission,  and  would 
open  the  way  for  combinations  of 
intrigue  between  internal  parties  in 
China  and  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission. Any  plan  for  the  control  of 
China  by  a  single  nation  or  by  an 
international  commission  is,  in  my 
opinion,  bound  to  fail.  The  only  way 
in  which  order  and  government  can  be 
restored  in  China  is  to  recognize  that 
the  Chinese  must  be  allowed  to  under- 
take and  carry  on  this  work  for  them- 
selves while  outside  nations  conform 
to  the  self-denying  ordinance  of  non- 
interference. 

In  establishing  her  new  government 
China  will  have  need  of  all  her  foreign- 
educated  young  men  and  women.  In 
addition  to  the  united  effort  of  her  own 
people  in  this  direction,  China  should 
continue  to  receive  the  sympathy  and 
encouragement  of  the  American  people 
in  the  same  measure  in  which  it  was 
given  to  Japan  during  her  years  of 
struggle  in  building  up  her  present 
modern  institutions.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  during  the  early  strug- 
gles of  Japan  to  maintain  territorial 
integrity,  while  other  nations  had 
taken  landed  concessions  from  her 
and  were  threatening  to  carry  out  on 
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her  soil  the  same  despoliation  that  was 
going  on  in  China,  America  never  took 
any  part  in  this  policy  and  always  gave 
to  Jajjan  sympathetic  encouragement 
and  hell).  Large  numbers  of  the 
leaders  of  Japan  were  educated  in 
American  schools.  It  is  not  proposed 
that  America  should  do  anjlhing  for 
China  now  that  she  did  not  do  for 
Jai)an.  One  of  the  chief  regrets  of 
Americans  in  observing  recent  events 
in  the  Far  East  is  that  Japan,  after 
having  received  such  generous  sj^inpa- 
tliy  from  America  in  her  own  dark 
hours,  shouUl  not  have  joined  America 
in  extending  the  same  spirit  of  friend- 
ship to  China.  On  the  contrary,  she 
has  frequently  acted  as  if  she  were 
susj)icious  of  American  motives  in 
China,  though  she  would  have  recog- 
nized the  baselessness  of  these  sus- 
picions if  she  had  stopped  to  remember 
the  events  of  her  own  history.  When 
Jay>an  has  given  u\)  Shantung  and 
a«ioi)ted  a  more  generous  policy  in 
Manchuria,  she  may  be  led  by  motives 
of  her  own  self-interest  to  adopt 
toward  Chiiui  the  American  policy  of 
friendly  encouragement  and  coo])cra- 
tion  and  to  renounce  the  aggrandizing 
schemes  which  she  has  adopted  after 
the  example  of  European  nations. 

A  Woukaulk  Constitution  for 
China 

The  first  need  of  China  is  a  consti- 
tution, but  the  methods  which  have 
been  taken  toward  this  end  during 
the  bfe  <»f  the  R<'public  liave  ])roved 
abortive.  In  my  opinion,  they  have 
met  the  fate  which  they  have  deserved, 
for  it  is  impossible  to  imi)ose  a  cfnisti- 
tntion  upon  any  denio(Tacy.  There 
Itave  In-en  three  altemi)ts  in  ('hina  to 
make  a  constitution  for  the  country  by 
the  n])poiiitment  of  constitutional  com- 
missions which  have  had  the  aid  of 
foreign  advisers.  'I'he  metliods  ado])ted 
were    int"nil<d    to   be  democratic   but 


were  in  reality  the  traditional  heritage 
of  autocracy.  Without  anj'  mandate 
from  the  people,  groups  of  men  who 
had  at  heart  the  interests  of  their 
respective  countries  met  and  adopted 
constitutions  which  they  thought 
would  be  good  for  the  people,  just  as  in 
the  earlier  days  emperors  with  their 
counsellors  decreed  laws,  canons  and 
governmental  institutions.  The  mere 
fact  that  one  method  provided  for  a 
hereditary  ruler  and  the  other  for  an 
elective  Executive  made  no  essential 
difference  as  far  as  the  people  were 
concerned,  for  they  had  no  voice. 

Such  constitutions  springing  full- 
grown  from  the  brain  of  the  intellect- 
uals can  never  become  permanent .  The 
only  way  in  which  a  national  constitu- 
tion can  ever  be  established  is  for  the 
smallest  political  units  to  work  out 
constitutions  for  themselves,  constitu- 
tions adapted  to  their  own  local 
purposes.  The  smallest  existing  polit- 
ical unit  in  China  is  the  province, 
though  in  some  instances  important 
cities  might  serve  such  a  purpose. 
Even  these  smallest  political  units, 
the  provinces,  are  already  large  and 
the  problem  of  working  out  for  them 
constitutions,  one  by  one,  is  bewildering  y 
in  its  involvements.  Many  of  the  ^ 
provinces,  such  as  Chehkiang,  have 
two  distinct  geographical  areas  Avith 
existing  rivalries  between  them  and  the 
problem  of  reconciling  conditions  even 
in  existing  provinces  is  tremendous. 

I  do  not  bclie\e,  however,  that  this 
l)roblem  is  incapable  of  solution.  The 
provinces  can  amalgamate  the  interests 
of  their  various  sections  and  work  out 
constitutions  for  themselves.  These 
being  decided  upon  and  accepted  by 
the  people  and  having  proved  by  a 
I)eriod  of  ])robation  their  adaptability 
to  the  needs  of  government,  will  be- 
come the  units  out  of  which  the 
constitution  for  the  whole  country  can 
be   developed.     In   other   words,   any 
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workable  constitution  for  the  Republic  can  be  superimposed  from  above  by 
of  China  must  develop  upward  from  any  possible  combination  of  the  intel- 
the  smallest  political  units  and  never     lectuals  of  China. 


Appendix 

Tlie  Canons  of  Ethics  for  Lawyers  Adopted  by  the  American  Bar 

Association 

(Note. — The  following  Canons  of  Professional  Ethics  were  adopted  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
at  its  thirty-first  annual  meeting  at  Seattle,  \Yashington,  on  August  27,  1908. 

The  Canons  were  prepared  by  a  committee  composed  of  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  Virginia,  Chair- 
man; Lucien  Hugh  .\lexander,  Pennsylvania,  Secretary;  David  J.  Brewer,  District  of  Columbia; 
Frederick  V.  Brown,  Minnesota;  J.  M.  Dickinson,  Illinois;  Franklin  Ferriss,  Missouri;  William  Wirt 
Howe.  Louisiana;  Thomas  H.  Hubbard,  New  York;  James  G.  Jenkins,  Wisconsin;  Thomas  Goode 
Jones,  Alabama;  Alton  B.  Parker,  New  York;  George  R.  Peck,  Illinois;  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  New 
York;  Ezra  R.  Thayer,  Massachusetts.] 

of  tlie  Bar  against  unjust  criticism  and 
clamor.  ^Vhenever  there  is  proper  ground 
for  serious  complaint  of  a  judicial  officer, 
it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  lawyer  to 
submit  his  grievances  to  the  proper  author- 
ities. In  such  cases,  but  not  otherwise, 
such  charges  should  be  encouraged  and  tlie 
person  making  them  should  be  protected. 

2.  The  Selection  of  Judges.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Bar  to  endeavor  to  prevent  political 
considerations  from  outweighing  judicial 
fitness  in  the  selection  of  Judges.  It  should 
protest  earnestly  and  actively  against  the 
aj)pointmentor  election  of  those  who  are  un- 
suitable for  the  Bench;  and  it  should  strive 
to  have  elevated  thereto  only  those  willing 
to  forego  other  employments,  whether  of  a 
business,  political  or  other  character,  which 
may  embarrass  their  free  and  fair  considera- 
tion of  questions  before  them  for  decision. 
The  aspiration  of  lawyers  for  judicial 
position  should  be  governed  by  an  im- 
partial estimate  of  their  ability  to  add 
honor  to  the  office  and  not  by  a  desire  for 
the  distinction  the  position  may  bring  to 
themselves. 

3.  Attempts  to  Exert  Personal  Influence  on 
Ihc  Court.  Marked  attention  and  unusual 
liospitality  on  tlie  part  of  a  lawyer  to  a 
Judge,  uncalled  for  by  tlie  personal  relations 
of  the  parties,  subject  both  the  Judge  and 
the  lawyer  to  misconstructions  of  motive 
and  should  be  avoided.  A  lawyer  should 
not  communicate  or  argue  privately  with 
the  Judge  as  to  the  merits  of  a  pending 
cause,  and  he  deserves  rebuke  and  de- 
lumciution  for  any  device  or  attempt  to 
gain  from  a  Judge  special  personal  con- 
sideration    or     favor.     A     self-respecting 


Preamble 
TN  .\im'rica.  wliere  the  stability  of  Courts 
•^  and  of  all  dei)arlments  of  government 
rests  upon  the  a])proval  of  the  people,  it 
is  iMMiiliarly  essential  that  the  system  for 
e.stal)lishing  and  dispensing  Justice  be 
developed  to  a  high  point  of  efficiency  and 
so  maintained  that  the  public  shall  have 
absolute  confidence  in  the  integrity  and 
iMi|)artiality  of  its  administration.  The 
future  of  the  Republic,  to  a  great  extent, 
deiK'uds  ui)on  our  maintenance  of  Justice 
pure  and  luisullied.  It  cannot  be  so  main- 
taiiu-d  unless  the  conduct  and  the  motives 
of  the  nieml)ers  of  our  profession  are  such 
as  to  merit  the  approval  of  all  just  men. 

II 
The  Canon.s  of  Ethics 

No  ro<le  or  set  of  rules  can  be  framed, 
which  will  particularize  all  the  duties  of  the 
lawyer  in  the  varying  phiLses  of  litigation  or 
ill  ail  the  relati<»ns  of  professional  life.  The 
following  canons  of  ethics  arc  adopted  by 
the  .Anwrican  Bar  AsscK-iation  jis  a  general 
guide,  y«-l  the  enumeration  of  particular 
•  luties  sluMild  not  Im-  construed  ;is  a  denial 
of  Iheexisteneeof  others  e(|iially  imperative, 
tliiMigli  not  specifically  mentioned: 

1.  The  Dulij  of  Ihr  hnri/cr  to  the  Courts. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  lawyer  to  maintain 
tcwanls  the  Courts  a  respectful  attitude, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  temporary  incum- 
U-nt  <»f  the  judicial  office,  but  for  the  main- 
tenance (»f  its  su])n-rne  importance.  Judges, 
not  iM-ing  wholly  fn-e  to  defend  themselves, 
are  iHTuliarlyentilled  to  ri'ceive  tlie  siij)port 
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independence  in  the  discharge  of  profes- 
sional duty,  without  denial  or  diminution 
of  the  courtesy  and  respect  due  the  Judge's 
station,  is  the  only  proper  foundation  for 
cordial  personal  and  official  relations  be- 
tween Bench  and  Bar. 

4.  When  Counsel  for  an  Indigent  Prisoner. 
A  lawyer  assigned  as  counsel  for  an  in- 
digent prisoner  ought  not  to  ask  to  be 
excused  for  any  trivial  reason,  and  should 
always  exert  his  best  efforts  in  his  behalf. 

5.  The  Defense  or  Prosecution  of  Those 
Accused  of  Crime.  It  is  the  right  of  the 
lawyer  to  undertake  the  defense  of  a  person 
accused  of  crime,  regardless  of  his  personal 
opinion  as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused; 
otherwise  innocent  persons,  victims  only 
of  suspicious  circumstances,  might  be  denied 
proper  defense.  Having  undertaken  such 
defense,  the  lawyer  is  bound  by  all  fair  and 
honorable  means,  to  present  every  defense 
that  the  law  of  the  land  permits,  to  the  end 
that  no  person  may  be  deprived  of  life  or 
liberty,  but  by  due  process  of  law. 

The  primary  duty  of  a  lawyer  engaged  in 
public  prosecution  is  not  to  convict,  but  to 
see  that  justice  is  done.  The  suppression 
of  facts  or  the  secreting  of  witnesses  capable 
of  establishing  the  innocence  of  the  accused 
is  highly  reprehensible. 

6.  Adverse  Influences  and  Conflicting 
Interests.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  lawyer  at  the 
time  of  retainer  to  disclose  to  the  client  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  relations  to  the 
parties,  and  any  interest  in  or  connection 
with  the  controversy,  which  might  in- 
fluence the  client  in  the  selection  of  counsel. 

It  is  unprofessional  to  represent  conflict- 
ing interests,  except  by  express  consent  of 
all  concerned  given  after  a  full  disclosure  of 
the  facts.  Within  the  meaning  of  this 
canon,  a  lawyer  represents  conflicting  in- 
terests when,  in  behalf  of  one  client,  it  is 
his  duty  to  contend  for  that  which  duty  to 
another  client  requires  him  to  oppose. 

The  obligation  to  represent  the  client 
with  undivided  fidelity  and  not  to  divulge 
his  secrets  or  confidences  forbids  also  the 
subsequent  acceptance  of  retainers  or 
employment  from  others  in  matters  ad- 
versely affecting  any  interest  of  the  client 
with  respect  to  which  confidence  has  been 
reposed. 

7.  Professional  Colleagues  and  Conflicts 


of  Opinion.  A  client's  proffer  of  assistance 
of  additional  counsel  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  evidence  of  want  of  confidence, 
but  the  matter  should  be  left  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  client.  A  lawj-er  should 
decline  association  as  colleague  if  it  is 
objectionable  to  the  original  counsel,  but 
if  the  lawyer  first  retained  is  relieved, 
another  may  come  into  the  case. 

When  lawyers  jointly  associated  in  a 
cause  cannot  agree  as  to  any  matter  vital  to 
the  interest  of  the  client,  the  conflict  of 
opinion  should  be  frankly  stated  to  him 
for  his  final  determination.  His  decision 
should  be  accepted  unless  the  nature  of  the 
difference  makes  it  impracticable  for  the 
lawyer  whose  judgment  has  been  overruled 
to  cooperate  effectively.  In  this  event 
it  is  his  duty  to  ask  the  client  to  relieve  him. 

Efforts,  direct  or  indirect,  in  any  way  to 
encroach  upon  the  business  of  another 
lawyer,  are  unworthy  of  those  who  should 
be  brethren  at  the  Bar;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  is  the  right  of  any  lawyer,  without  fear  or 
favor,  to  give  proper  advice  to  those  seeking 
relief  against  unfaithful  or  neglectful  coun- 
sel, generally  after  communication  with 
the  lawyer  of  whom  the  complaint  is  made. 

8.  Advising  Upon  the  Merits  of  a  Client's 
Cause.  A  lawyer  should  endeavor  to 
obtain  full  knowledge  of  his  client's  cause 
before  advising  thereon,  and  he  is  bound  to 
give  a  candid  opinion  of  the  merits  and 
probable  result  of  pending  or  contemplated 
litigation.  The  miscarriages  to  which 
justice  is  subject,  by  reason  of  surprises  and 
disappointments  in  evidence  and  witnesses, 
and  through  mistakes  of  juries  and  errors 
of  Courts,  even  though  only  occasional, 
admonish  lawyers  to  beware  of  bold  and 
confident  assurances  to  clients,  especially 
where  the  employment  may  depend  upon 
such  assurance.  Whenever  the  contro- 
versy will  admit  of  fair  adjustment,  the 
client  should  be  advised  to  avoid  or  to  end 
the  litigation. 

9,  Negotiations  With  Opposite  Party.  A 
lawyer  should  not  in  any  way  communicate 
upon  the  subject  of  controversy  with  a 
party  represented  by  counsel;  much  less 
should  he  undertake  to  negotiate  or  com- 
promise the  matter  with  him,  but  should 
deal  only  with  his  counsel.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  the  lawyer  most  particularly  to  avoid 
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everj-thing  tliat  may  tend  to  mislead  a  party 
not  r('{>re.s«.nted  by  counsel,  and  he  should 
not  undertake  to  advise  him  as  to  the  law. 

10.  Acquiring  Interest  in  Litigation.  The 
lawyer  should  nut  purchase  any  interest  in 
tlie  subject  matter  of  the  litigation  which 
he  is  conducting. 

11.  Dealing  With  Trust  Property.  Money 
of  the  client  or  other  trust  property  coming 
into  the  possession  of  tlie  lawyer  should  be 
reported  promptly,  and  except  with  the 
client's  knowledge  and  consent  should  not 
Ik."  commingled  with  his  private  property  or 
be  used  by  him. 

li.  Fixing  the  Amount  of  the  Fee.  In 
fi.ving  fees,  lawyers  should  avoid  charges 
which  overestimate  their  advice  and  serv- 
ices, as  well  as  tliose  which  undervalue 
them.  A  client's  ability  to  pay  cannot 
justify  a  charge  in  excess  of  the  value  of 
the  service,  though  his  poverty  may  require 
a  less  charge,  or  even  none  at  all.  The 
rexsonable  requests  of  brother  lawyers,  and 
of  their  widows  and  orphans  witliout  ample 
uieans,  sliould  receive  special  and  kindly 
consideration. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  the  fee,  it 
is  pr(»iK'r  to  consider:  (1)  the  time  and 
laJMirreijuired.  the  novelty  and  difficulty  of 
the  questions  involved  and  the  skill  requi- 
site profK-rly  to  conduct  the  cause;  ('2) 
wheliier  the  acceptance  of  employment  in 
I  he  particular  case  will  preclude  the  lawyer's 
up|>earan(e  for  others  in  ciises  likely  to 
arise  out  of  the  transacticm,  and  in  which 
there  is  a  rciisonable  exjiectation  that 
otlierwi.sc  he  would  be  employed,  or  will 
involve  the  loss  of  other  business  while 
eniployed  in  the  particular  case  or  antag- 
onisms with  other  clients;  {3)  the  customary 
charges  of  the  Har  for  siuiilar  services; 
(4)  the  amount  iuvolved  in  the  controversy 
and  the  iM-nclils  resulting  to  the  client  from 
the  services;  (5)  the  contingency  or  the 
certainty  of  the  comjM-nsation;  aiul  (G)  the 
char.uter  of  the  employment,  whether 
e.isual  or  for  an  estal>lished  and  constant 
client.  No  one  of  these  considerations  in 
itself  in  controlling.  They  are  mere  guides 
in  JLsc-ertaining  the  real  value  of  the  .service. 

In  fixing  fees  it  should  n«ver  be  forgotten 
that  the  profession  is  a  branch  of  the  ad- 
niinistrjilion  of  justice  and  not  a  mere 
money-getting  trade. 


13.  Contingent  Fees.  Contingent  fees, 
where  sanctioned  by  law,  should  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Court,  in  order  that 
clients  maj'  be  protected  from  unjust 
charges. 

14.  Suing  a  Client  for  a  Fee.  Contro- 
versies with  clients  concerning  compensa- 
tion are  to  be  avoided  by  the  lawyer  so  far 
as  shall  be  compatible  with  his  self-respect 
and  with  his  right  to  receive  reasonable 
recompense  for  his  services;  and  lawsuits 
with  clients  should  be  resorted  to  only  to 
prevent  injustice,  imposition  or  fraud. 

15.  II ow  Far  a  Lawyer  May  Go  in  Sup- 
porting a  Client's  Cause.  Nothing  operates 
more  certainly  to  create  or  to  foster 
popular  prejudice  against  lawyers  as  a  class, 
and  to  deprive  the  profession  of  that  full 
measure  of  public  esteem  and  confidence 
which  belongs  to  the  proper  discharge  of  its 
duties  than  does  the  false  claim,  often  set 
up  by  the  unscrupulous  in  defense  of  ques- 
tionable transactions,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  lawyer  to  do  whatever  may  enable  him 
to  succeed  in  winning  his  client's  cause. 

It  is  improper  for  a  lawyer  to  assert  in 
argument  his  personal  belief  in  his  client's 
innocence  or  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

The  lawyer  owes  "entire  devotion  to  the 
interest  of  the  client,  warm  zeal  in  the 
maintenance  and  defense  of  his  rights  and 
the  exertion  of  his  utmost  learning  and 
ability,"  to  the  end  that  nothing  be  taken 
or  be  withheld  from  him,  save  by  the  rules 
of  law,  legally  applied.  No  fear  of  judicial 
disfavor  or  public  unpopularity  should 
restrain  him  from  the  full  discharge  of  his 
duty.  In  the  judicial  forum  the  client  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any  and  every 
remedy  and  defense  that  is  authorized  by 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  he  may  expect  his 
lawyer  to  assert  every  such  remedy  or 
defense.  But  it  is  steatlfastly  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  great  trust  of  the  lawyer  is 
to  be  performed  within  and  not  without  the 
bounds  of  the  law.  The  office  of  attorney 
does  not  permit,  much  less  docs  it  demand 
of  him  for  anj'  client,  violation  of  law  or  any 
manner  of  fraud  or  chicane.  He  must  obey 
his  own  conscience  and  not  that  of  his 
client. 

16.  Restraining  Clients  from  Impro- 
prieties. A  lawyer  should  use  his  best 
efforts  to  restrain  and  to  prevent  his  clients 
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from  doing  those  things  wliich  the  lawyer 
himself  ought  not  to  do,  particularly  with 
reference  to  their  conduct  towards  Courts, 
judicial  officers,  jurors,  witnesses  and 
suitors.  If  a  client  persists  in  such  wrong- 
doing the  lawyer  should  terminate  their 
relation. 

17.  Ill  Feeling  and  Personalities  Between 
Advocates.  Clients,  not  lawyers,  are  the 
litigants.  ^Yhatever  may  be  the  ill-feeling 
existing  between  clients,  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  influence  counsel  in  their  conduct 
and  demeanor  toward  each  other  or  to^\'ard 
suitors  in  the  case.  All  personalities  be- 
tween counsel  should  be  scrupulously 
avoided.  In  the  trial  of  a  cause  it  is  in- 
decent to  allude  to  the  personal  history  or 
the  personal  peculiarities  and  idiosyncrasies 
of  counsel  on  the  other  side.  Personal 
colloquies  between  counsel  which  cause 
delay  and  promote  unseemly  wrangling 
should  also  be  carefully  avoided. 

18.  Treatment  of  Witnesses  and  Litigants. 
A  lawyer  should  always  treat  adverse 
witnesses  and  suitors  with  fairness  and  due 
consideration,  and  he  should  never  minister 
to  the  malevolence  or  prejudices  of  a  client 
in  the  trial  or  conduct  of  a  cause.  The 
client  cannot  be  made  the  keeper  of  the 
lawyer's  conscience  in  professional  matters. 
He  has  no  right  to  demand  that  his  counsel 
shall  abuse  the  opposite  party  or  indulge  in 
offensive  personalities.  Improper  speech 
is  not  excusable  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
what  the  client  would  say  if  speaking  in  his 
own  behalf. 

19.  Appearance  of  Lawyer  as  Witness  for 
His  Client.  When  a  lawyer  is  a  witness  for 
his  client,  except  as  to  merely  formal  mat- 
ters, such  as  the  attestation  or  custody  of  an 
instrument  and  the  like,  he  should  leave  the 
trial  of  the  case  to  other  counsel.  Except 
when  essential  to  the  ends  of  justice,  a 
lawyer  should  avoid  testifying  in  Court  in 
behalf  of  his  client. 

20.  Newspaper  Discussion  of  Pending 
Litigation.  Newspaper  publications  by  a 
lawyer  as  to  pending  or  anticipated  litiga- 
tion may  interfere  with  a  fair  trial  in  the 
Courts  and  otherwise  prejudice  the  due 
administration  of  justice.  Generally  they 
are  to  be  condemned.  If  the  extreme 
circumstances  of  a  particular  case  justify 
a  statement  to  the  public,  it  is  unprofes- 
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sional  to  make  it  anonymously.  An  ex 
parte  reference  to  the  facts  should  not  go 
beyond  quotation  from  the  records  and 
papers  on  file  in  the  Court;  but  even  in 
extreme  cases  it  is  better  to  avoid  any  ex 
parte  statement. 

21.  Punctuality  and  Expedition.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  lawyer  ncjt  only  to  his  client, 
but  also  to  the  Courts  and  to  the  public  to 
be  punctual  in  attendance,  and  to  be  con- 
cise and  direct  in  the  trial  and  disposition 
of  causes. 

22.  Candor  and  Fairness.  The  conduct 
of  the  lawyer  Ijefore  the  Court  and  with 
other  lawyers  should  be  characterized  by 
candor  and  fairness. 

It  is  not  candid  or  fair  for  tlie  lawyer 
knowingly  to  misquote  the  contents  of  a 
paper,  the  testimony  of  a  witness,  the 
language  of  the  argument  of  opposing 
counsel,  or  the  language  of  a  decision  or  a 
text-book;  or  with  knowledge  of  its  in- 
validity, to  cite  as  authority  a  decision  that 
has  been  overruled,  or  a  statute  that  has 
been  repealed;  or  in  argument  to  assert  as  a 
fact  that  which  has  not  been  proved,  or  in 
those  jurisdictions  where  a  side  has  the 
opening  and  closing  arguments  to  mislead 
his  opponent  by  concealing  or  withholding 
positions  in  his  opening  argument  upon 
which  his  side  then  intends  to  rely. 

It  is  unprofessional  and  dishonorable  to 
deal  other  than  candidly  with  the  facts  in 
taking  the  statements  of  witnesses,  in 
drawing  aflSdavits  and  other  documents, 
and  in  the  presentation  of  causes. 

A  lawyer  should  not  offer  evidence,  which 
he  knows  the  Court  should  reject,  in  order 
to  get  the  same  before  the  jury  by  argument 
for  its  admissibility,  nor  should  he  address 
to  the  Judge  arguments  upon  any  point  not 
properly  calling  for  determination  by  him. 
Neither  should  he  introduce  into  an  argu- 
ment, addressed  to  the  Court,  remarks  or 
statements  intended  to  influence  the  jury  or 
bystanders. 

These  and  all  kindred  practices  are  un- 
professional and  unworthy  of  an  oflScer  of 
the  law  charged,  as  is  the  lawyer,  with  the 
duty  of  aiding  in  the  administration  of 
justice. 

23.  Attitude  Toward  Jury.  All  attempts 
to  curry  favor  with  juries  by  fawning, 
flattery  or  pretended  solicitude  for  their 
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personal  comfort  are  unprofessional.  Sug- 
gestions of  counsel,  looking  to  the  comfort 
or  convenience  of  jurors,  and  propositions 
to  dispense  witli  argument,  should  he  made 
to  the  Court  out  of  the  jury's  hearing.  A 
lawyer  must  never  converse  privately  with 
jurors  about  the  cjuse;  and  both  before  and 
during  the  trial  be  should  avoid  communi- 
cating with  them,  even  as  to  matters  foreign 
to  the  cause. 

24.  Ritjlit  (if  Lawyer  to  Contwlthc  Incidents 
of  the  Trial.  As  to  incidental  matters 
fH'nding  the  trial,  not  affecting  tlie  merits  of 
the  tause,  or  working  substiintial  prejudice 
to  the  rights  of  the  client,  such  as  forcing 
the  opposite  lawyer  to  trial  when  he  is  under 
afllictinn  or  bereavement;  forcing  the  trial 
on  a  particular  day  to  the  injury  of  the 
opposite  lawyer  when  no  harm  will  result 
from  a  trial  at  a  different  time;  agreeing  to 
an  extension  of  time  for  signing  a  bill  of 
exceptions,  cross  interrogatories  and  the 
lik»',  the  lawyer  must  be  allowed  to  judge. 
In  such  matters  no  client  has  a  right  to 
•h-maiid  that  his  counsel  shall  be  illiberal, 
or  tluit  he  do  anything  therein  repugnant  to 
his  own  sense  of  honor  and  |)ropriety. 

i3.  Taking  Technical  Advantage  of  Oppo- 
site Counsel:  Agreements  With  I  Jim.  A 
lawyer  should  not  ignore  known  customs  or 
practice  of  the  liar  or  of  a  particular  Court, 
«-ven  when  llie  law  j)crmiLs,  without  giving 
timely  notice  to  the  opposing  counsel.  As 
far  as  possible,  imjxtrtant  agreements, 
affj-cting  the  rights  of  clients,  should  be 
rcdinfd  to  writing;  but  it  is  dishonoral)le  to 
avoid  |M'rformance  of  an  agreement  fairly 
nuwle  because  it  is  not  reduce<l  to  writing. 
as  re<piired  by  rules  of  Court. 

Hi.  Profe.s.tinnal  Advocacy  Other  Than 
Before  Courts.  A  lawyer  openly,  and  in  his 
true  character  may  render  professional 
H4Tvie«-s  iM'fore  legislative  or  other  bodies, 
n-gurdiiig  projjo.scd  legislation  and  in  ad- 
v<K-acy  of  claims  b«-fore  dei)artineuts  of 
government.  ui)on  tlu-  sanu-  |)rin(iples  (»f 
ethics  which  justify  his  appearance  before 
the  Courts;  but  it  is  unprofessional  for  a 
lawyer  so  engaged  to  conceal  his  attorney- 
ship, or  to  emi)loy  secret  jM-rsonal  solicita- 
tions, or  to  use  meaiLs  other  than  those 
a«ldres-M-<l  to  the  rcjLscui  and  umlerstanding 
to  influence  action. 

27.  Advertising.  Direct  or  Indirect.     The 


most  worthy  and  effective  advertisement 
possible,  even  for  a  young  lawyer,  and  espe- 
cially with  his  brother  lawyers,  is  the 
establishment  of  a  well-merited  reputation 
for  professional  capacity  and  fidelity  to 
trust.  This  cannot  be  forced,  but  must  be 
the  outcome  of  character  and  conduct. 
The  publication  or  circulation  of  ordinary 
simple  business  cards,  being  a  matter  of 
personal  taste  or  local  custom,  and  some- 
times of  convenience,  is  not  per  se  improper. 
But  solicitation  of  business  by  circulars  or 
advertisements,  or  by  personal  communica- 
tions or  interviews,  not  warranted  by 
personal  relations,  is  unprofessional.  It  is 
equally  unprofessional  to  procure  business 
by  indirection  through  touters  of  any  kind, 
whether  allied  real  estate  firms  or  trust 
companies  advertising  to  secure  the  draw- 
ing of  deeds  or  wills  or  offering  retainers  in 
exchange  for  executorships  or  trusteeships 
to  be  influenced  by  the  law^yer.  Indirect 
advertisement  for  business  by  furnishing  or 
inspiring  newspaper  comments  concerning 
causes  in  whicli  the  lawyer  has  been  or  is 
engaged,  or  concerning  the  manner  of  their 
conduct,  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
involved,  the  importance  of  the  lawyer's 
positions,  and  all  otiier  like  self-laudation, 
defy  the  traditions  and  lower  the  tone  of 
our  high  calling,  and  are  intolerable. 

28.  Stirring  up  Litigation,  Directly  or 
Through  Agents.  It  is  unprofessional  for  a 
lawyer  to  volunteer  advice  to  bring  a  law- 
suit, except  in  rare  cases  where  ties  of  blood, 
relationsliip  or  trust  make  it  his  duty  to  do 
so.  Stirring  up  strife  and  litigation  is  not 
only  unprofessional,  hut  it  is  indictable  at 
common  law.  It  is  disreputable  to  hunt  up 
defects  in  titles  or  other  causes  of  action  and 
inform  thereof  in  order  to  be  employed  to 
bring  suit,  or  to  l)reed  litigation  by  seeking 
out  those  with  claims  for  penscmal  injuries 
or  those  having  any  other  grounds  of  action 
in  order  to  secure  them  as  clients,  or  to 
employ  agents  or  runners  for  like  purposes, 
or  to  pay  or  reward,  directly  or  indirectly, 
those  who  bring  or  influence  the  bringing  of 
such  cases  to  his  office,  or  to  remunerate 
I)olicemen,  court  or  prison  officials,  physi- 
cians, hospital  attaches  or  others  who  may 
succeed,  under  tiie  guise  of  giving  disin- 
terested friendly  advice,  in  influencing  the 
criminal,    the   sick   and   the   injured,   the 
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ignorant  or  others,  to  seek  his  professional 
services.  A  duty  to  the  pubHc  and  to  the 
profession  devolves  upon  every  member  of 
the  Bar,  having  knowledge  of  such  practices 
upon  the  part  of  any  practitioner,  immedi- 
ately to  inform  tliereof  to  the  end  that  the 
offender  may  be  disbarred. 

29.  Upholding  tJw  Honor  oftlie  Profession. 
Lawyers  should  expose  without  fear  or 
favor  before  the  proper  tribunals  corrupt  or 
dishonest  conduct  in  the  profession,  and 
should  accept  without  hesitation  employ- 
ment against  a  member  of  the  Bar  who  has 
wronged  his  client.  The  counsel  upon  the 
trial  of  a  cause  in  which  perjury  has  been 
committed  owe  it  to  the  profession  and  to 
the  public  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  prosecuting  authorities. 
The  lawyer  should  aid  in  guarding  the  Bar 
against  the  admission  to  the  profession  of 
candidates  unfit  or  unqualified  because 
deficient  in  either  moral  character  or  edu- 
cation. He  should  strive  at  all  times  to 
uphold  the  honor  and  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  profession  and  to  improve 
not  only  the  law  but  the  administration 
of  justice. 

30.  Justifiable  and  Unjustifiable  Litiga- 
tions. The  lawyer  must  decline  to  conduct 
a  civil  cause  or  to  make  a  defense  when 
convinced  that  it  is  intended  merely  to 
harass  or  to  injure  the  opposite  party  or  to 
work  oppression  or  wrong.  But  otherwise 
it  is  his  right,  and,  having  accepted  retainer, 
it  becomes  his  duty  to  insist  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  as  to  the  legal  merits  of 
his  client's  claim.  His  appearance  in 
Court  should  be  deemed  equivalent  to  an 
assertion  on  his  honor  that  in  his  opinion 
his  client's  case  is  one  proper  for  judicial 
determination. 

31.  Responsibility  for  Litigation.  No 
lawyer  is  obliged  to  act  either  as  adviser  or 
advocate  for  every  person  who  may  wish  to 
become  his  client.  He  has  the  right  to 
decline  employment.  Every  lawyer  upon 
his  own  responsibility  must  decide  what 
business  he  will  accept  as  counsel,  what 
causes  he  will  bring  into  Court  for  plain- 
tiffs, what  cases  he  will  contest  in  Court  for 
defendants.  The  responsibility  for  advis- 
ing questionable  transactions,  for  bringing 
questionable  suits,  for  urging  questionable 
defenses,    is    the    lawyer's    responsibility. 


He  cannot  escape  it  by  urging  as  an  excuse 
that  he  is  only  following  his  client's  in- 
structions. 

32.  The  Laioyers  Didy  in  Its  Last 
Analysis.  No  client,  corporate  or  individ- 
ual, however  powerful,  nor  any  cause,  civil 
or  political,  however  important,  is  entitled 
to  receive,  nor  should  any  lawyer  render, 
any  service  or  advice  involving  disloyalty 
to  the  law  whose  ministers  we  are,  or 
disrespect  of  the  judicial  office,  which  we  are 
bound  to  uphold,  or  corruption  of  any 
person  or  persons  exercising  a  public  oflBce 
or  private  trust,  or  deception  or  betrayal 
of  the  public.  Wlien  rendering  any  such 
improper  service  or  advice,  the  lawyer 
invites  and  merits  stern  and  just  condemna- 
tion. Correspondingly,  he  advances  the 
honor  of  his  profession  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  client  when  he  renders  service 
or  gives  advice  tending  to  impress  upon  the 
client  and  his  undertaking  exact  compliance 
with  the  strictest  principles  of  moral  law. 
He  must  also  observe  and  advise  his  client 
to  observe  the  statute  law,  though  until  a 
statute  shall  have  been  construed  and  in- 
terpreted by  competent  adjudication,  he  is 
free  and  is  entitled  to  advise  as  to  its 
validity  and  as  to  what  he  conscientiously 
believes  to  be  its  just  meaning  and  extent. 
But  above  all  a  lawyer  will  find  his  highest 
honor  in  a  deserved  reputation  for  fidelity 
to  private  trust  and  to  public  duty,  as  an 
honest  man  and  as  a  patriotic  and  loyal 
citizen. 

m 

Oath  of  Ad^nossion 

The  general  principles  which  should  ever 
control  the  lawyer  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing Oath  of  Admission  to  the  Bar,  formu- 
lated upon  that  in  use  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  which  conforms  in  its 
main  outlines  to  the  "duties"  of  lawyers  as 
defined  by  statutory  enactments  in  that 
and  many  other  States  of  the  Union' — 
duties  which  they  are  sworn  on  admission 
to  obey  and  for  the  wilful  violation  of 
which  disbarment  is  provided: 

^  Alabama,  California,  Georgia,  Idaho,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska, 
North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  Washington  and  Wisconsin.     The  oaths 
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/  DO  SOLEMSLY  S]VEAR: 

I  tcill  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of ■' 

/  tcill  7naintain  the  respect  due  to  Courts  of 
Justice  and  judicial  officers; 

I  trill  not  counsel  or  inairitain  any  suit  or 
proceeding  tchich  shall  appear  to  me  to  be 
unjiuit,  nor  any  defense  except  such  as  I 
believe  to  be  honestly  debatable  under  the  laic 
of  the  land; 

I  trill  employ  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing the  causes  confided  to  me  such  means  only 
as  arc  consistent  tcith  truth  and  honor,  and 

administered  on  admission  to  the  Bar  in  all  the 
other  States  require  the  observance  of  the  highest 
moral  principle  in  the  practice  of  the  profession, 
but  the  duties  of  the  lawyer  are  not  as  specifically 
defined  by  law  as  in  the  States  named. 


tcill  never  seek  to  mislead  the  Judge  or  jury  by 
any  artifice  or  false  statement  of  fact  or  latv; 

I  tcill  maintain  the  confidence  and  preserve 
inviolate  the  secrets  of  my  client,  and  tvill 
accept  no  compensation  in  connection  toith 
his  business  except  from  him  or  tvith  his 
knotoledge  and  approval; 

I  tvill  abstain  from  all  offensive  personality, 
and  advance  no  fact  perjudicial  to  the  honor 
or  reputation  of  a  party  or  tvitness,  unless 
required  by  the  justice  of  the  cause  toith  tchich 
I  am  clmrged; 

I  tcill  never  reject,  from  any  consideration 
personal  to  myself,  the  cause  of  the  defenseless 
or  oppressed,  or  delay  any  mans  cause  for 
lucre  or  malice.     SO  HELP  ME  GOD. 

We  commend  this  form  of  oath  for 
adoption  by  the  proper  authorities  in  all 
the  States  and  Territories. 
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Adopted  by  the  House  of  Delegates  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  4,  1912 

Chapter  I  a  physician,  of  a  communicable  disease  to 

The  Duties  of  Physicians  to  Their  Patients  ^^'"^h  the  healthy  individual  is  about  to  be 

exposed.      In   such  a   case,   the   physician 

THE  physici.-vn's  uesponsibiuty  ^j^,,^,,^}  ^^^  ^^  j^^  ^.^^j^^  j^^j^.^  another  to 

Sf:<TioN    1.— A    profession    has    for    its  act  toward  one  of  his  own  family  under  like 

prime  object  the  service  it  can  render  to  circumstances.     Before  he  determines  his 

humanity;  reward  or  finan(-ial  gain  should  course,  the  physician  should  know  the  civil 

hv  a  .subordinate  consideration.    The  prac-  i^w  of  his  commonwealth  concerning  privi- 

tice  of  medicine  is  a  profession.    In  choosing  jeged  communications, 
this   profession  an   individual   assumes  an 

nliji^ation  to  conduct  himself  in  accord  with  PROGNOSIS 

its  ideals.  Sec.  3. — A  physician  should  give  timely 

notice  of  dangerous  manifestations  of  the 

PATIENCE,  DEUCACV  AND  SECRECY  ,•  ..,        f-i         f+i  +4.        tt 

disease  to  the  iriends  of  the  patient.     He 

Sec.   2.— Patience   and   delicacy  should  should  neither  exaggerate  nor  minimize  the 

charm-lerize   all   the   ads   of   a   physician,  gravity    of    the    patient's    condition.      He 

The  .onfidcnces  conciTniiig  individual  or  sliould  assure  himself  that  the  patient  or 

dntncstic  life  cntrust<-d  by  a  i)aticnt  to  a  hi^  fHcnds  have  such  knowledge  of  the  pa- 

pliVMcian  and  the  defects  of  ilisposition  or  Hint's  condition  as  will  serve  the  best  in- 

fluws  of  character  ol»served  in  patients  dur-  terests  of  the  patient  and  the  family, 
inft  medical  attendance  should  be  held  as  a 

trust  and  shouhl  never  be  reveahd  except  PATIENTS  must  NOT  BE  NEGLECTED 

when  imperatively  rc(|uir<-d  by  the  laws  of        Sec.  4. — A  physician  is  free  to  choose 

the  state.     TIhtc  are  iK-casions.    lu)wever,  whom  he  will  serve.     He  should,  however, 

when  a  physician  must  «le1ermine  whether  always  resjxmd  to  any  request  for  his  assist- 

•  >r  not  his  duty  lo  .siniety  requires  him  to  ance   in  an  emergency  or  whenever  tem- 

tnke  definite  action  to  protect  a  healthy  ])erate  public  opinion  expects  the  service, 

imlividual  from  Iwcumin^;  infected,  because  Once  having  undertaken  a  case,  a  physician 

the    physiciim    has    knowledge,    obtained  should  not  abandon  or  neglect  the  patient 

through  the  confidences  entrusted  to  him  as  because  the  disease  is  deemed  incurable;  nor 
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should  he  withdraw  from  tlie  case  for  any 
reason  until  a  sufficient  notice  of  a  desire  to 
be  released  has  been  given  the  patient  or 
his  friends  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
secure  another  medical  attendant. 

Chapter  II 

The  Duties  of  Physicians  to  Each  Other  and 

to  the  Profession  at  Large 

ARTICLE   I. — DUTIES   TO  THE  PROFESSION 
UPHOLD  HONOR  OF  PROFESSION 

Section  1. — The  obligation  assumed  on 
entering  the  profession  requires  the  physi- 
cian to  comport  himself  as  a  gentleman  and 
demands  that  he  use  every  honorable  means 
to  uphold  the  dignity  and  honor  of  his  vo- 
cation, to  exalt  its  standards  and  to  extend 
its  sphere  of  usefulness.  A  physician  should 
not  base  his  practice  on  an  exclusive  dogma 
or  sectarian  system,  for  "sects  are  implac- 
able despots;  to  accept  their  thraldom  is  to 
take  away  all  liberty  from  one's  action  and 
thought."     (Nicon,  father  of  Galen.) 

DUTY  OF  medical  SOCIETIES 

Sec.  2. — In  order  that  the  dignity  and 
honor  of  the  medical  profession  may  be 
upheld,  its  standards  exalted,  its  sphere  of 
usefulness  extended,  and  the  advancement 
of  medical  science  promoted,  a  physician 
should  associate  himself  with  medical  socie- 
ties and  contribute  his  time,  energy  and 
means  in  order  that  these  societies  may  rep- 
resent the  ideals  of  the  profession. 

DEPORTMENT 

Sec.  3. — A  physician  should  be  "an  up- 
right man,  instructed  in  the  art  of  liealing." 
Consequently,  he  must  keep  himself  pure  in 
character  and  conform  to  a  high  standard  of 
morals,  and  must  be  diligent  and  conscien- 
tious in  his  studies.  "He  should  also  be 
modest,  sober,  patient,  prompt  to  do  his 
whole  duty  without  anxiety;  pious  without 
going  so  far  as  superstition,  conducting  him- 
self with  propriety  in  his  profession  and  in 
all  the  actions  of  his  life."     (Hippocrates.) 

ADVERTISING 

«  Sec.  4. — Solicitation  of  patients  by  circu- 
lars or  advertisements,  or  by  personal  com- 
munications or  interviews,  not  warranted 
by  personal  relations,  is  unprofessional.  It 
is  equally  unprofessional  to  procure  patients 


by  indirection  through  solicitors  or  agents 
of  any  kind,  or  by  indirect  advertisement, 
or  by  furnishing  or  inspiring  newspajjcr  or 
magazine  comments  concerning  cases  in 
which  the  physician  has  been  or  is  con- 
cerned. All  other  like  self-laudations  defy 
the  traditions  and  lower  the  tone  of  any 
profession  and  so  are  intolerable.  The  most 
worthy  and  effective  advertisement  possible, 
even  for  a  young  physician,  and  especially 
with  his  brother  ])hysicians,  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  well-merited  reputation  for 
professional  ability  and  fidelity.  This  can- 
not be  forced,  but  must  be  the  outcome  of 
character  and  conduct.  The  ])ublication 
or  circulation  of  ordinary  simple  business 
cards,  being  a  matter  of  personal  taste  or 
local  custom, and  sometimes  of  convenience, 
is  not  j)er  se  improper.  As  implied,  it  is 
unprofessional  to  disregard  local  customs 
and  offend  recognized  ideals  in  publishing 
or  circulating  such  cards. 

It  is  unprofessional  to  promise  radical 
cures;  to  boast  of  cures  and  secret  methods 
of  treatment  or  remedies;  to  exhibit  certifi-' 
cates  of  skill  or  of  success  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases;  or  to  employ  any  methods  to 
gain  the  attention  of  the  public  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  patients. 

PATENTS  AND  PERQUISITES 

Sec.  5. — It  is  unprofessional  to  receive 
remuneration  from  patents  for  surgical  in- 
struments or  medicines;  to  accept  rebates 
on  prescriptions  or  surgical  apy)liances,  or 
perquisites  from  attendants  who  aid  in  the 
care  of  patients. 

MEDICAL  LAWS SECRET  REMEDIES 

Sec.  6. — It  is  unprofessional  for  a  physi- 
cian to  assist  unqualified  persons  to  evade 
legal  restrictions  governing  the  practice  of 
medicine;  it  is  equally  unethical  to  pre- 
scribe or  dispense  secret  medicines  or  other 
secret  remedial  agents,  or  manufacture  or 
promote  their  use  in  any  waj'. 

SAFEGUARDING  THE  PROFESSION 

Sec.  7. — Physicians  should  expose  with- 
out fear  or  favor,  before  the  jjroper  medical 
or  legal  tribunals,  corrupt  or  dishonest 
conduct  of  members  of  the  profession. 
Every  physician  should  aid  in  safeguarding 
the  profession  against  the  admission  to  its 
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ranks  of  those  who  are  unfit  or  unqualified 
l>ecause  deficient  either  in  moral  character 
or  education. 

ARTICLE     II. — PROFESSIONAL     SERVICES     OF 

PHYSICI.^XS  TO  E.^CH  OTHER 

PHVSICI.\.\S   DEPE.NDEXT  ON   E.\CH   OTHER 

Section  1. — Experience  teaches  that  it 
is  unwise  for  a  physician  to  treat  members  of 
his  own  family  or  himself.  Consequently,  a 
physician  should  always  cheerfully  and 
gratuitously  rcsi)ond  with  his  ])rofessional 
services  to  the  call  of  any  physician  prac- 
ticing in  his  vicinity,  or  of  the  immediate 
family  dependents  of  physicians. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  EXPENSES 

Sec.  2. — When  a  physician  from  a  dis- 
tance is  called  on  to  advise  another  physi- 
cian or  one  of  his  family  dependents,  and  the 
physician  to  whom  the  service  is  rendered 
is  in  ejisy  financial  circumstances,  a  compen- 
sation that  will  at  least  meet  the  traveling 
exi)eiLscs  of  the  visiting  physician  should  be 
protfcred.  When  such  a  service  requires  an 
al)sence  from  the  accustomed  field  of  pro- 
fessional work  of  the  visitor  that  might  rea- 
sonably l>e  expected  to  entail  a  pecuniary 
loss,  such  loss  should,  in  part  at  least,  be 
provided  for  in  the  compensation  offered. 

ONE  PHYSiriAN  TO  TAKE  CHARGE 

Sec.  8.^\NTi«'n  a  physician  or  a  member 
of  his  dcpcnd<nt  family  is  seriously  ill,  lie  or 
his  family  should  select  a  physician  from 
among  his  neighboring  colleagues  to  take 
charge  of  the  case.  Other  i)hysicians  may 
lie  a.ss(x-iated  in  the  care  of  the  patient  as 
fonsuItaiiLs. 

AHTK  I.K      III.— DUTIES      OF      PHYSICLVN      IN 
CONSULTATIONS 
c  (iN.sl  I.TATIONS  SHOULD  HE  REyUlKED 
Se(ti«)N   1.—  In  serious  illiK-ss,  especially 

in  doubtful  or  ihflicult  conditions,  the  phy- 

hician  shoulil  n-qucst  consultations. 

CONSLLTATION      FOR      PATIENt's      BENEFIT 

Se*'.  2.-  In  every  c<insultation,  the  bene- 
fit to  l)c  deriv«'d  by  the  patient  is  of  first 
imiM»rtnnce.  All  llir  physicians  interested 
in  the  cn.<M»  should  be  frank  and  candid 
with  the  i)ati«-nt  and  his  family.  There 
ncvrr  is  (Kcusion  for  insinfcrity,  rivalry  or 
envy  iu»l  tliesr  sliould  n(V<r  be  pcrtnitted 
iK'lween  coii.Hultant.s. 


PUNCTUALITY 

Sec.  3. — It  is  the  duty  of  a  physician, 
particularly  in  the  instance  of  a  consulta- 
tion, to  be  punctual  in  attendance.  When, 
however,  the  consultant  or  the  phj-sician  in 
charge  is  unavoidably  delayed,  the  one  w  ho 
first  arrives  should  wait  for  the  other  for  a 
reasonable  time,  after  which  the  consulta- 
tion shoidd  be  considered  postponed.  When 
the  consultant  has  come  from  a  distance,  or 
when  for  any  reason  it  will  be  difficult  to 
meet  the  physician  in  charge  at  another 
time,  or  if  the  case  is  urgent,  or  if  it  be  the 
desire  of  the  patient,  he  may  examine  the 
l)atient  and  mail  his  written  opinion,  or  see 
that  it  is  delivered  under  seal,  to  the  physi- 
cian in  charge.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
consultant's  conduct  must  be  especially 
tactful;  he  must  remember  that  he  is  fram- 
ing an  opinion  without  the  aid  of  the  phy- 
sician who  has  observed  the  course  of  the 
disease. 

PATIENT  REFERRED  TO  SPECIALIST 

Sec.  4.— When  a  patient  is  sent  to  one 
specially  skilled  in  the  care  of  the  condition 
from  which  he  is  thought  to  be  suffering, 
and  for  any  reason  it  is  impracticable  for  the 
physician  in  charge  of  the  case  to  accom- 
pany the  patient,  the  physician  in  charge 
should  send  to  the  consultant  by  mail,  or 
in  the  care  of  the  patient  under  seal,  a  his- 
tory of  the  case,  together  with  the  jihysi- 
cian's  opinion  and  an  outline  of  the  treat- 
ment, or  so  much  of  this  as  may  possibly 
be  of  service  to  the  consultant;  and  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  case  has  been  seen  and 
studied,  the  consultant  should  address  the 
physician  in  charge  and  advise  him  of  the 
results  of  the  consultant's  investigation  of 
the  case.  Both  these  opinions  are  confiden- 
tial and  nnist  be  so  regarded  by  the  consult- 
ant and  by  the  physician  in  charge. 

discussions  in  CONSULTATION 

Sec.  5. — After  the  physicians  called  in 
consultation  have  completed  their  investi- 
gations t)f  the  case,  they  may  meet  by  them- 
selves to  discuss  conditions  and  determine 
the  course  to  be  followed  in  the  treatment 
of  the  patient.  No  statement  or  discussion 
of  the  case  sliould  take  place  before  the 
l)atieiit  or  friends,  except  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  physicians  attending,  or  by  their 
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common  consent;  and  no  opinions  or  prog- 
nostications should  be  delivered  as  a  result 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  consultants, 
which  have  not  been  coneurred  in  by  the 
consultants  at  tJieir  conference. 

ATTENDING  PHYSICIAN  RESPONSIBLE 

Sec.  6. — The  physician^in  attendance  is 
in  charge  of  the  case  and  is  responsible  for 
the  treatment  of  the  patient.  Consequently, 
he  may  prescribe  for  the  patient  at  any  time 
and  is  privileged  to  vary  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment outlined  and  agreed  on  at  a  consulta- 
tion whenever,  in  his  opinion,  such  a 
change  is  warranted.  However,  at  the  next 
consultation,  he  should  state  his  reasons  for 
departing  from  the  course  decided  on  at  the 
previous  conference.  When  an  emergency 
occurs  during  the  absence  of  the  attending 
physician,  a  consultant  may  provide  for 
the  emergency  and  the  subsequent  care  of 
the  patient  until  the  arrival  of  the  physi- 
cian in  charge,  but  should  do  no  more  than 
this  without  the  consent  of  the  physician 
in  charge. 

CONFLICT  OF  OPINION 

Sec.  7. — Should  the  attending  physician 
and  the  consultant  fmd  it  impossible  to 
agree  in  their  view  of  a  case  another  con- 
sultant should  be  called  to  the  conference 
or  the  first  consultant  should  withdraw. 
However,  since  the  consultant  was  employed 
by  the  patient  in  order  that  his  opinion 
might  be  obtained,  he  should  be  permitted 
to  state  the  result  of  his  study  of  the  case 
to  the  patient,  or  his  next  friend  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  physician  in  charge. 

CONSULTANT  AND  ATTENDANT 

Sec.  8. — When  a  physician  has  attended 
a  case  as  a  consultant,  he  should  not  be- 
come the  attendant  of  the  patient  during 
that  illness  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
physician  who  was  in  charge  at  the  time  of 
the  consultation. 

ARTICLE     IV. — DUTIES     OF     PHYSICIANS     IN 
CASES  OF  INTERFERENCE 
CRITICISM  TO  BE  AVOIDED 

Section  1.— The  physician,  in  his  inter- 
course with  a  patient  under  the  care  of  an- 
other physician,  should  observe  the  strictest 
caution  and  reserve;  should  give  no  dis- 


ingenuous hints  relative  to  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  the  patient's  disorder;  nor 
should  the  course  of  conduct  of  the  phy- 
sician, directly  or  indirectly,  tend  to  dimin- 
ish tlie  trust  reposed  in  the  attending 
physician. 

SOCIAL     CALLS     ON     PATIENT     OF     ANOTHER 
PHYSICIAN 

Sec  2. — A  physician  should  avoid  mak- 
ing social  calls  on  those  who  are  under  the 
professional  care  of  other  physicians  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  attend- 
ant. Should  such  a  friendly  visit  be  made, 
there  should  be  no  inquiry  relative  to  the 
nature  of  the  disease  or  comment  upon  the 
treatment  of  the  case,  but  the  conversation 
should  be  on  subjects  other  than  the  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  patient. 

services  to   PATIENT  OF  ANOTHER 
PHYSICIAN 

Sec  3. — A  physician  should  never  take 
charge  of  or  prescribe  for  a  patient  who  is 
under  the  care  of  another  physician,  except 
in  an  emergency,  until  after  the  other  phy- 
sician has  relinquished  the  case  or  has  been 
properly  dismissed. 

CRITICISM  TO  BE  AVOIDED 

Sec  4. — When  a  physician  does  succeed 
another  physician  in  the  charge  of  a  case, 
he  should  not  make  comments  on  or  insin- 
uations regarding  the  practice  of  the  one 
who  preceded  him.  Such  comments  or  in- 
sinuations tend  to  lower  the  esteem  of  the 
patient  for  the  medical  profession  and  so 
react  against  the  critic. 

EMERGENCY  CASES 

Sec  5. — When  a  physician  is  called  in  an 
emergency  and  finds  that  he  has  been  sent 
for  because  the  family  attendant  is  not  at 
hand,  or  when  a  physician  is  asked  to  see 
another  physician's  patient  because  of  an 
aggravation  of  the  disease,  he  should  pro- 
vide only  for  the  patient's  immediate  need 
and  should  withdraw  from  the  case  on  the 
arrival  of  the  family  physician  after  he  has 
reported  the  condition  found  and  the  treat- 
ment administered. 

WHEN  several  PHYSICIANS  ARE  SUMMONED 

Sec  6.— When  several  physicians  have 
been  summoned  in  a  case  of  sudden  illness 
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or  of  accident,  the  first  to  arrive  should  be 
considered  tlie  physician  in  charge.  How- 
ever, as  soon  as  tlie  exigencies  of  the  case 
permit,  or  on  the  arrival  of  the  acknowl- 
edged family  attendant  or  the  physician  the 
patient  desires  to  serve  him,  the  first  physi- 
cian should  withdraw  in  favor  of  the  chosen 
attendant;  should  the  patient  or  his  family 
wish  some  one  other  than  the  physician 
known  to  Ik*  the  family  jjhysician  to  take 
charge  of  the  case  tlie  patient  should  advise 
the  family  physician  of  his  desire.  When, 
iKH-ause  of  sudden  illness  or  accident,  a 
patient  is  taken  to  a  hospital,  the  patient 
should  he  returned  to  the  care  of  his  known 
family  physician  as  .soon  as  the  condition  of 
the  patient  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  warrant  this  transfer. 

A  colleague's  patient 
Six\  7. — When  a  physician  is  requested 
hy  a  colleague  to  care  for  a  patient  during 
his  temporary  absence,  or  when,  because  of 
an  emergency,  he  is  asked  to  see  a  patient  of 
a  colleague,  the  physician  should  treat  the 
patient  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the 
same  delicacy  as  he  would  have  one  of  his 
own  patients  cared  for  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. The  palient  should  be  return- 
ed to  the  care  of  the  attending  physician 
us  .s(H>n  as  possible. 

nKLi.\gi;i.sni.N-G  patient  to  regul-^r 

ATTENDANT 

Sec.  8.— \Mii'n  a  physician  is  called  to 
the  patient  of  another  physician  during  the 
enf<»rced  absence  of  that  physician,  the 
patii-nt  shoulil  b<-  nliiKiuishcd  on  the  return 
of  tin-  latter. 

HUBSTITL'TINO  IN  OBSTETHIC  WORK 

Sj:*-.  9. — Wlu-n  a  physician  attends  a 
woman  in  lai)«»r  in  the  ahsence  of  another 
who  ha.s  \>ffu  engaged  to  attend,  such  ])hysi- 
<-ian  should  resign  the  patient  to  the  one 
first  «-ngaged,  upon  his  arrival;  the  physi- 
cian is  entitled  to  compensation  for  the 
professional  services  he  may  have  rendered. 

AKTK  LK    v.— DIKFERENCEH    BETWEEN 

PHVSICI.\N8 

AIUIITHATION 

Sr.fTioN   1.     Whenever  IIktc  arises  be- 

twi-en    physicians    a    grave    difference    of 


opinion  which  cannot  be  promptly  adjusted, 
the  dispute  should  be  referred  for  arbitra- 
tion to  a  committee  of  impartial  physicians, 
preferably  the  Board  of  Censors  of  a  com- 
ponent county  society  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

ARTICLE  VI. — COMPENSATION 
LIMITS  OF  GRATUITOUS  SERVICE 

Section  1. — The  poverty  of  a  patient 
and  the  mutual  professional  obligation  of 
physicians  should  command  the  gratuitous 
services  of  a  physician.  But  institutions 
endowed  by  societies,  and  organizations  for 
mutual  benefit,  or  for  accident,  sickness  and 
life  insurance,  or  for  analogous  purposes, 
should  be  accorded  no  such  privileges. 

CONTRACT  PRACTICE 

Sec.  2. — It  is  unprofessional  for  a  physi- 
cian to  dispose  of  liis  services  under  con- 
ditions that  make  it  impossible  to  render 
adequate  service  to  his  patient  or  which  in- 
terfere with  reasonable  competition  among 
the  physicians  of  a  community.  To  do  this 
is  detrimental  to  the  public  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual physician,  and  lowers  the  dignity  of 
the  profession. 

secret  DIVISION  OF  FEES  CONDEMNED       « 

Sec.  3. — It  is  detrimental  to  the  public 
good  and  degrading  to  the  profession, 
and  therefore  unprofessional,  to  give  or  to 
receive  a  commission.  It  is  also  unpro- 
fessional to  divide  a  fee  for  medical  advice 
or  surgical  treatment,  unless  the  patient  or 
his  next  friend  is  fully  informed  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  transaction.  The  patient 
should  be  made  to  realize  that  a  proper  fee 
should  be  paid  the  family  i)hysician  for  the 
service  he  renders  in  determining  the  surgi- 
cal or  medical  treatment  suited  to  the  con- 
dition, and  in  advising  concerning  those 
best  (|ualified  to  render  any  special  service 
that  may  be  required  by  the  patient. 

Chapter  III 

The  Duties  of  the  Profession  to  the  Public 
physicians  as  citizens 
Section  1. —  Physicians,  as  good  citizens 
and  because  their  professional  training 
specially  qualifies  them  to  render  this  serv- 
ice, should  give  advice  concerning  the 
public  health   of   the   community.      They 
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should  bear  their  full  part  in  eut'orciufi  its 
laws  and  snstaining  the  institutions  that 
advance  the  interests  of  humanity.  They 
should  cooperate  especially  with  the  proper 
authorities  in  the  administration  of  sani- 
tary laws  and  regulations.  They  should  be 
ready  to  counsel  the  public  on  subjects 
relating  to  sanitary  police,  public  hygiene 
and  legal  medicine. 

PHYSICIANS    SHOULD    ENLIGHTEN    PUBUC — 
DUTIES  IN  EPIDEMICS 

Sec.  2. — Physicians,  especially  those  en- 
gaged in  public  health  work,  should  enlighten 
the  public  regarding  quarantine  regulations; 
on  the  location,  arrangement  and  dietaries 
of  hospitals,  asylums,  schools,  prisons  and 
similar  institutions;  and  concerning  meas- 
ures for  the  prevention  of  epidemic  and 
contagious  diseases.  When  an  epidemic 
prevails,  a  phj'^ician  must  continue  his 
labors  for  the  alleviation  of  suffering  people, 
without  regard  to  the  risk  to  his  own  health 
or  life  or  to  finanical  return.  At  all  times, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  notify  the 
properly  constituted  public  health  authori- 
ties of  every  case  of  communicable  disease 
under  his  care,  in  accordance  with  the  laws, 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  health  authori- 
ties of  the  locality  in  which  the  patient  is. 

PUBLIC  warned 

Sec.  3. — Physicians    should     warn    the 

public  against  the  devices  practiced  and  the 

false  pretensions  made  by  charlatans  which 

may  cause  injury  to  health  and  loss  of  life. 


PHARMACISTS 

Sec.  4. — By  legitimate  patronage,  phy- 
sicians should  recognize  and  jjromotc  the 
profession  of  pharmacy;  l)ut  any  pharma- 
cist, unless  he  be  qualified  as  a  physician, 
who  assumes  to  prescribe  for  the  sick, 
should  be  denied  such  countenance  and 
support.  Moreover,  whenever  a  druggist 
or  pharmacist  dispenses  deteriorated  or 
adulterated  drugs,  or  substitutes  one  remedy 
for  another  designated  in  a  prescription,  he 
thereby  forfeits  all  claims  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  public  and  jjhysicians. 

Conclusion 
While  the  foregoing  statements  express  in 
a  general  way  the  duty  of  the  physician  to 
his  patients,  to  other  members  of  the  pro- 
fession and  to  the  profession  at  large,  as  well 
as  of  the  profession  to  the  ])ublic,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  they  cover  the  whole  field 
of  medical  ethics,  or  that  the  physician  is 
not  under  many  duties  and  obligations 
besides  these  herein  set  forth.  In  a  word, 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  physician  that  under 
all  conditions,  his  bearing  toward  pa- 
tients, the  public  and  fellow  practitioners 
should  be  characterized  by  a  gentlemanly 
deportment  and  that  he  constantly  should 
behave  toward  others  as  he  desires  them  to 
deal  with  him.  Finally,  these  principles  are 
primarily  for  the  good  of  the  public,  and 
their  enforcement  should  be  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  deserve  and  receive 
the  endorsement  of  the  community. 
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Section  1 . — There  is  no  profession  open 
to  women,  from  the  members  of  which 
greater  purity  of  character  and  a  higher 
standard  of  moral  excellence  are  required, 
than  that  of  nursing,  and  every  one  who 
has  entered  the  profession  has  incurred  an 
obligation  to  maintain  its  dignity  and  honor. 

Sec.  2. — A  nurse  can  best  do  honor  to  her 
Association  by  her  personal  conduct,  and 
by  the  high  character  of  her  professional 
work.  \Mien  a  nurse  becomes  a  member  of 
the  Association  she  tacitly  admits  that  she 
owes  it  her  allegiance. 


Adopted  by  the  Association  in  1904 

Sec.  3. — Every  meml>er  of  the  Associa- 
tion should  feel  it  her  duty  to  further  its 
interests,  not  only  by  attendance  at  the 
meetings  and  the  payment  of  dues,  but  also 
by  giving  her  hearty  support  to  all  work  for 
the  elevation  and  advancement  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  by  interesting  the  public  in 
such  work  in  all  legitimate  ways. 

Sec.  4. — A  nurse  as  a  good  citizen  should 
do  all  in  her  power  to  improve  the  hygienic 
conditions  of  the  community  in  which  she 
resides. 
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The  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  National  Dental  Association 


Article  I 

THE  DITIES  OF  THE  PROFESSION  TO  THEIR 
PATIENTS 

Section  1.— Tlie  dentist  should  be  ever 
ready  to  respond  to  the  wants  of  his  patrons, 
and  shoukl  fully  recognize  the  obligations 
involved  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
toward  them.  As  lie  is  in  most  cases  unable 
to  correctly  estimate  tlie  character  of  his 
oi>erations,  his  own  sense  of  right  must 
guarantee  faithfulness  in  their  performance. 
His  maimer  should  be  firm,  yet  kind  and 
syinijathizing  so  as  to  gain  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  patients,  and  even  the 
sinii)k'.st  case  committed  to  his  care  should 
receive  that  attention  which  is  due  to  opera- 
tions performed  on  living,  sensitive  tissue. 

Sec.  2. — It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
tlie  patient  will  possess  a  very  extended  or  a 
very  accurate  knowledge  of  professional 
matters.  The  dentist  should  make  due 
all(j\vance  for  this,  patiently  explaining 
many  things  which  may  seem  quite  clear  to 
himself,  thus  endeavoring  to  educate  the 
pul)lic  mind  so  that  it  will  properly  appre- 
ciate the  beneficent  efforts  of  our  profession. 
He  should  encourage  no  false  hopes  by 
promising  success  when,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  there  is  uncertainty. 

Sec.  3. — Hie  dentist  should  be  temperate 
in  all  things,  keeping  both  mind  and  body  in 
the  iK'st  possible  health,  tliat  his  patients 
may  have  the  benefit  of  that  clearness  of 
judgment  and  skill  which  is  their  right. 

Article  II 

MAINTAINING    PROFESSIONAL    CHARACTER 

Section  1. — .\  meml)er  of  the  dental 
proft-ssictn  is  bound  to  maintain  its  honor 
uiid  to  lalnir  earnestly  to  extend  its  sj)here 
of  useful ncss.  He  should  avoid  everything 
in  language  and  conduct  calculated  to  dis- 
iionor  his  profession,  and  should  ever  mani- 
fest a  due  resp«'<'t  for  his  brethren.  The 
young  should  show  special  respect  to  their 
srniors;  the  aged,  special  encoiiragenuiit 
to  their  juniors. 

Srx:.  2. — It  j.s  unprofcssicmal  to  resort 
to  public  ndvrrtisrment,  cards,  handbills, 
posters,  or  sign.s,  calling  attention  to  peculiar 


styles  of  work,  lowness  of  prices,  special 
modes  of  operating;  or  to  claim  superiority 
over  neighboring  practitioners;  to  publish 
reports  of  cases  or  certificates  in  the  public 
prints,  to  circulate  or  recommend  nostrums; 
or  to  perform  anj'  other  similar  acts.  But 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  imply  that  it  is  unprofessional  for  den- 
tists to  announce  in  the  public  prints,  or  by 
cards,  simply  their  names,  occupation,  and 
place  of  business,  or  in  the  same  manner  to 
announce  their  removal,  absence  from  or 
return  to  business,  or  to  issue  to  their  pa- 
tients appointment  cards  having  a  fee  bill 
for  professional  services  thereon. 

Sec.  3. — \Mien  consulted  by  the  patient 
of  another  practitioner  the  dentist  should 
guard  against  inquiries  or  hints  disparaging 
to  the  family,  dentist  or  calculated  to  weaken 
the  patient's  confidence  in  him;  and  if  the 
interest  of  the  patient  will  not  be  endangered 
thereby,  the  case  should  be  temporarily 
treated,  and  referred  back  to  the  family 
dentist. 

Sec.  4. — When  general  rules  shall  have 
been  adopted  by  members  of  the  profession 
practicing  in  the  same  localities  in  relation 
to  fees,  it  is  unprofessional  and  dishonorable 
to  depart  from  these  rules,  except  when 
variation  of  circumstances  require  it.  And 
it  is  ever  to  be  regarded  as  unprofessional  to 
warrant  operations  as  an  inducement  to 
patronage. 

Article  III 

CONSULTATIONS 

Consultations  should  be  promoted  in 
difficult  or  protracted  cases,  as  they  give 
rise  to  confidence,  energy,  and  broader  views 
in  practice.  In  consultations  that  courtesy 
and  just  dealing  should  be  especially 
observed. 

Article  IV 

THE    REL.\TIVE    DUTIES    OF    DENTISTS    AND 
PHYSICIANS 

Dental  surgery  is  a  specialty  in  medical 
science.  Physicians  and  dentists  should 
both  bear  this  in  mind.  The  dentist  is  pro- 
fessionally limited  to  diseases  of  the  dental 
organs  and  adjacent  parts.    AVitli  these  he 
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should  be  more  familiar  than  the  general 
practitioner  is  expected  to  be;  and  while  he 
recognizes  the  broader  knowledge  of  the 
physician  in  regard  to  diseases  of  the  general 
system,  the  latter  is  under  equal  obligations 
to  respect  his  higher  attainments  in  his 
specialty'. 

Article  V 

THE    MUTUAL    DUTIES    OF    THE    PROFESSION 
AND  THE  PUBLIC 

Dentists  are  frequent  witnesses,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  best  judges,  of  the  impo- 


sitions perpetrated  by  quacks,  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  enlighten  and  warn  the  public  in 
regard  to  them.  For  tliis  and  many  other 
benefits  conferred  by  the  competent  and 
honorable  dentist,  the  profession  is  entitled 
to  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  public, 
who  should  always  discriminate  in  favor  of 
the  true  man  of  science  and  integrity  against 
the  empiric  and  the  imposter.  The  public 
has  no  right  to  tax  the  time  and  talents  of 
the  profession  in  examinations,  prescrip- 
tions, or  in  an  J'  other  way,  without  proper 
remuneration. 


Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 

Adopted  in  1852 


The  American  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion, composed  of  Pharmaceutists  and  Drug- 
gists throughout  the  United  States,  feeling 
a  strong  interest  in  the  success  and  advance- 
ment of  their  profession  in  its  practical  and 
scientific  relations,  and  also  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  no  amount  of  knowledge  and 
skill  will  protect  tliemselves  and  the  public 
from  the  ill  effects  of  an  undue  competition, 
and  the  temptations  to  gain  at  the  expense 
of  quality,  unless  they  are  upheld  by  high 
moral  obligations  in  the  path  of  duty,  have 
subscribed  to  the  following  Code  of  Ethics 
for  the  government  of  their  professional 
conduct. 

Article  1. — As  the  practice  of  phar- 
macy can  only  become  uniform  by  an  open 
and  candid  intercourse  being  kept  up  be- 
tween apothecaries  and  druggists  among 
themselves  and  each  other,  by  the  adoption 
of  the  National  Pharmacopoeia  as  a  guide 
in  the  preparation  of  official  medicines,  and 
by  the  discontinuance  of  secret  formulae 
and  the  practices  arising  from  a  quackish 
spirit,  and  by  an  encouragement  of  that 
esprit  de  corps  which  will  prevent  a  resort 
to  those  disreputable  practices  arising  out 
of  an  injurious  and  wicked  competition; 
Therefore,  the  members  of  this  Association 
agree  to  uphold  the  use  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia in  their  practice;  to  cultivate  brotherly 
feeling  among  the  members,  and  to  dis- 
countenance quackery  and  dishonorable 
competition  in  their  business. 

Art.  2. — As  labor  should  have  its  just 


reward,  and  as  skill,  knowledge  and  re- 
sponsibility required  in  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  are  great,  the  remuneration  of 
the  pharmaceutist's  services  should  be  pro- 
portioned to  these,  rather  than  to  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  preparations  vended.  The 
rate  of  charges  will  necessarily  vary  with 
geographical  position,  municipal  location, 
and  other  circumstances  of  a  permanent 
character,  but  a  resort  to  intentional  and 
unnecessarj^  reduction  in  the  rate  of  charges 
among  apothecaries,  with  a  view  to  gaining 
at  the  expense  of  their  brethern,  is  strongly 
discountenanced  by  this  Association  as  pro- 
ductive of  evil  results. 

Art.  3. — The  first  duty  of  the  apothe- 
cary, after  duly  preparing  himself  for  his 
profession,  being  to  procure  good  drugs  and 
preparations  (for  without  these  his  skill  and 
knowledge  are  of  small  avail),  he  frequently 
has  to  rely  on  the  good  faith  of  the  druggist 
for  their  selection.  Those  druggists  whose 
knowledge,  skill  and  integrity  enable  them 
to  conduct  their  business  faithfully,  should 
be  encouraged,  rather  than  those  who  base 
their  claims  of  patronage  on  the  cheapness 
of  their  articles  solely.  ^Mien  accidentally 
or  otherwise,  a  deteriorated,  or  adulterated 
drug  or  medicine  is  sent  to  the  apothecary, 
he  should  invariably  return  it  to  the  drug- 
gist, with  a  statement  of  its  defects.  What 
is  too  frequently  considered  a  mere  error  of 
trade  on  the  part  of  the  druggist,  becomes  a 
higlily  culpable  act  when  countenanced  by 
the  apothecary;  hence,  when  repetitions  of 
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such  frauds  occur,  they  should  be  exposed 
U>r  Iho  iK'iu'fit  of  the  profession.  A  careful 
l>ut  firm  i)ursnit  of  this  course  would  render 
Wfll-disjHiseil  drufigists  more  careful  and 
deter  the  fraudulently  inclined  from  a  re- 
sort to  their  di.sreputal)le  practices. 

Akt.  4. — As  the  practice  of  pharmacy  is 
(|uite  distinct  from  the  practice  of  medicine, 
and  has  been  found  to  flourish  in  propor- 
tion as  its  practitioners  have  confined  their 
attention  to  its  requirements;  and  as  the 
conduction  of  the  business  of  both  profes- 
sions by  the  same  individual  involves 
pecuniary  temptations  which  are  often  not 
(•om|)atil)le  with  a  conscientious  discharge 
of  duty;  we  consider  that  the  nieml)ers  of 
this  A.sscK'iation  .should  discountenance  all 
such  professional  amalgamation;  and  in 
conducting  business  at  the  counter,  should 
avoid  prescribing  for  diseases  when  practi- 
cable, referring  aj)plicants  for  medical 
advice  to  the  physician.  \Ve  hold  it  as  un- 
professional and  highly  reprehensil)lc  for 
a|K»thecari«'S  to  allow  any  percentage  or 
coimnission  to  physicians  on  their  prescrip- 
tions, as  unjust  to  the  public,  and  hurtful  to 
the  independence  and  self-respect  of  both 
parties  concerned.  We  also  consider  that 
the  practice  of  some  physicians  (in  places 
wlu'H'  gcMjd  aj)othecaries  are  numerous),  of 
obtaining  medicines  at  low  j)rices  from  the 
latter,  and  selling  them  to  their  ])atients, 
is  not  only  unjust  and  unprofessional,  but 
deserving  the  c«-nsure  of  all  high-minded 
me<iieal  men. 

.\i(T.  .'>. — The  iiii|)<irtaiit  iulinence  exert- 
<<|  (III  the  praetiic  of  plianiiacy  by  the  large 


proportion  of  physicians  who  have  resigned 
its  duties  and  emoluments  to  the  apothe- 
cary, are  reasons  why  he  should  seek  their 
favorable  opinion  and  cultivate  their  friend- 
ship, by  earnest  endeavors  to  furnish  their 
patients  with  pure  and  well-prepared  medi- 
cines. As  physicians  are  liable  to  commit 
errors  in  writing  their  prescriptions,  involv- 
ing serious  consequences  to  health  and  repu- 
tation if  permitted  to  leave  the  shop,  the 
apothecary  should  always,  when  he  deems 
an  error  has  been  made,  consult  the  physi- 
cian before  proceeding;  yet  in  the  delay 
which  must  necessarily  occur,  it  is  his  duty, 
when  possible,  to  accomplish  the  interview 
without  compromising  the  reputation  of 
the  physician.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
apothecaries  commit  errors  involving  ill 
consequences,  the  phj'sician,  knowing  the 
constant  liability  to  error,  should  feel  bound 
to  screen  them  from  undue  censure,  unless 
the  result  of  a  culpable  negligence. 

Art.  6. — As  we  ow-e  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  our  predecessors  for  the  researches  and 
observations  which  have  so  far  advanced 
our  scientific  art,  we  hold  that  every  apothe- 
cary and  druggist  is  bound  to  contribute  his 
mite  toward  the  same  fund,  by  noting  the 
new  ideas  and  phenomena  which  may  occur 
in  the  course  of  his  business,  and  publishing 
them,  when  of  sufficient  consequence,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  profession. 

This  code  of  ethics  is  evidently  in  need  of 
revision.  The  following  code  is  proposed 
for  adoption  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  l*harmaceutical  Association  in 
the  autumn  of  1922. 


I*iiii(i})le.s  of  Pharmaceutical  Ethics 

rro|KiM-.I  |,y  Cliaries  H.  La  Wall  for  .X.loption  l)y  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Association 

at  its  .\iiiHial  Meeting  in  1922 


CUAI'TKK  I 

TllE  Dl'TIKs  OK  THK  I'UAUMACIST  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH   HIS  SKKVK  KS  TO  THK  PUHLIC 

I'harinaey  has  for  its  primary  object  tin- 
wrvice  wlii<h  it  c-an  render  to  tlu-  pul>lic  in 
.HufeKuiirding  the  handling,  sale,  compound- 
ing and  dis|Miisiiig  of  medicinal  substances. 

The  pnietiee  of  riiannaey  demiinds 
knowleclge.  skill  and  integrity  on  the  part  of 


those  engaged  in  it.  Pharmacists  are  re- 
quired to  i)ass  certain  educational  tests  in 
order  to  qualify  for  registration  under  the 
laws  of  most  of  our  states.  These  various 
states  restrict  the  practice  of  Pharmacy  to 
those  (jualifying  according  to  the  regidatory 
re(|uirements  thereby  granting  to  them  a 
s])ecial  ])rivilcge  which  is  denied  other 
citizens. 

In  return  the  states  expect  the  Pharma- 
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cist  to  recognize  his  responsibility  to  the 
community  and  to  fulfil  his  professional 
obligations  honorably  and  with  due  regard 
for  the  physical  well  being  of  society. 

The  Pharmacist  should  uphold  the  ac- 
cepted standards  of  the  United  States  Phar- 
macopoeia and  the  National  Formulary 
for  articles  which  are  official  in  either  of 
these  works  and  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
encourage  the  use  of  these  official  drugs  and 
preparations  and  discourage  the  use  of  pro- 
prietaries and  nostrums.  He  should  use 
only  drugs  and  chemicals  of  the  best  quality 
obtainable  for  prescription  filling  and  for 
sale  when  the  articles  are  to  be  used  for 
medicinal  purposes. 

He  should  neither  buy,  sell  nor  use  sub- 
standard drugs  except  for  uses  which  are  not 
in  any  way  connected  with  medicinal  pur- 
poses. When  a  substance  is  sold  for  tech- 
nical use  the  quality  furnished  should  be 
governed  by  the  grade  required  for  the 
stated  purpose. 

The  Pharmacist  should  be  properly 
remunerated  by  the  public  for  his  knowledge 
and  skill  when  used  in  its  behalf  in  com- 
pounding prescriptions,  and  his  fee  for  such 
professional  work  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the 
ingredients. 

The  Pharmacist  should  not  sell  or  dis- 
pense powerful  drugs  and  poisons  indis- 
criminately to  persons  not  properly  quali- 
fied to  administer  or  use  them,  and  should 
use  every  proper  precaution  to  safeguard 
the  public  from  poisons  and  from  all  habit- 
forming  medicines. 

The  Pharmacist,  being  legally  entrusted 
with  the  dispensing  and  sale  of  narcotic 
drugs  and  alcoholic  liquors,  should  merit 
this  responsibility  by  upholding  and  con- 
forming to  the  laws  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  distribution  of  these  substances. 

The  Pharmacist  should  seek  to  enlist  and 
merit  the  confidence  of  his  patrons  and 
when  this  confidence  is  won  it  should  be 
jealously  guarded  and  never  abused  by 
extortion  or  misrepresentation  or  in  any 
other  manner. 

The  Pharmacist  should  consider  the 
knowledge  which  he  gains  of  their  ailments, 
and  the  confidences  of  his  patrons  regarding 
these  matters  as  entrusted  to  his  honor,  and 
he  should  never  divulge  such  facts  unless 
compelled  to  do  so  by  law. 


The  Pharmacist  sliould  hold  the  health 
and  safety  of  his  patrons  to  be  of  first  con- 
sideration; he  should  make  no  attempt  to 
prescribe  or  to  treat  diseases  or  strive  to 
sell  nostrums  or  specifics  simply  for  the 
sake  of  profit.  When  an  epidemic  prevails, 
the  Pharmacist  should  continue  his  labors 
for  the  alleviation  of  suffering  without 
regard  to  risk  of  his  own  health  and  without 
consideration  of  emolument. 

He  should  keep  his  store  clean,  neat  and 
sanitary  in  all  its  departments  and  should 
be  well  supplied  with  accurate  measuring 
and  weighing  devices  and  otlier  suitable 
apparatus  for  the  proper  performance  of  his 
professional  duties. 

It  is  considered  inimical  to  public  welfare 
for  the  Pharmacist  to  have  any  clandestine 
arrangement  with  any  physician  in  which 
fees  are  divided  or  in  which  secret  prescrip- 
tions are  concerned. 

Pharmacists  should  primarily  be  good 
citizens,  should  uphold  and  defend  the  laws 
of  the  state  and  nation.  They  should  in- 
form themselves  concerning  the  laws,  par- 
ticularly those  relating  to  food  and  drug 
adulteration  and  those  pertaining  to  health 
and  sanitation  and  should  always  be  ready 
to  cooperate  with  the  proper  authorities 
having  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws. 

The  Pharmacist  should  be  willing  to  join 
in  any  constructive  effort  to  promote  the 
public  welfare  and  he  should  share  his 
public  and  private  conduct  and  deeds  so  as 
to  entitle  him  to  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  community  in  which  he  practices. 

Chapter  II 

THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  PHARMACIST  IN  HIS  RE- 
LATIONS TO  THE  PHYSICIAN 

The  Pharmacist  even  when  urgently 
requested  so  to  do  should  always  refuse  to 
prescribe  or  attempt  diagnoses.  He  should 
under  such  circumstances,  refer  applicants 
for  medical  aid  to  a  reputable  legally  quali- 
fied physician.  In  cases  of  extreme  emer- 
gency as  in  accident  or  sudden  illness  on  the 
street  in  which  persons  are  brought  to  him 
pending  the  arrival  of  a  physician  such 
prompt  action  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
suffering  as  is  dictated  by  humanitarian 
impulses  and  guided  by  scientific  knowledge 
and  common  sense. 
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The  Pharmacist  should  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  substitute  one  article  for 
another,  or  one  make  of  an  article  for  an- 
other in  a  prescription,  without  the  consent 
of  the  physician  who  wrote  it.  No  essential 
change  should  be  made  in  a  physician's 
prescription  except  such  as  is  warranted  by 
correct  pharmaceutical  procedure,  nor  any 
that  will  interfere  with  the  obvious  intent 
of  the  prescriber,  as  regards  therapeutic 
action. 

He  should  follow  the  physician's  direc- 
tions explicitly  in  the  matter  of  refilling  pre- 
scrijitions,  copying  the  formula  upon  the 
laln-l  or  giving  a  copy  of  the  prescription  to 
the  patient.  He  should  not  add  any  extra 
directions  or  caution  or  poison  labels  with- 
out due  regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  pre- 
scriber, providing  the  safety  of  the  patient 
is  not  jeopardized. 

Wienever  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  physician's  prescription  or 
directions,  he  should  invariably  confer  with 
the  physician  in  order  to  avoid  a  possible 
mistake  or  an  unjjleasant  situation. 

He  should  never  discuss  the  therapeutic 
effect  of  a  physician's  prescription  with  a 
patron  or  disclose  details  of  composition 
which  the  physician  has  withlield,  suggest- 
ing to  the  patient  that  such  details  can 
be  prcjperly  discussed  with  the  prescriber 
only. 

Where  an  obvious  error  or  omission  in  a 
prescription  is  <letected  by  the  Pliarmacist, 
he  should  protect  the  interests  of  his  pa- 
tron and  alsothe  reputation  of  the  pliysician 
by  conferring  confident ially  upon  the  sub- 
ject, using  the  utmost  caution  and  delicacy 
in  handling  such  an  iniportiint  matter. 

ClIAI'TEH  ni 

THE  DL'TIJ-S  <>y  rHAU.M.\CI.STS  TO  EACH  OTHER 
A.M)  TO  TMK  I'llOFESSlON  AT  LARGE 

'I'lie  lMi:irnia<ist  should  strive  to  perfect 
and  ••niargf  his  professional  knowli'dgc.  He 
.shoulfl  contribntrliis  share  toward  the  scien- 
tific |>rogre.s.s  of  his  profession  and  encourage 
and  participate  in  research,  investigation 
and  study. 

He  should  asso<-iale  liiniscjf  uitli  pjuir- 
nuic«-utical  organizations  whose  aims  are 
coiiipatible  with  this  coch-  of  clliics  and  to 
whose  m(-nil>iTslii|i  In-  may  i»c  «-ligible.  He 
shouhi   contribute   his  share  of   time  and 


energy  to  carrying  on  the  work  of  these 
organizations  and  promoting  their  welfare. 
He  should  keep  himself  informed  upon  pro- 
fessional matters  by  reading  current  phar- 
maceutical and  medical  literature. 

He  should  perform  no  act,  nor  should  he 
be  a  party  to  any  transaction  which  will 
bring  discredit  to  his  profession  or  in  any 
way  bring  criticism  upon  it,  nor  should  he 
unwarrantedly  criticize  a  fellow  pharmacist 
or  do  anything  to  diminish  the  trust  reposed 
in  the  practitioners  of  pharmacy. 

The  Pharmacist  should  expose  any  corrupt 
or  dishonest  conduct  of  any  member  of  his 
profession  which  comes  to  his  certain  knowl- 
edge, through  those  accredited  processes 
provided  by  the  civil  laws  or  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  pharmaceutical  organiza- 
tions, and  he  should  aid  in  driving  the 
unworthy  out  of  the  calling. 

He  should  not  allow  his  name  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  advertisements  or  cor- 
respondence for  furthering  the  sale  of  nos- 
trums or  accept  agencies  for  such. 

He  should  courteously  aid  a  fellow  phar- 
macist who  in  an  emergency  needs  supplies. 
Such  transactions  had  better  be  made  in 
the  form  of  a  sale  rather  than  by  borrow- 
ing, as  is  often  the  custom. 

He  should  not  aid  any  person  to  evade 
legal  requirements  regarding  time  and 
experience  by  carelessly  or  improperly  en- 
dorsing or  approving  statements  to  w  hich 
he  would  not  be  willing  to  make  affi- 
davit. 

He  should  not  undersell  a  fellow  pharma- 
cist for  the  sake  of  commercial  advantage. 

He  should  not  imitate  the  labels  of  his 
competitors  or  take  any  other  unfair  advan- 
tage of  merited  professional  or  commercial 
success.  When  a  bottle  or  package  of  a 
medicine  is  brought  to  him  to  be  filled,  he 
should  remove  all  other  labels  and  place  his 
own  thereon  unless  the  patron  requests 
otherwise. 

He  should  not  fill  orders  which  come  to 
him  by  mistake,  being  originally  intended 
for  a  competitor. 

He  should  never  request  a  copy  of  a  pre- 
scrijjtion  from  another  pharmacist.  It  is 
the  patient's  duty  to  attend  to  this  if  he 
wishes  to  make  a  change  in  i)harinacists. 

He  should  deal  fairly  with  manufacturers 
and  wholesale  druggists  from  whom  he  pur- 
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chases  his  suppHes;  all  goods  received  in 
error  or  excess  and  all  undercharges  sliould 
be  as  promptly  reported  as  are  shortages 
and  overcharges. 


He  should  earnestly  strive  to  follow  all 
trade  regulations  and  rules,  promptly  meet 
all  obligations  and  closely  adhere  to  all  con- 
tracts and  agreements. 


Code  of  Ethics  Adopted  by  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  in  June  1914 


A.  General  Principles 
It  is  not  assumed  that  this  code  shall 
define  in  detail  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
engineers  under  all  possible  circumstances. 
It  is  an  axiom  that  engineers  in  all  their 
professional  relations  should  be  governed 
by  principles  of  honor,  honesty,  strict 
fidelity  to  trusts  imposed  upon  them,  and 
courteous  behavior  toward  all.  The  fol- 
lowing sections  are  framed  to  cover  situ- 
ations arising  most  frequently  in  engineers ' 
work. 

It  is  the  duty  of  engineers  to  satisfy 
themselves  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
that  the  enterprises  with  which  they  become 
identified  are  of  legitimate  character.  If 
an  engineer  after  becoming  associated  with 
an  enterprise  finds  it  to  be  of  questionable 
character,  he  should  sever  his  connection 
with  it  as  soon  as  practicable,  avoiding  in 
so  doing  reflections  on  his  previous  asso- 
ciates. 

B .  The  Engineer  's  Relations  to  Client 
OR  Employer 

The  engineer  should  consider  the  pro- 
tection of  a  client's  or  employer's  interests 
his  first  obligation,  and  therefore  should 
avoid  every  act  contrary  to  this  duty.  If 
any  other  considerations,  such  as  pro- 
fessional obligations  or  restrictions,  inter- 
fere with  his  meeting  the  legitimate 
expectation  of  a  client  or  employer,  the 
engineer  should  so  inform  him. 

An  engineer  cannot  honorably  accept 
compensation,  financial  or  otherwise,  from 
two  or  more  parties  having  conflicting 
interests  without  the  consent  of  all  parties. 
The  engineer,  in  whatever  capacity,  whether 
consulting,  designing,  installing,  or  operat- 
ing, must  not  accept  commissions,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  parties  dealing  with  his 
client  or  employer.  The  only  condition 
under  which  such  commissions  may  honor- 


ably be  accepted  is  when  they  are  given 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  approval  of  all 
parties  concerned. 

An  engineer  called  upon  to  decide  on  the 
use  of  inventions,  apparatus,  or  anything 
in  which  he  has  a  financial  interest,  should 
make  his  status  clearly  understood  by 
those  employing  him. 

The  engineer,  in  conformity  with  the 
practice  in  other  professions,  should  not 
offer  or  execute  a  bond  to  guarantee  the 
performance  of  his  work.  The  client's 
reliance  for  the  satisfactory  execution  of  his 
work  should  be  the  professional  reputation 
and  experience  of  the  engineer. 

An  engineer  in  independent  practice  may 
be  employed  by  more  than  one  party,  when 
the  interests  of  the  several  parties  do  not 
conflict;  and  it  should  be  understood  that 
he  is  not  expected  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  the  work  of  one,  but  is  free  to  carry  out 
other  engagements.  A  consulting  engineer 
permanently  retained  by  a  party,  should 
notify  other  prospective  clients  of  this 
aflaliation  before  entering  into  relations 
with  them,  if  in  his  opinion,  the  interests 
might  conflict. 

Before  any  consulting  engineer  takes 
over  the  work  of  another  consulting  en- 
gineer he  should  ask  the  client  his  reasons 
for  desiring  to  change  engineers  and  unless 
the  consulting  engineer  is  entirely  satisfied 
that  the  client  has  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  making  the  change  he  should 
confer  with  the  present  incumbent  before 
accepting  the  work. 

Consultations  should  be  encouraged  in 
cases  of  doubt  or  unusual  responsibility. 
The  aim  should  be  to  give  the  client  the 
advantage  of  collective  skill.  Discussions 
should  be  confidential.  Consulting  en- 
gineers should  not  say  or  do  anything  to 
impair  confidence  in  the  engineer  in  charge 
unless   it   is   apparent  that  he   is  wholly 
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incompetent  «»r  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession so  require. 

Engineers  acting  as  experts  in  legal  and 
other  cases,  in  making  reports  and  testify- 
ing, should  not  depart  from  tlie  true  state- 
ment of  results  based  on  sound  engineering 
principles.  To  base  reports  or  testimony 
upon  theories  not  so  founded  is  unpro- 
fessional. 

An  engineer  should  make  every  effort  to 
remedy  dangerous  defects  in  apparatus  or 
structures  or  dangerous  conditions  of 
operation,  and  should  immediately  bring 
these  to  the  attention  of  his  client  or 
employer.  As  failure  of  any  engineering 
work  reflects  upon  tlie  whole  profession, 
every  engineer  owes  it  to  his  professional 
associates  as  well  as  to  himself  that  a 
reasonable  degree  of  safety  be  provided  in 
ail  work  undertaken. 

C.  Ownership  of  Engineering  Records 
AND  Data 

It  is  desirable  that  an  engineer  under- 
taking for  otliers  work  in  connection  with 
which  he  may  make  improvements,  in- 
ventions, plans,  designs  or  other  records 
should  first  enter  into  an  agreement  re- 
garding their  ownership. 

If  an  engineer  uses  information  which  is 
not  common  knowledge  or  pul)lic  property, 
but  which  he  <)l)tains  from  a  client  or 
employiT,  n-sulling  in  jjlans,  designs,  or 
other  rccorils,  tliese  should  be  regarded  as 
the  property  of  his  client  or  employer. 

If  u  consulting  engineer  uses  only  his 
•iwn  knt)\\  ledge,  or  information,  which  bj' 
prior  publication,  or  otherwise,  is  public 
I>roperty  and  obtains  no  engineering  data 
fnnn  a  client  or  employer,  except  per- 
formance specifications  or  routine  informa- 
tion; then  in  the  al)sence  of  an  agreement 
to  the  contrary,  tlie  n-sults  in  the  form  of 
inventions,  plans,  designs,  or  other  records 
.shouM  be  regarde<l  as  the  i)roperty  of  the 
engineer,  and  the  client  or  employer  sliould 
Ix"  entitl<*d  to  their  use  only  in  the  case  for 
which  the  engineer  was  employed. 

All  work  and  residts  accomplished  by  an 
engineer  in  in<lep<tident  pricticc  in  the 
form  of  inventions,  jilans,  designs,  or  other 
re<-ori|s,  wliieli  are  outside  of  ihr  field  of 
engineering  for  wlii<h  a  client  or  employer 
Inis   retained   him,   should   be   regarded   as 


the  engineer's  property  unless  there  is  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary. 

Waen  an  engineer  or  manufacturer 
builds  apparatus  from  designs  supplied  to 
him  by  a  customer,  the  designs  remain  the 
property  of  the  customer  and  should  not  be 
duplicated  by  the  engineer  or  manufacturer 
for  others  without  express  permission. 
Wien  the  engineer  or  manufacturer  and  a 
customer  jointly  work  out  designs  and 
plans  or  develop  inventions,  a  clear  under- 
standing should  be  reached  before  the 
beginning  of  the  work  regarding  the  respec- 
tive rights  or  ownership  in  any  inventions, 
designs,  or  matters  of  similar  character, 
that  may  result. 

Any  engineering  data  or  information 
wliich  an  engineer  obtains  from  his  client 
or  employer,  or  which  he  creates  as  a  result 
of  such  information,  must  be  considered 
confidential  by  the  engineer;  and  while  he 
is  justified  in  using  such  data  or  information 
in  his  ow^l  practice  as  forming  part  of 
his  professional  experience,  its  publica- 
tion without  express  permission  is  im- 
proper. 

Designs,  data,  records  and  notes  made 
by  an  employe  and  referring  exclusively  to 
his  employer's  work,  should  be  regarded  as 
his  employer's  property. 

A  customer,  in  buying  apparatus,  does 
not  acquire  any  right  in  its  design,  but  only 
the  use  of  the  apparatus,  purchased.  A 
client  does  not  acquire  any  right  to  the 
plans  made  by  a  consulting  engineer  except 
for  the  specific  case  for  which  they  were 
made,  unless  there  is  an  agreement  to  the 
contrary. 

D.  The  Engineer's  Relations 
TO  the  Public 

The  engineer  should  endeavor  to  assist 
the  public  to  a  fair  and  correct  general 
understanding  of  engineering  matters,  to 
extend  the  general  knowledge  of  engineer- 
ing, and  to  discourage  the  appearance  of 
untrue,  unfair  or  exaggerated  statements 
on  engineering  subjects  in  the  press  or 
elsewhere,  especially  if  these  statements 
may  lead  to,  or  are  made  for  the  purpose 
of,  in<luciug  tlie  jjublic  to  participate  in 
unworthy  enterprises. 

Teclmical  discussicms  and  criticisms  of  en- 
gineering subjects  should  not  be  conducted 
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in  the  public  press,  hut  l)ef()rc  engineering 
societies  or  in  technical  publications. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  first  technical 
descriptions  of  inventions,  or  other  en- 
gineering advances,  should  not  be  made 
through  the  public  press,  but  before  en- 
gineering societies  or  through  technical 
publications. 

It  is  unprofessional  to  give  an  opinion 
on  a  subject  without  being  fullj'  informed 
as  to  all  the  facts  relating  thereto  and  as  to 
the  purposes  for  which  the  information  is 
asked.  The  opinion  should  contain  a  full 
statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  it 
applies. 

Engineers  engaged  in  private  practice 
should  limit  their  advertising  to  professional 
cards  and  modest  signs  in  conformity  with 
the  practice  of  other  professions. 

E.  The  Engineer's  Rel^^tions  to  the 
Engineering  Fraternity 

The  engineer  should  take  an  interest  in 
and  assist  his  fellow  engineers  by  exchange 
of  general  information  and  experience, 
by  instruction  and  similar  aid,  through 
the  engineering  societies,  the  engineering 
schools,  or  other  means.  He  should  en- 
deavor to  protect  all  reputable  engineers 
from  misrepresentation. 

The  engineer  should  take  care  that 
credit  for  engineering  work  is  attributed  to 
those  who,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  of  the 
matter  goes,  are  the  real  authors  of  such 
work. 

Criticism  of  the  work  of  one  engineer  by 
another  should  be  broad  and  generous 
with  the  facts  plainly  stated.  The  success 
or  failure  of  one  member  reflects  credit  or 
discredit  on  the  whole  profession. 

The  attitude  of  superiors  toward  sub- 
ordinates  should   be   that   of   helpfulness 


and  eucouragenu-nt.  The  attitude  of  sub- 
ordinates to  superiors  should  be  one  of 
loyalty  and  diligent  support.  The  treat- 
ment of  each  by  the  other  should  be  open 
and  frank. 

The  attitude  of  an  engineer  toward  con- 
tractors should  be  one  of  helpful  coopera- 
tion. Tactand  courtesy  should  be  coml)ined 
with  firnuiess.  An  engineer  should  hold  a 
judicial  attitude  toward  both  parties  to  a 
contract  for  the  execution  of  which  he  is 
responsible. 

An  engineer  in  responsible  charge  of 
work  should  not  permit  non-technical 
persons  to  overrule  his  engineering  judg- 
ment on  purely  engineering  grounds. 

F.  Interpretation 

If  two  or  more  engineers,  meml)ers  of 
this  Society,  disagree  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  Code,  or  as  to  the  proper  rules 
of  conduct  which  should  govern  them  in 
professional  relations  to  each  other,  they 
may  agree  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Society  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Code.  Each  party  shall  submit 
a  statement  of  his  position  in  writing,  and 
the  committee  shall  render  a  decision.  A 
permanent  record  shall  be  made  of  the 
cases  so  submitted  and  decided. 

Amendments  or  additions  to  this  Code 
may  be  made  by  the  standing  committee 
on  interpretation  of  the  Code,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Council. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Charles  W.  Baker,  China. 
Charles  T.  Main, 
E.  D.  Meier, 
Spencer  Miller, 
C.  R.  Richards, 
Members  of  Committee  on  Code  of  Ethics. 
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September  2,  1914 

other  than  his  stated  charges  for  services 
rendered  his  clients. 

2.  To  attempt  to  injure  falsely  or 
maliciously,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
professional  reputation,  prospects,  or  busi- 
ness, of  another  Engineer. 

3.  To  attempt  to  supplant  another  En^ 


It  shall  be  considered  unprofessional 
and  inconsistent  with  honorable  and 
dignified  bearing  for  any  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers: 

1.  To  act  for  his  clients  in  professional 
matters  otherwise  than  as  a  faithful  agent 
or  trustee,  or  to  accept  any  remuneration 
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gineer  after  definite  steps  have  been  taken 
toward  his  employment. 

4.  To  complete  with  another  Engineer 
for  employment  on  the  basis  of  professional 
charges,  by  reducing  his  usual  charges  and 
in  this  manner  attempting  to  underbid 
after  being  informed  of  the  charges  named 
bv  another. 


5.  To  review  the  work  of  another 
Engineer  for  the  same  client,  except  with 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  such  Engineer, 
or  unless  the  connection  of  such  Engineer 
with  the  work  has  been  terminated. 

6.  To  advertise  in  self-laudatory  lan- 
guage, or  in  any  other  manner  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Profession. 


The  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  Engmeering  Institute  of  Canada,  In- 
corporated 1887  as  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 


Every  member  of  the  Institute  shall 
observe  and  be  bound  by  the  following 
regulations: — 

1 .  He  shall  act  in  all  professional  matters 
strictly  in  a  judiciary  manner  with  regard 
to  any  clients  whom  he  may  advise  and  his 
c-harges  to  such  clients  shall  constitute  his 
only  remuneration  in  connection  with  such 
work,  except  as  provided  by  Clause  4. 

i.  He  shall  not  accept  any  trade  com- 
missions, discounts,  allowances,  or  any 
indirect  profit  in  connection  with  any  work 
which  he  is  engaged  to  design  or  superin- 
tend or  with  professional  lousiness  which 
may  Ik-  entrusted  to  him. 

M.  He  .shall  not,  while  acting  in  a  pro- 
fessional capacity,  be  at  the  same  time, 
without  disclosing  the  fact  in  writing  to 
Ills  clients,  a  director  or  meml)er,  or  a 
shareholder  in,  or  act  as  agent  for,  any 
contracting  or  manufacturing  company  or 
firm  or  business  with  which  he  may  have 
m-ciLsioii  to  deal  on  behalf  (»f  his  clients, 
or  have  any  financial  interest  in  such  a 
business. 

i.  He  .shall  not  receive  direct! v  or  indi- 


rectly any  royalty,  gratuity  or  commission 
on  any  patented  or  protected  article  or 
process  used  on  work  which  he  is  carrying 
out  for  his  clients,  unless  and  until  such 
roj'alty,  gratuity  or  commission  has  been 
authorized  in  writing  by  those  clients. 

5.  He  shall  not  improperly  solicit  pro- 
fessional work,  either  directly  or  by  an 
Agent,  nor  shall  he  pay,  by  commission 
or  otherwise,  any  person  who  may  introduce 
clients  to  him. 

6.  He  shall  not  be  the  medium  of  pay- 
ments made  on  his  client's  behalf  to  any 
Contractor  or  business  firm  (unless  specially 
so  requested  by  his  clients)  but  shall  only 
issue  certificates  or  recommendations  for 
payment  by  his  clients. 

Any  alleged  breach  of  these  regulations 
or  any  alleged  professional  misconduct  by 
a  member  which  may  be  brought  before  the 
Council,  properlj'^  vouched  for  and  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  evidence,  shall  be 
investigated,  and  if  proved,  shall  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Council,  cither  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  offender  from  the  Institute  or  in  such 
other  manner  as  the  Council  may  think  fit. 


(ode  <»f  rriiiciplcs  of  Professional  Conduct  of  the  American 
Iii.stitute  of  Electrical  Engineers^ 

Adopted   l.y  the  Board  of  Directors,  March  8,    1912 


A.  GenfTal  Principles. 

H.  The  Engineer's  Ilelations  to  Client  or 

I'inployer. 
C.  Ownership    of    Engineering    Records 

and  Data. 
I).  Tlic    Engineer's     Relations    to    the 

Public. 


E.  The  Engineer's  Relations  to  the  En- 

gineering Fraternity. 

F.  Amendments. 

» HISTORY  OF  THE  CODE 
At  the  Milwaukee  Convention  in  May,  1906, 
Dr.  Schuyler  Skaats  Wheeler  delivered  his  presi- 
dential address  on  "  Engineering  Honor."    It  was 
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Wliile  the  following  principles  express, 
generally,  the  engineer's  relations  to  client, 
employer,  the  public,  and  the  engineering 
fraternity,  it  is  not  presumed  that  they 
define  all  of  the  engineer's  duties  and 
obligations. 

A,  General  Principles 

1.  In  all  of  his  relations  the  engineer 
should  be  guided  by  the  highest  principles 
of  honor. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  engineer  to  satisfy 
himself  to  the  best  of  his  ability  that  the 
enterprises  with  which  he  becomes  identified 
are  of  legitimate  character.  If  after  becom- 
ing associated  with  an  enterprise  he  finds  it 
to  be  of  questionable  character,  he  should 
sever  his  connection  with  it  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

B.  The  Engineer's  Relations  to 
Client  or  Employer 

3.  The  engineer  should  consider  the  pro- 
tection of  a  client's  or  employer's  interests 
his  first  professional  obligation,  and  there- 
fore should  avoid  every  act  contrary  to  this 
duty.  If  any  other  considerations,  such  as 
professional  obligations  or  restrictions,  in- 
terfere with  his  meeting  the  legitimate 
expectation  of  a  client  or  employer,  the 
engineer  should  inform  him  of  the  situ- 
ation. 


the  sense  of  the  Convention  that  the  ideas  con- 
tained in  this  address  should  be  embodied  in  a 
Code  of  Ethics  for  the  electrical  engineering 
profession,  and  to  this  end  the  following  com- 
mittee was  appointed  in  October,  1906: 
Schuyler  Skaats  Wheeler,  Chairman 

H.  W.  Buck  Charles  P.  Steinmetz 

In  May,  1907,  the  committee  reported  a  code 
to  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  June  Convention  at  Niagara  Falls. 
It  was  discussed  and  adopted  by  the  Convention 
but  later  the  adoption  had  to  be  set  aside  on 
account  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibiting conventions  from  acting  upon  questions 
affecting  the  Institute's  organization  or  policy. 

It  was  taken  up  by  the  Board  of  Directors  on 
August  30,  1907,  revised,  printed  and  submitted 
to  the  membership  for  suggestions  to  be  sent  to  a 
new  committee  appointed  by  President  Stott. 

It  lay  dormant  until  June,  1911,  when,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, President  Jackson  appointed  a  committee. 


4.  An  engineer  cannot  honorably  accejjt 
compensation,  fiiiancial  or  otherwise,  from 
more  than  one  interested  party,  without  the 
consent  of  all  parties.  The  engineer,  whethei 
consulting,  designing,  installing  or  operat- 
ing, must  not  accept  commissions,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  parties  dealing  with  his 
client  or  employer. 

5.  An  engineer  called  upon  to  decide  on 
the  use  of  inventions,  apparatus,  or  any- 
thing in  which  he  has  a  financial  interest, 
shovdd  make  his  status  in  the  matter  clearly 
understood  before  engagement. 

6.  An  engineer  in  independent  practice 
may  be  employed  by  more  than  one  party, 
when  the  interests  of  the  several  parties  do 
not  conflict;  and  it  should  be  understood 
that  he  is  not  expected  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  the  work  of  one,  but  is  free  to  carry 
out  other  engagements.  A  consulting 
engineer  permanently  retained  by  a  party, 
should  notify  others  of  this  affiliation  before 
entering  into  relations  with  them,  if,  in  his 
opinion,  the  interests  might  conflict. 

7.  An  engineer  should  consider  it  his  duty 

The  personnel  of  this  committee,  as  reappointed 

by  President  Dunn  in  August,  1911,  is  as  follows: 

George  F.  Sever,  Chairman 

H.  W.  Buck  Charles  P.  Stelvmetz 

S.iMUEL  Reber       Henry  G.  Stott 
Schuyler  Skaats  Wheeler 

This  committee's  work  was  presented  in  a 
report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  on  February  9, 
1912,  when  the  code  was  tentatively  adopted. 
After  a  month's  careful  analysis  and  considera- 
tion of  numerous  suggestions  from  the  advisory 
members  of  the  committee  and  others,  the  com- 
pleted code  was  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  on  March  8,  1912. 

At  the  meeting  of  February  9,  the  title  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  code  was  changed  from  that 
of  Code  of  Ethics  to  Code  of  Principles  of  Pro- 
fessional Conduct. 

The  committee  was  assisted  by  eighteen  advi- 
sory members  appointed  by  the  President.  Their 
names  are  appended. 

William  S.  Barstow       Henry  H.  Norris 
Louis  Bell  Ralph  W.  Pope 

John  J.  Carty  Harris  J.  Ryan 

Francis  B.  Crocker       Charles  F.  Scott 
DuGALD  C.  Jackson         Samuel  Sheldon 
A.  E.  Kennelly  William  Stanley 

John  W.  Lieb,  Jr.  Lewis  B.  Stillwell 

C.  O.  Mailloux  Elihu  Thomson 

Ralph  D.  Mershon        W.  D.  Weaver 
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to  make  every  efFort  to  remedy  dangerous 
defects  in  ayjparatus  or  structures  or  danger- 
ous ccmditiuns  of  operation,  and  should 
bring  tliese  to  tlie  attention  of  his  client  or 
employer. 

C.  Ownership  of  Exgixeering  Records 
AND  Data 

8.  It  is  desiral)le  that  an  engineer  under- 
taking for  others  work  in  connection  with 
wliicli  he  may  make  improvements,  inven- 
tions. ])lans,  designs,  or  other  records, 
shouhl  enter  into  an  agreement  regarding 
tlieir  owncrshij). 

i).  If  an  engineer  uses  information  which 
is  notctmunon  knowledge  orpul)lic])roperty, 
hut  which  he  obtains  from  a  client  or  em- 
ployer; the  results  in  the  form  of  plans, 
designs,  or  other  records,  should  not  be  re- 
garde<l  as  his  property,  but  the  property  of 
his  client  or  employer. 

10.  If  an  engineer  uses  only  his  own 
knowledge,  or  information  which  by  prior 
puiilication.  or  otherwise,  is  ])ublic  property 
and  obtains  no  engineering  data  from  a 
client  or  ••niployer,  excejit  i)erformance 
siMfifications  (»r  routine  information;  then 
in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary the  results  in  the  form  of  inventions, 
plans,  designs,  or  other  records,  should  be 
regard«'d  as  the  property  of  the  engineer, 
and  the  client  or  employer  should  be  entitled 
to  thi-ir  use  only  in  the  case  for  which  the 
engineer  was  retained. 

11.  .Ml  work  an<l  results  acconiijHslied  by 
the  engineer  in  the  form  of  inventions,  plans, 
•  lesigns,  or  other  records,  that  are  outside 
of  tin-  field  of  engineering  for  which  a  client 
i>r  employcT  has  retained  him,  should  be 
regarded  as  the  engine<'r's  |)ro|)erty  unless 
there  is  an  agreement  to  the  contrary. 

14.  When  an  i-ngineer  or  manufacturer 
builds  apparatus  from  designs  suj)])lie<l  to 
him  by  a  customer,  the  designs  remain  the 
proiK.Tty  of  the  custonuT  and  should  not  be 
duplicated  liy  the  engineer  or  manufacturer 
for  others  without  express  p<-rniissi(in. 
When  the  engineer  or  nwinufacturer  and  a 
iiistoujer  jointly  work  out  designs  and 
plans  (ir  <levelop  inventions,  a  dear  under- 
.•'tnn<ling  should  Ik-  reached  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  work  regarding  the  n'sp<'ctive 
rightj*  of  ownership  in  any  inventions,  de- 


signs, or  matters  of  similar  character,  that 
may  result. 

13.  Any  engineering  data  or  information 
which  an  engineer  obtains  from  his  client 
or  employer,  or  which  he  creates  as  a  result 
of  such  information,  must  be  considered 
confidential  by  the  engineer;  and  while  he 
is  justified  in  using  such  data  or  information 
in  his  own  practise  as  forming  part  of  his 
professional  experience,  its  publication 
without  express  permission  is  improper. 

14.  Designs,  data,  records  and  notes 
made  by  an  employe  and  referring  exclu- 
sively to  his  employer's  work,  should  be 
regarded  as  his  employers  property. 

15.  A  customer,  in  buying  apparatus, 
does  not  acquire  any  right  in  its  design  but 
only  the  use  of  the  apparatus  purchased. 
A  client  does  not  acquire  any  right  to  the 
plans  made  by  a  consulting  engineer  except 
for  the  specific  case  for  which  they  were 
made. 

D.  The  Engineer's  Relations  to  the 
Public 

16.  The  engineer  should  endeavor  to 
assist  the  public  to  a  fair  and  correct  general 
understanding  of  engineering  matters,  to 
extend  the  general  knowledge  of  engineer- 
ing, and  to  discourage  the  appearance  of 
untrue,  unfair  or  exaggerated  statements  on 
engineering  subjects  in  the  press  or  else- 
where, especially  if  these  statements  may 
lead  to,  or  are  made  for  the  purpose  of,  in- 
ducing the  public  to  participate  in  imworthy 
enteri>rises. 

17.  Technical  discussions  and  criticisms 
of  engineering  subjects  should  not  be  con- 
ducted in  the  public  press,  but  before 
engineering  societies,  or  in  the  technical 
press. 

18.  It  is  desirable  that  first  pul)lication 
concerning  inventions  or  other  engineering 
advances  should  not  be  made  through  the 
j>ublic  press,  but  before  engineering  societies 
or  through  technical  pul)lications. 

19.  It  is  uni)rofessional  to  give  an  opin- 
ion on  a  subject  without  being  fully  informed 
as  to  all  the  facts  relating  thereto  and  as  to 
the  purposes  for  which  the  information  is 
asked.  The  opinion  should  contain  a  full 
statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  it 
applies. 
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12.  The  Engineer's  Relations  to  the 
Engineeking  Fratei{nity 

20.  The  engineer  should  take  an  interest 
in  and  assist  his  feUow  engineers  l)v  ex- 
change of  general  information  and  experi- 
ence, by  instruction  and  similar  aid.tliroiigh 
the  engineering  societies  or  by  other  means. 
He  should  endeavor  to  protect  all  reputable 
engineers  from  misrepresentation. 

21.  The  engineer  should  take  care  that 
credit  for  engineering  work  is  attributed  to 
those  who,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  of  the 


matter  goes,  are  the  real  authors  of  such 
work. 

22.  An  engineer  in  responsible  charge  of 
work  shoukl  not  permit  non-teclinical  per- 
sons to  overrule  his  engineering  judgments 
on  purely  engineering  grounds. 

F.  Amendments 
Additions   to,   or   modifications   in,   this 
Code  may  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors under  the  procedure  applying  to  a  by- 
law. 
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Any  code  of  ethics  must  be  predicated 
upon  the  basic  principles  of  truth  and 
honesty.  "Whatsoever  things  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,"  are  the 
things  for  which  engineers  must  contend. 

An  engineer  may  not  "go  beyond  and 
defraud  his  brother"  by  any  underhanded 
act  or  method.  He  may  not  do  or  say 
anything  whicli  will  injure  his  brother's 
reputation  or  his  business  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  his  own  advancement  or  profit. 
This  admonition  carries  with  it  no  obliga- 
tion to  refrain  from  telling  known  and 
absolute  truth  about  an  unworthy  brother, 
as  a  protection  to  others;  but  the  truth  so 
told  must  be.  such  as  can  be  substantiated, 
and  he  who  tells  it  must  have  the  courage 
which  will  not  shrink  from  the  consequence 
of  his  telling. 

The  engineer  owes  his  client  allegiance 
demanding  his  most  conscientious  service. 
But  conscientious  service  to  the  client 
must  never  entail  a  surrender  of  personal 
convictions  of  truth  and  right. 

An  engineer  who  receives  compensation 
from  an  employer  may  not  receive  gift, 
commission  or  remuneration  of  any  kind 


from  a  third  party  with  whom  he  does 
business  for  that  employer. 

An  engmeer  seeking  to  build  up  his 
busmess  may  not  resort  to  self-huuJation 
in  advertising.  He  may  state  briefly  tlie 
lines  of  work  in  which  he  has  had  experi- 
ence, and  enumerate  responsible  positions 
which  he  has  held  and  give  his  refer- 
ences. 

An  engineer  who  employs  others  either 
in  his  own  service  or  in  that  of  the  client 
who  employs  him,  should  recognize  in  his 
relationship  to  them  an  obligation  of 
exemplary  conduct,  of  helpfulness  and 
personal  interest  in  those  with  whom  he  is 
thus  brought  in  contact,  and  he  should 
discharge  such  obligation  tactfully  and 
kindly. 

The  honor  of  the  profession  should  be 
dear  to  every  engineer,  and  he  should 
remember  that  his  own  character  and  con- 
duct reflect  honor,  or  the  reverse  upon  the 
profession. 

If,  then,  he  so  lives  that  his  own  honor 
shall  never  be  smirched  by  his  own  act  or 
omission,  he  will  tluis  maintain  the  honor 
of  the  organization  to  which  he  belongs. 


A  Circular  of  Advice 
Relative  to  Principles  of  Professional  Practice  and  The  Canons  of  Ethics  ^ 


The  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, seeking  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  practice  and  conduct  on  the  part  of  its 
members  as  a  safeguard  of  the  important 

'AIA.  Document  No.  163. 


financial,  technical  and  esthetic  interests 
entrusted  to  them,  offers  the  following 
advice  relative  to  professional  practice: 
The  profession  of  architecture  calls  for 
men    of    the    highest    integrity,    business 
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capacity  and  artistic  ability.  The  architect 
is  entrusted  with  financial  undertakings  in 
w  hich  his  honesty  of  purpose  must  be  above 
suspicion;  he  acts  as  professional  adviser  to 
his  client  and  his  advice  must  be  absoUitely 
disinterested;  he  is  charged  with  the 
exercise  of  judicial  functions  as  between 
client  and  contractors  and  must  act  with 
entire  impartiality;  he  has  moral  re- 
sponsibilities to  liis  professional  associates 
and  subordinates;  finally,  he  is  engaged  in 
a  profession  which  carries  with  it  grave 
responsil)ility  to  the  public.  These  duties 
ami  responsil)ilities  cannot  be  properly 
tiischarged  unless  his  motives,  conduct, 
and  ability  are  such  as  to  command  respect 
and  confidence. 

No  set  of  rules  can  be  framed  which  will 
particularize  all  the  duties  of  the  architect 
in  his  various  relations  to  his  clients,  to 
contractors,  to  his  professional  brethren,  and 
to  the  public.  The  following  principles 
should,  however,  govern  the  conduct  of 
memlK'rs  of  the  profession  and  should 
serve  as  a  guide  in  circumstances  other 
than  tluise  enumerated. 

1.  On  tiik  Auchitect's  Status 
Tlu-  architect's  relation  to  his  client  is 
primarily  that  of  professional  adviser; 
this  relation  continues  tliroughout  the 
entire  course  of  his  service.  When,  how- 
ever, a  contract  has  been  execut«'d  between 
his  cliciit  and  a  contractor  by  the  terms  of 
which  the  architect  becomes  the  official 
interpreter  of  its  conditions  and  the  judge 
of  its  jM-rformance,  an  additional  relation 
is  create<l  under  which  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  archile<t  to  side  neither  with 
client  nor  contractor,  but  to  use  his  j)()wers 
uudi-r  the  contract  to  enforce  its  faithful 
p«rfurMuinc«'  by  both  parties.  The  fact 
tliat  tin-  architect's  payment  comes  from 
the  <lieiit  dcM's  not  irivali(lat<-  his  obligation 
to  ail    with   iiiip.irlijility   to  both   parties. 

•i.     On    I'm  i.iMiNAHV  1)i(awi\(;h  and 

KsTIMATKS 

The  urcliilecl  at  tlu-  outset  sho\dd 
impress  upon  ijie  client  the  importance  of 
suflic  ieiit  time  f<ir  tlu-  pre|)aration  of 
flrawings  and  specifications.  It  is  the 
duly  of  the  arcliite<l   to  make  or  secure 


prelimmary  estimates  when  requested,  but 
he  shoidd  acquaint  the  client  with  their 
conditional  character  and  inform  him  that 
complete  and  final  figures  can  be  had  only 
from  complete  and  final  drawings  and 
specifications.  If  an  unconditional  limit 
of  cost  be  imposed  before  such  drawings 
are  made  and  estimated,  the  architect 
must  be  free  to  make  such  adjustments  as 
seem  to  him  necessary.  Since  the  archi- 
tect should  assume  no  responsibility  that 
may  prevent  him  from  giving  his  client 
disinterested  advice,  he  should  not,  by 
bond  or  otherwise,  guarantee  any  estimate 
or  contract. 

3.  On  Superintendence  and  Expert 
Services 
On  all  W'ork  except  the  simplest,  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  owner  to  employ  a 
superintendent  or  clerk  of  the  works.  In 
many  engineering  problems  and  in  certain 
specialized  esthetic  problems,  it  is  to  his 
interest  to  have  the  services  of  special 
experts  and  the  architect  should  so  inform 
him.  The  experience  and  special  knowledge 
of  the  architect  make  it  to  the  advantage 
of  the  owner  that  these  persons,  although 
paid  by  the  owner,  should  be  selected  by 
the  architect  under  whose  direction  they 
are  to  work. 

4.  On  the  Architect's  Charges 
The  Schedule  of  Charges  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  is  recognized  as  a 
proper  minimum  of  payment.  The  locality 
or  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  quality  of 
services  to  be  rendered,  the  skill  of  the 
practitioner  or  other  circumstances  fre- 
cjucntly  justify  a  higher  charge  than  that 
indicated  by  the  Schedule. 

5.  On  Payment  for  Expert  Service 
The  architect,  when  retained  as  an  expert, 
whether  in  connection  with  competitions  or 
ntlierwise,  should  receive  a  compensation 
])roporlionate  to  the  responsibility  and 
diliiculty  of  the  service.  No  duty  of  the 
architect  is  more  exacting  than  such 
service,  and  the  honor  of  the  profession  is 
involved  in  it.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  experts  knowingly  name  prices  in 
competition  with  each  other. 
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6.  On  Selection  of  Bidders  or 
Contractors 
The  architect  should  advise  the  client  in 
the  selection  of  bidders  and  in  the  award  of 
the  contract.  In  advising  that  none  but 
trustworthy  bidders  be  invited  and  that 
the  award  be  made  only  to  contractors  who 
are  reliable  and  competent,  the  architect 
protects  the  interests  of  his  client. 

7.  On  Duties  to  the  Contractor 
As  the  architect  decides  whether  or  not 
the  intent  of  his  plans  and  specifications  is 
properly  carried  out,  he  should  take  special 
care  to  see  that  these  drawings  and  speci- 
fications are  complete  and  accurate,  and  he 
should  never  call  upon  the  contractor  to 
make  good  oversights  or  errors  in  them  nor 
attempt  to  shirk  responsibility  by  in- 
definite clauses  in  the  contract  or  speci- 
fications. 

8.  On  Engaging  in  the  Build- 
ing Trades 
The  architect  should  not  directly  or 
indirectly  engage  in  any  of  the  building 
trades.  If  he  has  any  financial  interest  in 
any  building  material  or  device,  he  should 
not  specify  or  use  it  without  the  knowledge 
and  approval  of  his  client. 

9.    On  Accepting  Commissions 

OR  Favors 

The   architect  should   not   receive   any 

commission    or    any    substantial    service 

from  a  contractor  or  from  any  interested 

person  other  than  his  client. 

10.  On  Encouraging  Good 

Workmanship 
The  large  powers  with  which  the  archi- 
tect is  invested  should  be  used  with  judg- 
ment. Wliile  he  must  condemn  bad  work, 
he  should  commend  good  work.  Intelligent 
initiative  on  the  part  of  craftsmen  and 
workmen  should  be  recognized  and  en- 
couraged and  the  architect  should  make 
evident  his  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of 
the  artisan's  function. 

11.  On  Offering  Services 

Gratuitously 
The  seeking  out  of  a  possible  client  and 
the  offering  to  him  of  professional  services 
on   approval   and   without   compensation. 


unless  warranted  by  personal  or  previous 
business  relations,  tends  to  lower  the 
dignity  and  standing  of  the  profession,  and 
is  to  be  condemned. 

12.  On  Advertising 
Publicity  of  the  standards,  aims  and 
progress  of  the  profession,  both  in  general 
and  as  exemplified  by  individual  a(hi(>vc- 
mcnt,  is  essential.  Advertising  of  the 
individual,  meaning  self-laudatory  pub- 
licity procured  by  the  person  advertised  or 
with  his  consent,  tends  to  defeat  its  own 
ends  as  to  the  individual  as  well  as  to 
lower  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  and  is 
to  be  deplored. 

13.     On  Signing  Buildings  and 
Use  of  Titles 

The  unobtrusive  signature  of  buildings 
after  completion  is  desirable. 

The  placing  of  the  architect's  name  on  a 
building  during  construction  serves  a 
legitimate  purpose  for  public  information, 
but  is  to  be  deplored  if  done  obtrusively 
for  individual  publicity. 

The  use  of  initials  designating  member- 
ship in  the  Institute  is  desirable  in  all 
professional  relationships,  in  order  to 
promote  a  general  understanding  of  the 
Institute  and  its  standards  through  a 
knowledge  of  its  members  and  their  pro- 
fessional activities. 

Upon  the  members  devolves  the  re- 
sponsibility to  associate  the  symbols  of  the 
Institute  with  acts  representative  of  the 
highest  standards  of  professional  practice. 

14.  On  Competitions 
An  architect  should  not  take  part  in  a 
competition  as  a  competitor  or  juror  unless 
the  competition  is  to  be  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  best  practice  and  usage  of  the 
profession,  as  evidenced  by  its  having  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  Institute,  nor 
should  he  continue  to  act  as  professional 
adviser  after  it  has  been  determined  that 
the  program  cannot  be  so  draiATi  as  to 
receive  such  approval.  When  an  archi- 
tect has  been  authorized  to  submit  sketches 
for  a  given  project,  no  other  architect 
should  submit  sketches  for  it  until  the 
owTier  has  taken  definite  action  on  the  first 
sketches,  since,  as  far  as  the  second  architect 
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is  concerned,  a  competition  is  thus  estab- 
lished. Except  as  an  authorized  competitor, 
an  architect  may  not  attempt  to  secure 
work  for  which  a  competition  has  been  insti- 
tuted. He  may  not  attempt  to  influence 
the  award  in  a  competition  in  wliich  he  has 
submitted  drawings.  He  may  not  accept 
the  commission  to  do  the  workfor  which  a 
competition  has  been  instituted  if  lie  has 
acttHl  in  an  advisory  capacity  either  in  draw- 
ing the  program  or  in  making  the  award. 

15.    Ox  Injuring  Others 
An     architect    should     not     falsely     or 
maliciously   injure,   directly  or  indirectly, 
the   professional   reputation,   prospects   or 
business  of  a  fellow  architect. 

10.     On  Undertaking  the  ^YoRK 
OK  Othp:rs 

.\n  architect  sliould  not  undertake  a 
commi.ssion  while  the  claim  for  compensa- 
tion or  damages  or  both,  of  an  architect 
previously  employed  and  whose  employ- 
ment has  been  terminated  remains  un- 
satisfied, unless  such  claim  has  been  re- 
ferreil  to  arbitration  or  issue  has  been 
joine«l  at  law;  or  unless  the  architect 
previcjusly  employed  neglects  to  press  his 
<laim;  nor  should  he  attempt  to  supplant  a 
ffllow  architect  after  definite  steps  have 
\irii\  taken  tuward  his  employment. 

\N  lien  an  architect  is  asked  to  make 
alterations  of,  or  additions  to  a  building 
•lesigried  by  another,  he  should  bear  in 
niitnl  the  artistic  rights  of  the  author. 
^^lH•n  practicable  the  new  (h'sign  .should 
Im*  submitted  to  the  original  designer  as  a 
professional  courtesy,  which  will  at  least 
invite  an  opinion  upon  the  proposed 
changes. 

17.      0\   DfTIE.S  TO  Sti'dents 
AM)  Draightsmen 
'Hie  archit«-ct  should   advise  and   assist 
Ihosi-     who     ititetwl     making     architecture 


their  career.  If  the  beginner  must  get  his 
training  solely  in  the  oflBce  of  an  architect, 
the  latter  should  assist  him  to  the  best  of 
his  ability  by  instruction  and  advice.  An 
architect  should  urge  his  draughtsmen  to 
avail  themselves  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities. He  should,  as  far  as  practicable, 
give  encouragement  to  all  worthy  agencies 
and  institutions  for  architectural  education. 
^Vhile  a  thorough  technical  preparation  is 
essential  for  the  practice  of  architecture, 
architects  cannot  too  strongly  insist  that 
it  should  rest  upon  a  broad  foundation  of 
general  cidture. 

18.    On  Duties  to  the  Public  and 
to  Building  Authorities 

An  architect  should  be  mindful  of  the 
public  welfare  and  should  participate  in 
those  movements  for  public  betterment  in 
which  his  special  training  and  experience 
qualify  him  to  act.  He  should  not,  even 
under  his  client's  instructions,  engage  in  or 
encourage  any  practices  contrary  to  law  or 
hostile  to  the  public  interest;  for,  as  he  is 
not  obliged  to  accept  a  given  piece  of  work, 
he  cannot,  by  urging  that  he  has  but 
followed  his  client's  instructions,  escape 
the  condemnation  attaching  to  his  acts. 
An  architect  should  support  all  public 
officials  who  have  charge  of  building  in  the 
rightful  performance  of  their  legal  duties. 
He  should  carefully  comply  with  all  build- 
ing law^s  and  regulations,  and  if  any  such 
appear  to  him  unwise  or  unfair,  he  should 
endeavor  to  have  them  altered. 

19.  On  Professional  Qualifications 
The  public  has  the  right  to  expect  that 
he  who  bears  the  title  of  architect  has  the 
knowleflge  and  aliility  needed  for  the  proper 
invention,  illustration,  and  supervision  of 
all  liuilding  operations  which  he  may 
undertake.  Such  qualifications  alone 
justify  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  archi- 
tect. 


'I'lic   (  aiioiis  of  Ethics 


Thk.  following  Canons  are  adopted  by  the 
American  Institute  of  ArcliilecLs  jls  a 
general  guide,  yet  the  enumeration  of  par- 
tic-ular  «luties  should  not  Im-  <Minstrue«l  as 
a  denial  of  the  existence  of  others  ecjually  im- 


portant although  not  specially  mentioned. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  several 
sections  indicate  offences  of  greatly  vary- 
ing degrees  of  gravity. 

It  is   unprofessional  for  an  architect — 
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1.  To  engage  directly  or  indirectly  in 
any  of  the  building  or  decorative  trades, 

2.  To  guarantee  an  estimate  or  contract 
by  bond  or  otherwise. 

3.  To  accept  any  commission  or  sub- 
stantial service  from  a  contractor  or  from 
any  interested  party  other  than  the  owner. 

4.  To  take  part  in  any  competition 
which  has  not  received  the  approval  of  the 
Institute  or  to  continue  to  act  as  professional 
adviser  after  it  has  been  determined  that 
the  program  cannot  be  so  draw'n  as  to 
receive  such  approval. 

5.  To  attempt  in  any  way,  except  as  a 
didy  authorized  competitor,  to  secure  work 
for  which  a  competition  is  in  progress. 

6.  To  attempt  to  influence,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  award  of  a  com- 
petition in  which  he  is  a  competitor. 

7.  To  accept  the  commission  to  do 
the  work  for  which  a  competition  has 
been  instituted  if  he  has  acted  in 
an   advisory   capacity,   either   in   drawing 


the    program    or   in    making    the    award. 

8.  To  injure  falsely  or  maliciously, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  professional 
reputation,  prospects  or  business  of  a 
fellow  architect. 

9.  To  undertake  a  commission  while 
the  claim  for  coni])ensation,  or  damagi-s, 
or  both,  of  an  architect  previously  em- 
ployed and  whose  employment  has  been 
terminated  remains  unsatisfied,  until  such 
claim  has  been  referred  to  arbitration  or 
issue  has  been  joined  at  law,  or  unless  the 
architect  previously  employed  neglects  to 
press  his  claim. 

10.  To  attempt  to  supplant  a  fellow 
architect  after  definite  steps  have  been 
taken  toward  his  employment,  e.  g.,  by 
submitting  sketches  for  a  project  for  which 
another  architect  has  been  authorized  to 
submit  sketches. 

1 1 .  To  compete  knowingly  with  a  fellow 
architect  for  employment  on  the  basis  of 
professional  charges. 


A  Code  of  Ethics  for  the  Teaching  Profession 

Adopted  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association,  December  1920 


This  code  is  an  application  of  the  general 
principles  of  ethics  to  the  special  obliga- 
tions, rights,  and  privileges  of  the  teaching 
profession. 

I.     Professional  Attitude 
The  highest  obligation  of  every  member 
of  the  teaching  profession  is  due  to  those 
who  are  under  his  professional  care. 

II.  Compensation 
The  teaching  profession  should  demand, 
for  each  of  its  members,  that  compensation 
which  will  enable  him  to  render  the  most 
efficient  service.  To  attain  maximum 
eflSciency  the  compensation  must  be 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  upon  a 
scale  befitting  his  place  in  society,  to  permit 
the  necessarj^  expenditures  for  professional 
improvement,  and  to  make  proper  pro- 
vision for  those  dependent  upon  him,  and 
for  himself  in  his  old  age. 


III.  Open-minded  Study  of 
Education 
Every  member  of  the  profession  should 
be  a  progressive  student  of  education.  To 
this  end  he  should  be  a  thoughtful  reader 
of  educational  literature,  should  attend 
and  participate  in  educational  meetings, 
should  engage  in  such  cxperiiucntation  and 
collection  of  data  as  will  test  the  value  of 
educational  theories  and  aid  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  scientific  basis  for  educational 
practice,  and  should  be  willing  to  give  to 
his  fellow  members  the  benefits  of  his 
professional  knowledge  and  experience. 

IV.  Criticisms  of  Associates 
(a)  The  motives  for  all  criticisms  should 
be  helpfulness  and  improvement.  Adverse 
criticisms,  knov.ii  or  heard,  should  not  be 
made  or  repeated  except  to  the  one  criti- 
cized,  or  to    his    superior   with   the   full 
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expectation  tliat  opportunity  for  explana- 
tion will  Ik?  afforded.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  corrupt  and  dishonorable  practices 
are  known  to  exist  they  should  be  fearlessly 
reported  to  the  proper  authorities. 

(b)  Adverse  comments  and  insinuations 
in  regard  to  the  work  of  a  predecessor  or  of 
the  teacher  of  a  previous  grade  are  to  be 
condemned. 

V.    Appointments  and  Promotions 

(a)  All  appointments,  promotions  or 
advancements  in  salary  should  be  obtained 
exclusively  on  merit.  To  this  end,  it  is 
projMT  for  the  candidate  to  make  his 
qualifications  known  to  the  proper  school 
authorities,  either  directly  or  through  a 
teachers'  agency. 

(b)  A  teacher  should  take  no  steps 
t<jwards  obtaining  a  specific  position  until 
he  knows  the  position  is  vacant  or  about  to 
Ix-come  vacant. 

(c)  No  teacher  should  secure  an  offer 
elsewhere  for  the  sole  purpose  of  using  it 
as  a  means  to  obtain  an  increase  of  salary 
on  his  present  position. 

(d)  Upon  accepting  appointment  in  a 
given  district  a  teacher  should  notify  all 
other  districts  to  which  letters  of  appli- 
cation have  been  sent. 

(e)  \Mienever  a  superintendent  is  seek- 
ing a  teacher  in  another  district  he  should 
inform  tin-  superintendent  or  the  proper 
officials  of  the  district,  l)ut  a  superintend- 
ent's reluctance  to  part  witli  a  teacher 
should  not  deprive  the  teacher  of  an 
op|M)rtunily  for  deserved  advancement. 

VI.  CoNTFucT  Obligations 
,\  tt  a(  Iht  should  n<v«'r  violate  a  contract. 
I'nle.ss  the  consent  of  the  euiployiug  body 
is  obtained  nlrasing  the  obbgation,  the 
etintra<l  sliould  be  fiiiniied.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  teacher  is  olhrcd  u  belter 
p<»sition  elsewhere  it  is  against  the  best 
inliT»*st.s  of  the  .sch(M)ls  to  stand  in  the  way 
<if  the  teacher's  advancement  l)y  arl)itrary 
insistence  up«m  the  1«rms  of  a  needlessly 
rigid  contriu-t.  wln-n  the  place  can  be 
satisfarlorily  filled. 

MI.     I)km(kha<v  in  thk  Deveixjp- 

ment  ok  School  Plans 
'Ilie    superiiilcndrnt    should    \n'.    recog- 
niz4-«l    iks    the    profe.s.sional    leader    of    the 


school  system.  Each  member  of  the  sys- 
tem should  be  given  opportunity  to  collabo- 
rate in  the  solution  of  professional  problems; 
but  when  a  policy  is  finally  determined,  it 
should  be  loyally  supported  by  all. 

VIII.     Relations  between  Super- 
visory Officers  and  Teachers 

(a)  Cooperation,  loyalty,  and  sincerity 
should  characterize  all  relations  between 
supervisory  officers  and  teachers. 

(b)  Each  teacher  is  entitled  from  time 
to  time  to  statements  of  his  professionl 
record,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
and  may  properly  make  requests  for  such 
statements.  Moreover,  every  teacher 
whose  reemployment  is  not  intended 
should  be  given  timely  notice. 

(c)  A  supervisor  of  class  room  work 
should  observe  the  following  ethical  princi- 
ples in  relation  to  the  teachers  whose  work 
he  observes  professionally. 

1.  He  should  express  an  opinion  upon 
the  work  observed  following  each  pro- 
fessional visit. 

2.  He  should  recommend  ways  to  re- 
move every  fault  pointed  out,  and  allow 
reasonable  opportunity  for  improvement. 

3.  He  should  not  criticize  a  teacher 
before  other  teachers  or  before  pupils. 

4.  He  should  just  as  certainly  and  just 
as  unfailingly  point  out  the  excellences  as 
the  faults  of  the  work  observed. 

5.  He  should  give  ample  opportunity 
for  conference  previous  to  observation  of 
the  teacher's  work. 

(d)  A  superintendent  or  other  super- 
visory officer  should  be  ready  and  willing 
at  any  time  to  answer  official  inquiries  from 
l)rospective  employers  concerning  the  quali- 
fications of  any  teacher  under  him,  and 
should  be  willing  to  write  to  any  interested 
l)arty,  at  the  recjuest  of  a  teacher,  giving  a 
statement  of  the  teacher's  professional 
record  under  him;  but  evasive  or  equivocal 
letters  of  recommendation  should  not  be 
given. 

IX.     Rel.\tions  to  Parents 

(a)  Teachers  should  maintain  coop- 
erative relations  with  parents,  and  should 
meet  criticism  with  oi)cn  mindedness  and 
courtesy. 

(b)  Teachers   should    not   discuss    the 
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physical,  mental,  moral  or  financial  limita- 
tions of  their  pupils  in  such  a  way  as  to 
embarrass  the  pupils  or  j^arents  unneces- 
sarily. Nevertheless  they  should  exercise 
the  utmost  candor,  as  well  as  tact,  in 
their  communications  with  parents  on 
matters  of  real  importance.  Information 
concerning  the  home  conditions  of  the 
pupUs  should  be  held  in  confidence  by  the 
teachers. 

X.     Relations  to  Publishers  and 
Supply  Houses 

No  member  of  the  profession  should  act 
as  an  agent,  or  receive  a  commission,  or 
royalty,  or  anything  else  of  value,  for  any 
books  or  supplies  in  the  selection  of  which 
he  exercises  official  decision. 

XI.  Teachers'  Agencies 
The  profession  should  unhesitatingly 
condemn  teachers'  agencies  that  encourage 
teachers  to  break  their  contracts,  that  work 
for  the  appointment  or  promotion  of 
unqualified  teachers,  or  that  make  recom- 
mendations for  positions  not  known 
positively  to  be  vacant.  Any  member  of 
the  profession  who  has  knowledge  of  such 
action,  should  report  it  to  the  Commission 
on  Professional  Ethics, 

XII.     Loyalty  to  School  Boards 

(a)  It  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of 
the  profession  in  a  school  system  to  recog- 
nize the  legal  authority  of  the  board  of 
directors,  and  to  be  loyal  to  its  policies 
established  in  accordance  therewith. 

(b)  If,  however,  the  attitude  of  a  school 
board  should  clearly  and  persistently  be 
such  as  to  prevent  the  members  of  the  pro- 
fession employed  by  it  from  serving  the 
best  interests  of  the  pupils,  and  if  repeated 
efforts  to  remedy  the  situation  have  been 


without  avail,  then  an  appeal  should  be 
made  to  the  Commission  on  Professional 
Ethics. 

XIII.     Commission  on  Professional 

Ethics 

(a)  There  should  be  a  Commission  on 
Professional  Etliics  operating  under  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Educational  Associa- 
tion. This  Commission  shall  consist  of 
the  President  of  the  Association,  ex  offi,cio, 
and  four  members  of  the  profession,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  with  terms  of 
four  years  each,  one  term  expiring  on  July 
first  each  year. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Com- 
mission to  study  the  various  problems  of 
professional  ethics  arising  from  time  to 
time,  to  give  the  inquiring  members  of  the 
profession  its  interpretation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  various  principles  in  this  code,  to 
arrange  for  investigations  rendered  ad- 
visable in  connection  with  this  code,  to 
take  such  action  in  regard  to  their  findings 
as  may  be  deemed  wise,  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  State  Association  as  to 
amendments  or  additions  to  the  code,  and 
in  general  to  have  oversight  of  all  questions 
arising  in  connection  with  the  ethics  of 
the  teaching  profession  within  the  state. 

The   Personnel   of  the   Commission   for 

the  year  ending  July  1,  1922: 

George  Gailey  Chambers,  Chairman,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Charles  A.  Wagner,  Ciii/  Superintendent, 
Chester,  Pa. 

Eli  M.  Rapp,  Superintendent,  Berks 
County,  Reading,  Pa. 

George  Wheeler,  Associate  Superintendent, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  W.  Dodd,  ex-officio.  President  of  the 
Penna.  State  Educational  Association, 
Allentown,  Pa. 


The  Oregon  Code  of  Ethics  for  Journalism 

Adopted  at  the  Oregon  Newspaper  Conference,  1922 

"Not  only  all  arts  and  sciences  but  all  actions  directed  by  choice  aim  at  some  good." 

Aristotle,  Nicomachean  Ethics,  I.  1. 

Preamble  throughout  the  world;  and  that  this  state 

We    believe    in    the    teaching    of    the  is  the  chief  end-in- vie  a- of  society, 
great     ethicists     that     a     general     state  We  recognize  an  instinct  in  every  good 

of  happiness  and  well-being  is  attainable  man   that   his   utterances   and   his   deeds 
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should  make  a  reasonable  and  continuous 
contribution  toward  this  ultimate  state,  in 
the  possihihty  of  wliich  we  reiterate  our 
hehef,  however  remote  it  may  now  seem. 

We  heheve  tliat  men  collectively  should 
also  follow  the  princijiles  of  practice  that 
puide  the  ethical  individual.  For  whatever 
purpose  men  are  associated,  we  believe  they 
should  endeavor  to  make  the  reasonable 
and  continuous  contribution  that  distin- 
guishes the  ethical  man.  And  all  the 
agencies  and  instrumentalities  employed 
by  men.  singly  or  collectively,  should  be 
based  u|)(in  the  best  ethical  practice  of  the 
time,  so  that  the  end-in-view  of  society  may 
then'l)y  be  hastened. 

Of  ail  these  agencies  the  jjrinted  word  is 
most  widely  diffused  and  most  powerful. 
The  printed  word  is  the  single  instrument 
of  the  profession  we  represent,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  shaping  the  thoughts 
and  the  conduct  of  peoples  is  measureless. 
^^e  therefore  pronounce  the  ethical  re- 
sjjoiLsibility  of  journalism  the  greatest  of 
the  professional  responsibilities,  and  we 
desire  to  accept  our  responsil)ility,  now  and 
hereafter,  to  the  utmost  extent  that  is  right 
an<l  reasonable  in  our  respective  circum- 
stances. 

Aecordingly  we  adopt  for  our  guidance 
the  folhiwing  code,  which  shall  hv  known  as 
tlie  Oregon  Code  of  Ethics  for  Journalism. 

I.  Si.NCEiUTv;  Tkitii 

The  fotmdation  of  ethical  journalism  is 
sincerity.  Tin-  sincere  journalist  will  be 
honest  alike  in  his  purjjoses  and  in  his 
writings.  'J'o  the  best  of  his  cajjacity  to 
a.s<Trtain  truth.  h<-  will  always  be  trutJiful. 
It  is  his  aUitudi-  toward  truth  that  dis- 
tingui.s|»-s  the  «tliieal  from  the  unethical 
writer.  It  is  naturally  not  i)ossible  that  all 
writing  can  be  without  error;  but  it  can 
always  be  uithont  d<liber;ite  error.  There 
•  in  no  phue  in  journalism  b.r  the  «lis.sembler; 
the  distorter;  the  prevaricator;  the  sup- 
pre.Hsor;  or  the  dishonest  thinker. 

The  first  .seetion  of  this  cod.-   tiierefore 
provides    that    we    shall    be    continuously 
sineen-   in    professional    practice;   and   sin- 
cerity  a.s  jouriudisLs   means.   f,,r   example 
that: 

1.  Wc  will  put  accuracy  alxjvc  ull  other  con- 


siderations in  the  WTitten  word,  whether  editorial, 
advertisement,  article,  or  news  story. 

2.  We  will  interpret  accuracy  not  merely  as 
the  absence  of  actual  misstatement,  but  as  the 
presence  of  whatever  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
reader  from  making  a  false  deduction. 

3.  In  an  ethical  attitude  toward  truth,  we  will 
be  open  at  all  times  to  conviction,  for  the  sincere 
journalist,  while  fearless  and  firm,  will  never  be 
stubborn;  therefore  we  will  never  decline  to  hear 
and  consider  new  evidence. 

4.  If  new  evidence  forces  a  change  of  opinion, 
we  will  be  as  free  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
new  opinion  as  in  the  utterance  of  the  old. 

5.  We  will  promote  a  similar  attitude  in  others 
toward  truth,  not  asking  or  permitting  employes 
to  write  things  which  as  sincere  joiu-nalists  we 
would  not  ourselves  write. 

II.  Care;  Competency;  Thoroughness 
Inaccuracy  in  journalism  is  commonly 
due  more  to  lack  of  mental  equipment  than 
to  wilfulness  of  attitude.  The  ill-equipped 
man  cannot  be  more  competent  as  a 
journalist  than  he  can  as  a  doctor  or  en- 
gineer. Given  an  ethical  attitude,  the 
contribution  that  each  journalist  makes  to 
his  community  and  to  society  is  nearly  in 
ratio  to  his  competency.  We  regard 
journalism  as  a  precise  and  a  learned  pro- 
fession, and  it  is  therefore  the  second  part 
of  tliis  code  that: 

6.  By  study  and  inquiry  and  observation,  we 
will  constantly  aim  to  improve  ourselves,  so  that 
our  writings  may  be  more  authentic,  and  of 
greater  perspective,  and  more  conducive  to  the 
social  pood. 

7.  We  will  consider  it  an  essential  in  those  we 
employ  that  they  not  merely  be  of  ethical  atti- 
tude, but  reasonably  equipped  to  carry  out  their 
ideals. 

8.  We  will  make  care  our  devotion  in  the 
j)reparation  of  statements  of  fact  and  in  the 
utterance  of  opinion. 

9.  We  will  advocate  in  our  respective  com- 
munities the  .same  thoroughness,  sound  prepara- 
tion, and  pride  of  craft,  that  we  desire  in  our- 
selves, our  emj)loyes,  and  our  associates. 

10.  We  are  accordingly  the  active  enemies  of 
sui)orfi(iality  and  pretense. 

III.  Ju.stice;  Mercy;  Kindliness 
Liberty  of  the  press  is,  by  constitution,   . 
statute,  aiul  custom,  greater  in  the  United 
States  than   anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
'I'll is  liberty  exists  for  our  press  so  that  the 
liberty  of  the  whole  people  may  thereby  be 
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guarded.  It  so  happens  that  at  times  tlie 
Hberty  of  tlie  press  is  exercised  as  Hcense  to 
infringe  upon  the  rights  of  groups  and  of 
individuals:  because  custom  and  hiw  have 
brought  about  certain  imnumities,  it  hap- 
pens tliat  in  haste  or  zeal  or  malice  or  in- 
difference, persons  are  unjustly  dealt  by. 
Yet  the  freedom  of  the  press  should  at  all 
times  be  exercised  as  the  makers  of  the 
constitution;  and  the  people  themselves 
through  their  tolerance,  have  intended  it. 
The  reputations  of  men  and  women  are 
sacred  in  nature  and  not  to  l)e  torn  down 
lightly.  We  therefore  pronounce  it  ap- 
propriate to  include  in  this  code  that: 

11.  We  will  not  make  "privileged  utterance" 
a  cloak  for  unjust  attack,  or  spiteful  venting,  or 
carelessness  in  investigation,  in  the  cases  of 
parties  or  persons. 

12.  We  will  aim  to  protect,  within  reason,  the 
rights  of  individuals  mentioned  in  public  docu- 
ments, regardless  of  the  effect  on  "good  stories" 
or  upon  editorial  policy. 

13.  We  will  deal  by  all  persons  alike  so  far  as  is 
humanly  possible,  not  varying  from  the  procedure 
of  any  part  of  this  code  because  of  the  wealth, 
influence,  or  personal  situation  of  the  persons 
concerned,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

14.  It  shall  be  one  of  our  canons  that  mercy 
and  kindliness  are  legitimate  considerations  in 
any  phase  of  journalism;  and  that  if  the  public  or 
social  interest  seems  to  be  best  conserved  by 
suppression,  we  may  suppress;  but  the  motive  in 
such  instances  must  always  be  the  public  or 
social  interest,  and  not  the  personal  or  commer- 
cial interest. 

15.  We  will  try  so  to  conduct  our  publication, 
or  to  direct  our  writing,  that  justice,  kindliness, 
and  mercy  will  characterize  our  work. 

IV.  Moderation;  Conservatism; 
Proportion 
Since  the  public  takes  from  the  journalist 
so  great  a  proportion  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  it  forms  its  opinions,  obviously  that 
evidence  should  be  of  high  type.  The 
writer  who  makes  his  appeal  to  the  passions 
rather  than  to  the  intellect  is  too  often 
invalid  as  a  purveyor  of  evidence  because 
his  facts  are  out  of  perspective.  By  im- 
proper emphasis,  by  skilful  arrangement,  or 
by  devices  of  typography  or  rhetoric,  he 
causes  the  formation  in  the  reader's  mind 
of  unsound  opinion.  This  practice  is  quite 
as  improper  as  and  frequently  is  more  harm- 
ful  than    actual    prevarication.     Through 


this  code  we  desire  to  take  a  position  against 
so-called  sensational  practice  by  acceijtance 
of  the  following  canons: 

16.  We  will  endeavor  to  avoid  the  injustice 
that  springs  from  hasty  conclusion  in  editorial 
or  reportorial  or  interi)retative  ijraclice. 

17.  We  will  not  overplay  news  or  editorial  for 
the  sake  of  effect  wlien  such  procedure  may  lead 
to  false  deductions  in  readers'  minds. 

18.  We  will  regard  accuracy  and  completeness 
as  more  vital  than  our  being  the  first  to  print. 

19.  We  will  try  to  ob.serve  due  j)roporlion  in 
the  display  of  news  to  the  end  that  inconse- 
quential matter  may  not  seem  to  take  prece- 
dence in  social  importance  over  news  of  public 
significance. 

20.  We  will  in  all  respects  in  our  writing  and 
publishing  endeavor  to  observe  moderation  and 
steadiness. 

21 .  Recognizing  that  the  kaleidoscopic  changes 
in  news  tend  to  keep  the  public  processes  of  mind 
at  a  superficial  level,  we  will  try  to  maintain  a 
news  and  an  editorial  policy  that  will  be  less 
ephemeral  in  its  influence  upon  social  thought. 

V.  Partisanship;  Propaganda 

We  believe  that  the  public  has  confidence 
in  the  printed  word  of  journalism  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  able  to  believe  in  the  com- 
petency of  journalists  and  have  trust  in 
their  motives.  Lack  of  trust  in  our  motives 
may  arise  from  the  suspicion  that  we  shape 
our  writings  to  suit  non-social  interests,  or 
that  we  open  our  columns  to  propaganda, 
or  both.  Accordingly  we  adopt  the  follow- 
ing professional  canons: 

22.  We  will  resist  outside  control  in  every 
phase  of  our  practice,  believing  that  the  best 
interests  of  society  require  intellectual  freedom 
in  journalism. 

23.  We  will  rise  above  party  and  other 
partisanship  in  writing  and  publishing,  support- 
ing parties  and  issues  only  so  far  as  we  sincerely 
believe  them  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

24.  We  will  not  permit,  unless  in  exceptional 
cases,  the  publishing  of  news  and  editorial  mat- 
ter not  prepared  by  ourselves  or  our  staffs, 
believing  that  original  matter  is  the  best  an- 
swer to  the  peril  of  propaganda. 

VI.  Public  Service  and  Social 
PoucY 
We  dispute  the  maxim  sometimes  heard 
that  a  newspaper  should   follow   its  con- 
stituency in  public  morals  and  policy  rather 
than  try  to  lead  it.     We  do  not  expect  to 
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he  so  far  ahead  of  our  time  that  our  policies 
will  l>c  impractical;  but  we  do  desire  to  be 
aljreast  of  the  l>est  thought  of  the  time,  and 
if  possible  to  be  its  guide.  It  is  not  true 
that  a  newspaper  should  be  only  as  advanced 
in  its  ethical  atmosphere  as  it  conceives 
the  average  of  its  readers  to  be.  Xo  man 
who  is  not  ia  ethical  advance  of  the  average 
of  his  community  should  be  in  the  profession 
of  journalism.  We  declare  therefore  as 
follows: 

25.  \Vc  will  k<?ep  our  writings  and  our  publica- 
tions free  from  unre6nenient,  except  so  far  as  we 
may  sincerely  lM?lievc  publication  of  sordid  details 
to  l>c  for  the  social  good. 

2fi.  We  will  consider  all  that  we  write  or 
publish  for  public  consumption  in  the  light  of  its 
effect  upon  social  policy,  refraining  from  writing 
or  from  publishing  if  we  believe  our  material  to 
Ik-  sorially  detrimental. 

il.  \Vc  will  regard  oiu-  privilege  of  writing  for 
]>ublitation  or  publishing  for  public  consumption 
as  an  enterprise  that  is  social  as  well  as  commer- 
cial in  character,  and  therefore  will  at  all  times 
have  an  eye  against  doing  anything  counter  to 
social  interest. 

in.  Vn'c  believe  it  an  essential  part  of  this 
|K>licy  that  we  shall  not  be  respecters  of  persons. 

VII.    Advehti.sing    and    Circul.\tion 

We  repudiate  the  principle  of  "letting 

the  buyer  beware."     We  cannot  agree  to 

guarantee   advertising,    but   we   assume   a 

definite    altitude    toward    the    advertising 


that  we  write,  solicit,  or  print.  We  believe 
that  the  same  canons  of  truth  and  justice 
should  apply  in  advertising  and  circulation 
as  we  are  adopting  for  news  and  editorial 
matter.  We  therefore  agree  to  the  follow- 
ing business  principles: 

29.  We  will  cooperate  with  those  social  in- 
terests whose  business  it  is  to  raise  the  ethical 
standard  of  advertising. 

30.  We  will  discourage  and  bar  from  our 
columns  advertising  which  in  our  belief  in  in- 
tended to  deceive  the  reader  in  his  estimate  of 
what  is  advertised.  (This  clause  is  intended  to 
cover  the  many  phases  of  fraud,  and  unfair 
competition,  and  the  advertising  of  articles  that 
seem  likely  to  be  harmful  to  the  purchaser's 
morals  or  health.) 

31.  We  will  not  advertise  our  own  newspaper 
or  its  circiJation  boastfully,  or  otherwise,  in 
terms  not  in  harmony  with  the  clauses  of  this 
code  of  ethics.  (This  is  intended  to  cover  mis- 
leading statements  to  the  public  or  to  advertisers 
as  to  the  whole  number  of  copies  printed, 
number  of  paid-up  subscribers,  number  of  street 
sales,  and  percentage  of  local  circulation.) 

32.  We  will  not  make  our  printing  facilities 
available  for  the  production  of  advertising  which 
we  believe  to  be  socially  harmful  or  fraudident  in 
its  intent. 

To  the  foregoing  code  we  subscribe 
heartily  as  a  part  of  our  duty  to  society  and 
of  our  belief  that  the  salvation  of  the  world 
can  come  only  through  the  acceptance  and 
practice  by  the  people  of  the  world  of  a 
sound  and  practical  ethical  philosophy. 


Code  of  P^thics  for  Newspapers 

Proposed  by  W.  E.  Miller  of  the  St.  Mary's  Star 

and 

.\«l<.pt<-.i  by  the  Kan.sas  State  Editorial  Association  at  the  State  Convention 

of  the  Kansas  Kilitorial  Association,  March  8,  1910 

For  the  riHLi.siiKu 


In  Advertising 

Drfinilinn. — Advertising  is  news,  or  views, 
of  a  busine.s.s  or  professional  cntcrpri.se 
which  leads  din-clly  to  its  pntfits  or  in- 
rn'a.Hr«i  business. 

News  of  the  industrial  or  coinnurcial 
dev«|..pnirnl  of  an  institution  wbicb  in  no 
way  ha,s  o  siK-cilic  l>earing  u|>on  the  incrit,s 
of  \\s  product*  is  not  advertising. 


Besides  news  which  leads  to  a  profit 
advertising  also  includes  communications 
and  rei)orts,  cards  of  thanks,  etc.,  over  the 
space  of  which  the  Editor  has  no  control. 
Charges  for  the  latter  become  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  penalty  to  restrict  their  publica- 
tion. 

Responsibility. — The  authorship  of  an 
advertisement  should  be  so  plainly  stated 
in  the  context  or  at  the  cud  that  it  could  not 
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avoid  catching  the  attention  of  the  reader 
before  lie  has  left  the  matter. 

Unsigned  advertisements  in  the  news 
columns  should  either  be  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed by  the  word  "advertisement"  or  its 
abbreviati(m. 

We  hold  that  the  publisher  should  in  no 
degree  be  held  responsil)le  for  the  state- 
ment of  fact  or  opinion  found  in  an  adver- 
tisement.i 

Freedom  of  Space. — We  hold  the  right 
of  the  publisher  to  become  a  broker  in 
land,  loan,  rental  and  mercantile  transac- 
tions through  his  want  and  advertising 
columns  and  condemn  any  movement  of 
those  following  such  lines  to  restrict  this 
right  of  the  publisher  to  the  free  sale  of  his 
space  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  buyer 
and  seller  together. 

This  shall  not  be  construed  to  warrant 
the  publisher  as  such  in  handling  the  details, 
terms,  etc.,  of  the  trade,  but  merely  in 
safeguarding  his  freedom  in  selling  his 
space  to  bring  the  buyer  and  seller  together, 
leaving  the  bargaining  to  the  principals. 

Our  advertising  is  to  bring  together  the 
buyer  and  the  seller,  and  we  are  not  con- 
cerned w  hether  it  is  paid  for  and  ordered  by 
the  producer,  the  consumer  or  a  middle- 
man. 

Acceding  to  any  other  desires  on  the  part 
of  traders  is  knocking  the  foundations  out 
from  under  the  advertising  business — the 
freedom  of  space.  We  hold  that  the 
freedom  of  space  (where  the  payment  is 
not  a  question)  should  only  be  restricted 

1  Argument. — I  have  no  objection  to  practically 
any  method  being  used  by  the  advertiser  to 
induce  the  reader  to  read  his  advertisement, 
providing  the  reader  learns  before  he  is  through 
that  it  is  an  advertisement.  Such  methods 
include  using  the  same  type  for  headings  and 
body  as  is  used  in  the  regular  news  stories,  even 
wording  the  beginning  of  the  advertisement 
around  a  topic  upon  which  the  mind  of  the  public 
is  riveted.  But  because  these  have  not  been 
marked  as  advertisements  the  pubHc  has  often 
been  made  to  believe  that  the  expression  of 
some  fake  in  his  advertisement  w'as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  editor  and  they  have  blindly  bitten 
because  of  this  trust.  I  have  a  number  of  such 
exhibits  here,  anyone  interested  may  examine. 
To  use  an  advertising  cross  rule  is  not  sufficiently 
plain  to  the  public;  to  use  different  kinds  of  t}ipe 
for   the   heading   or   body   butchers   the   color 


l)y  the  moral  deeeuev  of  the  advertising 
matter.^ 

We  hold  that  the  freedom  of  space 
denies  us  the  right  to  sign  any  contract 
with  a  firm  which  contains  any  restrictions 
against  the  wording  of  the  copy  which  we 
may  receive  from  any  other  firm,  even  to 
the  mentioning  of  the  goods  of  the  first 
firm  by  name. 

Compensation. — We  condemn  the  sign- 
ing of  contracts  carrying  with  them  the 
publication  of  any  amount  of  free  reading 
matter. 

We  condemn  the  acceptance  of  any 
exchange  articles,  trade  checks,  or  cour- 
tesies in  payment  for  advertising,  holding 
that  all  advertising  should  l)e  paid  for  in 
cash. 


harmony  of  the  paper.  If  we  would  refuse  to 
print  an  indecent  advertisement  to  protect  the 
morals  of  the  reader,  we  should,  in  order  to 
protect  the  confiding  trust  of  the  reader,  refuse 
to  print  as  our  own  (that  is,  without  an  advertise- 
ment mark)  that  a  man  was  great,  notable, 
expert,  competent,  when  we  would  not  say  this 
over  our  personal  signature.  The  near  news 
nature  of  an  advertisement  makes  its  offense  in 
this  matter  more  serious.  Politicians  recognize 
our  weakness  in  this  respect  and  will  pay 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  have  stories  printed 
provided  we  make  sure  that  they  appear  as  news 
stories.  Neither  they  nor  the  editor  would 
personally  sign  these,  yet  the  public  holds  the 
editor  responsible. 

The  only  method  which  preserves  the  artistic 
form  and  color  of  the  paper,  and  gives  the  reader 
a  certain  idea  of  the  authority  of  that  which  he 
reads  is  to  mark  it  with  the  word:  advertisement. 
The  city  of  San  Francisco  has  so  far  recognized 
the  political  necessity  for  such  a  course  that  they 
have  incorporated  it  into  law,  making  it  a 
felony  to  sell  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  unless 
they  are  plainly  marked  as  columns  sold.  The 
"Argument  in  the  footnotes  is  that  presented  by 
Mr.  Miller  when  placing  this  code  before  the 
Kansas  State  Editorial  Association. — The  Editor. 

2  Argument:  In  the  case  of  many  questionable 
speculative  propositions  there  may  be  objection 
to  this  interpretation  of  the  freedom  of  space. 
Upon  these  I  hold  that  the  freedom  of  space 
demands  that  we  take  the  money,  print  the 
advertisement,  but  see  that  the  copy  is  so  worded 
that  the  responsibility  rests  entirely  with  the 
promoter.  We  do  not  run  speculative  assurity 
associations  to  protect  people  from  their  mis- 
judgments. 
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We  condemn  the  gi^-ing  of  secret  rebates 
upon  tlie  established  advertising  rate  as 
publislied. 

Rates. — All  advertising  rates  should  be 
on  a  unit  per  thousand  basis  and  all 
advertisers  are  entitled  to  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  circulation,  not  only  of  the  quantity 
but  also  of  the  distriljution.  Statements 
of  circulation  should  show  the  number  of 
bona  tide  subscribers,  the  number  of 
exchanges,  the  number  of  complimentaries, 
and  the  number  sold  to  newsdealers,  and 
if  possible  the  loiality  of  distribution,  in  a 
general  way. 

Position. — Position  contracts  should  be 
cliarged  a  fixed  percentage  above  the 
established  rate  of  the  jiaper,  and  no  con- 
tracts should  be  signed  wherein  a  failure 
to  give  the  position  required  results  in  a 
greater  reduction  from  tlie  established 
rate  than  the  jjosition  premium  is  greater 
than  the  established  rate. 

Comparison.i. — We  consider  it  beneath 
the  fliguity  of  a  i)ublisher  to  place  in  his 
columns  statements  which  make  invidious 
comparisons  between  the  amount  of  ad- 
vertising carried  or  tlie  circulation  of  liis 
paper  and  that  of  his  competitor. 

Press  .{(jcnts  and  Unpaid  Advertising. — 
The  sjM'cific  trade  name  of  an  article  of 
comiiieree,  or  the  name  of  a  merchant, 
manufacturer  or  professional  man  With 
Ukkkuknck  to  his  wares,  products,  or 
lal)ors  should  not  be  mentitmed  in  a  pure 
news  story.' 

We  condenm   as  against   moral  decency 

*  .Argumrnt. —  Hcraiisf  of  our  failure  to  have 
titnl  iiiaiiilaiii  »  rule  of  tliis  kind  \vc  have  fallen 
a  jirry  to  llu-  enterprising;  press  agents,  doctors, 
lawyers,  iiierehanis,  and  inanufa(t\irers  all  over 
llie  runnlry.  The  land,  lninin^',  railroad,  indus- 
triid,  ex|)|((ilali(jn  eornpaiiies  tlirou^'li  their  hifjli 
judarieil  press  ajjenis  work  us  for  eolunuis  of  mai- 
ler every  year  uiuler  tlie  Ruise  of  news  reports. 
Tin-  enterprising'  doctor  and  lawyer  in  your  city 
tliroUKh  lourtesies  iM-slowed  upon  your  reporters, 
make  you  the  instruments  for  huildin^  them  uj)  a 
phenomenal  praetii-e  nnd  great  wealth.  leaving 
you  llieir  honied  words  nnd  social  courtesies 
with  which  to  hlot  out  the  red  in  your  hank  lM>ok. 
The  iliM'lor,  aside  from  the  innumeraMe  notices 
in  «fmnrction  with  his  cnsos.  csjM-cially  if  they  he 
of  the  ■M-nsal ional  sort,  secures  a  world  of  adver- 
liMug  through  your  »o<iety  columns  l>y  his  social 
eminence  in  the  luc  of  hi.s  title  of  distinction. 


the  publication  of  any  advertisement 
which  will  Obviously  lead  to  any  form 
of  retrogression,  such  as  private  medical 
personals,  indecent  massage  parlor  ad- 
vertisements, private  matrimonial  ad- 
vertisements, physician's  or  hospital's 
advertisement  for  the  care  of  private 
diseases,  which  carry  in  them  any  descrip- 
tive or  suggestive  matter,  of  the  same. 

In  Circulation 

Definition. — Circulation  is  the  entire  list 
of  first  hand  readers  of  a  publication  and 
comprises  the  paid  readers,  complimentary 
readers,  exchange  readers,  and  advertising 
readers. 

Compensation. — Subscriptions  should  be 
solicited  and  received  only  on  a  basis  of 
cash  consideration,  the  paper  and  its 
payment  being  the  only  elements  to  the 
transaction. 

Newsdealers. — The  purcliase  of  a  Cfuan- 
tity  of  papers  should  be  made  outright, 
allowing  for  no  return   of   unsold  copies. 

Gambling. — We  condemn  the  practice 
of  securing  subscriptions  through  the  sale 
or  gift  of  chances. 

Complimentaries . — Complimentary  copies 
should  not  be  sent  to  doctors,  lawyers, 
ministers,  postal  clerks,  police  or  court 
oflBcials  for  news  or  mailing  privileges. 

In  Estimating 

Definition. — Estimating  is  the  science  of 
comjjuting  costs.  Its  conclusion  is  the  price. 

Basis. — We  do  not  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  a  minimum  rate  card  for  advertis- 
ing which  would  be  uniform  among  pub- 
lishers, but  we  do  favor  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  the  subject  of  costs  and 
connnend  to  our  members  the  labors  of  the 
American  Printers  Cost  Commission  of  the 
First  International  Cost  Congress  recently 
held  in  Chicago.  Let  us  learn  our  costs 
and  then  each  establish  a  rate  card  based 
upon  our  investment  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, having  no  consideration  for  the 
coiuparalive  ability  of  tlie  advertisers  to 
pay,  or  the  semi-news  nature  of  the  adver- 
tisement. 

Quantity  Discount. — We  consider  it  un- 
wis<'  to  allow  discounts  greater  than  10 
per  cent  from  the  rate  of  first  insertion  for 
succeeding  insertions. 
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News.* 

Definition. — News  is  the  impartial  report 
of  the  activities  of  mind,  men  and  matter 
which  do  not  offend  the  moral  sensibilities 
of  the  more  enlightened  people. 

Lies. — We  condemn  against  truth: 

(1)  The  publication  of  fake  illustrations 
of  men  and  events  of  news  interest,  how- 
ever marked  their  similarity,  without  an 
accompanying  statement  that  they  arc  not 
real  pictures  of  the  event  or  person  but  only 
suggestive  imitations. 

(2)  The  publication  of  fake  interviews 
made  up  of  the  assumed  views  of  an  in- 
dividual, without  his  consent. 

(3)  The   publication   of   interviews    in 

*  Argument  in  Defense  of  News  Code:  This 
news  code  is  concerned  with  truth,  justice, 
morality  and  decency  in  the  presentation  of  news. 
The  good  in  journalism  so  far  outweighs  the  bad 
that  it  is  a  much  shorter  course  to  state  the 
negative  propositions,  leaving  us  thereby  great 
freedom  in  the  things  we  may  do.  Events 
relating  to  the  poHtical,  commercial,  industrial 
and  moral  welfare  of  the  general  body  of  the 
people  should  be  brought  to  the  foreground 
without  hard  restriction,  while  events  which 
relate  more  to  individuals  should  receive  a 
stricter  application  of  the  code.  In  the  case  of 
the  latter  such  events  as  suicides,  divorces,  rapes 
should  be  minimized  and  given  more  obscure 
positions.  The  rabbles  read  that  which  arouses 
their  interest  more  readily  than  they  read  that 
which  concerns  their  welfare,  but  the  more 
enlightened  do  not,  or  rather  they  are  more 
interested  in  that  which  concerns  their  welfare, 
and  if  we  would  ever  gain  any  dignity  for  the 
professional  side  of  newspaper  work,  we  must 
cater  to  the  latter  class. 

We  have  offended  by  publishing  all  of  the 
scandalous  details  of  the  divorces  and  the  fall  of 
men  holding  high  places  of  trust — exploiting  the 
criminality  of  criminals.  The  offenses  of  our 
yellow  type  were  such  during  the  Thaw  trial 
that  the  President,  for  the  sake  of  moral  decency, 
overstepped  his  power  and  by  the  mere  force  of 
his  personality  and  position  denied  the  right  of 
the  mail  to  papers  containing  verbatim  reports 
of  that  case. 

During  the  time  of  the  National  Peace  Con- 
gress in  Chicago,  about  one  of  twenty  dailies 
gave  it  a  big  head  on  the  first  page,  while  the 
others  gave  it  l)rief  or  rear  page  notice,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  were  forging  to  the  first 
positions  embezzlements,  murders,  social  scan- 
dals, divorces  and  war  dope  on  the  relations 
between  Germany  and  England,  aiding  in  the 

20 


quotations  unless  the  exact,  approved 
language  of  the  interviewed  be  used. 
Wlien  an  interview  is  not  an  exact  quota- 
tion it  should  be  obvious  in  the  reading 
that  only  the  thought  and  impression  of 
the  interviewer  is  being  reported. 

(4)  The  issuance  of  fake  news  dispatches 
whether  the  same  have  for  their  purpose 
the  influencing  of  stock  quotations,  elec- 
tions, or  the  sale  of  securities  or  merchan- 
dise. Some  of  the  greatest  advertising  in 
the  world  has  been  stolen  through  the  news 
columns  in  the  form  of  dispatches  from 

unconscious  movement  to  draw  these  two  great 
nations  into  open  hostilities.  I>et  us  cease  to 
publish  in  piquant  detail  the  suicides,  murders, 
divorces  or  scandalous  happenings,  for  imitation, 
emulation  and  suggetion  creep  with  fearful  force 
into  the  emotional  natures  of  those  who  delight 
in  such  reading. 

Let  us  spend  more  time  in  searching  for  and 
exploiting  the  virtues  of  men  in  their  relations  to 
themselves,  their  fellow  men  and  their  Creator. 

In  the  language  of  President  Hopkins  of 
Williams  college,  "The  enormous  gain  in  the 
ratio  of  crime  to  the  population  is  beyond  ques- 
tion owing  largely  to  the  increased  publication  of 
the  details  of  beastial  crimes.  These  realistic 
descriptions  constitute  the  suggestions  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  word  which  act  upon  the 
half  normal,  undeveloped  natures  of  the  multi- 
tudes. The  theory  of  suggestion  as  an  element 
in  criminal  activity  has  long  been  admitted  by 
all  students  of  crime  and  criminals." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  publication  of  crimes 
and  misdeeds  of  men  and  women  has  afforded 
the  public  a  knowledge  of  the  evils  existing  in 
our  social  system,  which  being  revolting  to  their 
sensibilities  has  resulted  in  corrective  measures. 
This  is  the  first  of  two  strong  arguments  against 
my  theory  which  I  will  answer  briefly.  The 
stories  of  crimes  and  misdeeds  are  devoured  by 
those  anxious  for  maudlin  sentiment  with  a 
consequent  depravity  in  their  natures,  natures 
which  in  the  first  i)lace  need  not  a  great  deal  to 
make  them  like  unto  their  mental  associates. 
One  who  has  an  ideal  thoroughly  set  in  his  mind 
to  investigate  evils  with  the  purpose  of  devising 
their  remedy  may  witness  them  without  moral 
injury,  but  the  indifferent  witness  them  with  the 
result  of  arousing  the  latent  evils  in  their  own 
natures.  A  physician  having  before  him  the 
desire  to  correct  the  ills  of  health  may  view  the 
nude  human  form  without  ill  suggestion;  the 
artist  with  the  ideal  of  portraying  perfection  in 
form  may  see  no  ill  in  what  to  the  unconcerned 
would  be  suggestive  and  productive  of  injury; 
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unscrupulous  press  agents.  Millions  have 
been  made  on  tlie  rise  and  fall  of  stock 
quotations  caused  by  newspaper  lies,  sent 
out  by  designing  reporters. 

Injustice. — We  condemn  as  against  jus- 
tice: 

(1)  The  practice  of  reporters  making 
detectives  and  spies  of  themselves  in  their 
endeavors  to  investigate  tlie  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  those  under  suspicion. 

Iloporters  should  not  enter  the  domain 
of  law  in  the  apprehension  of  criminals. 
They  should  not  become  a  detective  or 
sweating  agency  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing excitement  to  the  readers. 

No  suspect  should  have  his  hope  of  a 
just  liberty  foiled  tlirough  the  great 
prejudice  which  the  pulilic  has  formed 
against  him  because  of  the  press  verdict 

the  priest  in  tlie  confessional,  having  before  his 
mind  the  ideal  of  soul  perfection,  sees  no  ill  in 
the  narration  of  llic  immoral  conduct  of  another, 
but  with  the  purposeless  and  idcalless  onlooker 
any  of  these  afford  a  most  dangerous  source  of 
depraving  temptation.  A  sufficient  number  of 
learned,  honest  and  patriotic  lawyers,  jurists, 
•loctors,  and  ministers  and  editors  will  know  all 
that  is  necessary  to  know  of  the  baser  evils  of 
the  day  to  formulate  programs  for  their  improve- 
ment without  tlie  danger  of  opening  this  knowl- 
edge to  the  general  public.  Tiuir  conclusions 
and  statistical  sunmiaries  will  l>c  sufficient  to 
cryslalli/.4-  i>ul)lie  s<'nliment  to  tlie  proper  remedy 
without  tlie  piil»lieation  of  the  details. 

.\guin  it  is  said  that  those  who  do  not  fear  the 
I-aw,  who  do  not  fear  fio<l,  do  fear  puhlicity, 
hence  our  ol>ligution  to  piiljli>ih  the  .salacious 
delailH  of  the  mis«U'eds  of  moral  perverts — that 
ihry  would  fear  the  public  shame.  One  word 
will  vttle  this.  Tliat  individual  who  is  so 
devoi<l  of  any  enlightened  conscience  as  to 
niipo<l  neither  religious  s<'ntimeiit  nor  the  hand 
of  the  law,  most  f-ertainly  d(H«s  not  care  a  rap  for 
the  opinion  of  the  general  publi<',  and  as  for 
uncovering  any  mask  under  which  he  has  been 
living,  any  man  who  is  very  heavily  steeped  in 
virr  ii  known  as  such  to  his  own  ac<|iiaintances. 

The  iM.lice  of  this  city  of  Wicliila  recently 
Btop|N-d  the  Kimm-lt  Dalton  moving  picture 
•how  from  repnxluciiig  the  Dalton  raid  at 
Coffey ville,  and  they  ba.s<>d  their  action  on  the 
Kniund  that  the  pi<tures  are  of  a  kind  U>  impair 
the  niornU  of  Husceptible  youths.  Their  action 
wn.<  mmmende<i  by  our  pre.is,  while  our  news 
columns  were  jiictiiring  with  e<|ual  pi(|uancy  the 
details  of  the  crimes  an<l  mi»<leeds  of  the  day. 


slyly  couched  in  the  news  report,  even 
before  his  arrest. 

We  should  not  even  by  insinuation 
interpret  of  facts  our  conclusions,  unless  by 
signature  we  become  personally  responsible 
for  them.  Exposition,  explanation,  and 
interpretation  should  be  left  to  the  field 
of  the  expert  or  specialist  with  a  full 
consciousness  of  his  personal  responsibility. 

(2)  The  publication  of  the  rumors  and 
common  gossips  or  the  assumptions  of  a 
reporter  relative  to  a  suspect  pending  his 
arrest  or  the  final  culmination  of  his  trial. 
A  staff  of  reporters  is  not  a  detective 
agency,  and  the  right  of  a  suspect  to  a  fair 

Frederick  Peterson  in  Colliers  for  September 
1906  says,  "Investigation  seems  to  show  that 
the  circulation  of  the  newspaper  increases  the 
lower  it  descends  in  the  scale  of  immorality. 
These  newspapers  represent  in  the  domain  of 
culture  and  enlightenment  the  mob  spirit,  a  vast 
impersonal,  delirious,  anarchic,  degenerating 
force.  And  it  is  this  force  which,  acting  upon 
tiie  minds  of  the  masses,  sways  them  irresistibly 
in  its  own  direction,  making  chaos  where  there 
should  be  order,  familiarizing  them  with  crime, 
presenting  the  worst  features  of  human  life  for 
their  emulation,  and  imitation,  and  working 
insidiously  by  suggestion  to  induce  in  them 
noxious  thoughts  which  often  lead  to  harmful 
deeds." 

In  the  language  of  Wm.  Smithers,  of  the 
.\merican  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science:  "We  are  all  criminals;  we  must  say  none 
of  us  are  perfect.  There  is  a  world  of  savagery 
in  us  all,  underneath  the  veneer  of  civilization; 
that  is  why  we  should  abstain  from  saying 
vengeful  things  about  other  criminals.  It  calls 
up  the  savagery  within  us  and  incites  it  in  others. 
That  is  why  it  is  an  evil  thing  for  newspapers  to 
publish  the  details  of  crime:  it  ought  to  be 
proliibited  as  the  details  of  executions  are  pro- 
liil>ited  in  certain  states." 

The  elements  of  sympathy,  indignation,  terror 
and  awe  in  human  nature  are  played  upon  ijy 
the  pul)lishers  with  a  craze  for  circulation.  As 
morbid  reading  makes  circulation  and  circula- 
t  ion  makes  advertising,  the  life  blood  of  today 's 
newspaper  comes  in  a  great  measure  from 
inorliidity.  Divided,  we  are  compelled  to  do  it, 
or  our  competitor  will  reap  the  harvest.  United 
upon  a  common  ideal  of  new.si)ai)er  ethics,  the 
pul)lic  can  discriminate,  and  they  will  enable  us 
to  thrive,  and  honor  us  for  our  ideals,  whilst 
otiierwise  ere  long  the  hand  of  the  law  will 
cnisli  our  abuses  and  witli  tiic  crushing  take 
many  of  our  essential  liberties, 
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and  impartial  trial  is  often  confounded  l)y  a 
reporter's  practice  of  printing  every  ill- 
founded  rumor  of  which  he  gets  wind. 

Indecencies. — Classification:  for  the  sake 
of  clearness  and  order  crimes  with  which 
we  will  be  concerned  may  be  divided  into 
those  which  offend  against  the  Public 
Trust  (such  as  bribery,  defalcation  or 
embezzlement  by  a  public  official);  those 
which  offend  against  Private  Institutions 
or  Emploi'ERS  (which  are  also  often  defalca- 
tions and  betrayals  of  confidence);  and 
crimes  which  offend  against  Private 
Morality  most  often  centering  around  the 
family  relation. 

(1)  In  dealing  with  the  suspicions 
against  Public  Officials  or  trustees  we 
urge  that  Only  Facts  put  in  their  True 
Relation  and  records  be  used  in  the  news 
reports. 

No  presumption  or  conclusion  of  the 
reporter  should  be  allowed  to  enter,  even 
though  it  has  all  the  elements  of  a  correct 
conclusion. 

Conclusions  and  presumptions  should 
be  placed  in  interviews  with  the  identity 
of  their  author  easily  apparent. 

If  an  editor  desires  to  draw  a  conclusion 
on  the  case  let  him  sign  it.  Do  not  hide 
behind  the  impersonality  of  the  paper  with 
your  personal  opinions. 

(2)  In  dealing  with  the  suspicions 
against  agents  of  private  institutions  facts 
alone  put  in  their  true  relation  should 
again  be  used. 

But  in  this  class  of  stories  suspicions  and 
conclusions  should  be  confined  to  those  of 
the  parties  directly  interested,  and  no 
statement  of  one  party  to  the  affair  re- 
flecting upon  another  should  be  published 
without  at  the  same  time  publishing  a 
statement  of  the  accused  relative  thereto. 

The  comment  of  those  not  directly  in- 
volved should  not  be  published  previous  to 
the  arrest  or  pending  the  trial. 

(3)  In  dealing  with  the  offenses  against 
private  morality  we  should  refuse  to  print 
any  record  of  the  matter,  however  true, 
until  the  warrant  has  been  filed  or  the 
arrest  made,  and  even  then  our  report 
should  contain  only  an  epitome  of  the 
charges  by  the  plaintiff  and  the  answers  by 
the  defendant,  preferably  secured  from 
their  respective  attorneys. 


No  society  gossips  or  scandals,  however 
true,  shoidd  ever  be  published  concerning 
such  cases. 

However  prominent  the  principals,  of- 
fenses against  private  morality  shoidd 
never  receive  first  page  position  and  their 
details  should  be  eliminated  as  much  as 
possible. 

Certain  crimes  against  private  morality 
which  are  revolting  to  our  finer  sensibilities 
should  be  ignored  entirely;  however,  in 
the  event  of  their  having  become  public 
with  harmful  exaggerations  we  may  make 
an  elementary  statement,  couched  in  the 
least  suggestive  laguage. 

In  no  case  should  the  reckless  daring  of 
the  suspect  be  lionized. 

(4)  Except  when  the  suspect  has  es- 
caped his  picture  should  never  be  printed. 

For  the  Editor 
Views 

Definition. — Views  are  the  impressions, 
beliefs,  or  opinions  which  are  published  in  a 
paper,  whether  from  the  editorial  staffs 
of  the  same,  outside  contributors  or  secured 
interviews. 

A  Distinction. — We  hold  that  whenever  a 
publication  confines  the  bulk  of  its  views 
to  any  particular  line  of  thought,  class  of 
views,  or  side  of  a  mooted  question,  it 
becomes  to  that  extent  a  class  publication, 
and  inasmuch  ceases  to  be  a  ne^  spaper. 

An  Explanation.- — ^You  will  note  by  our 
definition  of  news  that  it  is  the  impartial 
portrayal  of  the  decent  activities  of  mind, 
men  and  matter.  This  definition  applied 
to  class  publications  would  be  changed  by 
replacing  the  word  Impartial  with  the 
word  Partial. 

In  this  section  we  will  deal  with  Im- 
partiality in  the  presentation  of  the 
decent  activities  of  the  mind  of  the  com- 
munity— with  the  views  or  editorial  policy 
of  a  paper. 

Responsibility.— ^Xhereas  a  view  or  con- 
clusion is  the  product  of  some  mind  or 
minds,  and  whereas  the  value  and  signifi- 
cance of  a  view  is  dependent  upon  the 
known  merit  of  its  autlior  or  authors,  the 
reader  is  entitled  and  has  the  right  to 
know  the  personal  identity  of  the  author, 
whether  by  the  signature  in  a  communica- 
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tion,  the  statement  of  the  reporter  in  an 
interview  or  the  caption  in  a  special  article 
and  the  paper  as  such  should  in  no  wise 
become  an  advocate.* 

»  ExjJattation  and  Argument. — In  presenting 
the  iKli\  itifs  of  men  and  matter  we  should  have 
rejrard  for  truth,  regard  for  justice,  regard  for  de- 
cfiiey,  while  in  the  presentation  of  the  activities 
of  mind  we  should  have  regard  for  fairness,  for 
imj)artiality — ours  is  a  mission  of  presentation 
ralhrr  than  one  of  formation.  If  a  puljlication 
is  a  newspaiHT  this  fact  should  be  stated  in  a 
c-onsj>icuous  place;  if  a  class  publication  it  should 
state  the  line  of  thought  it  pretends  to  portray 
or  defend. 

There  are  a  numl>er  of  reasons  for  impartiality 
in  i)resenting  views,  and  its  consequent  absence 
of  an  editorial  policy  for  News  papers.  Facts 
mast  Ijc  the  foundation  for  all  opinion.  In 
MKial  ofoiiomics  some  agency  must  have  the 
exclusive  duty  of  providing  the  facts  in  their 
true  relation.  In  the  fitness  of  things  this  is  the 
duty  of  the  news  press. 

It  is  not  prol)al>le  that  facts  would  all  be 
printed  in  their  true  relation  if  their  portrayers 
jKissi'ssed  motives  for  i)la<ing  them  in  an  untrue 
n-lalion.  Few  men  would  lie  outright,  but  to 
.su-slain  their  own  views  many  men  will  convey 
an  untruth  by  juggled  arrangement  of  the  rela- 
tion of  facts. 

The  pres<>ncc  in  our  country  of  a  press  de- 
voted to  the  presentation  of  facts  in  their  true 
relation  is  vitally  essential  to  our  political, 
I'l-onomic,  .social  and  moral  welfare.  Hence 
when  the  iiitru.si(jn  of  any  notice  would  tend  to 
generally  disturb  the  presentation  of  facts  in 
their  true  relation,  we  should  re])e!l  the  motive. 

To  sustain  our  jK-rsonal  views,  the  views  of 
our  advertisers,  those  of  our  political  and 
fmaricial  frieiuls,  has  often  Ikm-u  the  motive 
whirii  disturlH-d  our  jjroper  presentation  of  facts 
and  views  in  their  true  relation.  Tiiis  motive 
may  Ik:  cidhd  the  editorial  policy.  If  we  did 
not  liuv<>  an  editorial  i>oli<'y  to  sustain,  large 
advertising,  fituincial,  political,  and  social 
iiitrTest-s  to  MU.stain,  we  wouhl  cease  to  have  a 
(M-rion.s  motive  for  distorting  the  true  relation  of 
factx  niid  the  fre<'  relation  of  views. 

Without  gun|Miwder  that  is  dry,  armies  cannot 
win. 

Without  truth  of  fact  unencumbered  by  the 
falM?  inipre.Hiion  of  untrue  relations,  social, 
cronomic  and  moral  enlightemncnl  must  come 
to  n  ilend  <itandHtill.  Other  things  are  needed, 
it  in  true,  such  as  correct  principles,  but  a  first 
.-.•i-iilinl  it  facts,  profM'rIy  related.  This  is  the 
'1,1  iiii;  cif  the  news  pre.is — to  .secure  it,  let  us 
n  .1,1  to  have  editorial  policies  fcjr  the  news  press 
and  demand  that  if  a  publisher  wishes  to  run 


Ii^fluence  (editorial). — We  should  avoid 
permitting  large  institutions  or  persons  to 
own  stock  in  or  make  loans  to  our  publish- 
ing business  if  we  have  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  that  their  interests  would  be 

a  partisan,  or  class  organ,  that  he  state  the  party 
or  class  of  thought  he  pretends  to  defend,  in  a 
conspicuous  place,  that  the  reader  may  season 
his  statements  of  fact  and  opinion  with  the  motive 
which  would  underlie  their  presentation.  We 
haven't  the  slightest  objection  to  an  editor 
running  a  partisan  paper  but  he  should  make  his 
partisanship  known. 

The  elimination  of  the  editorial  policy  would 
turn  our  attention  to  the  views  of  our  community. 
In  a  government  by  the  people  a  prime  essential 
is  a  free  press.  If  the  people  have  a  free  press 
and  no  ideas  that  essential  becomes  worthless. 
If  you  accustom  the  people  to  the  habit  of  turn- 
ing to  the  press  for  their  ideas  it  soon  becomes  a 
government  by  the  press,  and  of  course  for  those 
who  control  the  press. 

If  we  permit  our  publishing  institutions  the 
privilege  of  having  editorial  opinions,  our  ad- 
vertisers who  control  so  much  of  our  incomes  will 
control  our  columns,  and  business  is  the  least 
competent  to  create  public  opinion  upon  a  public 
question,  for  it  has  become  so  habituated  to 
measuring  everything  by  its  profit  earning 
capacity  that  it  can  seldom  consider  a  proposition 
except  through  the  lens  of  its  own  special 
interest.  And  too  often  our  advertisers  and 
financial  backers  do  demand  this  privilege, 
cautiously,  'tis  true,  but  nevertheless  firmly. 

Strong  editors  have  battled  against  this 
tendency  for  years  but  the  people  on  the  outside 
cannot  appreciate  what  a  decided  stand  other- 
wise really  good  and  worthy  men  will  take 
against  an  editor  who  is  also  good  and  worthy, 
because  he  docs  not  agree  with  them  upon  public 
questions  and  men. 

We  boast  of  a  free  press — the  most  vigorous 
censorship  in  the  world  is  the  censorship  which 
the  business  of  the  large  advertisers  have  over 
our  columns. 

A  lawyer  would  be  disbarred  if  he  contracted 
to  sell  his  knowledge  of  law  to  one  client  and  at 
the  same  time  accei)tcd  a  fee  from  the  second 
party  to  the  case.  A  newspaj)er  in  its  analysis 
is  a  contract  of  an  editor  to  sell  his  knowledge  of 
his  field  to  his  sub.scribcrs;  and  his  acceptance  of 
a  fee  by  any  one  whose  interests  are  affected  by 
the  presentation  of  such  knowledge  is  a  contr.a- 
diction  of  his  obligation,  with  the  result  that  the 
client  with  the  largest  fee  gets  the  best  of  his 
service. 

Such  a  practice  would  disbar  a  lawyer  and 
the  same  principle  of  fair  play  which  it  violates 
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seriously  affected  by  any  other  than  a  true 
presentation  of  all  news  and  a  free  willing- 
ness to  present  every  possible  point  of 
view  under  signature  or  interview. 

in  law  it  violates  in  the  case  of  the  editor.  We 
should  either  run  an  advertising  paper  and 
acknowledge  that  our  viewpoint  is  that  of  the 
advertisers  or  we  should  run  a  newspaper  and 
make  good  our  contract  with  our  subscribers. 

If  we  run  a  newspaper  and  receive  the  bulk 
of  our  income  from  our  advertisers  our  success 
becomes  vitally  dependent  upon  that  of  the  big 
advertiser  and  we  voice  what  suits  his  interests 
to  increase  our  income.  Now  when  the  interests 
of  the  advertiser  and  the  readers  are  in  harmony, 
no  mischief  is  done,  but  when  they  conflict  is 
where  the  wedge  begins  to  enter  into  the  viola- 
tion of  our  contracts  with  the  reader. 

Charles  Russell  says:  "No  newspaper  of 
standing  would  venture  to  print  any  matter 
condemned  by  business,  nor  fail  to  print  any 
matter,  though  sometimes  very  ill-founded,  that 
business  required  to  have  printed." 

Realizing  that  winning  patronage  and  ex- 
ploiting one's  convictions  of  conscience  do  not 
mix  with  success,  let  us  publish  papers  without 
a  partisan  or  editorial  policy,  but  extending 
every  possible  latitude  and  encom^agement  to  all 
classes  of  people  to  voice  all  decent  opinions. 

Let  us  not  formulate  legislation,  conduct 
campaigns  for  public  men  or  measures  or 
organize  movements. 

Business  will  entertain  a  desire  (to  which  it 
knows  the  sensitive  editor  will  respond)  for  a 
sentiment  which,  were  they  made  personally 
responsible,  they  would  not  permit  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

The  night  riders  of  Kentucky  will  do  when 
their  identity  is  unknown  that  which  their  own 
sense  of  shame  would  forbid  were  it  otherwise. 

Some  tell  us  that  we  should  stand  for  the 
right  of  the  masses  even  though  it  does  oppose 
the  interests  of  om*  greatest  patrons.  They  say 
that  heroes  and  patriots  sacrificed  wealth  and 
honor  for  truth  and  justice.  This  is  not  gener- 
ally true.  At  best  they  sacrificed  but  the  op- 
portunities for  wealth  and  honor.  Power, 
wealth  and  fame  never  tasted  cannot  be  a 
sacrifice. 

But  the  metropolitan  publisher  of  today, 
with  his  millions  invested,  with  his  years  of  toil 
invested,  with  his  thousands  borrowed  upon  a 
business  worth  based  on  its  earning  capacity, 
with  his  daily  expense  bill  running  into  the 
thousands,  with  financial,  social  and  political 
bankruptcy  staring  him  in  the  face  whenever  he 
contemplates  a  policy  of  justice  to,  or  sympathy 
for  the  unorganized  masses,  upon  a  matter  which 


Influence  (reportorial) . — No  reporter 
should  be  retained  who  accepts  any  cour- 
tesies, unusual  favors,  opportunities  for 
self  gain,  or  side  employment  from  any 
factors  whose  interests  would  be  affected 

goes  contrary  to  the  interests  of  his  big  business 
patrons,  is  tempting  a  sacrifice  of  that  which  he 
has  already  tasted,  wealth,  power  and  fame, 
and  though  such  a  course  would  not  lead  to  the 
guillotine,  it  would  practically  lead  to  a  repudia- 
tion of  his  debts,  which  would  in  itself  be  a  moral 
crime,  for  self  preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature. 

If  you  can't  drink  whiskey  without  getting 
drunk  don't  drink  it  at  all.  If  your  paper  as  an 
impersonal  institution  can't  express  an  opinion 
from  your  free  and  enlightened  conscience, 
don't  express  one  at  all.  Make  it  a  business 
institution  dealing  in  the  news  and  opinions  of 
others. 

There  is  another  and  quite  as  powerful  reason. 
No  man  knows  nor  understands  all  things.  No 
staff  of  news  editors  are  competent  to  pass  upon 
all  questions  of  public  interest.  To  enlighten 
the  public  upon  mooted  questions,  seciu"e  the 
expressions  of  specialists,  and  make  them  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  same. 

We  do  not  have  the  sluggard  to  fear,  it  is  the 
eminently  respectable  business  and  professional 
men  who  through  subtle  suggestion,  conscious 
of  the  power  they  hold  over  our  welfare,  compel 
us  to  echo  the  ideas  which  are  theirs.  Men  of 
affairs  expect  and  get  special  favors,  and  the 
corrupt  politician  is  maintained  in  power 
through  the  exchange  of  these  favors,  as  business 
men  need  favors  of  the  legislature  also. 

No  better  evidence  of  the  decline  of  the  value 
of  our  press  opinions  can  be  found  than  many 
recent  cases  where  city  elections  have  been 
carried  against  the  united  opinion  of  the  press. 
Press  freedom  like  personal  freedom  is  good,  but 
its  permanence  like  that  of  the  latter  is  only 
secured  by  good  moral  self-control,  hence  the 
necessity  of  an  organized  code  of  ethics.  Our 
great  dailies  are  great  impersonal  machines — 
adjuncts  of  the  business  and  political  world. 
Reenter  the  personality  by  extensive  interviews 
requiring  all  opinion  of  the  staff  to  be  identified 
by  the  author.  A  man  so  far  away  from  us  as 
Tolstoy,  who  is  a  keen  observer  of  affairs,  tells  us 
there  exists  in  this  country  a  so-called  free  press, 
but  it  is  only  apparent,  for  the  whole  press  is 
controlled  by  wealthy  persons  admitting  of  no 
advancement  for  the  plainest  people. 

Let  opinions  be  as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe. 
Jefferson  tells  us  that  truth  is  great  and  will 
prevail  if  left  to  herself,  she  is  the  proper  and 
sufficient  antagonist  of  error,  and  has  nothing  to 
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by  the  manner  in  which  his  reports  are 
made.* 

Deception. — We  should  not  allow  the 
presumed  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
interviewed  that  we  are  newspaper  men  to 
ptriuit  us  to  quote  them  without  their  ex- 
plicit permission,  but  where  such  knowledge 
is  certain  we  insist  upon  our  right  to  print 
the  views  unless  directly  forbidden. 

Faiih  with  Interviewed. — An  interview  or 
statement  should   not   be   displayed  pre- 

fear  from  the  conflict  unless  by  Human  In- 
TKKPosiTioN  disarmed  of  her  natural  weapons 
— free  argument  and  debate;  errors  ceasing 
to  be  dangerous  when  it  is  permitted  freely  to 
contradict  them.  The  theory  of  a  free  press 
demands  tlie  liberty  to  know  and  to  utter  ac- 
cording to  conscience,  and  it  should  be  our  duty 
to  restrict  that  utterance  to  the  conscience.  We 
have  a  free  will  to  do  good  or  evil;  if  we  do  not  do 
good  a  power  greater  than  ourselves  will  destroy 
thi.s  freedom  and  its  possessor. 

My  projM»sal  that  every  view  have  the  per- 
sfjnal  identity  of  its  owner  apparent  and  that  the 
pajK'r  as  an  institution  should  not  pretend  to 
have  that  which  no  imjMjrsonal  thing  could  have 
— views,  em]>hasis,  responsibility  and  imparti- 
ality in  presenting  the  activities  of  mind. 

"There  is  a  tendency,"  says  John  J.  Hamilton, 
"always  for  existing  institutions,  good  and  bad, 
to  own  the  press  and  control  its  utterances. 
New  ideas,  valuable  as  well  as  visionary,  have 
difli<ulty  in  getting  a  hearing;  yet  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  society  that  they  have  free  vent — the 
valuable  ones  so  that  they  may  be  adopted  and 


vious  to  its  publication  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  author. 

Bounds  of  Publicity. — A  man 's  name  and 
portrait  are  his  private  property  and  the 
point  where  they  cease  to  be  private  and 
become  public  should  be  defined  for  our 
association. 

the  visionary  ones  so  that  they  may  find  ex- 
pression and  lose  their  explosive  force. 

As  generations  are  added  to  the  history  of 
newspaper  making  we  must  at  times  rescue  our 
freedom  of  exiiression  from  the  subtle  encroach- 
ments of  the  power  of  wealth,  of  law,  of  finance 
and  of  commerce.  You  may  say  that  such  a 
practice  as  I  would  make  common  to  the  news- 
papers, would  make  the  expression,  public 
opinion,  a  synonym  for  chaos.  Well,  let  us 
abhor  a  crystallized  public  opinion  for  is  not  such 
a  condition  an  evidence  of  intellectual  stupidity. 
Let  the  news  press  be  the  battle  ground,  the 
arena,  of  the  ideas  of  the  people,  leaving  to  the 
class  publications  the  work  of  proclaiming  or 
defending  any  particular  set  of  ideas. 

^  Note. — The  larger  perspective  and  experi- 
ence of  men  of  affairs  would  make  of  them  a 
wiser  influence  upon  the  policy  of  a  paper  were 
it  not  that  their  own  interests  so  often  run 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  great  unorganized 
masses.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  intelligence  with 
the  masses — we  admit  in  general  the  superior 
wisdom  of  great  industrial,  financial  and  com- 
mercial giants  who  have  come  from  the  giound 
up,  but  deny  their  proper  interest  and  sympathy 
as  a  potent  factor  in  moulding  the  policy  of  a 
paper. 


Declaration  of  Principles  and  Code  of  Practice 

Adopted  by  the  Missouri  Press  Association  at  Columbia,  Missouri,  May  27,  1921 


PuKAMULE 

In  .Xincrica,  where  the  stability  of  the 
js'«»vcniincnt  rests  upon  the  apjjroval  of 
tlie  |»c<)ple,  it  is  cs.sential  that  newspapers, 
the  luediiim  through  which  the  jjcoplc 
draw  their  iiifurnuttiou.  be  developed  to  a 
hinh  point  of  <'Hi(icncy,  stability,  iin])arti- 
nlity  and  integrity.  The  future  of  the 
republic  depends  on  the  maiiit<-nancc  of  a 
high  standard  among  Journalists.  Such  a 
.stand. ird  caiuiol  be  maintained  unless 
the  motives  and  conduct  of  the  members 
t>f  our  profe.ssion  are  such  as  merit  ap- 
proval and  confidence. 


The  profession  of  Journalism  is  entitled 
to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  other  learned 
professions  and  is,  far  more  than  any  other, 
interwoven  with  the  lines  of  public  service. 
The  Journalist  can  not  consider  this  pro- 
f(\ssion  rightly  unless  he  recognizes  his 
ol  (ligation  to  the  public.  A  newspaper 
does  not  belong  solely  to  its  owner  and  is 
not  fulfilling  its  highest  functions  if  de- 
voted selfishly.  Therefore  the  Missouri 
Press  Association  presents  the  following 
principles  as  a  general  guide,  not  as  a  set 
form  of  rules,  for  the  practice  of  Jour- 
nalism. 


Creed  of  the  Industrial  Press 
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Editorial 

We  declare  as  a  fundamental  princii)le 
that  Truth  is  the  l)asis  of  all  correct  Jour- 
nalism. To  go  beyond  the  truth,  either  in 
headline  or  text,  is  subversive  of  good 
Journalism.  To  suppress  the  truth,  when 
it  properly  belongs  to  the  public,  is  a 
betrayal  of  public  faith. 

Editorial  comment  should  always  be 
fair  and  just  and  not  controlled  by  business 
or  political  expediency.  Nothing  should 
be  printed  editorially  which  the  writer  will 
not  readily  acknowledge  as  his  own  in 
public. 

Control  of  news  or  comment  for  business 
considerations  is  not  worthy  of  a  news- 
paper. The  news  should  be  covered, 
written  and  interpreted  wholly  and  at  all 
times  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  Ad- 
vertisers have  no  claim  on  newspaper 
favor  except  in  their  capacity  as  readers 
and  as  members  of  the  community. 

No  person  who  controls  the  policy  of  a 
newspaper  should  at  the  same  time  hold 
office  or  have  affiliations,  the  duties  of 
which  conflict  with  the  public  service 
that  his  newspaper  should  render. 

Advertising 
It  is  not  good  ethics  nor  good  business 
to  accept  advertisements  that  are  dishonest, 
deceptive  or  misleading.  Concerns  or 
individuals  who  want  to  use  your  columns 
to  sell  questionable  stocks  or  anything 
else  which  promises  great  returns  for 
small  investment  should  always  be  in- 
vestigated. Our  readers  should  be  pro- 
tected from  advertising  sharks.  Rates 
should  be  fixed  at  a  figure  which  will  yield 
a    profit     and    never    cut.     The    reader 


deserves  a  square  deal  and  the  advertiser 
the  same  kind  of  treatment. 

Advertising  disguised  as  news  or  edi- 
torial should  not  be  accepted.  Political 
advertising  especially  should  show  at  a 
glance  that  it  is  advertising.  It  is  just  as 
bad  to  be  bribed  by  the  promise  of  political 
patronage  as  to  be  bribed  by  political  cash. 

To  tear  do\\Ti  a  competitor  in  order  to 
build  up  one's  self  is  not  good  business,  nor 
is  it  ethical.  Newspaper  controversies 
should  never  enter  newspaper  columns. 
Good  business  demands  the  same  treatment 
to  a  competitor  that  one  would  like  for  a 
competitor  to  give  to  one's  self.  Create 
new  business  rather  than  try  to  take  away 
that  of  another. 

Advertising  §hould  never  be  demanded 
from  a  customer  simply  because  he  has 
given  it  to  another  paper.  Merit,  product 
and  service  should  be  the  standard. 

Subscription 
The  claiming  of  more  subscribers  than 
are  actually  on  the  paid  list  in  order  to 
secure  larger  advertising  prices  is  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses.  The  ad- 
vertiser is  entitled  to  know  just  what  he  is 
getting  for  his  money,  just  what  the  news- 
paper is  selling  to  him.  Subscription  lists 
made  up  at  nominal  prices  or  secured  by 
means  of  premiums  or  contests  are  to  be 
strictly  avoided. 


OUR  CODE: 

In  every  line  of  journalistic  endeavor  we 
recognize  and  proclaim  our  obligation  to  the 
public,  our  duty  to  regard  always  the  truth, 
to  deal  justly  and  walk  hinnbly  before  the 
gospel  of  unselfish  service. 


Creed  of  the  Industrial  Press 

Adopted  by  the  Federation  of  Trade  Press  Associations  in  1913 


1.  We  believe  the  basic  principle  on 
which  every  trade  paper  should  build  is 
Service — service  to  readers  and  service 
to  advertisers,  in  a  way  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  general  public. 

2.  We  believe  in  Truth  as  applied  to 
editorial,  news,  and  advertising  columns. 


3.  We  believe  in  the  utmost  frankness 
regarding  circulation. 

4.  We  believe  the  highest  efficiency  of 
the  business  press  of  America  can  be 
secured  through  Circulations  of  Quauty 
rather  than  of  Quantity — the  character, 
and  not  mere  numbers,  should  be  the  cri- 
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terion  by  which  the  vahie  of  a  publication 
should  be  judged. 

5.  'NVe  believe  in  cooperation  witli  all 
tlu.se  moveuK-nts  in  the  advertising, 
jjrinting.  publishing,  and  merchandising 
fii'Uls  which  make  for  business  and  social 
Ix'tterment. 

6.  We  believe  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  manufacturers,  the  business  press,  and 
consumers  can  be  advanced  through  a 
greater  interchange  of  facts  regarding 
merchandise  and  merchandising,  and  to 
this  end  invite  cooperation  by  manufac- 
turers and  consumers. 

7.  We  believe  that  the  logical  medium 
to  carry  the  message  of  the  manufacturer 
directly  to  the  distributor  and  the  user  is 
the  business  press. 

8.  We  believe  that  while  uumy  advertis- 


ing campaigns  may  profitably  employ 
newspapers,  magazines,  outdoor  displays, 
etc.,  no  well-rounded  campaign  seeking  to 
interest  the  consumer  or  user  is  complete 
without  the  business  press. 

9.  We  believe  in  cooperation  with  all 
interests  which  are  engaged  in  creative 
advertising  work. 

10.  We  believe  that  business  papers  can 
best  serve  their  trades,  industries,  or 
professions  by  being  leaders  of  thought;  by 
keeping  their  editorial  columns  independent 
of  the  counting-room,  unbiased  and  una- 
fraid; by  keeping  their  news  columns  free 
from  paid  reading  notices  and  puffery  of  all 
kinds;  by  refusing  to  print  any  advertise- 
ment which  is  misleading  or  which  does  not 
measure  up  to  the  highest  standards  of 
business  integrity. 


Standards  of  Practice 

Adopted  by  American  Business 

The  publisher  of  a  business  paper  should 
dedicate  his  best  efforts  to  the  cause  of 
business  and  social  service,  and  to  this  end 
should  i)h'dge  hiuiself : 

Fir.ii:  To  consider  first  the  interests  of  the 
subscriber. 

Second:  To  subscribe  to  and  work  for 
truth  and  honesty  in  all  dejnirtnients. 

Third:  To  ciiiniiuite.  so  far  as  jjossible,  his 
personal  o|)inions  from  his  news  colunms, 
but  to  be  a  leader  of  thought  in  his  editorial 
columns  and  to  nuike  his  criticisms  con- 
slriK'tivc. 

Fourth:  To  refuse  to  publish  puffs,  free 
rcu<ling  notices,  or  paid  write-ups;  to  keep 
his  n-ading  columns  indei)endent  of  ad- 
vertising <'onsid«'ralions,  and  to  measure 
all  news  by  this  standard:  "Is  it  real 
news?" 


for  Business  Papers 

Papers,  Incorporated,  in  1916 

Fifth:  To  decline  any  advertisement 
which  has  a  tendency  to  mislead  or  which 
does  not  confirm  to  business  integrity. 

Sixth:  To  solicit  subscriptions  and  ad- 
vertising solely  on  the  merits  of  the  publica- 
tion. 

Seventh:  To  supply  advertisers  with  full 
information  regarding  character  and  ex- 
tent of  circidation,  including  detailed  cir- 
culation statements,  subject  to  proper  and 
authentic  verification. 

Eighth:  To  cooperate  with  all  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  engaged  in  creative 
advertising  work. 

Ninth:  To  avoid  unfair  competition. 

Tenth:  To  determine  what  is  the  highest 
and  largest  function  of  the  field  which  he 
serves,  and  then  to  strive  in  every  legiti- 
mate way  to  promote  that  function. 


Standards  of  Editorial  Practice 

A«lo|)lc«l  hy  tlu"  KdilorinI  (.'oiifircncc  of  tlic  New  York  Business  Publishers  A.ssociation,  June  17, 1921 

'Ilir  editor  of  a  business  paj.er  should  public    service,    and    to    this    end    should 

dedicate  his   best  effort-S   to   the  advance-  i)lc(lge  himself: 
tnent    of    the    industry    which    his    jjajx-r 

reprcsent-s  in  all  ways  consistent  with  the  1.  To  consider  first  the  interests  of  the 

public  welfare,  jus  well  as  to  measures  of  subscriber. 


Standards  of  Practice 
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2.  To  work  for  trutli  and  honesty  in  all 
departments  of  his  paper. 

3.  To  publish  in  an  impartial  way,  free 
from  personal  opinion,  the  news  of  the 
industry  in  which  the  paper  circidates. 

4.  To  disregard  advertising  considera- 
tions in  the  editorial  conduct  of  his  paper. 

5.  To  be  a  leader  of  thought  in  his 
editorial  columns  and  to  make  his  criticisms 
constructive,  with  the  object  of  bringing  his 


industry  to  higher  levels  of  thouglit  and 
practice  and  to  a  greater  measure  of  public 
service. 

6.  To  support  in  his  columns  such 
worthy  measures  of  public  interest  as  their 
importance  justifies  and  the  space  available 
permits. 

7.  To  give  proper  credit  for  articles 
taken  from  other  publications,  and  to  avoid 
unfair  practices  in  competition  with  them. 


Standards  of  Practice  of  the  British  Association  of  Trade  and 
Technical  Journals^ 


Every  trade  or  technical  journal  should 
be  a  live  newspaper,  vigorously  promoting 
the  business  interests  of  its  readers  and 
its  advertisers. 

Every  business  paper  must  justify  its 
existence  by  the  quality  of  its  news  and 
technical  service. 

Frankness  and  independence  should 
dominate  our  editorial  pages;  all  articles, 
or  reviews  or  contributions  which  are  not 
strictly  justified  by  their  interest  and  value 
to  readers,  and  all  paid  and  conditional 
notices,  should  be  rigidly  excluded. 

All  circulation  statements  should  be 
honest,  and  quality  of  circulation  and 
editorial  character  should  be  the  leading 
criteria  of  value. 


Honesty  should  dominate  our  advertis- 
ing pages;  in  justice  to  readers  and  fair 
trading  advertisers,  all  announcements  of  d 
doubtful  or  misleading  character  should  be 
excluded. 

Advertising  space  should  be  bought  and 
sold  on  preciselj'  the  same  basis  as  other 
commodities,  i.e.  on  value  for  money. 

Cooperation  is  desirable  with  all  interests 
which  are  concerned  with  the  extension  of 
business  publicity,  and  with  improving  its 
power  and  efficiency. 

By  pledging  ourselves  to  these  principles 
we  are  adopting  a  standard  which  is  good, 
which  is  dignified,  which  is  lasting.  We 
are  giving  to  our  public  the  best  pos- 
sible  assurance   of    honest    and    eflFective 


'Reprinted  from  Printers'  Ink,  May  30,  1918.       service. 


The  Code  of  Ethics  for  Accountants 

Adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants  in  1916 


1.  A  firm  or  partnership,  all  the  in- 
dividual members  of  which  are  members 
of  the  Institute  (or  in  part  members  and  in 
part  associates,  provided  all  the  members 
of  the  firm  are  either  members  or  associ- 
ates), may  describe  itself  as  "Members 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants," 
but  a  firm  or  partnership,  all  the  individual 
members  of  which  are  not  members  of  the 
Institute  (or  in  part  members  and  in  part 
associates),  or  an  individual  practising 
under  a  style  denoting  a  partnership  when 
in  fact  there  be  no  partner  or  partners,  or  a 
corporation  or  an  individual  or  individuals 


practising  under  a  style  denoting  a  cor- 
porate organization,  shall  not  use  the 
designation,  "Members  (or  Associates)  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Accountants." 

2.  The  preparation  and  certification  of 
exhibits,  statements,  schedules  or  other 
forms  of  accountancy  work,  containing  an 
essential  misstatement  of  fact  or  omission 
therefrom  of  such  a  fact  as  would  amount  to 
an  essential  misstatement,  or  a  failure  to 
put  prospective  investors  on  notice  in 
respect  of  an  essential  or  material  fact  not 
specifically  sho\Mi  in  the  balance-sheet 
itself,  shall  be  ipso  facto  cause  for  expulsion 
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or  for  such  other  discipline  as  the  Council 
may  impose  upon  proper  presentation  of 
proof  that  such  misstatement  was  either 
wilful  or  the  result  of  such  gross  negligence 
as  to  be  inexcusable. 

3.  No  member  shall  allow  any  person  to 
practise  in  his  name  as  a  public  accountant 
who  is  not  member  of  tlie  Institute  or  in 
partnership  with  him  or  in  his  employ  on  a 
salary. 

4.  No  member  shall  directly  or  indi- 
rectly alhnv  or  agree  to  allow  a  commission, 
brokerage  or  otlier  participation  by  tlie 
laity  in  the  fees  or  profits  of  his  professional 
work;  nor  shall  he  accept  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  the  laity  any  commission, 
brokerage  or  other  participation  for  pro- 
fessional or  commercial  business  turned 
over  to  others  as  an  incident  of  his  service 
to  clients. 

5.  Xo  meinlHT  shall  engage  in  any  busi- 
ness or  o<-cuj)ation  conjointly  with  that  of  a 
public  accountant,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Executive  Committee  or  of  the  Council 
is  incompatible  or  inconsistent  therewith. 

C.  No  meml)er  shall  certify  to  any  ac- 
counts, exliibits,  statements,  schedules  or 
other  forms  of  accountancy  work  which 
have  not  been  verified  entirely  under  the 
supervision  of  liiiiLscIf,  a  member  of  liis 
firm,  one  of  his  staff,  a  member  of  this 
institute  or  a  meml)er  of  a  similar  associa- 
tion of  g<»od  standing  in  f<jreign  countries 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Council. 


7.  No  member  shall  take  part  in  any  ef- 
fort to  secure  the  enactment  or  amendment 
of  any  state  or  federal  law  or  of  any  regu- 
lation of  any  governmental  or  civic  body, 
affecting  the  practice  of  the  profession, 
without  giving  immediate  notice  thereof  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Institute,  who  in  turn 
shall  at  once  advise  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee or  the  Council. 

8.  No  member  shall  directly  or  indi- 
rectly solicit  the  clients  or  encroach  upon 
the  business  of  another  member,  but  it  is 
the  right  of  any  member  to  give  proper 
service  and  advice  to  those  asking  such 
service  or  advice. 

9.  For  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years 
after  notice  by  the  Committee  on  Ethical 
Publicity  no  member  or  associate  shall  be 
permitted  to  distribute  circulars  or  other 
instruments  of  publicity  without  the  con- 
sent and  approval  of  said  committee. 

10.  No  member  shall  directly  or  indi- 
rectly offer  employment  to  an  employe  of  a 
fellow'  member  without  first  informing  said 
fellow  member  of  his  intent.  This  rule 
shall  not  be  construed  so  as  to  inhibit 
negotiations  with  anyone  who  of  his  owti 
initiative  or  in  response  to  public  advertise- 
ment shall  apply  to  a  member  for  employ- 
ment. 

1 1 .  No  member  shall  render  professional 
service,  the  anticipated  fee  for  which  shall 
be  contingent  upon  his  findings  and  results 
thereof. 


Canons  of  Commercial  Ethics 

Adopted  liy  the  National  Association  of  Credit  Men 


Canon  No.  i.  -  It  is  impr(>j)er  for  a 
bii.siiiess  man  tn  i)articipate  with  a  lawyer 
in  the  doing  of  an  act  tluit  wcjuld  be  im- 
projxT  and  unprofessional  for  the  lawyer 
to  do. 

Canon  So.  2.-  It  undermines  the  in- 
tegrity of  business  for  Imsiness  men  to 
support  lawyers  who  indulge  in  unjiro- 
frssional  practices.  The  lawyer  who  will 
do  wrong  thing.s  for  ONP]  business  man 
injure.H  ALL  business  men.  He  not  only 
injurr.s  his  profession,  but  he  is  a  menace 
to  the  business  connnunity. 

Canon   No.   9. — To    punish   and   expose 


the  guilty  is  one  thing;  to  help  the  unfor- 
tunate but  innocent  debtor  to  ri^e  is 
anotlier;  but  both  duties  are  equally  im- 
portant, for  both  duties  make  for  a  higher 
moral  standard  of  action  on  the  part  of 
business  men. 

Canon  No.  4- — In  times  of  trouble,  the 
unfortunate  business  man  has  the  right 
to  appeal  to  his  fellow  business  men  for 
advice  and  assistance.  Selfish  interests 
must  be  subordinated  in  such  a  case,  and 
all  must  cooperate  to  help.  If  the  debtor's 
as.scts  are  to  be  administered,  all  creditors 
must  join  in  cooperating.    To  fail  in  such 
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a  case  is  to  fall  below  the  best  standards 
of  commercial  and  association  ethics. 

Canon  No.  5. — The  pledged  word  upon 
which  another  relies  is  sacred  among  busi- 
ness gentlemen.  The  order  for  a  bill  of 
goods  upon  which  the  seller  relies  is  the 
pledged  word  of  a  business  man.  No 
gentleman  in  business,  without  a  reason 
that  should  be  satisfactory  to  the  seller, 
may  cancel  an  order.  He  would  not  ask 
to  be  relieved  of  his  obligation  upon  a 
note  or  check,  and  his  contracts  of  pur- 
chase and  sale  should  be  equally  binding. 
The  technical  defense  that  he  has  not 
bound  himself  in  writing  may  avail  him  in 
the  courts  of  law,  but  not  of  business  ethics. 

Canon  No.  6. — Terms  of  sale  as  a  part 
of  a  contract  touching  both  net  and  dis- 
count maturity,  are  for  buyer  and  seller 
alike  binding  and  mutual,  unless  modi- 
fied by  previous  or  concurrent  mutual 
agreement. 

No  business  gentleman  may,  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  contracts,  seek  small  or 
petty  advantage,  or  throw  the  burden  of 
a  mistake  in  judgment  upon  another,  but 
must  keep  his  word  as  good  as  his  bond, 
and  when  entering  into  a  contract  of  sale 
faithfully  observe  the  terms,  and  thus 
redeem  the  assumed  promise. 

Canon  No.  7. — It  is  always  improper 
for  one  occupying  a  fiduciary  position  to 
make  a  secret  personal  profit  therefrom. 
A  member  of  a  creditors'  committee,  for 
example,  may  not,  without  freely  disclos- 
ing the  fact,  receive  any  compensation  for 
his  services,  for  such  practices  lead  to 
secret  preferences  and  tend  to  destroy  the 
confidence  of  business  men  in  each  other. 
"No  man  can  serve  two  masters." 

Canon  No.  8. — The  stability  of  com- 
merce and  credits  rests  upon  honorable 
methods  and  practices  of  business  men  in 
their  relations  with  one  another,  and  it  is 
improper  for  one  creditor  to  obtain  or 
seek  to  obtain  a  preference  over  other 
creditors  of  equal  standing  from  the  estate 
of  an  insolvent  debtor,  for  in  so  doing  he 
takes,  or  endeavors  to  take,  more  than  his 
just  proportion  of  the  estate  and  therefore 
what  properly  belongs  to  others. 

Canon  No.  9. — Cooperation  is  unity  of 
action,  though  not  necessarily  unity  of 
thought.     When  the  administration  of  an 


insolvent  estate  is  undertaken  by  the 
creditors  through  friendly  instrumentali- 
ties, or  when,  after  critical  investigation, 
creditors  representing  a  large  majority  of 
the  indebtedness  advise  the  acceptance  of 
a  composition  as  representing  a  fair  and 
just  distribution  of  a  debtor's  assets,  it 
is  uncooperative  and  conunercially  un- 
ethical for  a  creditor  to  refuse  the  friendly 
instrument  or  the  composition  arbitrarily 
and  force  thereby  a  form  of  administra- 
tion that  will  be  prejudicial  and  expensive 
to  the  interests  of  everyone  concerned. 

Canon  No.  10. — Our  credit  system  is 
founded  on  principles,  the  underlying 
elements  of  which  are  cooperation  and 
reciprocity  in  interchange.  When  ledger 
and  credit  information  is  sought  and  given 
in  a  spirit  inspiring  mutual  confidence,  a 
potent  factor  for  safety  in  credit  granting 
has  been  set  at  work. 

The  interchange  of  ledger  and  credit 
information  cannot  fulfill  its  best  and 
most  important  purposes  unless  guarded 
with  equal  sense  of  fairness  and  honesty 
by  both  the  credit  department  that  asks 
for  the  information  and  the  credit  depart- 
ment that  furnishes  it. 

Recognizing  that  the  conferring  of  a 
benefit  creates  an  obligation,  reciprocity 
in  the  interchange  of  credit  information 
is  an  indispensable  foundation  principle; 
and  a  credit  department  seeking  informa- 
tion should  reciprocate  with  a  statement 
of  its  own  experience  in  the  expectation 
of  getting  the  information  sought;  and  a 
credit  department  of  which  information 
is  sought  should  respond  fairly  and  accu- 
rately because  the  fundamentals  of  credit 
interchange  have  been  observed  in  the 
manner  the  request  was  made  of  it. 

Failure  to  observe  and  defend  this  prin- 
ciple would  tend  to  defeat  the  binding 
together  of  credit  grantors  for  skilful 
work — a  vital  principle  of  the  credit  sys- 
tem— and  make  the  offending  department 
guilty  of  an  unfair  and  unetliical  act. 

Canon  No.  11. — The  foundation  prin- 
ciple of  our  credit  structure — cooperation 
— should  dominate  and  control  whenever 
the  financial  affairs  of  a  debtor  become 
insolvent  or  involved,  that  equality  thereby 
may  be  assured  to  the  creditors  themselves 
and  justice  to  the  debtor. 
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The  coutnjl  of  any  lesser  principle  pro- 
duces waste,  diffusion  of  effort  and  a 
sacrifice  of  interests,  material  and  moral, 
with  a  separation  of  creditor  and  debtor 
that  is  offensive  to  tlie  best  laws  of  credit 
pnx'edure. 

Cooperation  and  unity  save,  construct 
and  prevent;  therefore,  individual  action 
pursued  regardless  of  other  interests  in  such 
situations,  whether  secretly  or  openly  ex- 
pressed by  either  creditor  or  debtor,  is 
unwise  and  unethical. 

Canon  So.  12. — The  healtliy  expansion 
of  commerce  and  credits,  with  due  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  their  stal)ility  and 
liealtlifulness,  demantls  an  exact  honesty 
in  all  of  the  nKtlK)ds  and  practices  upon 


which  they  are  founded.  Advertising  is 
an  important  feature  in  business  build- 
ing; it  should  represent  and  never  mis- 
represent; it  should  win  reliance  and 
never  cover  deceit;  it  should  be  the  true 
expression  of  the  commodity  or  the  service 
offered.  It  must  be  deemed,  therefore, 
highly  improper  and  unethical  for  adver- 
tisements to  be  so  phrased  or  expressed 
as  not  to  present  real  facts,  and  either 
directly  or  by  implication  to  mislead  or 
deceive.  In  this  department  the  finest 
sense  of  honesty  and  fairness  must  be 
preserved,  and  tlie  right  relations  of  men 
with  one  another  in  commerce  and  credits 
clearly  preserved. 
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Capes,  William  Parr.  The  Modern  City 
and  Its  Government.  Pp.  xv,  250.  Price, 
$5.00.     New  York:  Dutton,  1922. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  the  Secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  Conference  of 
Mayors  and  Other  City  Officials.  He  has 
brought  to  its  writings  the  fruits  of  long 
experience  with  municipal  problems  and 
close  contact  with  city  officials,  both  in  his 
own  state  and  elsewhere.  The  Modern 
City  and  Its  Government  is  perhaps  the  best 
practical  discussion  of  municipal  organiza- 
tion which  has  appeared  in  more  than  a 
decade. 

Three  chapters,  or  about  one-third  of  the 
book,  are  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the 
prevailing  tj^es  of  American  city  govern- 
ment— the  federal,  the  commission  and 
the  commission-manager  forms.  The  last 
two  supply  the  most  comprehensive  ap- 
praisal of  the  results  of  the  newer  forms  of 
city  government  which  is  available  in  com- 
pact form.  It  is  the  author's  opinion  that 
the  newer  tj^pes  of  organization  have  made 
three  valuable  contributions  to  the  move- 
ment for  good  city  government:  the 
establishment  of  the  short  ballot  principle, 
election  at  large  for  city  councils,  and 
simplification  of  governmental  machinery. 
While  these  contributions  were  made  by  the 
commission  and  commission-manager  cities 
they  are  capable  of  application  in  the  tra- 
ditional federal  type  of  organization. 

The  author  is  also  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  citizen  interest  and  efficient  personnel 
are  essential  to  good  government  and  that 
these  are  attainable  without  recourse  to 
radical  changes  in  organization.  These 
views  are  no  longer  original,  but  Mr.  Capes 
sees  signs  of  a  strong  revival  of  citizen  in- 
terest and  a  tendency  of  officials  to  substi- 
tute ideals  of  service  for  "spoils"  as 
motives  in  the  public  service.  Citizen  in- 
terest is  making  itself  effective  in  the  grow- 
ing number  of  privately-supported  bureaus 
of  municipal  research,  municipal  reference 
libraries,  taxpayers'  associations,  and  sim- 
ilar citizen  bodies.  That  public  officials 
are  beginning  to  take  their  duties  seriously 
is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  active  organ- 


izations seriously  engaged  in  a  scientific 
study  of  municipal  problems.  Tliree  na- 
tional organizations  with  these  purposes 
now  exist  and  leagues  of  municipalities  are 
at  present  organized  in  twenty-five  states. 
The  work  of  sucli  leagues  in  sui)plying  city 
officials  with  the  data  needed  to  guide  them 
in  their  work  and  to  judge  of  tlie  effective- 
ness of  new  and  proposed  methods  is  of 
primary  importance,  promising,  as  it  does, 
to  put  an  end  to  "hit  or  miss"  methods  in 
the  administration  of  city  problems. 

The  volume  closes  with  three  chapters 
dealing  with  school  and  financial  adminis- 
tration. Fifteen  charts  illustrating  typical 
forms  of  municipal  organization  and  a  clas- 
sified bibliography  of  seven  pages  add  con- 
siderably to  its  value. 

Lane  W.  Lancaster. 

ViNOGRADOFF,  SiR  Paul.  Outlines  of  His- 
torical Jurisprudence.  Volume  One;  In- 
troduction, Tribal  Law.  Pp.  Lx,  428. 
Oxford  University  Press,  1920. 

The  study  of  law  is  often  regarded  as  a 
higlily  specialized  study,  only  remotely  re- 
lated to  other  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
therefore  best  pursued  in  cloistered  Inns  of 
Court,  unconnected  with  the  university 
atmosphere  of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  so 
unconcerned  with  the  legal  thought  of  the 
Roman  world.  Or,  to  give  American  color 
to  our  representation  of  the  study  of  law,  it 
is  often  assumed  to  be  the  mastery  of  an 
honorable  trade  which  finds  its  tools  in  the 
precedents  of  judicial  decisions,  admirable 
in  their  time,  but  not  in  harmony  with  the 
actual  life  of  today.  No  better  corrective 
of  this  view,  if  it  really  obtains  in  any  law 
school,  could  be  found  than  the  initial  vol- 
ume of  Professor  Vinogradoff's  Outlines  of 
Historical  Jurisprudence. 

Nearly  half  the  volume  is  given  to  an 
introduction  which  treats  of  the  relation  of 
jurisprudence  to  other  sciences.  Logic 
is  naturally  first  considered,  and  it  is  shown 
that  an  excess  of  abstract  dialectics  may 
easily  pervert  legal  rules,  an  error  into 
which  French  and  continental  jurists  run 
more  frequently  than  the  more  practica- 
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Eiifilish  lawyers.  Tlic  current  findings  of 
psychology  cannot  but  influence  law  and 
this  is  no  less  true  when  the  field  is  extended 
to  society.  Social  psychology  blends  into 
sociology.  The  same  is  true  of  political 
science  and  political  economy,  particularly 
of  tlie  former.  The  science  of  law  cannot 
be  isolated  from  these  social  sciences,  for 
it  is  itself  a  social  science  and  subject  to 
every  movement  of  opinit)n  and  to  every 
change  in  six^ial  cimdilions. 

That  jurisprudence  is  not  static  but  sub- 
ject to  periodic  changes  is  shown  by  the 
professor's  successive  chapters  upon  the 
rationalists,  like  Bentham,  the  nationalists, 
like  Savigny,  and  the  evolutionists,  like  von 
Iliering.  Each  school  was  the  embodiment 
of  the  dominant  spirit  of  the  period,  and 
each  made  contribution  to  a  progressive 
jurisprudence. 

After  evaluating  the  legalistic  tendencies 
of  the  present  age  the  author  delves  into 
the  remote  past  for  the  roots  of  historical 
jurisprudence.  This  he  does  by  the  aid  of 
anthropological  incjuiries  collected  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  His  scheme  for  the 
series  involves  the  systematic  treatment  of 
the  following  subjects:  1.  Origin  in  totem- 
istic  society,  2.  Triltal  law,  3.  Civic  law,  4. 
M«'dieval  law  in  its  combination  as  canon 
and  feudal  law,  5.  Individualistic  jurispru- 
dence, and  ().  Hcginiiings  of  socialistic  juris- 
prudence. The  sub-title  of  the  present 
volume  is  "  Tribal  Law "  though  several 
chapters  i)elong  t(j  the  first  division  of  his 
.scheme. 

It  is  strange  enough  to  begin  historical 
jurisprudence  with  the  selection  of  mates 
in  a  |)cri(i(l  long  antedating  history.  Yet 
the  palria  juitcslas  of  the  lloman  law  is  a 
(iev«-l()pment  from  still  «'arlier  custom  and 
i.s  the  better  understodd  when  seen  as  a 
stage  in  the  progress  of  civilization.  Out 
of  the  patriarchal  household  grew  the  joint 
fairiily.  with  its  expansion  into  the  clan  and 
the  trilK-.  The  tribe  was  a  confederation 
of  relate*]  clan.s.  Between  these  clans 
tliere  wjLS  arbitration,  just  as  now  inter- 
nalinnal  law  is  a  liody  of  rules  cn-ated  by 
agreeinetit.  Criminal  ami  civil  j>rocedure 
Iwgan  to  develop  at  a  lime  when  the  ele- 
ment of  |)nblii-  compulsion  was  absent. 
.\s  ill  international  law  to<lay  so  in  tribal 
liiw  there  were  incomplete  sanctions.     Self- 


help  was  recognized  but  regulated.  When 
private  execution  failed  the  public  sanction 
or  outlawTy  was  resorted  to.  Closely  con- 
nected with  the  patriarchal  household  and 
the  joint  family  were  succession  and  inlier- 
itance.  Of  chattels  in  pre-Christian  time 
the  dead  man's  share  was  buried  or  burned 
with  the  body,  but  later  the  Church  was 
intrusted  with  this  share  to  spend  for  the 
good  of  his  soul.  The  remaining  chattels 
were  capable  of  equitable  division,  but  a 
farm  was  regarded  as  an  organic  entity  to 
which  personal  sharing  was  not  appropri- 
ate. Indeed  land  tenure  had  its  origin  in 
tribal  ownership  rather  than  in  strictly  per- 
sonal owTiership.  This  tribal  ownership 
developed  into  communal,  out  of  which 
grew  the  open-field  system,  once  universal 
in  Europe,  just  as  this  in  time  was  displaced 
by  a  more  scientific  agriculture  and  more 
individualistic  legal  theory.  The  Roman 
civil  law,  German  private  law,  and  the 
English  common  law  all  find  the  key  to 
their  understanding  in  the  tribal  law  so 
different  from  the  ideal  creations  of  Ben- 
tham and  Austin. 

This    work    of   a   cosmopolitan    scholar 

marks  a  distinct  stage  of  progress  from  the 

pioneer  work  of  Professor  Main,  Ancient 

Law,  but  it  lacks  the  charm  of  that  classic. 

C.  H.  IMaxson. 


Finer,  Herman.  Foreign  Governments  at 
Work.  Pp.  84.  Oxford  University 
Press,  1921. 

This  brief  booklet  of  eighty-four  pages 
aims  to  give  for  study  classes  a  summary  of 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  government 
of  France,  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
The  author  holds  that  institutions  are  alike 
the  world  over,  mainly  through  imitation. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
movement  for  political  rights  which  fol- 
lowed, swept  the  world;  everywhere  parlia- 
ments were  formed.  So  also  the  great 
drive  for  economic  democracy  has  already 
si)read  over  wide  sections  in  ^^^litle3'  Coun- 
cils, Works'  Councils  and  Soviets.  With 
these  two  standards  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic democracy  in  mind,  the  author  ex- 
amines briefly  the  government  of  each  of 
the  countries  named.  Although  it  seems 
well  nigh  impossible  to  do  so   in  eighty 
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pages,  he  gives  us  a  fairly  intelligible  and 
useful  impression  of  both  the  mechanics 
and  the  spirit  of  each  government.  His 
tone  is  impartial,  his  judgment  fair  and  his 
style  interesting.  The  booklet  is  by  far 
the  best  and  most  useful  survey  of  the  sub- 
ject thus  far  offered  in  such  brief  compass. 

Haskins  and  Lord.  Some  Problems  of  the 
Peace  Conference.  Pp.  307.  Price, 
$3.00.     Harvard  University  Press,  1920. 

Of  all  the  books  relating  to  the  Paris 
Conference,  the  volume  published  by  Pro- 
fessors Haskins  and  Lord  gives  the  clearest 
insight  into  the  problems  confronting  the 
Conference  and  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  their  solution,  ^\^lether  dealing  with 
Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Rhine  and  the  Saar, 
Poland,  Austria,  or  Hungary,  there  is 
evident  in  every  chapter  the  broad  grasp  of 
the  thorough  historical  student,  as  well  as 
a  keen  insight  into  the  larger  political  ele- 
ments of  the  situation.  No  other  book 
gives  so  clear  a  view  of  the  difficulties  con- 
fronting the  American  Delegation  to  the 
Peace  Conference  in  endeavoring  to  secure 
an  equitable  settlement. 

Jones,  Chester  Lloyd.  Mexico  and  Its 
Reconstruction.  Pp.  x,  319.  Price, 
$3.50.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
1921. 

The  past  few  years  have  witnessed  a 
flood  of  books  on  Mexico.  Of  those  in 
English,  the  discerning  reader  might  count 
upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand  all  that  he 
thought  worth  while.  If  he  did  so,  he 
could  hardly  omit  the  present  volume. 
Yet  it  owes  its  inception  and  its  subject 
matter  to  sources  that  are  often  charged 
with  insidious  propaganda  against  the  well- 
being  of  our  southern  neighbors. 

Some  four  j'ears  ago  a  prominent  oil  pro- 
ducer financed  a  project  for  a  careful  study 
of  the  "Mexican  problem."  A  foundation 
thus  supported  would  naturally  be  termed 
capitalistic  in  its  leanings,  and  its  work  was 
also  hampered  by  the  not  unnatural  ill- 
favor  shown  by  the  Mexican  executives  of 
that  day.  Yet  the  men  and  women  who 
worked  under  its  auspices  succeeded  in 
bringmg  together  a  mass  of  valuable  mate- 
rial as  a  result  of  their  researches  in  libra- 


ries and  government  repositories,  from  per- 
sonal interviews,  and  by  means  of  brief 
visits  to  Mexico  itself.  Some  of  this  would 
serve  as  an  excellent  antidote  to  better- 
known  partisan  investigations,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, much  of  it  has  not  yet  been 
utilized.  The  few  volumes  that  have  ap- 
peared, like  the  present,  show  that  the 
promise  of  the  sponsor  to  give  the  indi- 
vidual writers  perfect  freedom  to  express 
the  truth  as  they  see  it  has  been  carried  out. 
It  is  well  to  note  this  fact  liecause  in  other 
instances  ill  considered  charges  to  the  con- 
trary have  too  readily  been  made. 

The  content  of  the  present  volume  is 
predominantly  economic.  It  is  essentially 
"practical,"  closely  resembling  the  author's 
companion  book  dealing  with  Carribean 
lands.  Its  table  of  contents  shows  that  he 
has  made  excellent  use  of  the  resources  of 
the  foundation.  None  of  the  chapters  are 
general  in  character,  but  the  first  two  serve 
to  introduce  the  others.  Three  are  de- 
voted to  the  government  of  the  country 
and  as  many  to  its  finances.  The  Mexican 
laborer  is  given  four,  in  all  of  which  his 
economic  status  is  emphasized,  and  an  equal 
number  treat  of  commerce,  transportation 
and  industry.  Of  those  remaining,  one 
deals  with  colonization,  two  with  the  for- 
eigners, one  with  border  problems,  past  and 
present  (but  not  those  involving  to  any 
extent  the  deeper  human  elements),  and  one 
with  the  general  relations  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States. 

The  author  tells  a  straightforward  story 
and  he  is  not  unduly  didactic  or  distress- 
ingly pessimistic.  He  has  no  sovereign 
remedy  for  Mexico's  ills,  but  he  makes 
clear  what  many  of  them  are.  He  presents 
few  conclusions  and  those  largely  by  indi- 
rection. His  data  will  not  permit  much 
else.  His  footnotes  and  bibliography  show 
a  definite  purpose  to  master  the  details  of 
his  subject,  and  he  packs  these  details  into 
his  chapters  in  surprising  abundance.  His 
book  will  prove  a  valuable  storehouse  of 
information  for  the  phases  that  he  em- 
phasizes, and,  within  the  economic  limits 
that  he  has  set  for  himself,  a  welcome 
guide.  A  good  index  and  a  small  map 
showing  the  political  divisions  and  produc- 
tiveness of  Mexico  add  to  its  usefulness. 
Isaac   J.    Cox. 
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WESTERnELD,  R.  B.  Banking  Principles 
and  Practice.  Pp.  xxxii,  1370.  In  five 
volumes,  not  sold  separately.  Price, 
^li.OO.  New  York:  The  Ronald  Press 
Co.,  1951. 

Most  books  on  banking  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  tlie  first  consisting  of  those 
which  present  the  theoretical  principles  of 
immcy  and  banking  and  the  history  of 
Wanking  and  currency  in  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act.  Chapters  on  the  chief  foreign  bank- 
ing systems  are  often  included  because  of 
their  bearing  on  the  question  of  banking 
reform  in  the  United  States.  To  the  busi- 
ness man  Ijooks  of  this  type  have  seemed  to 
overemphasize  tlie  theoretical  and  histor- 
ical aspe<ts  of  the  subject;  they  have 
failed  to  answer  for  him  many  practical 
(juestions  concerning  his  own  relations 
with  the  financial  organization.  The  sec- 
ond type  has  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  by  jilacing  cliief  emphasis  on  the  prac- 
tical details  of  l>ank  operations  and  account- 
ing, has  almost  entirely  ignored  the  provi- 
sion of  a  background.  Books  of  this  tjpe 
fail  to  show  that  our  modern  banking  sys- 
tem is  the  i)r<)duct  of  evolution,  and  that 
it  i)erforms  valuable  economic  services. 
These  five  volumes  by  Professor  Wester- 
field  embody  an  attempt  to  combine  the 
theoretical  witli  the  i)ractical  approach  in 
"a  c«)niprehensive  descri]jtion  of  the  bank- 
ing .system  of  the  United  States,"  a  task 
impossible  to  accomi)lish  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  volume. 

Th<-  author  aiuis  "to  present  so  much  of 
the  historical  and  geiietical  background  of 
inslitutious  and  practices  as  will  give  them 
a  true  setting  and  explain  their  fundamental 
nature,"  and  to  a<hieve  "an  intimate  corre- 
lation of  banking  theory  and  banking  prac- 
liee,  giving  in  the  first  volume  the  under- 
lying tliet)ry  of  money,  credit,  and  banking 
as  a  prere<piisife  to  an  effective  |)resentiiti(>n 
in  the  remaining  volumes  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  praeti«e  of  tin-  system  as  a  whole, 
and  of  the  in<lividual  member  of  that  sys- 
tem, and  indicating  at  every  opportunity 
in  the  treatment  of  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal operations  of  a  bank  the  theory  under- 
lying the  i)rartic«'."  'Hiese  aims  are  suc- 
re5i>ifully  realiz<'d  on  tl>e  wliole,  though  it 


should  be  said  that  many  more  chapters 
are  devoted  to  description  than  to  analyt- 
ical discussion  of  the  economic  issues  in- 
volved in  the  evolution  and  present  tend- 
encies of  our  banking  system. 

The  presentation  of  the  theoretical  prin- 
ciples of  money  and  banking  conforms 
closely  to  the  traditional  treatment,  with 
due  recognition,  however,  of  recent  crit- 
icism of  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  older 
writers  on  this  subject.  There  are  many 
controverted  issues,  for  instance,  the  value 
of  government  guaranty  of  bank  deposits, 
upon  which  the  author  expresses  no  definite 
opinion,  contenting  himself  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  question  and  the  chief  argu- 
ments pro  and  con.  At  the  present  time  of 
experiment  and  change  in  financial  organi- 
zation, dogmatic  assertions  are  admittedly 
unjustified  and  dangerous,  but  the  WTiter 
feels  that  Professor  Westerfield  has  let  slip 
opportunities  to  educate  public  opinion 
by  his  failure  to  make  definite  recommen- 
dations in  regard  to  many  unsettled  prob- 
lems. For  example,  the  vital  question  of 
the  discount  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  treated  so  briefly  that  the  reader 
is  not  impressed  with  its  direct  bearing 
upon  the  material  well-being  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  second  volume  is  chiefly  concemed 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Sj-stem,  and  the 
remedies  it  applies  to  the  defects  of  our  old 
banking  structure.  The  third  and  fourth 
volumes  describe  minutely  tlie  internal 
organization  of  a  bank,  and  the  routine 
work  of  the  various  departments.  In  the 
fiftli  volume  there  is  a  complete  account  of 
the  "foreign  division"  of  a  bank  and  a  con- 
centrated treatment  of  the  elements  of  for- 
eign exchange.  In  view  of  our  newdy 
awakened  national  interest  in  foreign  trade 
and  the  general  ignorance  of  business  men 
regarding  the  methods  of  financing  imports 
and  exports,  this  timelj'  volume  fills  a  real 
need. 

The  value  of  tliis  work  to  the  economist 
does  not  lie  in  any  original  contributitms  to 
tlie  body  of  acce])ted  theory,  or  in  any  new 
analysis  of  current  jjroblcnis,  but  in  the  im- 
mense store  of  information  here  gathered 
together  and  systematically  arranged, 
which  will  be  as  useful  to  him  as  to  the  busi- 
ness man,  to  wdiom  the  appeal  of  the  book 
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is  primarily  directed.  For  tlie  latter  tliis 
is  botli  a  reference  A\ork  antl  a  treatise  on 
banking,  with  enough  sound  theory  to  pro- 
vide that  backgroinid  usually  lacking  in 
"practical"  books. 

It  shoidd  be  noted,  in  conclusion,  that 
many  illuminating  charts  and  graphs  are 
scattered  through  the  volumes,  and  that 
much  valuable  statistical  material  is  incor- 
porated in  the  text.  Reference  to  any 
particular  topic  is  made  easy  by  a  table  of 
contents  and  index  for  each  volume  in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  index, 

Morgan  B.  Gushing. 


Nicholson,  J.  Shield.  The  Revival  of 
Marxism.  Pp.  145.  Price,  $2.25.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Button  and  Company,  1921. 

Revival  of  socialistic  discussion  during 
and  since  the  War  has  very  naturally  and 
properly  brought  with  it  a  considerable 
amount  of  literature  on  the  subject.  Two 
of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  have 
been  Loria's  Karl  Marx  and  Nicholson's 
The  Revival  of  Marxism. 

Professor  Nicholson,  after  an  introduc- 
tory chapter  entitled  "Causes  of  the  Re- 
vival "  utilizes  the  recent  bitter  controversy 
between  Nikolai  Lenin  and  Karl  Kantsky 
as  a  starting  point,  contrasting  the  views  of 
these  two  disciples  of  Marx.  The  conserv- 
atism of  the  author  inclines  him,  of  course, 
to  the  views  of  Kantsky. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  any  sym- 
pathy with  socialistic  theories,  for  the  bulk 
of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a  criticism  of 
one  after  another  of  the  leading  Marxian 
theories — the  nature  of  the  proletariat,  the 
State,  the  tw^o  phases  of  communism,  the- 
ories of  value,  profits,  wages,  etc.  The 
attack  on  the  various  theories  is  well  stated, 
clear  and  effective.  To  those  familiar  with 
the  subject  there  are  no  new  ideas  pre- 
sented, but  this  was  of  course  not  intended. 
A  conveniently  arranged  and  concisely 
stated  summary  of  the  weaknesses  of  social- 
ist theory  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject. 

One  could  wish,  however,  that  the  sub- 
ject had  been  approached  a  little  differ- 
ently. It  is  very  doubtful  if  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  feared  from  any  general  accep- 
tance of  the  orthodox  Marxian  views.     If 
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socialism  today  is  a  movement  of  any  sig- 
nificance, it  is  not  because  of  an  unqualified 
belief  in  Marx.  The  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment have  qualified  his  doctrine  in  many 
ways,  and,  what  is  more  important,  their 
effectiveness  lies  largely  in  their  denuncia- 
tion of  capitalistic  weaknesses  and  in  their 
picture  of  abetter  organization  for  thefuture. 
What  is  greatly  needed  is  a  volume  that 
will  effectively  picture,  first,  the  fact  that 
so-called  capitalism  is  itself  a  rapidly 
changing  form  of  organization,  and  second, 
show  us  what  promises,  if  any,  the  conserv- 
atives can  give  us  of  a  considerable  and 
rapid  improvement  in  our  economic  wel- 
fare. It  is  the  failure  of  capitalism  to  pic- 
ture and  enthusiastically  work  for  a  better 
order  that  gives  strength  to  many  of  the 
attacks  against  it. 

Ernest  M.  Patterson. 

Friedman,  Elisha  M.  International 
Finance  and  Its  Reorganization.  Pp.  xli, 
703.  Price,  $7.00.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company,  1922. 

This  is  the  fifth  of  a  valuable  series  of 
volumes  by  the  same  editor.  One  of  their 
merits  is  that  the  selections  used  are  not 
presented  in  a  disjointed  manner,  but  are 
well  woven  together  and  thus  made  much 
more  valuable  for  private  reading  and  for 
class  use  by  teachers. 

The  ground  covered  is  a  wide  and  com- 
plex one,  but  is  divided  into  two  main  parts : 
(A)  The  Effects  of  the  War  and  (B)  Factors 
in  the  Financial  Reorganization.  A  little 
arbitrariness  in  arrangement  can  well  be 
ignored  under  the  circumstances.  The 
editor's  decision  not  to  include  the  experi- 
ences of  too  many  countries,  but  to  limit 
himself  to  the  best  known  and  (to  us)  most 
important — England,  France  and  Germany 
— is  to  be  commended. 

Two  other  features  are  to  be  noted.  One 
is  the  discussion  in  the  second  section, 
which  is  on  "reorganization,"  of  a  series  of 
topics  that  combine  well  both  current  in- 
terest and  long-run  value.  This  is  partic- 
ularly difficult  in  a  volume  that  is  of  imme- 
diate importance,  for  many  topics  of  great 
interest  today  will  of  course  be  forgotten 
in  a  few  years.  Capital  levies,  national 
bankruptcies,    cancellation    of   debts,    the 
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German  indemnity,  the  recommendations 
of  tlie  Brussels  Financial  Conference,  inter- 
national loans  and  the  relative  imi)ortance 
of  New  York  and  London  as  financial  cen- 
ters are  matters  of  continuing  interest. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  brief  space  given  to 
the  foreign  exchanges  is  to  be  commended 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  merely 
barometers  of  trade. 

Hie  second  feature  to  be  emphasized  is 
the  generous  inclusion  of  historical  and  the- 
uretical  material.  This  decision  also  adds 
both  to  the  present  and  to  the  future  value 
of  the  volume.  Many  current  l)ooks  are 
greatly  lacking  in  perspective,  and  are  very 
soon  of  little  value.  This  danger  has  been 
greatly  modified  in  this  instance  by  the 
choice  of  material. 

Erxest  M.  Patterson. 

lloHiNsox,  Louis  N.  Penology  in  the 
United  States.  Pp.  ix,  344.  Price,  $3.00. 
Pliiladelphia:  Tlie  John  C.  Winston 
Company,  19'-21. 

With  the  exception  of  the  revision  of 
\N  ines'  Punislnnent  and  Reformation,  there 
has  U'en  no  comprehensive  study  of  our 
jxnal  institutions,  so  far  as  I  recall,  since 
lilt"  <triginal  edition  of  which  apj)eared  near 
nearly  tliirty  years  ago.  This  fact  alone 
would  make  the  present  volume  worthy  of 
note.  Moreover,  it  is  written  by  a  man 
who  lias  long  been  a  student  of  crime  and 
who  has  had  practical  experience  as  Chief 
l*rol>ation  Officer  in  Philadelphia  for  some 
three  years;  wlio  has  served  on  a  prison 
cominission,  and  who  has  already  written 
a  book  on  T/te  Ili.ttory  and  Onjanization  of 
Criminal  Stati.slir.i  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  i)leasure  to  discover  that  the  au- 
thor has  shown  along  with  accurate  knowl- 
e<lgc  of  past  condilions  and  earlier  litera- 
ture on  his  subject,  a  wide  breadth  of 
information  as  to  existing  institutions  and 
metluMLs  and  hius  been  able  to  combine 
these  in  an  interesting  and  stimulating  sur- 
vey. He  njjpreciates  the  difiiculties  under 
whieli  prison  oflieials  labor  and  yet  is  al)le 
to  critieize.  His  fairness  of  view  will  com- 
mend him  to  all  readers. 

Heginning  witli  a  sketch  of  llie  theory  of 
punishment.  h«-  jmsses  t<»  the  local  jail  and 
IiK-k-up  and   on   to  the   vario\is   types   of 


state  institutions  both  for  children  and 
adults.  He  then  considers  prison  labor, 
the  compensation  of  prisoners,  probation 
and  parole,  the  problems  of  management 
and  supervision  and  closes  the  book  with  a 
carefully  selected  bibliography. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  digest  the  entire 
volume  but  we  may  indicate  the  next  steps 
favored  by  Dr.  Robinson. 

1.  The  socializing  of  our  criminal  courts, 
that  is,  making  them,  as  are  our  juvenile  courts, 
interested  not  alone  in  determining  guilt  or  inno- 
cence but  in  learning  what  to  do  \Aith  the  of- 
fender.    .     .     . 

2.  The  further  development  of  probation  or 
some  system  of  indenture,  so  that  every  court, 
instead  of  only  a  few,  may  have  this  excellent 
bit  of  machinery  ready  at  hand  to  use  with  those 
cases  for  which  it  is  peculiarly  suited.     .     .     . 

3.  The  establishment  of  institutions  for  special 
types  of  offenders.     .     .     . 

4.  The  elimination  of  county  and  municipal 
jails  as  places  of  detention  forsentencedprisoners. 

5.  Making  easy  the  transfer  from  one  penal 
institution  to  another,  and  from  penal  institu- 
tions to  those  commonly  known  as  charitable. 

C.  The  abolition  of  the  death  penalty. 
7.  Making  the  goal  of  prison  administration 
the  development  of  character.     .     .     . 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  suggestion 
of  the  author  is  that  prisons  should  be  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  educational 
department  of  the  state,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  fundamentally  educational  in  character 
now  that  we  have  passed  the  time  when 
pu7iis htneyit  as  such  was  the  dominant  idea  in 
our  minds.  This  idea  deserves  consideration. 

\Mien  one  recognizes  the  difficulties 
caused  by  the  divergent  practice  in  our 
various  states,  it  is  easily  seen  that  it  is 
hard  to  give  a  brief  and  yet  accurate  sur- 
vey of  the  entire  country.  WHiatever  our 
opinion  as  to  the  s])ecific  suggestions  of  the 
author  he  has  placed  us  all  under  deep  obli- 
gation. The  book  should  be  read  by  all 
who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
treatment  of  criminals. 

Carl  Kelsey. 

Reinsch,  Paul  Samuel.  An  American 
Diplomat  in  China.  Pp.  xii,  396. 
Price,  $4.00.  New  York:  Doubleday 
Page  and  Company,  1922. 

This  volume  by  Dr.  Reinsch,  who  was 
American  Minister  at  Peking  from  1913  to 
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1919,  will  be  read  with  extraordinary  inter- 
est by  all  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of 
political  conditions  in  the  Far  East  and  of 
Chinese  political  personalities.  It  will  be 
of  interest  to  others  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  from  its  pages  they  will  be  able  to 
gain  a  connected  and  consistent  idea  of 
what  happened  in  China  during  the  years 
that  are  covered.  It  is  evident  that  the 
volume  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Reinsch 
from  his  notes,  kept  from  day  to  day,  and, 
while  this  method  gives  a  vivacity  to  some 
of  his  pages,  it  does  not  yield  the  definite 
results  that  might  have  been  obtained  had 
particular  topics  been  selected  and  fully 
treated  in  separate  chapters. 

That  Dr.  Reinsch  was  an  able  represen- 
tative in  China  of  American  diplomatic 
interests  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  re- 
viewer was  several  times  in  Peking,  for 
considerable  periods  of  time,  while  Dr. 
Reinsch  was  there,  and  can  testify  to  the 
general  respect  with  which  he  was  regarded 
by  the  entire  diplomatic  body.  He  was 
also  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Chinese 
who  seemed  to  have  no  doubt  as  to  his  sin- 
cere desire  that  their  country  should  be 
justly  and  even  benevolently  dealt  with  by 
the  other  powers.  It  was  a  great  grief  to 
Dr.  Reinsch,  which  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  express,  when  the  American  government 
failed  at  Paris  to  support  China's  plea  for 
the  restitution  to  her  of  the  German  rights 
in  Shantung,  and  this,  together  with  other 
disappointing  acts  of  his  government,  led 
to  his  resignation  in  1919. 

In  many  places  there  are  illuminating 
comments  by  Dr.  Reinsch  upon  conditions 
in  China — comments  which  show  his  keen 
powers  of  analysis  and  appreciation.  These 
were  to  be  expected  of  the  author  of  the 
volume,  Intellectual  and  Political  Currents 
in  the  Far  East.  But  the  outstanding  im- 
pression which  one  gains  from  the  volume 
is  the  ruthlessness  with  which  Japan  has 
pursued  her  policies  in  China  and  in  the  Far 
East  generally.  Dr.  Reinsch  does  not 
mince  words  as  to  this.  "The  Japanese 
were  ready  to  take  advantage  of  and  to 
aggravate  any  weakness  which  might  exist 
in  Chinese  social  and  political  life.  They 
would  fasten  like  leeches  upon  any  sore 
spot,"  is  one  of  his  statements.  "The 
whole  course  pf  Japan  in  China  during  the 


Great  War  alarmed  both  Chinese  and  for- 
eigners," is  another.  "Japanese  imperial- 
istic politics  with  its  unconscionably  rutli- 
less  and  underhanded  actions  and  its  fun- 
damental lack  of  every  idea  of  fair  play,"  is 
still  another.  To  those  face  to  face  with 
what  Japanese  militarism  has  been  doing 
to  Continental  Asia,  he  says,  there  is  left 
no  doubt  of  its  sinister  quality — "Japan 
herself  needs  to  be  delivered  from  it,  for  it 
has  used  the  Japanese  people,  their  art  and 
their  civilization,  for  its  own  evil  ends. 
More  than  that,  it  threatens  the  peace  of 
the  world.  If  talk  of  'a  better  unflerstand- 
ing'  presupposes  the  continuance  of  such 
aims  and  motives  as  have  actuated  Jap- 
anese political  plots  during  the  past  few- 
years,  it  is  futile.  AMiat  is  needed  is  a 
change  of  heart." 

Following  this  last  considered  opinion. 
Dr.  Reinsch  reproduces  at  some  length  the 
substance  of  a  memorandum  upon  wliich, 
he  says,  he  based  a  cabled  statement  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  China's 
vital  relation  to  future  peace.  The  re- 
viewer does  not  remember  having  before 
seen,  from  the  pen  of  an  American  diplo- 
matic official,  an  indictment  so  scathing  of 
another  country.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat, 
with  the  Washington  Conference,  there  has 
come  to  Japan  that  change  of  heart  which 
Dr.  Reinsch  declares  to  be  so  necessary. 

W.   W.    WiLLOUGHBY. 


Lincoln,  Edmond  Earle.  Problems  in 
Business  Finance.  Pp.  1,  5^5.  Price, 
$5.00.  Chicago :  A,  W.  Shaw  Company, 
1921. 

Professor  Lincoln  has  made  a  note- 
worthy contribution,  not  only  to  the  list 
of  textbooks  in  the  field  of  finance,  but  also 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Frankly 
abandoning  the  field  hitherto  occupied  by 
the  list  of  manuals  which  deal  with  cor- 
poration finance,  banking  and  similar 
topics,  he  has  addressed  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  problems  of  the  medium  sized 
and  smaller  industrial  concerns,  which  con- 
stituted, he  says,  in  1914,  98.6  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  manufacturing  con- 
cerns in  the  United  States,  producing  more 
than  52  per  cent  of  value  in  products. 
Professor  Lincoln  believes  that  the  financi 
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ing  of  railroads  and  public  utilities,  to 
wliich  might  also  he  added  the  financing 
of  the  larger  industrials,  present  "a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  standardization."  The 
financial  principles  which  should  govern 
tlie  management  of  the  smaller  manu- 
facturing, trading  and  financial  concerns 
liave  not  been,  in  his  opinion,  sufficiently 
investigated. 

He  begins  his  discussion  with  a  general 
survey  of  the  field,  which  summarizes  the 
more  important  rules  of  financial  manage- 
ment in  the  launching  of  the  concern,  its 
growth,  and  its  current  management. 
These  rules  are  familiar,  indeed  almost 
axiomatic.  They  have  been  discussed  at 
length  in  numerous  manuals,  a  list  of  which 
the  author  furnishes.  No  attempt  at  any 
original  contribution  is  apparently  made, 
and,  indeed,  tliis  introductory  chapter 
seems  to  go  no  further  tlian  to  suggest  the 
necessity  of  carefully  studying  the  various 
manuals  wliich  deal  intensively  with  the 
topics  indicated. 

Beginning  with  chapter  two,  however, 
we  find  a  long  list  of  problems  covering  the 
following  toi)ics:  financial  consideration 
involved  in  beginning  a  business;  problems 
of  raising  fixeil  capital;  problems  of  raising 
working  capital;  ])rol>lems  of  internal 
financing,  and  financial  aspects  of  produc- 
ing and  selling;  the  administration  of  earn- 
ings, and  tlic  handling  of  financial  diffi- 
culties. Each  of  these  topics  is  developed 
by  a  series  of  problems  which  are  drawn 
from  the  financial  ex])eriences  of  a  large 
number  of  business  men  and  bankers,  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  different 
kinds  (if  l)usinesses  and  industries  being 
n-prescnted,  and  hundreds  of  separate  con- 
cerns. Sonic-  <if  these  ca.ses  are  familiar  to 
those  who  follow  the  financial  news,  as,  for 
example,  the  method  of  exten<iing  the  cus- 
tomer ownership  of  the  I'nitcd  Drug  Com- 
pany; the  metluMls  of  j)romoting  employe 
ownership;  the  vicissitudes  of  tlie  (iood- 
yt-ar  Rubber  Company;  Mr.  Ford's  recent 
exp«Tiences;  the  financing  of  the  Export 
Copper  'IVade;  and  tin-  dividend  policy  of 
the  .\nierican  Telephone  and  T<'legrai)]i 
Company.  Most  of  the  problems  are,  how- 
ever. i)re.sented  for  the  first  time.  A  speci- 
men of  the  author's  method  is  shown  in  the 
following  problem   wliich   deals   with   the 


question:  Shall  Competitors  Be  Bought  up 
with  Surplus  Funds? 

The  Z  Cotton  Manufacturing  Company  found 
itself  heavily  stocked  with  raw  cotton  at  the 
time  when  sales  began  to  slump.  The  manage- 
ment, feeling  less  optimistic  than  its  competitors, 
began  to  protect  itself  against  the  probable  drop 
in  prices  by  selling  its  cotton  for  future  delivery, 
when  there  seemed  to  be  no  market  for  tlie  fin- 
ished goods.  Accordingly,  within  a  few  montlis, 
while  the  competing  mills  were  without  orders 
and  had  all  their  resources  tied  up  in  inventory 
bought  at  top  prices,  the  Z  Company  had  cleared 
out  practically  all  of  its  inventory,  had  a  large 
amount  of  cash  on  hand,  and  was  ready  to  buy 
raw  cotton  at  the  bottom  of  the  market.  The 
president  of  the  Z  Company  says  that  several 
questions  having  to  do  with  the  financial  policy 
of  the  company  are  now  being  considered  by  his 
organization: 

A.  Shall  the  Z  Company  cut  its  prices  on  cot- 
ton cloth  to  a  point  where  many  of  its  compet- 
itors will  be  forced  into  bankruptcy? 

B.  Should  the  Z  Company  use  some  of  the 
surplus  funds  which  it  now  has  to  buy  out  its 
failing  competitors? 

C.  Assuming  that  the  Z  Company  is  agreeable 
to  purchasing  .some  of  the  competing  mills,  pro- 
vided it  can  get  them  cheap,  the  question  is 
raised,  "When  is  a  cotton  mill  cheap?" 

At  the  present  time  it  would  cost  two  or  three 
times  as  much  to  reconstruct  a  mill  as  before  the 
war. 

(a)  Would  a  mill,  therefore,  be  worth  buying 
if  it  could  be  taken  over  at  the  pre-war  cost  of 
reproduction,  less  depreciation? 

(b)  Even  if  this  low  figure  could  be  secured, 
would  it  be  a  wise  financial  policy  to  buy  out 
competitors? 

Questions. 

1.  WTiat  advice  would  you  give  the  president 
of  the  Z  Company  on  the  various  questions 
raised  by  him? 

2.  If  you  do  not  advise  the  buying  up  of  com- 
petitors, just  wliat  would  you  advise  the  Z  Com- 
pany to  do  with  its  surphis? 

3.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  for  a  concern  to 
follow  a  "fluctuating"  dividend  policy,  or  is  it 
wiser  to  keep  the  common  stock  dividends  fairly 
even  from  year  to  year?  Does  the  nature  of  the 
business  or  the  extent  and  character  of  its  own- 
ership affect  your  decision? 

At  the  end  of  each  of  the  problems  the 
author  presents  certain  suggestive  ques- 
licms  as  shown  above.  These  are  very 
general  in  nature  and  are  calculated  to 
stimulate  discussion. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  statistical 
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appendix  wliicli  is  arranged  to  parallel  the 
chapters  in  the  book  in  order  to  assist  the 
student  in  the  solution  of  the  problems 
presented. 

Professor  Lincoln  modestly  confesses  the 
existence  of  numerous  shortcomings  in  the 
work  and  invites  criticism.  Criticism  of  a 
book  which  covers  so  extensive  a  field  and 
develops  so  much  new  material,  at  an 
expense  of  time  and  energy  which  only 
those  who  have  done  similar  work  can 
appreciate,  would  be  ungracious.  A  sug- 
gestion may,  however,  be  ventured. 

The  problem  method  has  been  used  in 
advanced  classes  in  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  for  many  years.  The  aim 
in  this  work  has  been  to  give  the  student 
facility  in  devising  methods  of  accomplish- 
ing certain  results,  rather  than  to  encourage 
him  to  pass  judgment  on  the  expediency  of 
the  various  devices  employed,  wliich  seems 
to  be  the  general  plan  on  which  Professor 
Lincoln's  book  has  been  constructed.  For 
example : 

"A  public  service  corporation  desires  to 
borrow  money  to  finance  purchases  of 
equipment.  In  the  face  of  certain  rigid 
mortgage  restrictions,  how  can  this  be  ac- 
complished.^"    Or,   "The  Supreme  Court 


has  ordered  a  corporation  to  be  dissolved 
on  the  ground  of  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Law.  How  can  this  dissolution 
best  be  accomplished?" 

Professor  Lincoln's  method  is,  rather,  to 
present  the  facts,  and  the  methods  em- 
l)loyed,  and  then  to  ask  the  student  to 
express  his  opinion  as  to  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  the  methods  employed,  or  the 
justification  of  the  action  taken,  or  the 
merits  of  an  alternative  plan. 

The  reviewer  has  had  only  a  limited 
opportunity  to  utilize  Professor  Lincoln's 
problems.  So  far  as  his  experience  ex- 
tends, and  basing  his  opinion  upon  the 
interest  shown  by  the  students  in  these 
problems  as  contrasted  with  those  formerly 
used,  he  is  inclined  to  give  the  preference 
to  those  prepared  by  Professor  Lincoln. 
At  the  same  time,  he  does  not  believe  that 
the  problems  which  force  the  student  to 
devise  financial  expedience  can  be  disre- 
garded, since,  after  all,  advanced  students 
in  these  subjects  are  more  likely  to  be 
active  agents  than  critics  and  commen- 
tators. 

Probably  a  combination  of  the  two  tj-pes 
of  problems  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  found 
the  most  satisfactory. 

E.  S.  Meade. 
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FOREWORD 


OWING  to  the  elaborate  prepa- 
rations ])reliminary  to  the  hohl- 
ing  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Academy,  it  is  necessary  to  select  the 
topic  at  least  six  months,  and  usually, 
eight  months  in  advance.  The  officers 
of  the  Academy  felt  that  the  question 
of  our  relation  to  the  Eiiro])ean  situa- 
tion was  of  such  paramount  importance 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  devote  all 
the  sessions  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
1922  to  "America  and  the  Rehabili- 
tation of  Europe."  This  decision, 
taken  more  than  a  half  year  before  the 
date  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  was  fully 
justifictl  by  the  developments  of  the 
international  situation.  Tlu-ough  an 
extraordinary  coincidence  the  sessions 
of  the  Annual  Meeting  were  coincident 
with  the  Genoa  Conference  and  served 
further  to  em]>hasize  the  importance 
of  clarifying  American  public  opinion 
with  reference  to  the  vital  questions 
involved  in  our  economic  and  financial 
relations  with  the  European  Conti- 
nent. It  was  the  endeavor  of  the 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  to  have  every  viewpoint 
represented;  for  the  Academy  best 
fulfills  its  mission  in  serving  as  a  great 
national  forum  for  the  interchange  of 
thought. 

The  large  attendance  of  delegates 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  served 
to  bring  out  more  clearly  than  ever 
before  the  fact  that  the  Annual 
Meeting  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
great  national  conference.  The  at- 
tendance of  official  delegates  appointed 


by  the  governors  of  the  several  states, 
and  delegates  from  national,  civic,  and 
trade  associations,  serves  to  broaden 
the  influence  of  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing, inasmuch  as  these  delegates  on 
their  return  lay  before  their  resjjcctive 
communities  a  sumnuiry  of  the  dis- 
cussions held  during  its  sessions. 

At  this  Annual  Meeting,  the  Acad- 
emy enjoyed  the  cooperation  of  a 
number  of  distinguished  foreigners. 
Some  of  these  were  unable  to  attend 
the  sessions  in  person  but  forwarded 
})apers  which  are  included  in  this 
special  volume.  These  i)apers  add 
greatly  to  the  significance  and  ])erma- 
nent  value  of  this  volume  containing 
the  proceedings. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  officers  of  the 
Academy  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
o])portunity  to  express  their  deep  and 
sincere  appreciation  to  those  who 
participated  in  the  Annual  Meeting; 
to  the  meml>ers  of  the  Reception  Com- 
mittee, who  did  so  much  to  make  the 
delegates  feel  at  home  during  the 
sessions,  and,  especially,  to  Colonel 
John  S.  Muckle  and  Mr.  Otto  T. 
Mallery  for  their  generous  entertain- 
ment of  the  speakers.  Tlie  Academy 
also  desires  to  extend  a  warm  word  of 
appreciation  to  those  who  contributed 
so  generously  to  the  special  Annual 
Meeting  Fund,  which  the  Academy 
finds  necessary  to  secure  in  order  to 
defray  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
Annual  Meeting. 

L.  S.  RowE, 
President. 
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Economic   and  Financial    Reconstruction  of  Czecho- 
slovakia 

By  Dr.  Bedrich  Stepanek 

Minister  from  Czechoslovakia 


THE  Czechoslovak  peoj)le  accepted 
the  privilege  and  duty  of  self- 
government  with  full  realization  of  the 
great  problems  and  obligations  in- 
cumbent upon  them  as  a  junior  mem- 
ber in  the  family  of  nations.  The  day 
of  liberation,  October  28,  1918,  was 
not  a  day  of  exultation  alone,  but 
rather  a  day  on  which  to  lay  the  basis 
of  a  sound  national  policy,  especially 
along  economic  and  financial  lines. 

While  many  other  countries  were 
and  are  planning  financial  reforms  to 
be  carried  out,  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic,  during  its  first  three  years, 
has  put  into  effect  the  financial  plan  of 
the  first  Minister  of  Finance,  tending 
to  check  currency  inflation,  eliminate 
unproductive  state  expenses  and  bal- 
ance the  budget,  and  thus,  since  the 
very  beginning,  has  been  in  complete 
harniony  with  the  now  generally 
accepted  principles  of  the  post-war 
reconstruction  of  Europe. 
^  This  fact,  of  vital  importance  es- 
pecially for  the  reconstruction  of 
Central  Europe,  I  should  like  to  illus- 
trate in  some  detail. 

General  Economic  Conditions 

The  lands  now  constituting  the 
Czechoslovak  Republic  (Bohemia,  Mo- 
ravia and  Silesia,  voluntarily  joined  by 
Slovakia  and  Sulicarpathian  Russia) 
were  formerly  the  northern  part  of 
Austria-Hungary,  above  the  middle 
Danube  and  upper  Tisza  Rivers. 

Czechoslovakia  has  an  area  of  54,- 
000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
13,600,000  inhabitants.  The  country 
is  so  richly  endowed  with  raw  materials. 


timber,  coal  and  water  power,  that  7.5 
per  cent  of  the  industrial  ])0])ulati()n 
of  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire, now  situated  in  Czechoslovak 
territory,  has  sufficient  means  of 
existence. 

The  country  has  large  deposits  of 
precious  and  base  metals,  of  caolin, 
graphite,  magnesite,  sulphur,  salt,  etc., 
forming  the  backbone  of  its  extensive 
industries.  Promising  oil  wells  have 
recently  been  discovered;  the  richest 
radium  mines  of  Europe,  Jachymov 
(Joachimsthal),  are  situated  in  Bo- 
hemia as  well  as  the  famous  watering- 
places  of  Carlsbad  (Karlo\y  Vary), 
INIarienbad  (Marianske  Lazne),  etc. 

The  output  of  coal  (bitiuninous  and 
lignite)  increased  during  1921  from  28 
million  tons  to  the  normal  32  million 
tons.  The  production  of  iron  and 
steel  has  almost  reached  the  pre-war 
level  of  1,700,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  and 
supplies  the  necessary  material  for  the 
machinery  industries,  enjoying  an  ex- 
cellent reputation  especially  in  the 
field  of  sugar  refineries,  distilleries, 
breweries  and  agricultural  im])lements. 

The  new  electrical  law  provides  not 
only  for  a  systematic  utilization  of  the 
water  power,  but  for  the  general 
electrification  of  the  coimtry. 

Czechoslovakia  owns  large  locomo- 
tive and  car  works,  which  have 
enabled  her  in  a  short  time  to  restore 
the  rolling  stock  for  8,300  miles  of 
railways. 

Of  other  various  industries  such  as 
glass,  china,  chemical,  leather,  shoe 
and  glove  industries,  only  the  large 
textile   and,   in   part,    the   metal   in- 
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iliistrics  (lt>])cn<l  to  any  great  degree 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  raw- 
materials,  such  as  cotton,  wool,  flax, 
copper,  etc.  Normally,  about  650,000 
bales  of  cotton  (90  per  cent  from  the 
United  States)  are  imported  yearly  for 
the  .'3,600,000  Czechoslovak  spindles. 

The  success  of  Czechoslovak  in- 
dustry- is  firmly  based  on  its  progressive 
methods  of  production  and  its  skilled 
workers  with  their  al)ility  to  adjust 
themsehes  to  the  requirements  and 
taste  of  foreign  nations,  for  there  is 
scarcely  a  comitry  in  the  world  which  is 
not  bei  ng  su])plied  A\nt  h  various  products 
of  Czechoslovak  make  (known  before 
the  War  imder  the  name  "Bohemian" 
or  under  the  trade  mark  "Made  in 
Austria"). 

Under  normal  conditions  Czecho- 
slovakia is  almost  self-su])])orting;  it  is 
anticipated  tliat  in  lO^-i  the  require- 
ments of  breadstuffs  will  l)e  met  by  the 
^'ield  of  the  home  fields  and  an  import 
of  merely  80,000  tons  of  additional 
grain. 

Foreign  Trade 

Owing  to  its  geograi)hic  position  in 
the  heart  of  Euro])e,  on  the  oldest 
trade  rontf's,  Czechoslovakia,  ever  since 
tlie  .Mid<lle  Ages,  lias  taken  a  very 
active  part  in  the  trade  between 
Europe  and  .\sia,  and  has  always  used 
its  natural  resources  for  the  ])rogressive 
develoj)ineiit  of  its  industries  and  trade. 

To  stabiHze  the  conditions  of  foreign 
trade,  (.'zedioslovakia  has  concluded 
<-ommereial  treaties  based  on  reciproc- 
ity anil  JilM-ra!  tariff  system  with: 

Swit/.erland.  Mareli  G,  10^20;  Jugo- 
shivia.  May  IS,  aiul  Deeeinhcr  4,  1920; 
(Jerinany.  June  2J).  1020;  Hiilf,'ariu,  August 
4.  MHO,  France,  Novcniher  4,  ID^O; 
Iloiimania,  l'\-hniary  H,  1921;  Italy, 
Marrli  2.'{.  1921;  Austria,  May  4,  1921; 
P«»lan(l.  Octoher  20,  1!)21.  and  Spain, 
NovemlMT  is,  1!)21. 

In  spite  of  many  unfavorable  factors 


the  foreign  trade  has  effected  remark- 
able improvement.  For  1919,  the 
total  imports  amounted  to  $130,146,- 
140  (average  exchange  value  of  50 
crowns  for  one  dollar).  For  1920,  the 
imports,  due  to  the  extraordinary 
imports  of  foodstuffs,  reached  $233,- 
500,000.  The  quantity  of  imports 
shows  an  increase  (3,910,156  tons  for 
1920  and  3,961,716  tons  for  1921)  of 
1.3  per  cent  only. 

Exports  have  steadily  increased,  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  1919  being 
$113,751,380,  an  amount  exceeded  by 
the  1920  exports  of  $428,900,000,  by 
over  $315,000,000.  The  quantity  ex- 
ported during  1921,  9,645,766  tons, 
shows  an  even  greater  increase  over 
the  quantity  during  1920  of  6,902,221 
tons,  i.e.,  an  increase  of  39.7  per  cent. 
The  progressive  increase  of  1921  over 
1920  and  of  1920  over  1919,  in  spite 
of  a  lower  exchange  value,  is  indicative 
of  the  rapid  recovery  of  Czechoslovak 
industries  and  foreign  trade. 

The  trade  balance  for  1919  was 
unfavorable  by  slightly  over  sixteen 
million  dollars.  This  loss  was  not  only 
eliminated  in  1920,  but  a  favorable 
balance  set  up  of  four  billion  of 
Czechoslovak  crowns,  which  is  equal 
to  about  forty-nine  million  dollars. 
According  to  the  estimates  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1921  a  further  increase 
of  50  to  100  per  cent  is  to  be  expected. 

Tal)lcs  I,  II  and  III  show  the 
gro-s\-th  of  trade  by  commodities  and 
the  countries  of  origin  and  destination. 

The  Czechoslovak  Republic  has 
maintained  its  pre-war  trade  with  Po- 
land and  the  states  served  by  the 
Danube  River,  Austria,  Hungary,  Jugo- 
slavia, Bulgaria  and  Roumania,  which 
are  the  natural  markets  for  Czechoslo- 
vak industries,  and  trade  with  them 
has  resulted  in  a  favorable  balance  of 
11,000,000,000  Czechoslovak  crowns. 
About  56  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
exports  and  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
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TABLE  III.     Imports  and  Exports  of  the  Czechoslovak  Repubuc 
{By  the  Main  Commodities  1920  and  1921  in  Long  Tons) 


Import 


Foodstuffs 

Lard  and  fats 

Salt 

Chemicals 

Iron  and  steel 

Minerals 

Coal  and  timber 

Mineral  oil 

Cotton  and  yarns .... 

Wool  and  woolen  manu 

f  actures 


1920 


246,998 

46,893 

280,389 

195,246 

114,790 

927,450 

1,319,602 

131,831 

69,205 

19,214 


1921 


598,000 

43,000 

144,500 

168,000 

127,000 

821,000 

1,134,000 

104,000 

94,900 

29,000 


Export 


Foodstuffs 

Sugar 

Fruit  and  vegetables . 

Chemicals 

Iron  and  steel 

Minerals 

Coal  and  timber  .... 
Paper  and  paper  goods 
Cotton  and  cotton  goods 
Wool  and  woolen  goods 
Glass  and  glassware .  . 

Machinery 

Malt,  grain  and  malt 
products 


1920 


32,353 

248,648 

89,892 

163.926 

502,288 

5,184,260 

70,605 

10,778 

10,505 

140,067 


86,554 


1921 


12,700 

447,000 

69,000 

62,000 

199,000 

605,000 

7,632,000 

78,500 

32,000 

12,000 

133,000 

46,800 

35,000 


total  value  of  the  cotton  and  wool 
products  were  exported  to  these  coun- 
tries in  1920.  Germany  shared  in  the 
exports  to  the  extent  of  12  per  cent, 
the  western  European  and  the  overseas 
countries  32  per  cent,  partly  for  their 
ovm  consumption,  partly  for  re-ex- 
portation. 

With  the  exception  of  France  and 
Italy,  the  Cizechoslovak  Republic  has, 
on  account  of  excessive  imports,  an 
unfavorable  trade  balance  with  western 
European  and  overseas  countries.  This 
fact  proves  the  importance  in  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic  as  a  market  for  the  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  products 
which  it  has  to  secure  from  abroad.  It 
is  estimated  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
total  raw  materials  could  be  purchased 
by  the  Republic  directly  from  the 
United  States. 

Since  the  piu*chasing  power  of  our 
exchange  was  reduced,  imports  from 
the  United  States  according  to  volume 
have  increased  from  208,355  long  tons 
in  1920  to  375,806  long  tons  in  1921,  an 
increase  of  80  per  cent,  the  main  articles 
being  cotton,  copper,  foodstuffs,  fats 
and   lard,    mineral    oils,    tires,    tools. 


typewriters,  calculating  machines,  and 
other  characteristic  American  products. 
Because  the  American  statistics  do  not 
as  yet  specify  goods  exported  tlirough 
European  ports  to  Central  Europe, 
more  detailed  figures  are  not  available. 
Exports  to  the  United  States  consti- 
tute an  important  part  of  the  trade  of 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic.  For  1921 
these  exports  amounted  to  $9,615,130. 
The  principal  items  entering  into  this 
trade  in  1921  were  beads  and  bead 
ornaments,  $3,023,140;  imitation 
stones,  $729,137 ;  blown  glass,  $535,835 ; 
bent-wood  furniture,  $509,900;  jewelry, 
$376,338;  chinaware,  $268,942;  wood 
pulp,  $257,459;  hops,  $199,443;  musical 
instruments,  $191,661. 

Transportation 

Czechoslovakia  inherited  a  network 
of  railroads  which,  due  to  excessive 
traffic  and  insuflBcient  maintenance 
during  the  War,  were  in  a  very  poor 
condition  in  1918.  The  Ministry  of 
Railroads  found  itself  faced  with 
three  big  problems:  (1)  the  repair  of 
a  neglected  railroad  system;  (2)  the 
reorganization  of  this'  system  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  national  commercial 
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policy,  and  (3)  the  adjustment  of 
tariff  rates  and  wages  to  meet  present 
cost  and  living  conditions. 

The  Ministry  has  adjusted  passenger 
and  freight  rates,  increased  the  per- 
centage of  maintenance  work  to  restore 
eflBcient  operation,  and  plans  to  aug- 
ment maximum  speed  to  120  kilometers 
{XT  hour  and  tioul)le  track  the  respec- 
tive linos.  In  addition,  this  depart- 
ment has  ])rovidedfor  several  new  lines, 
important  for  internal  administration 
and  independent  export  trade  with 
coinitries  to  the  east  and  south. 

The  reorganization  of  railroads  will 
unite  more  closely  Bohemia  and  Slo- 
vakia, formerly  dependent  upon  and 
served  by  Austria  and  Hungary  re- 
si)ectively,  will  hring  the  river  ports 
nearer  to  the  interior  shipping  centers, 
and  adjust  the  schedule  of  rates  to 
encourage  trans-Repulilic  shipping. 
To  accom[)lisli  all  this  and  to  put  12,- 
l)\)i,'}'il  kilometers  of  state-o^\'ned  or 
operated  railroads  and  968,924  kilo- 
meters of  i)rivatcly  owned  and  operated 
railroads  on  an  efficient  operating 
basis,  six  an<l  one  half  million  crowns 
have  been  allotted  by  the  state. 

The  reform  of  the  railroad  system 
was  begmi  in  1919,  at  such  an  expense 
that  the  railroad  budget  for  that  year 
showed  a  deficit  of  2  t(),()()(),()0()  (toaatis. 
The  work  was  contiimed  (luring  1920, 
to  a  deficit  of  (;2.),000,()00  crowns 
a<lditional,  and  further  advanced  in 
1021.  During  1921,  however,  the 
g«M)d  results  of  the  investments  l)egan 
to  1h'  felt  and  the  Inidget  showed  a 
surplus  of  2(i.O,000,000  crowns. 

The  river  and  canal  system  is 
im[K)rtant  for  a  state  forced  to  purchase 
hea\y  raw  nuiteriais  from  great  dis- 
tances and  to  export  bulky  articles 
(like  lumber).  A  large  part  of  all 
go(Ml.s  destined  for  the  western  coun- 
tries and  for  overseas  trade,  is  trans- 
ported in  barges  to  Hamburg  by  way 
of  the   LaJK-   (Klbr;   Hiv<r,   while  the 


Danube  offers  a  broad  means  of  trans- 
portation to  the  Balkan  states  and  the 
Black  Sea.  To  utilize  both  river 
systems  more  economically,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  construct  a  canal  connecting 
the  Labe  and  Oder  rivers  ■with  the 
Danube. 

Already  Prague  is  the  vital  link  in 
the  trans-continental  network  of  air- 
plane traflBc  from  Paris  to  Constanti- 
nople on  one  line  and  to  Warsaw  on 
another  line.  This  system  of  aerial 
na\'igation  supplements  an  eflBcient 
state-owned  and  operated  postal 
system. 

The  extensive  telephone  and  tele- 
graph lines  (over  10,000  miles  of 
telegraph  and  more  than  11,600  miles 
of  telephone)  are  likewise  state-o^^oied 
and  operated,  and  work  has  already 
begun  to  supplement  the  existing 
facilities  with  a  radio  ser\'ice. 

Banking 

The  fiinancial  condition  of  a  country 
is  necessarily  bound  up  with  and 
dependent  upon  a  sound  banking 
system.  Although  it  was  feared  that 
the  dismemberment  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary might  disrupt  banking,  the  tran- 
sition was  made  smoothly  and  the 
Czechoslovak  banks,  by  judicious  in- 
creases of  capital  and  careful  invest- 
ment of  funds,  have  been  able  to 
meet  every  demand  imposed  upon  them 
for  the  financial  operation  of  govern- 
ment and  commerce. 

On  October  28,  1918,  there  were 
altogether  thirty-nine  large  joint-stock 
banks,  with  a  total  paid-up  capital  of 
551.4  million  crowns,  on  Czechoslovak 
territory.  In  order  to  meet,  at  least 
partially,  the  great  demands  made 
upon  them  by  the  new  situation,  the 
Czechoslovak  banks  immediately  in- 
creased their  capital  and  funds  and 
strengthened  their  organization.  The 
possibility  of  entering  into  direct  rela- 
tions with  foreign  countries,  especially 
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with  France,  England  and  America, 
led  many  banks  to  seek  the  cooperation 
of  foreign  capital.  Thus,  by  the  end 
of  1920,  the  aggregated  capital  of 
these  banks  totalled  914.6  millions 
with  reserve  funds  amounting  to  349.5 
million  crowns. 

The  center  of  the  banking  business 
of  the  Republic  is  Prague.  The  twenty- 
two  Prague  banks,  in  1920,  ac- 
counted for  83  per  cent  of  the  total 
capital  of  the  thirty-seven  banks  of  the 
country.  The  growi,h  of  capital  since 
the  end  of  the  War  has  been,  for  the 
Prague  banks,  41.5  per  cent,  and  the 
Prague  banks  have  made  over  85 
per  cent  of  the  net  profits  of  all  the 
Czechoslovak  banks.  All  but  five  of 
the  banks  in  the  Republic  finished  the 
year  1920  with  favorable  balances. 
After  deducting  the  losses  of  the  five, 
the  net  profits  amounted  to  over  198 
million  crowns. 

The  growth  of  bank  deposits  shows  a 
sound  financial  condition  among  the 
depositors.  On  December  31,  1920, 
the  deposits  in  2,011  financial  institu- 
tions totaled  17,864,973,000  crowns. 
On  December  31,  1921,  deposits  in  the 
same  institutions  totaled  24,759,240,- 
000  crowns — an  increase  for  1921  of 
6,894,267,000  crowns  or  39  per  cent. 

The  Currency  Reform 

Austria-Hungary  left  her  currency 
in  complete  disorder.  The  reserve  of 
gold  and  silver  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Bank,  amounting  before  the 
War  to  1,655  million  gold  crowns,  fell 
in  the  course  of  the  War  to  342  million 
gold  crowns.  The  circulation  of  notes, 
which  before  the  War  was  2,172  mil- 
lion, grew  to  30,679  million.  Obliga- 
tions which  had  to  be  met  immediately 
by  the  Bank  in  the  form  of  payment  in 
notes  on  demand  (current  accounts  and 
treasury  bills)  amounting  before  the 
War  to  282  million  gold  crowns 
reached  at  the  conclusion  of  the  War 


the  sum  of  2,849  million  gold  cro^vTis. 
The  covering  in  gold  before  the  War 
amounted  to  76  per  cent;  at  the 
revolution,  merely  1.11  per  cent. 

The  first  task  of  the  Czechoslovak 
Treasury  was  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  state  by  establishing  an  inde])endent 
currency.  The  War  had  depleted  the 
economic  resources  of  the  country,  the 
Austro-Hungarian  currency  had  de- 
preciated, and  the  state  credit  had  been 
undermined.  It  was  the  task  of  the 
government  and  the  banks  to  meet 
these  unhappy  conditions  and  to  bring 
the  country  to  a  state  of  financial 
soundness  and  economic  prosperity. 

By  the  "Currency  Act,"  passed  on 
February,  25,  1919,  the  Minister  of 
Finance  was  given  authority:  (1)  to 
stamp  the  then  circulating  currency 
within  Czechoslovakia ;  (2)  to  take  over 
the  currency  account  and  treasury 
bonds  of  the  branches  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Bank  in  Czechoslovakia; 
(3)  to  make  specific  inventory  of  all 
property  in  the  Republic,  and  (4)  to 
cause  the  Czechoslovak  citizens  to 
declare  their  property  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. These  last  two  pro\asions  were 
passed  in  order  to  ascertain  the  proper 
basis  for  levying  a  property  tax. 

The  separation  from  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  currency  was  accomplished 
in  the  following  manner.  On  February 
26,  1919,  the  frontiers  were  closed  and 
the  bank  notes  circulating  within  the 
Republic,  from  March  3  to  March  9, 
were  stamped  with  a  distinctive  mark, 
showing  that  they  were  accepted  by 
the  Czechoslovak  Republic  as  its 
currency.  After  March  9,  all  notes 
not  stamped  ceased  to  be  legal  tender. 
One-half  of  the  amount  of  bank  notes 
presented  for  stamping  (practically 
2,450  million  crowois)  was  withheld  as  a 
1  per  cent  forced  state-loan. 

After  the  stamping,  there  remained  in 
circulation  bank  notes  of  the  value 
of  5^  billion  crowms.     The  deflation 
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resulting  from  the  stamping  and  re- 
duction of  circulating  money,  coupled 
with  the  resumption  of  private  enter- 
prise, caused  the  money  market  to 
tighten.  This  condition  necessitated 
an  increa.se  of  currency,  which  has  been 
stahilized  at  seven  billion.  To  pro- 
vide, however,  against  dangerous  in- 
flation the  National  As.sembly  passed 
an  act,  April  10,  1919,  which  prohibits 
any  increa.se  in  the  amount  of  bank 
notes  in  circulation  al)Ove  .seven  billion 
iniless  covered  by  commerical  pai)ers, 
gold  and  siher  treasury  reserves,  or 
other  collateral. 

According  to  another  law  passed 
April  8,  19^20,  the  Mini.ster  of  Finance 
has  to  reduce  gradually  the  amount  of 
uncovered  bank  notes  taken  over  from 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank,  both 
those  now  in  circulation  and  those 
withheld  at  the  time  of  stamping  by 
the  income  from  ])ro])erty  tax.  Al- 
tlujugh  the  tax  was  not  yet  legally  due, 
C35.5  million  cro^^'ns  had  been  paid  up 
to  DecemlK-r  15,  19-21,  and  a  total  of 
Hihi  '.i  million  up  to  January  1.5,  1922. 
This  amount  was  ])aid  ])artly  in  cash 
and  i)artly  by  receipts  for  the  notes 
vsnthheld  at  the  time  of  stamping.  The 
tax  should  eliminate  the  whole  amount 
of  uneoven-d  circulation  by  the  end  of 
V.H'.l. 

'I'he  metallic  reserve  is  compo.scd  at 
present  of  18,000  kilo  gold  and  311,000 


kilo  silver,  which  equals  599,000,000 
cro\\'ns  or  5  per  cent  of  the  total  circu- 
lation in  the  Republic,  with  a  sub- 
stantial increase  of  233,630,000  crowns 
in  seven  months.  Four  per  cent  of  the 
notes  are  backed  by  foreign  accounts 
receivable  and  foreign  currency  holdings 
within  the  Republic.  Twenty-seven 
per  cent  is  backed  by  discounted  bills, 
securities,  and  collateral  loans.  This 
makes  more  than  36  per  cent  of  the  note 
circulation  backed  by  an  authorized 
lawful  reserve. 

Comparing  other  countries  in  this 
respect  we  see  that  Austria  (on 
October  31,  1921)  had  a  circulation  of 
91  billion  of  Austrian  crowns  against  a 
cover  of  5.5  million;  that  Hungary 
had  a  circulation  of  22,882  million 
against  a  cover  of  1,007  million.  Even 
the  Bank  of  Italy  has  not  a  greater 
reserve  of  gold  and  foreign  currency 
than  the  Czechoslovak  Bank  Office; 
on  October  31,  the  Bank  of  Italy  had 
1386.1  million  gold  lire  as  against  a 
circulation  of  14,322.7  million  lire,  or 
not  quite  10  per  cent  cover. 

Table  IV  shows  the  successive  de- 
velopment of  the  circulation  of  bank 
notes. 

Dm-ing  1919  and  1920,  the  Czecho- 
slovak crowai  has  fallen  and  risen  nearly 
parallel  with  the  German  mark.  A 
difference  began toappear  inl921,wlien 
the  question  of  German  reparations 


TAHLK  IV. — SuccEasivE  Development 

OF  THE  Bank  Note 

ClRCUL.\TION 

Millions 

3F   CrO\VNS 

Stamping 

Dec.  31, 
1919 

Dec.  31, 
1920 

Dec.  31, 
1921 

March  31, 

Before 

After 

1922 

Not«  in  circulation 

(ommcrrinl  .•tcriirity 

(iolfl.    diivcr,    and    forcixn 
money  reserve 

7,714 

5,579 

6,G21 
CG8 

86 

11,289 
5,197 

858 

11,757 
5,192 

1,114 

10,323 

3,832 

932 
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was  under  negotiation;  at  this  time  the 
German  mark  had  fallen  below  the 
Czechoslovak  crown.  On  September 
22,  1921,  Berlin  was  quoted  in  Zurich, 
5.325,  in  Prague,  6.85  centimes. 
Diu'ing  the  last  collapse  of  the  German 
mark  the  Czechoslovak  crown  with- 
stood the  pressure  of  that  event  and 
succeeded  in  emanci])ating  itself  from 
the  mark.  Since  this  time  the  ciu-rency 
policy  of  the  Republic  has  attracted 
some  attention  in  the  financial  world. 

As  a  temporary  bank  of  issue  there 
has  been  organized  by  statute  pub- 
lished May  12,  1919,  the  "Bank 
Oflfice,"  attached  to  the  Ministry  of 
Finance,  regulating  the  circulation  of 
money.  One  of  the  important  re- 
spective statute  provisions  is  that  the 
Bank  OflBce  must  not  accord  loans  to 
the  state. 

The  future  bank  of  issue  will  be  a 
joint-stock  bank  with  a  capital  of  75,- 
000,000  of  currency  unit  in  gold.  The 
bank  notes  will  be  exchangeable  for 
gold  ^vnth  at  least  35  per  cent  of  gold 
covering. 

The  Budget 

The  Czechoslovak  government  has 
ever  been  convinced  that  the  key  to  a 
sound  financial  condition  is  the  bal- 


anced budget.  To  accomplish  this, 
early  Ministers  of  Finance  vied  with 
each  other  in  making  expenditures 
conform  to  government  income  w^ith- 
out  stinting  the  appropriations  essential 
to  the  accomplishment  of  vital  im- 
provements. 

Due  to  the  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred at  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic,  the  deficit  of  the  budget  in 
1919  was  five  billion  (with  a  budget 
of  8.6  billion  crowns),  which  was  re- 
duced to  4.8  billion  in  1920,  with  a 
budget  of  15  billion.  In  1921,  the 
budget  of  18  billion  crowms  was  nearly 
balanced,  but  extraordinary  expend- 
itures in  order  to  check  the  repeated 
Hapsburg  plots  caused  a  deficit  of  700 
million  crowns.  In  1922,  with  a  budget 
totaling  19,812,960,470  Czechoslovak 
crowms  the  deficit  is  estimated  at  900 
million  crowns,  but  the  steady  increase 
of  actual  revenue  (nearly  doubled  in 
the  last  two  years)  gives  strong  indica- 
tion of  a  balance  in  1922. 

During  the  years  1920  and  1921,  the 
conservatively  estimated  state  income 
was  each  time  about  one  billion  crowns 
below  the  actual  state  revenue.  The 
surplus  shown  in  Tables  V  and  VI 
augurs  well  for  a  budget  balance  at  the 
end  of  this  year. 


TABLE  V. — Gross  Budget  Expenditures 
{In  Czechoslovak  Crowns) 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

Expenses : 

Ordinary 

2,609,823,719 
6,005,522,073 

7,174,511,865 
8,103,915,167 

10,671,959,296 
7,354,500,848 

13,288,731,847 

Extraordinary 

6,524,228,632 

Total 

8,615,345,792 

2,613,667,502 
1,096,086,998 

15.278,427,032 

7,949,648,782 
2,476,852,012 

18,026,460,144 

15,923,316,280 
1,375,600,350 

19,812,960,479 

Income : 

Ordinary 

17,290,600,130 

Extraordinary 

1,593,609,414 

Total 

3,709,754,500 
4,905,591,292 

10,426,500,794 
4,851,926,238 

17,298,916,630 
727,543,514 

18,884,209,554 

Deficit   

928,750,935 
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The  percentage  of  expenditures  for 
unproductive  items  is  being  cut  down 
yearlj',  for  example,  the  cut  in  ordi- 
nary expenditures  for  National  De- 
fense, from  20.20  per  cent  in  1919  to 
15.69  per  cent  in  1922,  and  extra- 
ordinary after-war  expenditures  have 
l>een  reduced  from  39.62  per  cent  in 
1919  to  3.76  per  cent  in  1922. 

On  the  other  hand  appropriations  for 
productive  purposes  have  been  steadily 
increased,  as  indicated  in  Table  VII. 

The  Debts 

The  first  debt  incurred  by  Czecho- 
slovakia was  a  portion  of  the  public 
debt  of  the  old  dual  empire.  This 
amount  grew,  due  to  the  expense  of 
establishing  the  new  government,  of 
repatriating  the  Czechoslovak  legion- 
naires who  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies  in  Russia,  Siberia,  France  and 
Italy,  and  of  furnishing  the  emergency 
relief  necessitated  by  the  shortage  of 
foodstuffs,  etc.  These  different  items 
brought  the  public  debt,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1921  (according  to  the 
statement  of  February  6)  to  forty -three 
billion  Czechoslovak  cro-oTis,  composed 
as  follows : 

Crowns 

International  Debts 9,911,757,300 

Currency  Reform 8,364,270,537 

External  Debts 8,404,270,852 

Peace  Treaties 17,125,000,000 


43,805,298,689 


A  detailed  specification  is  contained 
in  table  VIII. 

The  external  debt  of  the  Republic  as 
incurred  up  to  December  31,  1921,  is 
itemized  in  table  IX. 

The  "liberation  tax"  which  con- 
stitutes so  large  a  percentage  of  the 
Czechoslovak  total  debt  was  deter- 
mined })y  the  Peace  Conference,  to  be 
paid  to  the  allied  and  associated 
powers.  The  terms  for  the  payment 
of  this  sum  have  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. 
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1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


Public  Education  .  .  . 
Postal  and  Telegraph 

Railroads 

Public  Works 

Social  Welfare 

Public  Health 


1.74 
1.86 
14.15 
3.46 
0.03 
0.23 


1,92 
2.75 
22.60 
4.52 
6.47 
0.30 


4.05 
5.71 
28.83 
6.30 
3.87 
0.55 


4.82 
4.40 
23.52 
5.19 
3.30 
0.76 


Future  Problems 

Czechoslovakia,  in  a  short  time,  has 
attained  almost  normalcy,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  unsettled  con- 
ditions of  the  neighboring  states 
hindered  its  progress  considerably. 

This  achievement  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  ever  since  the  day  of  its  liberation, 
Czechoslovakia  has  followed  a  definite 
program  step  by  step,  the  main  features 
of  which  are : 

(1)  To  maintain  and  enlarge  industrial 
activity  under  all  circumstances; 

(2)  To  secure  intensive  agricultural 
activities  and  a  normal  harvest  by  supply- 
ing fertilizers; 

(3)  To  secure  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade; 

(4)  To  balance  the  state  budget  by 
eliminating  unproductive  expenditures  and 
using  savings  thus  obtained  for  further 
productive  activity; 

(5)  To  deflate  the  currency  as  rapidly  as 
business  conditions  permit. 

The  rising  exchange  (about  2  cents) 
brought  the  country  face  to  face  with 
another  problem — price  adjustment  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Because 
wages  and  living  conditions  could  not 
be  immediately  readjusted  to  conform 
to  the  increased  international  value  of 
Czechoslovak  money,  the  Czechoslovak 
export  industries  saw  further  expansion 
hampered  by  the  competition  of  coun- 
tries with  deteriorated  rates  of  ex- 
change, notably  Germany.  It  was 
evident  that  production  costs  must  be 
reduced.     This  is  to  be  effected  not 


only  by  a  lowering  of  wages  and 
transportation,  but  principally  by  a 
thorough  reorganization  and  elimina- 
tion of  waste  in  indu.stry,  coupled  with 
standardized  production  and  concen- 
trated group  marketing.  New  sources 
of  wealth  and  industrial  activity  lie 
in  the  exploitation  of  the  w^ater  powers 
(1|  million  horse  power)  and  in  the 
electrification  of  the  whole  country. 

To  solve  these  problems  Czechoslo- 
vakia honestly  believes  is  to  "do  her 
bit"  in  the  general  reconstruction  in 
the  most  effective  way. 

The  main  part  of  this  tremendous 
task  of  world  reconstruction  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  engineers.  Not 
only  should  they  take  a  prominent 
place  in  the  many  international  present 
and  future  economic  and  financial 
conferences  to  divert  the  nations  from 
the  after-war  distress,  but  they  should 
endeavor  to  prevent  future  conflicts. 
I  consider  it  the  supreme  task  of  every 
engineer,  notably  of  the  great  peaceful 
army  of  the  American  engineers,  to  do 
their  best  to  have  a  "World's  En- 
gineering Federation"  established  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  up-to-date  methods  of  economic 
supremacy  must  be  changed  by  inter- 
national distribution  of  work  according 
to  principles  of  highest  economy,  A 
"World's  Engineering  Federation" 
should  spread  technical  and  economic 
progress  through  the  world  by  inter- 
national technical  cooperation. 

I  am  highly  pleased  to  know  that 
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TABLE   VIII. — Debts  of  the  Czechoslov.\k  Republic 
(A.     Internal  Debts  in  Czechoslovak  Crowns) 


December  31,  1921 

February  6,  1922 

Crowns 

1,000,000,000 

1,048,054,000 

540,811,300 

3,000,000,000 

1,536,185,000 

952,820,000 

677,308,000 

25,896,000 

217,549,000 

234,895,800 

250,000,000 

322,000,000 

106,238,200 

Crowns 
1,000,000,000 

1,048,054,000 

540,811,300 

3,000,000,000 

1,536,185,000 

952,820,000 

677,308,000 

44,104,500 

229,359,018 

300,756,607 

250,000,000 

322,000,000 

220,706,300 

9,911,757,300 

10,122,104,725 

(5.     Debts  Resulting  from  the  Currency  Reform) 


1 .  Hunk  note.s  in  circulation 

2.  I  |K'r  cent  State  Loan  replacing  the  bank  notes 

3.  1  per  i-eut  check  accounts 

4.  4  jKT  cent  trea.sury  notes 


Crowns 

6,818,800,292 

1,056,807,000 

269,015,245 

219,648,000 


8,364,270,537 


Croicns 
6,794,143,767 
888,247,000 
269,015,245 
219,648,000 


8,171,054,012 


(C     External  Debts  in  Czechoslovak  Crowns) 


Ijttius  jrrantcd  l)y: 

Thitcl  States' $    91,179,528 

Kii^'laiul £      2,429,564 

Croivns 

6,245,797.668 

694,855,464 

78,721,022 

702,274,198 

4,110,000 

520,200,000 

158,312,500 

Crowns 
4,832,514,984 
563,658,848 

France Francs      1,149,212 

60,908,236 

Franc-e Francs  128,152,226 

579,248,001 

France ....                                          Francs         750,000 
Italy.  .  ..                                                   Lire  180,000,000 
C.Tiiiany                                               .Marks  425,000,000 

3,390,000 
448,200,000 
108,906,250 

SiM'tificatioM  of  liic  ^]^•\ll!>  lo  llic  Inited  States  in  dollars: 

1.  Dclit    to   the    liiilcd   Stales  Treasury  for  advances 

niiule  under  the  I.,ilH*rty  Hond  .\ct 

8,404,270,852 

$61,256,206.74 

20,612,300.11 

6,428,089.19 

2,873,238.25 

6,596,826.379 

i.  D«'l»t   on   ac<-ount  of   sales  of    surplus  war  materials 
(Act  of  .Itilv  9.  1918) 

3.  Debt  lo  llie  .\nierican  Ilclief  Administration  (Act  of 
Feb.  25.   1910) 

I    Debt  to  Die  liiiled  States  drain  Corporation  (Act  of 
March  30.   1920)  .  . 

$91,169,834.29 

{D.     Debts  According  to  the  Peace  Treaties) 


1.  I*rc-war  debt  of  former  .\ustria-Hnnpary 

i.  LiUration  debt Francs  750,000,000 


Crowns 
4.000,000,000 
1.3,125,000,000 
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the  American  engineer  is  fully  conscious  and  very  happy  to  see  that  the  en- 
of  the  importance  of  his  initiative  in  gineersof  my  country  cooperate  heartily 
these  endeavors  to  advance  the  world,      in  this  far-reaching  international  work. 

TABLE  IX. — Summary  of  Debts  of  Czechoslovak  Republic 


"Liberation  t.ax"  to  the  Allies 

Share  of  the  debt  of  former  Austro-IIungarian  Empire 

Currency  reform 

Establishment  of  government 

Foodstuffs  relief 

Military  expenditures 

Reconstruction 

Repatriation  of  the  Czechoslovak  army 

Total  debts  since  inception  of  Republic 


In  Czechoslovak  Crowns 


13,125 
4,000 
8,614 
7,168 
5,981 
2,682 
1,574 
657 


,000,000 
,000,000 
,270,537 
,989,106 
,878,204 
,645,946 
,599,486 
,915,410 


43,805,298,689 


Per  rent 


30 .  00 

9.10 

19.06 

16.37 

13.66 

6.12 

3.59 

1.50 


100 


Suggested  Measures  for  World-wide  Cooperation 

By  SiGNOR  Francbsco  Quattrone 
High  Commissioner  of  Italy  to  the  United  States 


THE  Genoa  Conference  is  one  of  the 
greatest  importance,  not  only  in 
the  common  historical  sense,  but  from 
the  entirely  new  human  point  of  view 
which  inspires  its  work.  Not  only  is 
it,  in  fact,  the  greatest  international 
gathering,  but  here  is  being  laid  the 
cornerstone  for  a  practical  system  of 
the  much  needed  world-wide  coopera- 
tion. 

The  Washington  Conference  has 
attained  success  by  creating  a  better 
and  more  permanent  feeling  among 
some  of  the  nations  of  the  world;  the 
Genoa  Conference,  by  also  inviting 
those  not  present  at  Washington,  will 
complete  and  achieve,  it  is  confidently 
expected,  a  very  much  better  and  more 
permanent  feeling  among  nearly  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  It  is  true  that, 
technically,  the  United  States  of 
America  is  not  present  at  Genoa,  but  I 
am  sure  its  heart  and  spirit  are  there. 
At  a  not  distant  future,  when  some  of 


the  peoples  in  Europe  realize  that  it  is 
highly  essential  to  show  a  real  deter- 
mination to  put  their  house  in  order, 
abandoning  war-time  spirit  and  an 
utterly  reproachable  system  of  alli- 
ances; when  still  others  think  and 
practise  so  as  to  convince  the  people  at 
large  that  there  is  only  one  world 
standard  of  national  and  international 
honor,  then  perhaps  the  United  States 
will  sit  at  a  still  greater  conference  and 
be,  on  account  of  its  moral  position, 
the  most  powerful  leader  in  reconstruc- 
tion work. 

.Liquidation  of  Over-built 

Facilities 

Industrial  Europe,  as  well  as  in- 
dustrial America,  is  suffering  on  account 
of  over-built  facilities;  everybody  to- 
day, it  is  only  human,  wants  to  produce 
and  sell.  Not  a  great  many  people 
are  able  to  buy:  there  is  a  lack  of 
purchasing  power  and  if  we  want  to 
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restore  healthy  conditions  in  the 
world's  business,  we  must  reduce  oiu- 
imperialistic  trade  plans  and  try  to 
approach  normalcy  first  by  granting 
to  those  who  are  in  need,  the  possibil- 
ities of  recu])erating  their  purchasing 
power,  and  by  lifting— as  far  as  is 
possible,  and  consistent  with  the  life  of 
every  nation — those  trade  barriers 
nosN-  in  progress  of  construction.  Take 
for  instance,  the  United  States;  in 
1914,  prior  to  the  AVar,  this  country 
had  normal  producing  and  manufac- 
turing facilities  to  meet  the  needs  of 
101  millions  of  ])eople,  plus  5  per 
cent  for  foreign  bu'siness,  in  this  way 
meeting  the  needs  of  106  millions  of 
people.  From  1914  to  1921,  such 
lacilities  were  ex])anded  to  175  per  cent 
of  the  existing  facilities  of  1914,  so 
that  on  Armistice  Day  in  1918,  the  war- 
time-created facilities  of  the  United 
States  had  reached  a  capacity  of  180 
million  ])eo])le.  Those  facilities  exist 
today  and  they  can  and  are  taking  care 
of  the  national  domestic  needs  on  a 
seven  months'  basis.  In  a  word,  this 
country's  ])roducing  facilities  can  do  its 
1914  business  in  six  or  seven  months. 
The  conunercial  interests  of  this 
nation  have  largely  liquidated  their 
inventories  and  debts  since  the  War, 
but  iif)t  that  large  increase  of  facilities 
wliirh  was  created  for  war  ])urposes. 
This  reduction,  now  under  way,  must 
continue  for  the  next  few  years  until 
till-  national  facilities  of  this  country 
arrixc  at  a  i)oint  where  they  can  take 
eare  of  tlie  normal  domestic  needs  and 
a  rcasonalde  ])er  cent  of  sur])lus  to 
nu*et  tiie  ref|uirements  of  the  outgoing 
foreign  trade. 

To  give  an  illustration,  may  I 
mention  the  .sea-going  steel  and  iron 
steam  toiuiage  owned  by  the  j)rincipal 
maritiuK'  countries  of  the  world.  In 
1914.  there  were  42,514.000  gross  tons; 
in  1921.  there  were  .'")4,2 17,000  gross 
tons,  an  increa.se,  after  taking  care  of 


war  losses,  of  11,703,000  gross  tons  of 
larger  and  more  efficient  ships.  The 
United  States  had  in  1914  only  1,837,- 
000  gross  tons  which  by  1921  it  had 
increased  to  12,314,000  gross  tons. 

AMien  one  realizes  that  the  normal 
world's  international  trade  and  ship- 
ping had  approached  its  peak  in  1914 
and  that  42,500,000  tons  of  shipping 
easily  moved  that  trade,  you  will  see  at 
once  why  with  11,700,000  added  ton- 
nage in  1921,  the  value  of  shipping  has 
fallen  down  from  $200  a  ton  dead- 
weight to  $20  and  that,  for  some  years 
to  come,  many  ships  of  the  world  will 
not  find  cargoes.  I  believe  that  instead 
of  still  building  new  ships,  and  there 
are  7,300,000  in  course  of  construction, 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  should 
meet  together  and  apply  IVIr.  Hughes' 
policy  of  scrapping  battleships,  to  the 
already  dangerously  sick  body  repre- 
sented by  the  maritime  commercial 
fleets  of  the  entire  world.  The  result 
woidd  be  fewer  failures  of  private  and 
government  enterprises  and  very  much 
healthier  conditions  for  every  country 
concerned. 

I  have  referred  only  to  shipping,  but 
the  same  state  of  over-built  facilities 
exists  in  nearly  every  industry,  taken 
as  a  w^hole,  in  this  country,  except  the 
farming  industry,  where  normalcy  of 
production  can  and  will  come  very 
quickly. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  that 
may  consider  itself  immune  from  the 
necessity  of  liquidating  its  facilities 
and  we  are  confronted  today  with  the 
necessity  of  considering  the  world's 
l)usiness  as  a  process  of  liquidating  the 
troubles  of  the  world-corporation,  in 
which  all  the  countries,  as  individual 
units,  are  i)articipants.  To  do  this,  is 
required  a  better  knowledge  of  each 
other's  needs.  Knowledge  of  each 
other  comes  as  the  result  of  more 
mutual  and  frequent  intercourse.  In 
applying   this    axiom   to   the   life   of 
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nations,  we  realize  that  the  present 
situation  requires  a  better  knowledge 
and  consideration  of  the  different 
resources  of  each  country,  so  that 
international  credit  relation  and  inter- 
national buying  power  may  be  estab- 
lished under  proper  and  sound  principles. 
The  sooner  such  principles  are  applied, 
the  nearer  will  be  the  approach  to 
normalcy  and  safety  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  economic  equilibrium  of 
Europe,  completely  destroyed  by  the 
late  war. 

Restoration  of  Russia 

No  one  today  will  attempt  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  a  Germany  reduced  to 
desperation  and  a  famine-stricken  Rus- 
sia are  the  unsound  links  of  the  chain, 
which,  prior  to  1914,  was  wonderfully 
driving  the  European  economic  engine. 
Therefore,  sincere,  honest  efforts  must 
be  made  not  to  have  a  mad  Germany, 
or  a  still  wilder  Russia.  Germany, 
even  temporarily  without  the  Saar 
basin  and  the  rich  Silesian  coal  fields, 
definitely  deprived  of  her  colonial 
possessions,  not  to  mention-the  mer- 
cantile fleet  or  other  properties  seized 
by  or  surrendered  to  the  Allies  and 
other  countries,  including  the  United 
States,  has  a  very  much  greater 
recuperation  power  than  Russia,  al- 
though she  is  not  possessed  of  the 
wonderful  and  immense  natural  re- 
sources of  her  Russian  neighbor. 

Industrially  speaking,  Russia,  prior 
to  the  War,  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
intelligent  foreign  enterprises;  the 
grand  dukes  and  potentates  dominat- 
ing these  were  satisfied  with  royalities 
coming  from  large  estates  probably 
not  directly  known  to  them.  For 
instance,  heroic  Belgium  alone  had  in- 
vested there  nearly  100,000,000  pounds 
sterling.  During  my  mission  in  Russia 
in  1912,  travelling  from  north  to  south, 
visiting  the  Donetz  coal  basin,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  several  Belgian 


mmmg  engineers  representing  invest- 
ments of  large  resources,  giving  life 
and  wealth  to  the  inha])itants  of  that 
region.  Russia  still  needs  foreign  co- 
peration  in  the  pacific  and  honest 
development  of  her  resources.  But 
there  are  no  resources  which  can  be 
utilized  or  developed  for  the  })enefit  of 
Russia  and  Europe  unless  the  Russian 
system  of  transportation,  utterly  de- 
moralized and  destroyed  first  by  the 
War,  and  lately  by  the  material  impos- 
sibilities of  planning  anjlhing  con- 
structive, shall,  upon  Russia's  adopting 
and  establishing  world  standards  of 
property  and  honor,  be  put  in  proper 
and  efficient  shape. 

Experience  has  now  demonstrated  to 
Moscow  that  the  time  for  doctrinaires 
and  fallacious  new  experiments  of  a 
Utopian  character  is  gone  and  that 
the  era  for  constructive  work  must  be 
approached.  The  Russians  would  go 
back  to  work;  but  how  can  they  do  it? 
All  the  European  observers  have  agreed 
that  the  Russian  system  of  transporta- 
tion must  be  restored.  In  order  to 
help  Russia,  offers  of  rolling  stock  have 
been  made,  but,  under  the  conditions 
now  prevailing  in  different  European 
organizations,  it  is  a  practical  im- 
possibility to  attain  speedy  quantity 
production,  yet  this  is  an  essential 
requisite  if  the  greatest  problem  ac- 
countable for  the  reconstruction  of 
Russia  shall  be  properly  met.  Here 
comes  the  important  part  that  Ameri- 
can industries  can  play  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Russia  and  of  Europe.  There 
is  no  use  sending  millions  of  tons  of 
agricultural  implements,  machinery, 
etc.,  unless  in  due  time  such  shipments 
can  reach  the  point  of  final  destination. 
Every  enterprise  which  does  not  first 
take  into  deep  consideration  the  trans- 
portation problem  of  Russia,  is  un- 
doubtedly destined  to  failure  and  the 
responsibility  for  it  will  fall  upon  all 
the  great  powers  of  the  world. 
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Everj-one  agrees,  also,  that  Germany 
is  an  essential  factor  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  continental  Europe,  but  if  the 
Russian  machinery  can  be  put  in 
fairly  good  shape,  the  economic  engine 
of  Eiiro])e  will  reestablish  its  rh\-thm 
and  Europe  will  be  on  its  feet  again. 

Summary 

To  simimarize,  it  is  my  firm  l)elief 
that  the  general  reconstruction  of  the 
world's  business  may  be  and  will  be 
hastened  by: 

1.  Making  up  fur  the  inevitable  errors 
enilxxlied  in  tlie  Treaty  of  Versailles; 

2.  Continuing  to  create  and  maintain  a 
spirit  of  mutual  confidence  among  the 
principal  j)()wers  of  the  world; 

3.  Creating  of  world  machinery  for  inter- 
national credit,  currency  and  exchange 
prol^lcms; 

4.  Promoting  an  international  "peace 
holiday"  followed  by  inunediate  reduction 
of  land  armaments; 

5.  Ilcdistribution  of  raw  materials  so  as 
to  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  minimum 
indisptnsal)le  to  the  life  of  every  nation; 

(>.  Kecliecking  of  international  war  debts 
on  the  l»asis  of  cost  and  not  i)n>fit  to  the 
lending  jxiwcrs; 

7.  Caiici'llation  of  tliat  jjart  of  the  inter- 
national war  dehts  represi-nting  direct  or 
indirect  profit  to  the  lending  powers; 


8.  Refunding  of  international  war  debts 
into  long-period  obligations  whose  maturity 
and  payments  of  principal  and  interest,  as 
well  as  rate  of  interest,  shall  be  determined 
not  according  to  general  rules  or  policy,  but 
after  taking  into  account  the  resources  of 
each  debtor  nations ;  principal  and  interest, 
when  due,  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  exchange 
prevailing  in  1914,  and  not,  in  any  case,  to 
exceed  that  prevailing  when  war  loans  were 
made. 

9.  Revising  of  war  reparations  clauses  so 
as  to  fix  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  cash  and 
goods  independently  of  any  other  condition. 

10.  Recognition  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment under  conditions  established  by  joint 
conference  of  the  powers  represented  at 
Genoa  and  the  United  States,  a  recognition 
which  should  be  kindly  and  eagerly  sought 
for  by  all. 

Above  all  else,  to  the  restoration  of 
Europe,  restoration  of  confidence  is 
essential.  The  Genoa  meeting  has  be- 
gim  the  work  for  the  reestablishment 
of  cooperation  and  mutual  respect  and 
confidence.  Let  us  hope  that  other 
peoples  who  have  to  their  credit 
unblemished  records  of  high,  unselfish, 
unbiased  achievements  will,  as  soon  as 
conditions  will  permit  it,  join  hands 
with  Europe  and  proceed  together 
onward  to  the  reconstruction  of  a 
better  world. 
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By  Karl  Lang 

Charge  d*  AfiFaires,  German  Embassy 

Wl)  have  all  heard  much  of  the 
'IVcaty  of  \'ersaillcs  and  yet 
liDw  many  of  us  have  actually  read  the 
Tnafy  and  understood  its  various  and 
c(.ni])li(atcd  <lauscs?  We  have  all 
heard  it  said  that  Germany  is  not 
fuliilling  her  obligations  under  that 
Treaty,  obligations  she  was  forced  to 
sign,  and  that  this  non-fulfillment  is 
owing  not  to  Germany's  incapacity  to 


fidfill,  but  to  her  imwillingness  to 
fulfill  the  obligations  imposed  upon  her. 
Now  I  cannot  lio])e  to  i)ut  before  you 
all  that  Germany  has  done  in  the  last 
few  years  in  order  to  show  you  in  full 
how  much  Germany's  capacity  in  the 
fulfillment  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  is 
limited  and  that  Germany,  however 
hard  she  may  try,  cannot  go  beyond 
this  capacity,  but  I  should  like  to  give 
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a  short  outline  of  the  actual  situation        Immediate  Effects  of  the  War 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day  in  Germany         ^t  the  end  of  the   War  Germany 

that  you  judge  for  yourselves  and  form  found  herself  deprived  of  nearly  every 

yom-  own  opmion  as  to  what  Germany  kind  of  raw  material.     Her  foodstuffs 

has  done  and  what  she  can  do  m  the  ^gre  by  far  insufficient  to  feed  her 

luture.  population,    her   soil    was   completely 

Germany,  as  you  know,  is  situated  exhausted  through  the  lack  of  fertilizcr.s^ 
m  the  centre  of  Europe.  Almost  all  h^r  cattle  were  underfed  and  her  popu- 
European  highways  of  commerce  from  lotion  was  starving  in  consequence  of  a 
the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  Sea  to  the  blockade  which  was  maintained  for 
south  of  Europe  and  between  the  east  about  nine  months  after  the  cessation 
and  the  west  of  Europe  have  always  of  hostilities.  To  meet  the  most 
passed  through  Germany.  This  fact  urgent  demands  for  raw  materials, 
alone  shows  how  dependent  upon  each  foodstuffs  and  fertilizers,  the  trade 
other  are  the  nations  of  Europe  m  balance  and  the  paying  balance  both 
questions  regarding  transport,  and  in  necessarily  had  to  become  unfavorable 
the  same  way  each  of  the  countries  of  for  Germany  and  will  remain  so  for 
Europe  has  always  produced  some  mer-  years.  German  private  property  in 
chandise  of  a  peculiarly  excellent  the  victorious  countries  was  expropri- 
quality  favored  in  predilection  by  the  ated.  I  may  mention  here  that  the 
others.  Thus  since  olden  times  Euro-  United  States  so  far  has  not  joined 
pean  nations  have  been  linked  together  these  proceedings  and  if  it  adlieres  to 
by  mutually  buying  and  selling  from  this  policy  of  regarding  private  prop- 
each  other.  And  since  the  United  erty  as  sacred,  everyone  will  know  in 
States  developed  her  natural  resources,  ^.^ich  countiy  to  invest  his  money 
she  also  has  participated  in  this  in-  where  it  ^\^ll  not  be  touched  in  the  event 
ternational  economic  intercourse.  of  international  trouble's  occurring  in 

During  the  last  fifty  years  Germany  the  future.  Germany's  colonies  were 
had  developed  into  one  of  the  largest  taken  from  her  as  mcU  as  rich  parts  of 
workshops  of  the  world.  In  ever-  ber  territory,  such  as  the  coal  fields  in 
increasing  quantities  she  bought  raw  Upper  Silesia  and  of  the  Saar  Valley, 
materials  from  other  countries  and  as  well  as  her  mercantile  marine  and  a 
was  in  this  regard  one  of  the  best  considerable  part  of  the  railway  stock, 
customers  of  the  United  States,  from  with  all  these  losses  Germany  is  yet 
whom  she  procured  enormous  quan-  obliged  to  deliver  to  the  allied  nations 
tities  of  cotton,  copper,  grain,  lard  and  continously  large  amounts  of  coal,  dies, 
other  such  commodities.  These  ex-  chemicals,  etc.,  without  any  reim- 
ports of  the  United  States  to  Germany  bursement  whatsoever.  Since  the 
amounted  to  more  than  13  per  cent  of  Treaty  of  Versailles  up  to  April  last 
the  entire  export  trade  of  the  United  the  wealth  of  the  German  people  has 
States.  The  raw  materials  imported  been  cut  down  by  not  less  than 
into  Germany  were  there  manufactured  approximately  45  biUion  gold  marks, 
with  the  purpose  of  reexportation,  made  up  as  follows: 
Even  in  the  years  before  the  War  there  Billion 
was  never  an  excess  of  exports  over  Gold  Marks 
imports  in  Germany;  a  balance  was  German  property  abroad  liquidated .. .  11.7 
1                      .    1  1-   1      1      1          •  Tonnage  handed  over 0.7 

always    established    by    income    on  g^^^^  property  in  ceded  districts c.5 

investments  abroad  and  international  Railway  and  traffic  material  handed 

shipping  service.  over 2.0 
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Billion 
Gold  Marks 

Deliveries  (non-military)  in  kind 5.8 

Forfeiture  of  German  claims  against 

Germany's  former  war  allies 7.0 

Saar  coal  mines 1.1 

Deliveries  of  coal  (value  as  per  world 

market  price) 1.3 

Cash  payments  on  reparation  account.       1 .3 
Miscellaneous  items 3.2 

Total 45.6 

I  do  not  think  that  this  deficit  finds 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  nations. 
In  this  total  the  equivalent  for  the 
ceded  West  Prussian  territory  as  well 
as  Upper  Silesia  is  omitted.  If  these 
two  most  essential  items  are  included, 
an  aggregate  considerably  exceeding 
100  billion  gold  marks  will  be  reached. 
Also,  the  value  of  the  lost  colonies  is 
not  taken  into  account.  Furthermore, 
the  exhausted  country  is  charged  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  various  com- 
missions of  the  \actorious  and  creditor 
nations  in  Germany  at  the  cost  of  the 
population.  I  may,  for  instance,  men- 
tion the  Reparations  Commission  which 
consists  of  171  persons  and  the  costs  of 
which  amount  to  32  million  marks  a 
month.  The  commission  which  pur- 
poses the  control  of  the  disarmament 
of  Germany  costs  no  less  than  23 
million  marks  a  month  and  consists  of 
about  1,500  persons.  I  quote  these 
figures  from  a  speech  made  by  Lord 
Newton  in  the  British  House  of  Lords. 

The  So-called  German  Prosperity 

Foreigners,  however,  traveling  in 
Germany  and  getting  only  superficial 
glimpses  of  the  conditions  there,  are 
easily  led  into  a  misconce])tion  of  the 
true  situation.  Factories  arc  running 
and  very  little  uncmi)loyment  is  notice- 
able at  ])rcsent;  one  might  even 
o})serve  certain  signs  of  luxury  in  the 
larger  cities,  especially  in  the  hotels 
frequented  by  foreigners,  who  often 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  certain 
prosperity  exists  in  Germany.     Wliat 


is  the  real  truth  about  this  so  much 
talked  of  prosperity  in  Germany? 
This  prosperity  is  to  a  very  great 
extent  absorbed  in  a  two-fold  manner, 
non-existent  before  the  war:  (1)  by  the 
payment  of  reparations;  (2)  by  the 
increased  imports  of  foodstuffs  o'wing  to 
the  decline  of  German  agriculture.  Let 
me  put  that  somewhat  more  explicitly. 
The  reparations  paid  by  Germany 
during  the  course  of  the  last  year 
amounted  to  1|  billion  gold  marks. 
This  sum  is  the  product  of  work  done 
diu"ing  one  year  by  a  million  German 
workmen  and  women.  The  imports  of 
foodstuffs,  greatly  increased  owing  to 
the  decline  of  German  agriculture,  and 
the  loss  of  German  territories  amounted 
in  value  during  the  last  year  to  2 
billion  gold  marks  and  this,  again,  is  the 
product  of  work  done  by  a  million 
Germans  during  one  year. 

Thus  millions  of  Germans  have 
every  year  to  work  in  order,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  bring  about  economic 
conditions  as  they  were  before  the 
War.  The  work  of  millions  of  people 
is  done  and  no  compensation  achieved. 
Thus  whereas  employment  in  the 
country  may  be  widespread,  it  is 
an;yi^hing  but  productive.  As  for  the 
profits  of  Germany's  enterprises,  they 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  consideration 
that  if  a  company  distributes,  for 
instance,  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent  in 
paper  marks,  this  is  only  14  of  ^^^^  P^^ 
cent  of  her  plants  constructed  during 
the  times  of  gold  mark  currency.  A 
dividend  of  100  per  cent  in  paper 
marks  would  be  only  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  gold  mark  value  of  the 
plants.  In  the  meantime,  the  index 
figures  for  the  maintenance  of  a  family 
in  Germany  in  August,  1921,  have 
reached  14  times  those  of  the  times 
preceding  the  War.  In  March,  1922, 
they  were  32  times  as  great.  Prices 
for  grain  were  then  53  times  as  much 
as  in  August,  1914.     The  consumption 
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of  meat  in  1921  was  only  40  per  cent, 
the  consumption  of  bread  only  24  per 
cent  of  that  of  pre-war  times.  The 
standard  of  living  of  the  German  popu- 
lation is  now  far  below  the  standard  of 
that  in  any  other  European  country. 
The  middle  classes,  formerly  the  pillars 
of  order  and  of  intelligence,  by  whom 
formerly  most  taxes  were  paid,  have 
suffered  beyond  description  and  are  in 
a  state  of  dissolution. 

Decline  of  German  Currency 

So  much  for  the  facts  of  the  so-called 
present  German  prosperity.  I  may 
add  a  few  words  concerning  the  decline 
of  the  German  currency.  When  the 
War  came  to  an  end,  the  value  of  the 
paper  mark  was  only  40  per  cent  of  the 
gold  mark.  Forced  payments,  ex- 
cessive imports  over  exports,  could  not 
be  met  by  any  other  means  but  by 
selling  marks  abroad.  This  led  to  a 
permanent  decline  of  the  value  of  the 
mark,  which  in  turn  brought  about  a 
rise  in  prices,  wages  and  salaries,  thus 
increasing  the  demand  for  paper  ciu-- 
rency  in  circulation.  Ever  since  the 
reparation  pajTnents  began,  the  decline 
of  the  mark  value  became  still  worse, 
for  there  was  no  other  means  for  the 
German  government  to  procm-e  the 
missing  amount  due,  but  to  buy 
dollars,  pounds  sterling  or  francs  in 
the  money  market.  No  financial  ex- 
pert in  the  world  has  been  able  as  yet 
to  give  sound  advice  as  to  any  other 
course  of  action. 

To  bring  about  sound  economic 
conditions  in  Germany,  it  would  be 
necessary,  first  of  all,  to  balance  the 
budget,  but  there,  again,  no  expert  has 
as  yet  been  in  a  position  to  say  how 
this  could  be  done  as  long  as  the  de- 
valuation of  the  mark  continues. 
Germany  has  achieved  a  balance  of  the 
state  railway  and  the  postal  budgets 
by  increasing  passenger  and  freight 
rates,  by  dismissing  more  than  40,000 


employed,  etc.,  and  has  abandoned 
the  system  of  giving  government  food 
subsidies  to  help  the  poor,  who  are 
themselves  unable  to  pay  for  what  they 
need.  In  the  budget  for  1922  there 
were  then  300  billion  paper  marks  on 
the  expenditure  side.  Of  these  ex- 
penditures, there  were  only  about  100 
billions  for  the  interior  needs  of  the 
country  and  not  less  then  200  billions 
for  the  execution  of  the  Versailles 
treaty.  Since  this  budget  has  been 
drawn  up,  the  renewed  devaluation  of 
the  mark  has  almost  doubled  the  above- 
mentioned  expenditures.  From  this 
it  appears  that  the  balancing  of  the 
budget  depends  entirely  on  the  rise  or 
fall  of  the  mark.  If  the  mark  falls  at 
such  a  rate  as  in  the  last  few  months, 
it  is  impossible  to  follow  vnth.  new 
taxes  quickly  enough  to  enable  a 
balancing  of  the  budget.  Consequently, 
new  paper  marks  must,  of  course,  again 
be  issued.  This  does  not  apply  to  the 
reparation  budget  which  cannot  be 
balanced  at  all  under  the  present 
conditions. 

Taxes 

As  for  new  taxes,  the  German  taxa- 
tion is  already  the  highest  of  all 
European  countries.  In  an  appendix 
to  the  note  of  the  German  government 
of  January  28,  are  given  taxation 
figures  in  Germany,  France  and  England 
which  clearly  show  that  the  German 
taxpayer  pays  a  higher  percentage  of 
his  income  than  the  taxpayers  in  other 
countries.  These  figures  were  printed 
in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
April  6.  Still  higher  taxes  are  not 
likely  to  bring  greater  revenues;  they 
would  only  lead  to  a  depression  in 
business  activity. 

According  to  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  all  impartial  experts  there  is  only  one 
method  for  the  economic  reconstruc- 
tion of  Germany  and  that  is  the  speedy 
and  considerable  reduction  of  the  ex- 
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aggerated  reparation  payments  and  a 
breathing  interval  for  at  least  a  number 
of  years  in  which  no  payments  ought 
to  be  made  at  all.  Added  to  that  must 
be  a  considerable  loan,  in  which  Ger- 


many hopes  that  the  United  States  will 
take  part,  for  it  seems  that  a  collapse 
of  Germany  and  consequently  of  other 
European  nations  is  inevitable  if  the 
United  States  continues  to  stand  aside. 


Possibilities  of  the  Economic  and  Financial 
Reconstruction  of  Austria 

By  Edgar  L.  G.  Prochnik 

Charge  d  'Affaires  of  Austria 


THE  present  state  of  affairs  in 
Austria  is  the  natural  outcome  of 
the  liquidation  of  the  world's  greatest 
war,  a  liquidation  which  responsible 
persons  on  both  sides  of  the  former 
contesting  parties  have  by  now  realized 
and  openly  admitted  to  be  a  great 
failure,  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
ever  made  in  history.  While  all 
Europe  has,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
bear  for  some  time  to  come  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  naturally  ema- 
nating from  a  war  of  such  dimensions 
and  duration,  Austria,  in  particular, 
was  burdened  with  additional  weights, 
so  ponderous  that  they  would  have 
crushed  even  a  strong  and  flourishing 
covmtry  just  emerging  from  a  period 
marked  by  a  normal  and  prosperous 
development  of  its  economics.  Austria 
was  expected  to  shoulder  this  burden 
at  a  time,  when  a  ])rotracted  war, 
during  which  she  was  hermetically  shut 
out  from  contact  with  the  outer  world, 
had  entirely  depleted  her  resources. 
When  the  war  closed,  there  was  no  food, 
no  coal,  no  raw  materials  in  the  comitry 
and  the  system  of  communication  was 
at  a  bre^kdowni.  Austria,  emerging 
from  the  war  a  bleeding,  mangled 
l)0(ly,  was  expected  immediately  to  re- 
arrange her  whole  economic  structure, 
to  transform  herself  by  magic  power 
from  a  self-supporting  country  into  one 
that  could  secure  a  livelihood  for  its 


population  only  through  an  extensive 
production  and  export,  and  this  at  a 
moment  when  there  was  hardly  any 
means  of  production  left  in  the  country, 
and  no  solvent  buyer  stirring  abroad. 

Economic  Effects  of  New  Bound- 
aries 

Austria's  financial  troubles  first 
started  with  the  fixing  of  her  bound- 
aries. She  has,  indeed,  the  rare  but 
sad  distinction  of  being  a  country 
without  boundaries,  i.  e.,  without 
natural,  or  ethnographic,  or  economic 
boundaries,  suggesting  in  her  outlines 
rather  the  tracings  of  a  j'oungster  who 
was  left  on  a  highchair  playing  with  a 
map  of  Europe  and  some  colored  pencils, 
than  the  cartographic  reproduction  of 
a  geographical  unit. 

Her  troubles  started,  moreover,  with 
the  total  lack  of  any  i)lans  which 
might  have  been  adopted  in  order  to 
mitigate,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
disastrous  results  of  the  political 
dismemberment  of  the  former  Austro- 
Ilungarian  Monarchy,  on  the  delicate 
structure  of  its  economics.  It  was  this 
total  disregard  of  the  economic  inter- 
ests, manifested,  for  instance,  in  the 
nostrification  of  the  notes  of  the  former 
Austro-IIungarian  Bank  l)y  the  various 
countries  which  were  created  by  the 
dismemberment  of  the  former  Dual 
Monarchy   or  to   which   territory   of 
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said  empire  was  transferred,  that  sent 
the  Austrian  currency  tumbling  down. 
The  way  in  which  the  liquidation  of  the 
former  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy 
was  transacted,  could  be  justly  likened 
to  a  settlement  of  an  estate  in  probate 
or  bankruptcy  proceedings,  which 
should  open  with  a  decree  of  final 
distribution,  followed,  six  months  after 
enforcement  of  this  decree,  by  an  order 
to  ascertain  the  assets  and  liabilities 
involved. 

Austria  suddenly  found  her  whole 
industrial  machinery  thrown  into  hope- 
less confusion.  Entire  branches  of 
industry  were  technically  dismembered, 
a  process  of  dissolution  which  affected 
even  individual  corporations.  Cotton 
manufacturing  concerns,  for  instance, 
found  their  spindles  separated  from  the 
looms,  the  looms  from  the  finishing 
plants  and  place  of  distribution.  Al- 
most insurmountable  obstacles  sud- 
denly arose  in  the  form  of  boundaries 
between  steel  manufacturing  plants 
and  the  mines  which  used  to  supply 
them  with  coal  and  ore.  The  same 
state  of  affairs  uprooted  the  whole 
system  of  trading  and  banking,  the 
main  offices  being  unable  to  get  in 
touch  or  to  transact  business  with 
their  branch  oflSces  and  aflBliated 
companies. 

New  boundaries  dissected  the  rail- 
roads, regardless  of  system,  leaving 
whole  sections  without  terminals,  points 
of  junction,  roundhouses  or  repair 
shops,  and  crippling  traffic  in  Central 
Europe  almost  beyond  any  possibility 
of  repair.  The  natural  consequence 
was  a  tariff  war  between  the  Succession 
States  waged  with  such  intensity  as  the 
world  has  never  before  experienced. 

These  were  the  general  causes  from 
which  grew  the  present  financial  con- 
ditions of  Austria.  They  are  not 
mentioned  here  with  any  intention  to 
bewail  spilled  milk,  or  with  any  desire 
to   prolong  useless   criticism  of  past 


events,  which  cannot  be  undone.  If 
the  author  has  dwelt  somewhat  length- 
ily on  this  painful  subject,  he  was 
prompted  to  do  so  by  the  belief  and 
hope  that  almost  all  nations,  neutrals 
as  well  as  those  directly  concerned  in 
the  last  big  strife,  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  Europe,  nay  the  whole 
world,  cannot  be  brought  back  to 
normal  conditions  unless  they  all  pick 
up  sufficient  courage  to  attack  the 
malady  at  its  core,  and  to  sound  the 
wound  as  deeply  as  they  can  possibly 
stand  the  pains. 

The  Food  Problem 

The  signing  of  the  Armistice,  as  you 
know,  did  not  mean  for  Austria  the 
end  of  her  sufferings.  The  grim  work 
of  the  Reaper  did  not  cease  when  the 
Austrian  people  laid  down  their  arms. 
Death,  it  is  true,  no  longer  looked  for 
its  victims  on  the  battlefields,  but 
invaded  the  peaceful  homes  of  the 
Austrian  people,  where  women  and 
children  and  the  aged,  weakened  by 
long  privations,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
merciless  strokes  of  his  scythe.  Austria 
had  to  face  a  most  difficult  food 
problem,  which  was  another  factor,  or 
rather,  the  main  reason  for  the  disorder 
into  which  the  Austrian  finances  were 
thrown.  This  food  problem  made  it 
impossible  to  establish  even  the  sem- 
blance of  a  budget.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  ways  in  which  this 
problem  was  handled  met  with  criticism 
from  many  sides,  especially  from  those 
who  believed  in  abolition  of  food  con- 
trol by  the  government.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  future  will  acknowl- 
edge the  wisdom  of  this  measure,  as  in 
the  first  years  after  the  Armistice  a  free 
trade  in  food  supplies  would  un- 
doubtedly have  meant  starvation  for 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  population, 
unable  to  cope  with  the  skyward  move 
of  the  prices.  I  hardly  believe  that  in 
the  first  twenty-four  months  after  the 
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War  private  concerns  could  have 
obtained  the  necessary  food  supplies 
through  purchase  abroad. 

But  the  mere  fact  that  Austria  had 
to  buy  food  abroad,  i.  e.,  to  pay  with 
gold-edged  securities,  must  needs  have 
a  depreciating  effect  on  her  currency, 
since  there  was  no  means  of  counter- 
balancing this  ever-increasing  liability 
by  an  halfway  adequate  export.  The 
more  food  was  bought,  the  larger 
grew  the  margin  between  the  iVustrian 
kronen  and  the  gold  standard ;  and  the 
more  the  Austrian  kronen  sank  in  its 
purchasing  power,  the  faster  the  note 
press  had  to  work.  The  Austrian 
government  and  its  advisers  well  knew 
that  salvation  could  not  be  found  in 
keeping  the  printing  presses  well 
greased  and  running  at  full  capacity, 
but,  in  the  absence  of  other  efficient 
ways  and  means  of  replacing  this 
faulty  system,  it  had  to  be  kept  up,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  general  breakdow^l 
accompanied  by  starvation  and  all 
kinds  of  political  and  social  upheavals. 

As  you  may  know,  the  system  of 
selling  bread  and  flour  to  the  people 
at  a  cost  far  below  the  purchasing  price 
created  an  ever-growing  deficit,  which 
threw  the  budget  into  disorder  and 
made  futile  any  effort  to  bring  about 
some  semblance  of  a  balance  between 
revenues  and  expenditures.  This  sys- 
tem has  since  been  abandoned,  but  not 
very  much  was  gained  thereby,  a  swages 
and  salaries  had  to  be  accordingly  in- 
creased to  enable  the  em})loyes  to  keep 
pace  with  the  skyward  mo\'e  of  the  cost 
of  living.  People  engaged  in  trade, 
agricultural  production,  or  manufac- 
turing of  goods,  automatically  raise 
their  earnings  with  the  increasing  cost 
of  living  and,  vice  versa,  increase  the 
cost  of  li\iiig  by  their  constant  demand 
for  higher  wages.  The  whole  l)ruTit  of 
the  catastrophe  is,  therefore,  weighing 
on  that  class  of  the  Austrian  i^opulation 
which  derives  its  means  of  livelUiood 


from  fixed  salaries,  pensions,  rents, 
interest  on  savings  account,  and  re- 
muneration for  professional  services 
and  intellectual  work.  This  class  of 
the  population,  crowded  together  in 
the  cities,  particularly  in  Vienna,  and 
falsely  and  unjustly  styled  the  unpro- 
ductive class,  offers  under  the  present 
state  of  affairs  one  of  the  most  trying 
problems  in  the  solution  of  Austrian 
financial  difficulties. 

Government  Employes 

We  have  repeatedly  heard  in  the 
last  few  years  the  slogan:  "Away  with 
the  many  government  employes,  for 
what  does  a  country  as  small  and  poor 
as  Austria  need  with  so  many  officials, 
who  merely  are  unproductive  con- 
sumers?" This  battle  cry,  invented 
by  somebody  in  the  crowd,  has  been 
thoughtlessly  picked  up  and  sung  in 
many  variations.  A  census  of  govern- 
ment employes  was  given  out,  and  the 
stupendous  figure  of  over  200,000,  nay 
almost  250,000  was  named,  and  com- 
pared with  those  of  bigger  countries, 
where  not  nearly  as  many  people  are 
employed  in  the  public  machinery. 
The  government  of  Austria  was  urged 
to  reduce  the  number  of  government 
employes,  and,  in  the  hope  of  cutting 
the  expenditures,  actually  took  up  the 
problem  of  demobilization  of  the  public 
workers. 

But  soon  the  fallacy  of  the  ex- 
aggerated statements  became  apparent. 
People  had  overlooked  the  fact,  that 
over  60  per  cent  of  these  state  employes 
are  engaged  in  the  operation  of  rail- 
roads, telegra])lis  and  telephones,  which 
means  of  public  utilities  are,  as  you 
know,  managed  in  Austria  by  the 
government.  Such  peoi)le  would  not 
be  call(>d  officials  if  the  railroads,  tel- 
egra])hs  and  telephones  were  operated 
by  private  concerns  as  in  many  other 
countries.  All  the  judiciary  apparatus 
is  governmental;  the  greater  part  of 
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the  personnel  engaged  in  public  educa- 
tion, i.  e.,  the  teachers  and  professors 
in  the  high  schools  and  universities, 
are  government  officials.  There  are 
industrial  enterprises  (the  salt  and 
tobacco  monopolies  for  instance)  in 
which  the  government  is  concerned 
and  the  people  engaged  therein  are 
called  oflScials.  Furthermore,  a  vast 
extent  of  public  forests  is  taken  care  of 
by  government  foresters.  There  is, 
also,  the  small  but  costly  army  with 
which  against  her  ,  wish  and  will 
Austria  was  presented  by  the  signa- 
tories of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  St. 
Germain.  Finally,  included  in  the 
stated  number  of  officials  are  the  state 
police  and  constabulary  and  so  forth. 
If  all  these  persons  were  dropped  from 
the  list  of  civil  service,  there  would 
remain  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  officials  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  too  small  to  have  a  bearing  on 
the  problem  in  question,  even  were 
reduction  to  be  carried  out  to  a  degree 
of  entire  abolition  of  the  whole  ap- 
paratus of  public  administration. 

The  inflation  of  paper  money,  the 
sinking  of  the  exchange  value  of  the 
Austrian  kronen,  cannot  be  remedied 
by  mere  cut  of  expenditures  in  the 
budget  and  by  increase  of  the  state 
revenues.  The  taxes  have  been  and 
still  are  considerably  increased.  The 
rates  of  public  utilities  have  reached 
prohibitive  heights.  ^Vhat  is  the 
result?  The  people  need  more  and 
more  paper  money,  and  the  govern- 
ment receives  in  its  coffers  mountains 
of  money,  which  it  has  manufactured 
only  shortly  before. 

Austria  may  through  internal  meas- 
ures and  her  o^vti  efforts  contribute 
to  some  small  degree  toward  her 
economic  and  financial  reconstruction, 
but  the  most  essential  aid  is  the  help 
from  outside,  in  form  of  credits.  I  am 
convinced  that  no  one  of  the  signa- 
tories   of    the    Peace    Treaty    of    St. 


Germain  believed  for  a  moment,  at  the 
time  of  the  signing  of  that  document, 
that  without  this  financial  help  Austria 
could  maintain  an  independent  exist- 
ence. 

Credit,  the  Keystone  of  the 
Situation 

The  whole  question  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  Austrian  finances  hinges  on 
credit.  To  enable  the  realization  of 
such  credit,  Austria  will  have  to  pledge 
her  assets  which  were,  or  at  present 
still  are,  encumbered  by  claims  of 
various  countries  secured  partly  imder 
the  title  of  reparations,  partly  under 
the  title  of  relief.  All  these  claims  have 
to  be  deferred,  and,  as  is  well  knowTi, 
the  United  States  of  America  has  only 
recentlj^  in  that  true  spirit  of  generosity 
so  traditionally  characteristic  of  all 
acts  of  this  great  nation,  come  to  the 
assistance  of  Austria  and  blasted  a  way 
toward  the  country's  rehabilitation. 
I  refer  to  the  Joint  Resolution  re- 
cently passed  by  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President,  which,  under  certain 
justified  reservations,  empowers  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to 
defer  certain  liens  held  against  the 
Austrian  assets. 

Credit  is  a  matter  of  confidence,  not 
only  in  the  political  and  social  stability 
of  a  country  but  also  in  its  possibilities 
for  a  favorable  economic  development. 
As  far  as  social  and  political  stability  is 
concerned,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
apprehension  can  still  exist  today  in 
regard  to  Austria.  Austria  had  to 
maintain  her  equilibrium  in  worse 
times,  when  the  waves  of  most  re- 
actionary social  perturbations  were 
surging  and  tossing  against  her  bound- 
aries. All  careful  observers  of  the 
conditions  in  Austria  must  admit  that 
this  country  offered  a  barren  soil  to 
revolutionary  sowing.  Yet  the  Aus- 
trian people  in  overwhelming  majority 
would  not  support  any  move  which 
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would  lead  to  any  unfavorable  reaction. 
They  are  most  desirous  to  work  out 
in  peace  the  difficult  economic  problem 
facing  them.  The  government,  in 
fact  all  the  governments  in  force  there 
since  the  conclusion  of  peace,  is  guided 
by  the  unshakable  conviction  that 
Austria  has  strictly  to  adhere  to  obliga- 
tions imposed  on,  and  accepted  by  her, 
with  the  signing  of  the  St.  Germain 
Treaty. 

This  principle  is  the  keystone  on 
which  Austria's  policy  is  built  up. 
Austria  realizes  that  she  must  maintain 
this  attitude  for  mere  self-defence,  if 
for  no  other  reasons.  The  Austrians 
do  not  think  for  a  moment  of  shoulder- 
ing responsibilities  for  a  failure  in 
compliance  with  assumed  obligations, 
only  to  be  blamed,  when  matters  do  not 
come  out  as  is  generally  hoped.  Austria 
has  within  the  last  two  years  in  her 
legislative  measures  placed  her  whole 
internal  structure  in  conformity  with 
these  obligations.  She  has  never 
opposed  herself  to  the  demands  and 
requirements  made  by  the  powers,  and 
has  in  this  respect  in  some  cases  gone 
even  so  far  as  to  swallow  her  national 
pride,  and  tolerate  infringements  on  her 
sovereign  rights. 

This  loyal  attitude  deserves  consider- 
ation. With  some  leniency  in  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  provisions, 
especially  in  the  economic  and  financial 
clauses,  the  financial  difficulties  of 
Austria  could  be  considera])ly  alleviated 
and  her  credit  strengthen(Hl.  It  is 
essential  for  the  reha])ilitation  of 
Austria  that  she  finally  cease  to  be 
regarded  as  the  successor  of  the  former 
Austrian  Emi^ire,  burdened  with  fate- 
ful inheritance.  There  is  no  reason 
why  she  should  not,  like  the  other 
Succession  States,  be  treated  as  a  new 
republic  recently  arisen  from  the 
dismemlK'rment  of  the  Dual  ISIonarchy. 
The  outlook  for  her  future  would  at 
once  assume  a  brighter  aspect. 


Possibilities  of  Credit 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  efforts  to 
secure  adequate  credit  should  go  a 
tendency  to  establish  a  wider  base  for 
this  credit.  Austria  alone  may  be  too 
small  to  offer  a  broad  enough  base  for 
an  extensive  rehabilitation  plan,  or 
sufficient  securities  for  a  credit  opera- 
tion on  a  large  scale.  She  must  needs 
be  inserted  into  a  bigger  economic 
body.  As  she  is  not  permitted  to  form 
a  union  with  Germany,  she  must  at 
least  look  for  an  economic  attachment 
among  her  neighbors.  The  most 
natural  thing  is  an  economic  approach 
to  those  countries  which  once  formed 
with  her  the  Dual  Monarchy,  as  there 
undoubtedly  exists  an  economic  affinity 
between  them,  even  if  the  justification 
for  a  political  union  or  confederation 
has  been  disapproved  by  the  latest 
events.  This  necessity  has  already 
made  itself  felt,  not  only  in  Austria 
but  also  in  the  neighboring  countries. 
A  considerable  step  forward  has  been 
made  in  the  Conference  of  Rome  and 
Portorose.  Matters  cannot  be  rushed, 
but  the  results  achieved  there  are 
greater  than  generally  realized  in 
America. 

The  two  most  industrially  progres- 
sive parts  of  former  Austria-Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia  and  Austria,  for  in- 
stance, have  already  found  a  way  to 
overcome  their  differences,  and  to 
esta])lish  closer  ties  in  their  mutual 
economic  relations.  They  have  thus 
formed  a  nucleus  which  will  irresistibly 
draw  other  neighboring  countries  into 
a  knot  of  common  economic  interests. 
I  see  before  me  a  gradual  ex})ansion 
towards  east  and  west  of  this  economic 
affiliation,  regardless  and  in  spite  of 
l)ol  itical  boundaries.  Modern  economic 
develo])ments  are  fast  teaching  us  to 
forget  our  atavistic  tendency  to  see  in 
political  boundaries  the  confines  of 
common  interests. 
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I  therefore  believe  that  the  economic 
and  financial  rehabilitation  of  Austria 
will  best  be  effected  by  being  included 
in  a  general  systematic  plan,  embracing 
the  reconstruction  of  whole  Europe. 
And  I  furthermore  believe  that  this 
niuch-talked-of  credit  should  be  raised 
and  distributed  among  the  needy 
countries  only  in  conformity  with  this 
systematic  plan  of  mutual  economic 
cooperation,  if  the  invested  funds  are 
to  be  properly  insured. 

And  now,  you  will  ask  me,  what  will 
be  attained  in  Austria  with  credit? 
All  financial  experts  agree  that  the 
first  step  to  be  made  is  the  stabilization 
of  the  currency,  or  better,  the  rate  of 
exchange.  I  shall  not  enter  into  details 
in  regard  to  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
as  this  is  reserved  for  the  world's 
greatest  financial  authorities.  The 
next  purpose  of  credit  is  to  help  to 
bring  Austria's  natural  resources  to 
better  account:  to  increase  her  agri- 
cultural capacity,  thus  reducing  a  great 
item  on  the  debit  side  of  her  trade 
balance;  to  exploit  her  vast  supply  of 
heretofore  undeveloped  water  power, 
thus  eliminating  the  tremendous  costs 
of  her  coal  imports,  and  to  revive 
industrial  production,  export  and  so 
forth. 

Austria's  Securities 

What  are  Austria's  assets,  the  securi- 
ties she  is  able  to  offer?  The  answer  is, 
her  natural  resources  and  the  labor  of 
her  population.  These  are  the  working 
capital  left  to  Austria  with  which  to 
build  up  her  future.  Austria's  exist- 
ence will  be  secured,  at  the  moment 
she  is  able  to  counterbalance  by  trade 
the  deficit  in  her  food  svipplies.  Austria 
will  never  be  able  to  grow  all  her 
supplies  within  her  own  boundaries. 
I  am  aware  of  contrary  opinions, 
substantiated  by  statistical  figures.  A 
careful  examination  of  them,  however, 
reveals  errors,  as,  for  instance,  figuring 


on  a  base  of  war  rations,  or  neglect  in 
allowing  for  seeding  and  waste  in 
milling.  I  think  that  even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  25  per  cent, 
at  least,  of  the  country's  needed  food 
supplies  will  have  to  be  secured  from 
abroad.  Now  this  means  a  heavy  item 
on  the  debit  side  of  its  trade  balance. 
Austria's  trade  and  industry,  however, 
could  be  slowly  and  gradually  stretched 
to  cover  this  liability. 

I  shall  briefly  point  out  the  possibili- 
ties. Austria  has  an  old,  established 
and  far-advanced  steel  industry,  offering 
great  opportunities  for  further  expan- 
sion; she  has  a  paper  industry  capable 
of  producing  twice  the  quantity  needed 
for  home  consumption;  her  wood- 
working industry  is  utilized  far  below 
capacity.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
the  chemical  industry.  In  this  con- 
nection I  must  not  forget  the  leather 
industry,  especially  the  manufacture 
of  fancy  goods,  in  which  Austria  and 
Vienna  in  particular  take  a  leading 
place.  All  these  industries  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  a  gradual  ex- 
ploitation of  the  two  millions  H.  P. 
of  as  yet  undeveloped  water  power. 
There  are,  moreover,  the  Austrian 
Alps,  conducive  as  the  Swiss  Alps,  to 
cattle  raising  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
manufacture  of  dairy  products. 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  of  Austria, 
however,  is  her  geographical  location. 
Austria,  in  particular  her  capital,  is 
the  natural  exchange  for  the  trade 
between  the  western  countries  and  the 
Near-East  and  Russia,  and  for  the  tran- 
sit from  north  to  south.  Vienna  has 
not  attained  her  importance  through 
artificial  means,  but  has  developed 
naturally  to  her  present  position  as  one 
of  Europe's  most  important  capitals,  on 
strength  of  her  location.  It  would  take 
me  too  long  to  dwell  on  the  importance 
of  Vienna  as  a  central  junction  of  the 
main  lines  of  Europe's  railway-system 
and    as   the    greatest   harbor   on   the 
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Danube,  vrliere  goods  flow  in  through 
easy  channels  of  communication  and 
can  find  an  easy  and  cheap  way  to 
further  distribution  into  the  Balkan 
countries  and  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Due  to  this  fortunate  location  a 
particular  branch  of  jobbing  has  for 
many  generations  established  itself  in 
Vienna,  specializing  in  the  eastern 
trade  and  generally  recognized  as 
unsurpassed  in  its  efficiency.  This 
plan  of  developing  Vienna  into  one  of 
the  most  important  jobbers  of  Europe 
is  deserving  of  due  consideration. 
\Mien  we  look  closer  to  the  chances  and 
possibilities  of  Austria's  future,  things 
look  at  once  bright  and  cheerful.  All 
Austria  needs  in  order  to  effect  this 
necessary  transformation  of  her  eco- 
nomics, is  assistance  in  developing  her 
resources.  In  other  words,  she  needs 
credit,  and  only  credit  can  save  her. 
She  must  be  carried  over  the  time 
which  is  needed  to  rearrange  her  whole 
economic  structure.  England,  France, 
Italy  and  Czechoslovakia  have,  as  you 
know,  recently  come  to  her  assistance 
with  advance  credits,  the  forerunner, 
it  is  hoped,  of  the  great  systematic  plan 
of  rehabilitation. 


Participation  of  America 

But  one  dark  spot  on  the  horizon  is 
the  absence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  from  among  the  powers 
planning  the  reconstruction  of  Europe. 
It  does  not  behoove  me  to  comment 
on  the  advisability  or  non-advisability 
of  America's  active  participation  in 
this  work  under  present  circumstances. 
I  do  wish,  however,  to  voice  a  general 
hope  that  the  time  is  near  when  the 
events  and  conditions  in  Europe  will  so 
shape  themselves  that  the  wise  leaders 
of  America  will  consider  the  proper 
moment  come  to  ascend  the  steps 
leading  to  the  supreme  bench  reserved 
to  the  "arbiter  mundi."  This  wish  is 
expressed  in  consciousness  of  the  great 
moral  influence  which  such  a  decision 
would  have  on  the  whole  world,  for 
there  is  undoubtedly  no  power  on 
earth,  which  with  a  clearer  conscience 
could  take  over  this  exalted  function 
of  a  Righter  of  the  World,  as  the 
United  States  of  America,  fully  im- 
partial to  all  kinds  of  petty  jealousies 
and  selfish  reasons,  and  partial  only  to 
the  welfare  and  interests  of  mankind, 
justice  and  genuine  lasting  peace. 


The  Industrial  and  Financial  Situation  in 
Great  Britain  and  Its  Remedies 

By  John  Joyce  Broderick 

Commercial  Counsellor,  British  Embassy 


THE  fundamentals  of  the  British 
position,  fortunately,  are  very 
simple.  They  scarcely  need  to  be 
stated,  much  less  to  be  examined  in 
detail,  especially  since  the  important 
events  and  movements  whicli  take 
j>lace  in  England  are  generally  very 
fidly  reported  in  the  American  ])ress 
and  followed  by  the  American  business 
j)ulilic  almost  as  closely  as  tlie  situation 
in  the  United  States  itself.    However, 


it  is  sometimes  usefid  to  restate 
fundamental  facts,  especially  when  you 
are  considering  remedies  for  existing 
evils,  or  endeavoring  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  meeting  difficulties  with 
which  you  are  confronted,  and  that 
nmst  be  my  excuse  if  I  should  appear 
to  be  too  elementary  in  wliat  I  say. 

An  official  estimate  made  a  little 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
War  indicated  that  we  had  in  Great 
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Britain  and  Ireland  a  total  population 
of  a  little  over  40  millions  to  an  area  of 
120,651  square  miles  and  a  density  in 
England  and  Wales  of  618  persons  to 
the  square  mile.  That  is  an  elementary 
fact  but  impressive  when  you  think  of 
what  it  means.  The  growlh  of  this 
population  has  synchronized  with  and 
been  caused  by  or  based  upon  the 
rapid  growth  of  machine  industry. 
For  the  sustenance  of  this  population 
(and  of  the  livestock  maintained  in  the 
country)  the  United  Kingdom  im- 
ported in  the  year  1913  under  the 
general  heading  of  Food,  Drink  and 
Tobacco,  goods  to  the  aggregate  value 
of  £295,000,000  or,  at  $5  to  the  £, 
about  $1,475,000,000.  The  tobacco 
imported  might,  perhaps,  be  regarded 
in  the  nature  of  a  luxury,  and  it  is 
obvious  that,  in  this  country,  most 
people  would  be  inclined  to  place  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  imports 
of  drink  as  in  the  luxury  class.  At 
a  pinch,  considerable  reductions  could 
doubtless  be  made  in  the  quantities  of 
actual  solid  foodstuffs  brought  from 
overseas,  and  considerable  reductions 
were  made,  in  point  of  fact,  during  the 
war  years  when  the  tonnage  for  trans- 
portation was  limited  and  when  the 
resources  of  the  population  were  being 
progressively  limited  by  the  stress  of 
the  war.  It  remains  true,  nevertheless, 
that  the  United  Kingdom  cannot 
support  her  large  population  on  her 
own  domestic  food  resources,  but  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  obliged  to 
purchase  enormous  quantities  of  grains, 
meats  and  other  provisions  from  over- 
seas countries.  These  food  supplies 
are  paid  for,  in  part,  by  shipping  and 
financial  services  rendered  to  overseas 
countries  and  by  the  annual  interest 
on  British  overseas  investments,  but 
in  the  main  they  are  paid  for  by  ex- 
ports of  manufactured  and  partly 
manufactured  articles  supplemented 
by  the  exports  of  coal.    As  the  Prime 


Minister  recently  stated  at  Cannes, 
"Britain  lives  by  her  exports." 

Now,  the  production  of  manufac- 
tured goods  renders  necessary  a  very 
large  annual  importation  of  cotton, 
iron  ore,  copper,  wool,  lumber  and 
other  raw  materials  of  industry.  In 
1913  the  total  value  of  our  imports  of 
raw  materials  and  articles,  mainly 
unmanufactured,  reached  a  total  of 
£269,939,720  or,  approximately,  $1,- 
350,000,000,  and  these  imports  had  to 
be  paid  for  by  further  shipments  of  the 
products  of  industry. 

Of  course,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
output  of  British  factories  is  absorbed 
by  the  domestic  demand  created  by  a 
population  of  over  46  million  people. 
The  domestic  market  is  a  highly 
important  market  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  British  manufacturer. 
He  regards  it  as,  and  it  is,  the  sub- 
stantial groundwork  of  national  in- 
dustry, but  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  population  is  vitally  affected  by 
and,  in  the  final  analysis,  dependent 
upon  a  flourishing  overseas  trade.  So 
the  real  key  to  the  position  and  pros- 
perity of  Great  Britain  over  a  series 
of  years  is  her  exported  surplus  of 
manufactures  and  the  volume  of  her 
earnings  for  shipping  freight,  insurance, 
financial  and  other  services — -her  over- 
seas balance  in  fact. 

A  short  consideration  of  the  position 
of  her  great  export  industries  will,  there- 
fore, give  you  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  her 
industrial  and  financial  situation.  All 
her  industries  were  seriously  damaged 
by  the  War,  damaged  to  an  extent  only 
too  keenly  felt  by  those  actually  en- 
gaged in  and  dependent  upon  them, 
but  scarcely  appreciated  abroad.  A 
very  heavy  decrease  took  place,  for 
example,  during  the  war  period,  in  the 
actual  output  of  all  industries  which 
were  not  considered  strictly  essential 
for  war  purposes.  The  ranks  of  their 
laboring  forces  were  thinned  by  sue- 
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cessive  drafts  upon  their  men,  either 
for  service  on  the  fii'ing  hne  or  for 
diversion  to  the  production  of  war 
requirements.  Their  supphes  of  raw 
materials  were  progressively  curtailed, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  shell 
factories,  there  were  only  two  groups 
of  industries,  namely,  the  metal  and 
the  chemical  industries,  in  which  the 
number  of  men  employed  during  the 
war  period  showed  an  increase.  The 
output  of  these  two  industries,  it  need 
scarcely  be  added,  was  entirely  de- 
voted to  war  purposes. 

The  coal-mining  industry  suffered 
with  particular  severity,  not  only 
because  the  labor  engaged  in  it  was 
seriously  curtailed,  over  half  a  million 
miners  ha\ang  been  called  to  the  colors, 
but  also  because  such  a  seriously 
diminished  mining  force  could  main- 
tain output  at  a  reasonably  safe 
level  only  by  working  the  easily  won 
coal  and  leaving  the  more  difficult 
seams  to  be  worked  when  the  War  was 
over.  Hence,  an  enormous  amount 
of  new  and  difficult  development  work 
has  had  to  be  undertaken  in  the  coal- 
mining industry  since  the  Armistice, 
as  an  essential  prerequisite  of  increased 
coal  production.  The  depreciation 
of  plant  and  the  shortage  of  tubs 
presented  additional  difficulties  in  this 
industry  which  could  be  only  gradually 
overcome. 

I  think  it  is  uimecessary  to  go  into 
further  detail  on  these  matters,  and  I 
mention  tliem  only  to  show  what 
serious  problems  confronted  British 
industry  after  the  War  was  over.  It  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
export  trade  had  been  practically 
allowed  to  go  by  the  board,  more 
especially  the  trade  with  distant  mar- 
kets which  would,  in  any  case,  have 
required  the  use  of  considerable  ship- 
ping tonnage  for  its  maintenance. 

Then  the  reabsori)tion  into  industry 
of  the  armies  which  had  been  fighting 


in  France,  in  the  Near  East,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia and  other  battle  fields  presented 
the  gravest  difficulty,  because  it  was 
found  impossible  to  demobilize  them 
in  accordance  with  reviving  require- 
ments of  industry.  The  Ministry  of 
Reconstruction  had  worked  out  a  very 
carefully  laid  plan  of  demobilization 
under  which  we  were  to  demoblize 
first  of  all  the  men  who  belonged,  or 
had  before  their  war  ser\ace  belonged, 
to  the  pivotal  industries  upon  which 
the  industrial  pyramid  stands,  and 
then  the  men  belonging  to  the  next 
higher  important  industries,  and  so  on, 
until  we  completed  the  pyramid;  but, 
in  order  to  do  that,  we  should  have  had 
to  demobilize,  in  the  first  place,  the 
very  men  who  had  been  the  last  to  be 
called  to  the  colors,  and  that  did  not 
satisfy  the  men.  The  men  who  had 
been  first  called  to  the  colors  were  not 
willing  to  agree  that  those  who  had 
come  last  should  be  the  first  to  be 
discharged.  The  situation  became  so 
difficult  that  the  whole  demobilization 
scheme  of  the  Ministrj'"  of  Reconstruc- 
tion had  to  be  scrapped,  and  the  troops 
had  to  be  demobilized  according  to 
regiments — in  an  unregulated  way,  so 
far  as  the  industrial  situation  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  concerned. 

All  these  and  other  factors,  including 
the  increased  difficulty  of  securing 
certain  raw  materials  even  at  inflated 
prices,  and  the  vitally  important 
difficulty  of  regaining  old  markets  or 
finding  new  outlets  for  industrial  prod- 
ucts, seriously  retarded  reconstruction. 
Some  of  them  have  been  partially 
overcome,  but  some,  such  as  the 
question  of  markets  and  of  effective 
demand  from  foreign  countries,  have 
increased  in  difficulty  in  the  meantime. 

Coal  and  Other  Industries 

The  question  of  coal  supply  and  of 
coal  exports  is  one  of  i)cculiar  im- 
portance in  the  British  industrial  and 
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commercial  situation.  The  total  out- 
put of  British  coal  in  1913  was  about 
287  million  tons,  of  which  94  million 
tons  were  exported  as  cargo  and 
bunkers.  In  no  single  year  during  the 
War  or  since  did  either  the  output  or 
the  exports  again  reach  those  figures. 
Delay  in  recovery  is  due  to  some  ex- 
tent to  the  factors  I  have  already 
mentioned,  namely,  the  practical  ex- 
haustion of  the  more  easily  worked 
seams  and  the  depreciation  of  equip- 
ment, but  it  is  due  far  more  to  labor 
disturbances  and  controversies  re- 
garding the  organization  and  national- 
ization of  the  industry.  A  strike  which 
took  place  in  1919  is  held  responsible 
for  a  loss  of  about  14  million  tons  of 
coal,  while  the  loss  entailed  by  the 
strike  of  last  summer  is  quite  incalcula- 
ble. One  result  of  that  strike  was 
that  the  total  output  in  1921  was  the 
lowest  recorded  for  thirty-five  years, 
amounting  only  to  163|  million  tons 
as  compared  with  229  million  tons  in 
the  previous  year  and  287  million  in 
1913.  It  is  interesting  here  to  note  a 
somewhat  encouraging  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  cost  of  coal 
production  since  the  mines  have  been 
restored  to  private  operation.  During 
the  first  three  months  of  1921  the  net 
cost  of  production,  excluding  capital 
charges,  was  forty  shillings  a  ton,  wage 
costs  representing  29/8  a  ton  and 
other  costs  10/7.  Work  was  resumed 
in  the  mines  after  the  strike,  in  July. 
The  number  of  men  employed  in  the 
industry  was  reduced  between  then 
and  November  by  about  160,000  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year  the  cost  of 
production  in  Great  Britain  as  a  whole 
had  declined  from  forty  to  twenty 
shillings  a  ton.  Output  per  man  was 
also  increasing  and  the  prospects  in 
many  of  the  coal  fields  had  greatly 
improved.  Another  encouraging  sign 
was  a  marked  revival  of  foreign  de- 
mand for  British  coal  and  a  consequent 


increase  in  exports,  which  are  still, 
however,  far  below  the  1913  level. 

In  most  other  industries,  also,  the 
year  1921  was  one  of  unexampled 
depression.  Stagnation  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  which  the  coal 
stoppage  had  brought  almost  to  the 
verge  of  collapse  may  be  appreciated 
from  the  fact  that  the  total  output  of 
pig  iron  for  the  whole  year  amounted 
to  only  2,611,000  tons  as  against  7,- 
967,000  tons  in  1920  and  10,200,000 
tons  in  1913,  while  the  production  of 
steel  ingots  and  castings  which  stood 
at  7,665,000  tons  in  1913  reached  only 
3,625,000  tons  in  1921.  The  chief 
cause  of  these  declines  was  a  rapid 
drop  in  prices,  which  set  in  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  year  and  continued  on 
the  downward  grade  until  December. 
Exports  of  pig  iron  in  1921  were  only 
one  quarter  of  those  in  1920,  but  the 
exports  of  finished  iron  and  steel,  on 
the  other  hand,  showed  a  tendency  to 
increase.  The  present  outlook  is 
somewhat  more  encouraging  as  there 
are  large  postponed  railroad  and  other 
requirements  to  be  filled  and  a  further 
reduction  of  fuel  and  transportation 
charges  is  to  be  expected. 

Similarly,  in  the  textile  industries, 
which  together  give  employment  in 
normal  times  to  well  over  a  million 
persons  and  which  account  for  about 
one-third  of  British  export  trade  in 
manufactured  goods,  the  record  of 
1921  has  been  one  of  severe  depression, 
short  hours  and  unemployment.  So 
far  as  the  cotton  industry  is  concerned, 
wide  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  raw 
cotton  prevented  steady  production. 
Since  the  close  of  the  year,  however, 
some  slight  improvement  is  noticed  in 
certain  standard  lines  and  a  stronger 
export  situation  is  developing.  Ob- 
servations of  the  same  general  character 
might  be  made  about  the  woolen 
trades,  which  passed  through  a  very 
unsatisfactory  year  in  1921  but  which 
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have  somewhat  brighter  prospects 
now,  chiefly  because  of  the  progressive 
exhaustion  of  stocks  of  high  priced 
goods,  the  cheapening  of  raw  material 
and  of  fuel  costs  and  because  of  post- 
poned demand. 

The  shipbuilding  industry  accounts 
in  normal  times  for  an  important 
proportion  of  our  export  trade.  It  is 
an  industry  in  which  Great  Britain  has 
held  the  lead  for  a  long  time.  In  1921 
its  actual  tonnage  launched  reached 
about  1,600,000  tons  as  compared 
with  2,150,000  tons  in  1920.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  these  launch- 
ings  represented  the  completion  of  old 
contracts  and  the  new  orders  received 
in  British  yards  were  scarce  and 
comparatively  small.  This  is  by  no 
means  surprising  when  one  considers 
the  reduction  in  world-trade,  the  conse- 
quent state  of  the  freight  market  and 
the  fallen  values  of  mercantile  tonnage. 
Hopes  for  the  future  in  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry  of  Great  Britain  are 
based  upon  the  age  and  condition  of 
much  of  the  tonnage  now  in  operation 
as  well  as  upon  the  expectation  of  a 
definite,  if  slow,  increase  in  interna- 
tional traffic. 

Unemployment  and  Remedies 

These  short  sketches  of  the  condi- 
tion of  some  of  our  most  important 
export  industries  in  1921  taken  together 
present  a  gloomy  picture  and  it  would 
be  still  more  gloomy  if  I  referred  to  the 
unemployment  of  labor  springing  from 
the  conditions  in  the  industries  I  have 
touched  upon  and  similar  conditions  in 
most  other  trades.  Unemployment, 
in  fact,  has  been  one  of  our  most 
serious  political  as  well  as  social 
problems  during  tlie  past  nine  or  ten 
months.  Tlie  actual  figures  of  un- 
employment are  not  in  my  possession, 
but  I  understand  tJiat  they  amounted 
to  some  2, 000, 000  ])ersons  out  of  work, 
and  there   are    abundant    indications 


that  the  situation  has  been  and  still 
is  a  serious  one — -so  serious  that 
Parliament,  although  recognizing  that 
its  cure  depends  upon  the  energy  and 
application  not  only  of  the  workers  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  also  of  those 
in  countries  to  which  the  United 
Kingdom  sells  its  products,  has 
nevertheless  felt  it  necessary  to  adopt 
certain  measures  of  relief.  A  special 
session  of  Parliament  was  called  in 
October,  1921,  to  deal  with  this  very 
question,  and  agreed  to  vote  funds  in 
aid  of  various  kinds  of  relief  work  then 
in  existence.  It  was  agreed,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  central  government 
woidd  guarantee  60  per  cent  of  the 
wage  bill  incurred  by  local  authorities 
in  carrjang  out  certain  approved  works. 
This  measure  alone  has  resiUted  in 
work's  being  provided  for  more  than 
100,000  men  for  varying  periods.  The 
central  government  also  consented  to 
make  grants  towards  the  interest  and 
sinking  fund  of  loans  raised  by  local 
authorities  for  works  of  public  utility 
which  would  provide  employment  for 
the  workless.  An  important  act  was 
also  passed  called  the  "Trade  FaciHties 
Act,"  which  authorizes  the  British 
Treasury  to  guarantee  the  payment  of 
loans  in  respect  to  capital  undertakings 
in  Great  Britain  or  of  the  purchase  in 
Great  Bntain  of  goods  to  be  used  in 
capital  undertakings  abroad. 

These  remedial  measures  have  all 
helped  materially  to  reduce  the  vol- 
ume of  unemployment.  Late  in  ISIarch 
the  number  of  workers  out  of  cm]>loy- 
ment  stood  at  the  lowest  figure  for 
many  months,  but,  as  I  have  just  said, 
it  is  fully  realized  that  these  mejisures 
are  only  temporary  (and  very  costly, 
involving  an  outlay  of  more  than 
$1,000,000)  expedients  and  that  the 
real  remedy  lies  in  restoring  effective 
markets  and  so  keeping  the  wheels  of 
industry  in  constant  motion. 
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Brighter  Aspects 

Up  to  the  present  I  have  been  dwell- 
ing upon  the  gloomy,  dark  side  of  our 
situation.  Let  me  turn  now  to  the 
silver  lining  of  the  cloud.  One  does 
so  with  relief,  even  though  the  silver 
lining  be  as  yet  but  a  very  narrow 
margin  of  brightness  on  the  cloud's 
edge.  You  may  perhaps  be  surprised 
to  hear  me  say  that  one  factor  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  silver  lining  is  the 
recent  development  of  the  British 
labor  situation.  Labor  is  usually 
referi'ed  to  as  presenting  the  darker 
side  of  the  British  position  and  accus- 
ing fingers  are  often  pointed  at  the 
coal  miners  and  transport  workers 
whose  strikes,  since  the  Armistice, 
have  done  so  much  to  retard  and 
hamper  tlie  return  of  British  prosperity. 
I  cannot  myself  take  any  very  definite 
side  on  this  controverted  topic,  but, 
on  whichever  side  the  blame  for  those 
disastrous  stoppages  of  work  lay,  it  is 
certain  that  the  depression  and  lack 
of  employment  and  privation  brought 
by  the  year  1921  has  taught  us  useful 
lessons  and  helped  us  over  many  an 
economic  and  social  fallacy.  In  1921, 
labor,  like  the  other  members  of  the 
industrial  partnership,  went  through 
the  depths  of  depression.  Undesirable 
and  unregTilated  tendencies  which  had 
appeared  during  the  previous  period 
of  giddy  prosperity  were  definitely 
checked.  There  was  never,  I  think, 
any  real  danger  that  British  labor,  as  a 
whole,  would  subscribe  to  communistic 
principles,  although  an  extreme  section, 
or  left  wing,  of  labor  undoubtedly  did 
entertain  Bolshe\'istic  ideas,  just  as 
similar  ideas  were  entertained  almost 
eighty  years  ago  when  the  country  had 
to  cope  with  the  Chartist  movement. 
But  if  communistic  notions  did  not 
find  full  acceptance  in  their  entirety 
among  British  labor,  the  extreme  left 
ivas  exercising  a  growing  influence  and 


methods  of  "direct  action"  were 
gaining  ground.  Such  methods  were 
actually  adopted  in  the  coal  strike  of 
last  summer  when  the  safety  men  were 
withdrawn  from  the  mines.  But, 
while  the  British  people  are  very 
sympathetic  to  just  claims  of  labor, 
they  have  no  sympathy  with  Bolshe- 
vism in  any  shape  or  form,  and  the 
result  of  the  coal  strike,  as  well  as  of 
the  serious  labor  disturbances  which 
preceded  and  led  up  to  it,  has  been  a 
signal  defeat  for  the  extremists  and 
direct  actionists  and  a  vindication  for 
the  saner  leaders  of  the  Trade  Union 
movement  who  had  opposed  extreme 
methods  all  along. 

Our  overseas  trade  is  showing  signs 
of  healthy  improvement  though,  of 
course,  it  cannot  regain  a  normal, 
satisfactory,  condition  until  peace  has 
been  fully  restored  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  general  financial  position  seems 
satisfactory  as  we  may  gather  from  the 
reductions  in  the  bank  rate  and  the 
law  rates  for  money  now  prevailing. 
You  are  as  familiar  as  I  am  with  the 
fact  that  our  national  revenue  and  our 
national  expenditure,  in  spite  of  the 
great  dijBSculties  I  have  touched  upon, 
have  not  only  been  balanced  but  that 
provision  has  been  and  is  being  made 
for  some  reduction  of  debt  and  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  loans  con- 
tracted for  the  assistance  of  our  allies 
in  the  War.  It  was,  as  you  know,  the 
settled  policy  of  the  British  government 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  War  to 
finance  as  much  as  possible  of  the  war 
expense  out  of  actual  revenue  and  it 
succeeded  in  so  financing  a  large 
proportion  of  that  expense,  notwith- 
standing its  enormous  dimensions. 
Thus  in  the  year  1916  the  revenue 
amounted  to  21  per  cent  of  expenditure 
and  in  1919  to  as  much  as  33  per  cent. 
In  the  table  on  page  32  is  a  statement 
taken  from  a  recent  British  publication 
showing  the  total  annual  expenditure 
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Total  Expenditure  and  Total  Revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Relation 
Between  the  Two  in  Each  Fiscal  Year  from  1914  to  1921 


Year  Ended  March  31 

Total 
Expenditure 

Total 
Revenue 

Relation  of 
Revenue  to 
Expenditure 

1914  (pre-war) 

£197,000,000 

£198,000,000 

Per  cent 
100.5 

1915 

561,000,000 
1,559,000,000 
2,198,000,000 
2,696,000,000 
2,579,000,000 
1,666,000,000 
1,195,000,000 

227,000,000 
337,000,000 
573,000,000 
707,000,000 
889,000,000 
1,340,000,000 
1,426,000,000 

40.4 

1916 

21.6 

1917 

26.1 

1918 

26.2 

1919 

34.5 

1920      , 

80.4 

1921 

119.3 

and  the  total  annual  revenue  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  each  fiscal  year 
since  1914  and  tlie  relation  between  the 
two.  You  will  observe  from  that  table 
that  the  revenue  which  stood  at  198,- 
000,000  pounds,  or  $990,000,000,  in 
1914  grew  to  1,426,000,000  pounds, 
or  $7,130,000,000,  in  1921.  This,  I 
think,  may  be  regarded  as  a  very 
noteworthy  achievement  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. 


One  may  also  derive  some  encourage- 
ment from  the  last  budget  statement 
just  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  which  he  felt  that  the 
situation  in  Great  Britain  had  so  much 
improved  that  he  was  able  to  give 
substantial  relief  in  connection  with  the 
income  tax  and  a  few  other  of  the 
most  onerous  burdens  borne  by  the 
British  people  diu*ing  the  last  several 
years. 


The  Finance  and  Currency  Situation  in  Poland 

By  E.  Dana  Durand 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 


POLAND,  \\'ith  its  fiduciary  cur- 
rency inflated  to  more  than  250 
billions  of  marks  and  depreciated  to 
approximately  the  thousandth  part  of 
its  nominal  value,  is  frequently  held  up 
as  a  classic  example  of  bad  financial 
management.  Apart  from  Russia  and 
Austria,  there  is  no  country  whose 
currency  is  so  depreciated.  However, 
despite  her  unfortunate  currency  situ- 
ation, Poland  is  making  very  real 
economic  progress.  One  is,  therefore, 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 


other  factors  more  important  in  de- 
termining the  economic  situation  of  a 
country  than  its  currency. 

The  Germans,  during  their  occupa- 
tion of  former  Russian  Poland,  in- 
troduced a  currency  identical  in  nomi- 
nal value  with  the  German  mark  and 
guaranteed  by  the  German  Imperial 
Bank.  When  Poland  became  inde- 
pendent, she  began  issuing  currency 
of  her  own,  bearing  the  same  name, 
but  carrying  the  inscription:  "The 
Polish   Government   assumes  the  re- 
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sponsibility  of  exchanging  this  note  for 
the  future  Polish  currency  at  a  rate  to 
be  estabhshed  by  the  Diet." 

At  the  outset  of  Poland's  national 
life,  the  amount  of  German  paper 
marks  in  circulation,  together  with  the 
equivalent  value  of  crowns,  roubles 
and  other  paper  monej^  still  circulat- 
ing in  certain  parts,  was  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  3  billion  marks.  By 
January,  1920,  the  amount  had  been 
increased  to  about  8  bilHons;  by 
January,  1921,  to  50  billions;  by 
January,  1922,  to  230  billions;  and  by 
April  1,  1922,  to  251  billions.  During 
1920,  the  amount  outstanding  in- 
creased about  six-fold;  during  1921, 
about  four-fold. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1921,  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
Polish  government  were  met  by  the 
issue  of  paper  money.  According  to  a 
recent  statement  of  the  Finance  Min- 
ister, the  total  expenditures  from  the 
beginning  of  the  independent  existence 
of  Poland,  toward  the  close  of  1918  up 
to  the  end  of  1921,  were  324  billions 
(for  the  most  part  only  the  excess  of 
expenditures  of  railways  and  certain 
other  government  enterprises  over 
their  receipts  was  included  in  this 
amount), and  the  revenues,  102  billions, 
leaving  a  deficit,  covered  by  internal 
loans  and,  for  the  larger  part,  by  paper 
money,  of  222  billions,  or  69  per  cent 
of  the  expenditures.  As  more  fully 
pointed  out  later,  there  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  the  budget 
situation  during  recent  months. 

As  the  natural  result  of  this  great 
multiplication  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium in  Poland,  its  value  both  within 
the  country  and  in  foreign  exchange 
has  fallen  enormously.  Prices  have 
mounted  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The 
normal  ratio  of  marks  (that  is,  German 
gold  marks)  to  the  dollar  is  approxi- 
mately four.  By  January,  1920,  it 
took  128  Polish  marks  to  buy  a  dollar; 


by  January,  1921,  750;  and  in  Septem- 
ber, following  a  toboggan-fall  during 
the  summer,  the  rate  reached  about 
7,000  to  the  dollar.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  an  improvement.  At 
present,  the  rate  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  4,000,  or  one-thousandth  of  the  par 
value. 

Causes  of  Inflation 

Spectacular  as  has  been  this  inflation 
and  depreciation  of  the  Polish  cur- 
rency, there  was  more  excuse  for  it 
than  many  people  have  been  inclined 
to  allow,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
effects,  although  serious,  have  been 
less  catastrophic  than  many  have 
supposed. 

It  would  have  been  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  new  Polish  State,  under 
the  extraordinary  conditions  which 
confronted  it  during  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  its  existence,  to  raise 
sufficient  taxes  to  cover  its  expendi- 
tures, and  equally  unreasonable  to 
expect  it  to  be  able  to  borrow  from  its 
people,  by  ordinary  unforced  loans, 
any  large  sums.  The  country  was 
made  up  of  parts  of  three  former  em- 
pires, each  with  a  different  system  of 
taxation.  In  each  of  these  three  em- 
pires, the  policy  during  the  War  had 
been  to  meet  only  a  small  part  of 
government  expenditures  by  taxation, 
and  to  issue  great  quantities  of  paper 
money  as  well  as  great  amounts  of 
bonds.  The  new  government  inher- 
ited these  divergent  tax  systems  and 
this  all  too  uniform  practice  of  war- 
financiering.  Moreover,  its  people 
were  impoverished  by  the  sheer  ravages 
of  war  and  by  the  exactions  of  hostile 
armies  of  occupation.  Agriculture, 
the  basic  industry,  was  so  ruined  that 
the  United  States  had  to  come  with 
relief  to  save  the  people  from  star- 
vation. Moreover,  Poland  did  not, 
with  the  Armistice  of  1918,  gain  the 
blessings  of  peace.    She  was  at  war  with 
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Bolshevik  Russia  until  September, 
1920.  The  war  was  a  terrible  biu-den 
of  exp>ense,  while  it  also  hindered  the 
recovery  of  production  and  the  develop- 
ment of  tax-paying  capacity. 

The  only  available  recourse  was  the 
forced  contribution— more  truly  a  tax 
than  a  loan — through  the  issue  of  paper 
money.  The  process  of  inflation  once 
begun  tended  itself  to  prevent  a  cure. 
Taxes  could  not  catch  up  with  de- 
preciation. A  tax  assessed  on  the 
basis  of  a  given  scale  of  values  and  in- 
comes and  paid  some  months  or  a  year 
later,  money  meanwhile  having  lost  a 
large  fraction  of  its  buying  power, 
went  but  a  little  way  toward  govern- 
ment expenditures.  Only  altogether 
extraordinary  methods  of  taxation, 
such  as  could  not  be  expected  to  be 
effectively  enforced  in  so  young  and  so 
impoverished  a  state,  could  have 
balanced  the  budget.  As  we  shall  see, 
the  Polish  government  has  at  last, 
within  the  past  few  months,  taken  the 
bull  by  the  horns  and  undertaken  such 
Spartan  measures,  but  i'J:  had  pretty 
good  excuse  for  not  undertaking  them 
earlier  in  its  career.  Moreover,  by 
reason  of  the  very  fact  that  paper- 
money  inflation  had  begun,  the  govern- 
ment naturally  found  it  impossible  to 
sell  any  large  amount  of  bonds  at  home 
or  abroad  to  cover  its  deficits,  and  had 
to  go  on  with  further  inflation. 

Internal  Prices  and 
Exchange  Rates 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
changes  in  the  value  of  Polish  currency 
with  the  changes  in  the  amount  out- 
standing, and  to  compare  the  changes 
in  the  internal  value  as  measured  by 
prices  of  commodities  ^vitll  the  changes 
in  the  external  value  as  measured  by 
exchange.  On  account  of  the  un- 
certainty of  earlier  statistics,  com- 
parison may  best  be  based  on  the 
figures  for  January,  1920.     At  the  end 


of  March,  1922,  the  amount  of  paper 
money  outstanding  was  28.7  times 
greater  than  in  that  month.  The  level 
of  internal  prices  (as  measured  by  the 
cost  of  food  at  Warsaw)  had  multiplied 
meantime  about  25  times.  The  num- 
ber of  marks  necessary  to  buy  a  dollar 
in  foreign  exchange  had  multiplied 
30.3  times.  The  parallelism  in  the 
three  items  is  thus  quite  close.  AMjile 
there  have  been  times  when  a  great 
disparity  existed  between  exchange 
rates  and  internal  prices,  at  present 
the  disparity  is  comparatively  small. 
In  the  summer  of  1921  a  person  with 
American  dollars  in  Warsaw  could 
dine  in  the  best  restaurants  for  a  mere 
fraction  of  what  he  would  have  to  pay 
in  America,  but  at  present  the  dollar 
does  not  go  a  great  deal  further  in 
Poland  than  in  our  own  country;  or, 
more  strictly  speaking,  the  difference 
is  now  not  much  greater  than  before 
the  War. 

The  increase  in  prices  in  Poland, 
representing  the  depreciation  of  the 
mark,  although  rapid,  has  been  at  a 
fairly  even  pace.  This  is  not  true, 
however,  of  the  fall  in  exchange.  This 
has  been  subject  to  marked  fluctuations. 
The  sharpest  took  place  in  the  second 
half  of  1921.  On  June  1,  the  rate  of 
exchange  was  about  1,000  marks  to 
the  dollar.  By  July  1,  it  had  fallen  to 
more  than  2,000,  and  by  the  latter 
part  of  September  to  around  7,000. 
Barely  a  month  later  it  had  risen  to  less 
than  2,500  to  the  dollar.  On  one  day 
during  this  period  the  rate  rose  from 
about  6,000  to  about  4,000  and  fell 
again  to  about  5,000.  Since  November 
exchange  has  been  much  steadier  but 
it  still  has  fluctuated  more  than  prices. 

Exchange  rates  are  subject  to  in- 
fluences which  have  very  little  effect 
uj)on  the  purchasing  value  of  money 
within  the  country.  They  are  de- 
cidedly affected,  of  course,  by  the 
balance  of  trade.     They  are  influenced 
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by  opinion  as  to  the  general  political 
and  economic  outlook  of  the  country 
for  both  the  near  and  the  distant 
future.  They  are  influenced  greatly 
also  by  opinion  as  to  the  prospects  re- 
garding the  balance  between  govern- 
ment expenditures  and  receipts  and  the 
consequent  quantity  of  paper  money 
likely  to  be  issued  in  the  future. 
Finally,  exchange  rates  are  often 
seriously  affected  by  sheer  speculation 
and  by  deliberate  manipulation.  Im- 
portant as  it  is  that  further  inflation  of 
currency  in  Poland,  as  in  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  should  be  checked,  it 
is  almost  equally  important  that,  if 
inflation  continues,  the  movements 
of  foreign  exchange  should  become 
steadier  and  follow  more  closely  the 
movements  of  internal  prices. 

Effects  of  Inflation 

What  now  have  been  the  effects  of 
this  inflation  of  the  currency  upon 
economic  conditions  in  Poland?  It  is 
obvious  that  the  value  of  securities 
having  a  fixed  rate  of  return  has  been 
virtually  wiped  out.  That  effect,  how- 
ever, was  substantially  accomplished 
long  ago.  The  creditor  class,  as  such, 
is  almost  as  completely  erased  from  the 
economic  slate  by  depreciation  of  its 
claims  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  their 
value  as  to  the  thousandth  part.  The 
number  of  persons  dependent  upon 
fixed  investments  in  Poland  was  far 
less,  relatively,  than  in  more  highly  in- 
dustrialized countries,  and  consequent- 
ly the  social  effect  of  their  losses  is  of 
less  significance. 

More  important  from  the  practical 
economic  standpoint  has  been  the 
checking  of  new  credit  transactions. 
Even  short-term  credits  involve  too 
much  risk  and  the  great  bulk  of 
business  is  done  on  a  cash  basis.  In 
a  country  with  an  intricate  industrial 
system  like  the  United  States,  the 
stoppage  of  credit  would  have  an  ex- 


tremely serious  effect  upon  production 
and  trade,  but  in  the  simpler  economic 
life  of  Poland,  where  agriculture  oc- 
cupies two-thirds  of  the  population, 
the  effect  has  been  much  less  grave. 

The  most  important  evidence  to 
show  that  paper  money  in  Poland  has 
not  been  entirely  destructive  of  inter- 
nal economic  progress  is  found  in  the 
statistics  of  actual  production  of  the 
principal  industries.  In  practically 
every  industry,  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  of  output,  month  by 
month  and  year  by  year,  since  the 
Armistice,  and  while,  in  general,  pro- 
duction has  by  no  means  yet  attained 
the  pre-war  level,  it  seems  not  at  all 
impossible  that  it  may  do  so  in  a  few 
years  more,  even  if  further  depreciation 
of  currency  still  continues. 

Especially  important  has  been  the 
recovery  in  Polish  agriculture.  In  the 
year  following  the  Armistice,  the  crops 
of  Poland  were  scarcely  half  of  the  pre- 
war production,  and  America  had  to 
furnish  large  quantities  of  food  for  the 
relief  of  the  population.  The  crop  of 
1921  was  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the 
pre-war  production.  In  the  case  of 
rye,  the  most  important  grain,  the  out- 
put in  1921  was  double  that  in  1920, 
largely  owing  to  more  favorable 
weather  conditions,  but  partly  owing  to 
increase  of  acreage.  Year  by  year  the 
peasants  have  planted  more  land  and 
reports  indicate  that  a  still  further  in- 
crease is  being  made  for  1922. 

Again,  the  production  of  coal  in  Po- 
land, which  had  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  War,  has  been  gaining  steadily 
until  at  present  it  is  substantially 
equal  to  that  of  1913,  the  best  pre-war 
year.  More  salt  is  being  produced 
than  before  the  War.  The  output  of 
forest  products  is  rapidly  increasing 
and  the  Port  of  Danzig  is  choked  with 
lumber,  its  facilities  for  trans-ship- 
ment having  proved  inadequate.  The 
cotton  mills  are  producing  at  nearly 
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pre-war  capacitj^  and  almost  all  manu- 
facturing industries  have  been  making 
rapid  strides.  Railroad  transporta- 
tion has  increased  greatly  in  volume 
and  improved  in  efficiency. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  business 
in  Poland  has  learned  to  adjust  itself 
fairly  well  to  the  abnormal  currency 
situation.  The  advance  in  prices  has 
become  more  or  less  standardized. 
Wages  have  followed  prices  with 
sufficient  closeness  to  prevent  serious 
labor  disturbances.  Paper  money  is 
like  some  diseases  to  which,  after  a 
time,  the  human  system  so  adapts 
itself  that,  although  uncomfortable, 
they  cease  to  be  very  dangerous. 

Increased  Foreign  Trade 

Despite  the  fact  that  foreign  ex- 
change has  shown  such  violent  fluctua- 
tions, Poland  has  been  able  to  do  a 
very  considerable  and  increasing  for- 
eign trade.  The  instability  in  the  ex- 
change value  of  the  mark  has  naturally 
greatly  lessened  credit  transactions  in 
import  business.  But  it  has  not  pre- 
vented cash  transactions.  Indeed,  the 
big  cotton  mills  and  the  central  agri- 
cultural syndicate  have  been  able  to 
buy  on  credit,  the  sums  due  being,  of 
course,  expressed  in  other  than  Polish 
currency.  If  from  the  statistics  for 
the  first  two  years  of  Poland's  exist- 
ence you  eliminate  the  imports  of  food 
and  other  supplies  furnished  as  a  gift 
or  on  essentially  philanthropic  credit, 
and  eliminate  also  coal  from  Upper 
Silesia,  now  in  ])art  annexed  to  Poland, 
you  will  find  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  imports  into  Poland 
of  the  things  she  ought  normally  to  im- 
port, at  the  same  time  that  there  has 
been  a  still  more  marked  increase  in 
exports.  The  mechanism  of  settle- 
ment of  accounts  is,  after  all,  a 
mere,  though  important,  incident.  The 
fundamental  factors  in  the  existence  of 
import  trade  are  the  need  of  imported 


goods  and  the  possession  of  some  means 
of  payment.  Certain  kinds  of  im- 
ported goods  Poland  very  greatly  needs, 
and  she  has  the  means,  in  increasing 
degree,  of  paying  for  them.  These 
means  are  exports,  which  are  rapidly 
increasing,  and,  perhaps  equally  im- 
portant, remittances  of  emigrants. 

The  decided  improvement  in  the 
foreign  trade  situation  of  Poland  is 
seen  by  comparing  1920  with  1921  and 
especially  the  first  half  of  1920  with 
the  last  half  of  1921.  Unfortunately 
only  weights  are  available,  not  values. 
(The  latter  were  first  made  public  for 
January,  1922,  when  imports,  including 
Upper  Silesian  coal,  were  about  27 
bilhons  of  marks— roughly  $9,000,000— 
and  exports,  9  billions.) 

Recent  Financial  Improvement 

WTiile  Poland  has  thus  been  making 
real  economic  progress  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous  inflation  and  depreciation 
of  her  currency,  it  is  obviously  most 
desirable  that  the  printing  of  paper 
money  should  come  to  an  end.  The 
Poles  themselves  very  generally  rec- 
ognize that  fact.  Public  opinion  in 
favor  of  budget-equilibrium  has  de- 
veloped rapidly.  The  cabinet  of  Poni- 
kowski,  with  Michalski  as  Finance 
Minister,  which  took  office  in  October, 
has  adopted  a  vigorous  financial  policy. 
Much  has  already  been  accomplished 
in  reducing  government  expenditures 
and  still  further  cuts  are  planned.  The 
revenue  from  previously  established 
taxes  has,  with  more  vigorous  ad- 
ministration, been  rapidly  increased. 
If  we  assume  that  the  net  expenditures 
of  the  government  are  represented  sub- 
stantially by  the  income  from  taxes 
plus  internal  l)orroAvings  (through  pa- 
per money  or  otherwise),  then  taxes 
in  1920  amounted  to  9  per  cent  of  net 
expenditures;  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1921,  to  11  per  cent;  and  in  the  last 
quarter,   to  37   per  cent.     More  im- 
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Increase  in  Foreign  Trade  of  Poland,  1920-21 
In  1,000  metric  tons 


All  imports 

All  exports 

Excess  of  imports 

Imports  except  coal 

Exports  except  coal 

Excess  of  imports 

"       "   exports 

Exports  of  wood  and  its  products 

Exports  of  oil  and  its  products 

Exports  of  sugar 

Exports  of  cement 

Imports  of  cotton  (nearly  all  American) 


1920 


3,530 
620 


2,910 

839 
473 


366 


102 
140 

16 

41 

22.9 


1921 


4,841 
2,028 


2,813 

1,316 
1,693 


377 

857 
385 

39 

74 

41.2 


First  half 
1920 


1,908 
209 


1,699 

423 
190 


233 


20 
26 
0.3 
13 
10.4 


Last  half 
1921 


2,371 
1,150 


1,221 

639 
1,007 


368 

561 
215 

12 

39 

24.1 


portant  still,  a  special  "Budget  Balanc- 
ing Contribution"  was  enacted  in 
December,  to  be  collected  during  1922. 
This  contribution  is  at  rates,  in  most 
cases,  several  hundred  times  higher 
than  those  previously  in  force  for  taxes 
of  the  same  class.  Moreover,  the 
government,  which  had  met  with  little 
success  in  the  endeavor  to  raise  long- 
term  internal  loans,  has  in  recent 
months  issued  in  considerable  sums 
interest-bearing  treasury  notes,  thus 
lessening  the  need  of  paper-money 
issues. 

The  result  of  these  measures  has 
been  significant.  During  the  quarter 
from  July  to  September,  1921,  the 
amount  of  paper  money  in  circulation 
increased  50  per  cent.  During  the 
last  quarter  of  1921,  it  again  increased 
50  per  cent.  During  the  first  quarter 
of  1922,  the  increase  was  only  9  per 
cent  and  during  the  month  of  March 
it  was  only  1|  per  cent.  Moreover, 
during  the  past  few  months,  the  larger 
part  of  the  new  paper  money  issued 
has  not  been  due  to  government  deficits 
but  to  loans  to  industry  and  trade. 


Of  the  net  government  expenditures, 
calculated  as  above  described,  paper 
money  covered  in  1920,  80  per  cent, 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1921,  81  per  cent, 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1921,  51  per  cent, 
and  probably  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1922  (exact  figures  not  yet  available) 
not  ov^er  10  per  cent. 

The  1922  Budget 

In  the  latter  part  of  March,  the 
Finance  Minister  submitted  his  budget 
for  1922.  This  contemplates  expendi- 
tures, ordinary  and  extraordinary,  of 
591  billion  marks.  (The  increase  as 
compared  with  previous  budgets  is 
only  apparent,  being  due  to  the  greater 
depreciation  of  the  currency  and  to 
other  factors  of  incomparability.) 
These  are  gross  expenditures,  includ- 
ing the  operating  expenses  of  railways 
and  other  government  enterprises.  The 
gross  revenues,  including  the  proceeds 
of  proposed  new  taxes,  are  put  at  458 
billions,  with  a  deficit  of  133  bilhons. 
The  deficit,  however,  is  due  to  ex- 
traordinary expenditures  amounting 
to  151  billions,  of  which   112  billions 
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represents  investment  expenditures, 
which  the  Finance  Minister  hopes  to 
be  able  to  cover  by  loans  chiefly  made 
abroad. 

The  revenue  from  taxes  is  put  at 
about  257  billion  marks,  of  which  from 
ordinary  direct  taxes  is  to  come  27 
billions,  indirect  taxes,  IOO5  billions; 
customs,  31  billions;  stamp  and  trans- 
fer taxes,  8  billions;  and  from  the  ex- 
traordinary budget-balancing  direct 
taxes,  90  billions.  Most  of  the  remain- 
ing income  is  to  come  from  railways 
and  other  government  property. 

It  is,  of  course,  uncertain  whether 
this  budget  can  be  lived  up  to.  Polish 
budgets  in  the  past  have  over-estimated 
income  and  under-estimated  expendi- 
ture. The  present  attitude  of  the 
government  and  of  the  people,  however, 
appears  to  be  much  more  firm  than 
heretofore  and,  what  with  the  increase 
in  production  and  consequently  in  tax- 
paying  ability,  the  prospects  are  more 
encouraging  than  at  any  time  before. 

There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  as  to 
the  ability  of  Poland  to  pay  taxes 
sufficient  to  cover  at  least  the  ordinary 
expenditures  of  its  government.  This 
conclusion  does  not  depend  upon  any 
statistical  calculation  of  the  income  of 
the  people  and  the  share  thereof  re- 
quired to  cover  government  expendi- 
tures. It  follows  directly  from  the 
fact  that  the  Polish  people  have 
actually  hitherto  borne  out  of  their 
current  income  the  ordinary  expendi- 
tures of  government,  and  have  done  so 
during  a  time  when  those  expenditures 
^'cre  relatively  higher  and  the  income 
of  the  people  relatively  lower  than  at 
present.  The  fundamental  thing  which 
must  never  be  overlooked  is  that,  apart 
from  the  using  up  of  past  savings  or 
from  borrowings  abroad,  a  country  has 
nothing  with  which  to  support  its 
government  except  its  current  pro- 
duction and  the  current  income  of  its 
people.     Paper  money  creates  nothing. 


It  is  merely  a  means  of  transferring 
part  of  the  income  of  the  people  to  the 
coffers  of  the  government.  You  may 
call  it  a  forced  loan  or  call  it  a  tax;  in 
either  case  it  comes  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people.  The  process  of  ex- 
traction through  paper-money  inflation 
may  be  easier  than  by  other  forms  of 
taxation,  but  with  sufficiently  vigorous 
government  and  sufiicient  patriotism 
and  good  sense  onthe  part  of  the  people, 
other  forms  of  taxes  can  be  substituted 
for  the  paper-money  tax. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  calculate 
the  burden  of  the  Polish  budget  for 
1922  in  terms  of  sound  money — not 
even  using  exchange  rates  as  a  basis, 
but  rather  the  internal  buying  po^\'er  of 
money  as  compared  with  pre-war  times 
—you  will  find  that  it  amounts  to  not 
more  than  $200,000,000,  or  say  $7.50 
per  capita  of  the  Polish  population. 
This  is  gross;  the  net  expenditures  are 
only  two-thirds  as  much.  Our  na- 
tional taxes  are  six  times  as  much  per 
capita.  The  chief  reason  why  the 
burden  in  Poland  is  comparatively  low 
is  because  Poland  has,  for  present 
practical  purposes,  a  very  small  in- 
ternal interest-bearing  debt.  To  be 
sure,  the  debt  reads,  in  terms  of  paper 
money,  many  billions  of  marks  (30 
billions  apart  from  paper  money)  but 
the  interest  on  it  has  to  be  paid  only 
in  the  terms  of  marks  worth  not  much 
more  than  one-thousandth  of  their  par 
value.  When  the  average  wage  earner 
who  before  the  War  received  3  marks 
per  day  now  gets  1,500  to  2,500,  gov- 
ernment expenditures  of  hundreds  of 
billions   cease   to   look    so    appalling. 

Future  Reckoning 

But  how  about  the  future?  Must 
there  not  come  a  day  of  reckoning 
when  these  billions  of  internal  bonds, 
these  scores  of  billions  of  paper  notes, 
must  be  paid  in  sound  money?  Has 
not  the  Polish  government  laid  up  a 
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crushing  burden  for  generations  to 
come? 

I  do  not  care  to  pose  either  as  a 
prophet  or  as  a  counsellor,  and  I, 
therefore,  do  not  propose  to  answer 
these  questions.  It  is  pretty  obvious 
that  the  currency  of  many  of  the 
European  countries  can  never  be 
brought  back  to  par.  The  combined 
face  value  of  European  currencies,  not 
counting  the  astronomical  figures  of 
Russian  roubles,  runs  far  over  a 
hundred  billions  of  dollars,  or  many 
times  the  total  gold  stock  in  all  the 
world.  Whether  it  is  possible,  or,  If 
possible,  desirable,  for  countries  like 
Poland  to  attempt  to  increase  mate- 
rially the  value  of  their  paper  money, 
without  attempting  to  bring  it  all  the 
way  back  to  par,  is  a  question  con- 
cerning which  much  may  be  said  on 
both  sides. 

This  much  is  certain: 

The  first  step  towards  sanitation  of 
the  currency  is  to  stop  further  print- 
ing of  it.  Practically  the  only  means 
by  which  this  can  be  accomplished,  in 
the  case  of  most  European  countries,  is 
by  balancing  the  budget  through  in- 
ternal effort,  by  making  current  receipts 
of  the  government  from  its  own  people 
equal  to  its  current  expenditures. 
There  is  little  prospect  that  the  United 
States  or  other  countries  with  sound  or 
approximately    sound    currency    will 


make  great  loans  to  countries  with 
depreciated  currency  for  the  purpose 
of  stopping  depreciation;  they  may 
make  such  loans  after  the  process  of  de- 
preciation has  ceased.  No  country 
ought  to  ask  the  people  of  another 
country  to  lend  it  money  to  cover  cur- 
rent costs  of  government,  and  if  it  does 
ask  it,  the  answer  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
disappointing.  Only  when  once  the 
people  of  a  country  have  shown  them- 
selves able  and  willing  to  pay  as  they 
go,  may  they  hope  to  borrow  money  to 
clear  up  old  debts,  to  provide  new 
capital  investments,  or  to  put  a  metal 
basis  under  their  currency. 

And,  secondly,  it  is  more  important 
for  the  reestablishment  of  normal  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Eastern  Europe 
that  foreign  capital  should  be  invested 
there  in  productive  industry  than  that 
it  should  be  loaned  to  governments  to 
cover  current  deficits,  or  be  used  in  the 
attempt  to  introduce  prematurely  a 
sound  currency  system  before  the 
budget  is  balanced  by  internal  revenues. 
Industry  can  make  progress  despite 
the  unsatisfactory  currency  situation 
but  it  needs  new  capital  to  replace  that 
lost  during  the  War.  With  the  in- 
creased production  which  new  capital 
would  bring  about,  these  countries  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  balance  their 
budgets  and  to  place  their  currency  on 
a  sound  footing. 
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By  Thomas  Sterling 
United  States  Senator  from  Ohio 


I  CONGRATULATE  the  Academy 
on  its  appreciation  of  present  world 
problems  and  world  needs,  but  I 
sympathize  with  the  Academy  in  its 
efforts  to  find  the  solution  of  the 
problems  and  a  remedy  for  the  needs. 
It  is  highly  to  our  credit,  however,  if 
our  interest  in  the  general  well-being 
leads  us  to  see  that  the  times  are  yet 
somewhat  out  of  joint,  and  more  to  our 
credit  if  we  devote  some  of  our  time 
and  energy  to  the  cause  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  readjustment.  For  one  I  do 
not  despair.  By  analogy  I  take  some 
comfort  from  that  old  legal  maxim, 
"  There  is  no  wrong  without  a  remedy." 
For  economic  ills  there  should  be  a 
remedy,  although  I  grant  that  in  the 
latter  case  the  remedy  is  more  elusive, 
more  speculative  and  more  difficidt  of 
application  than  it  is  where  simply 
legal  obligations  and  rights  are  in- 
volved; but  the  two,  the  wrong  which 
the  law  may  redress  and  the  dis- 
turbance of  trade  relations,  have  one 
thing  in  common  at  least,  and  that  is 
they  both  rest  on  hard  facts.  A  first 
duty,  therefore,  may  well  be  an  ascer- 
tainment of  the  facts  and  then  will 
follow,  perhaps,  the  application  of  the 
principles  or  the  procedure  best  cal- 
culated to  give  relief. 

Of  course,  America's  prosperity  is 
in  a  large  degree  dependent  upon  the 
rehabilitation  of  Europe.  Resourceful 
as  we  are,  we  are  not  self-sufficient 
according  to  modern  needs  and  stand- 
ards. The  one-lime  luxury  is  now  a 
necessity,  the  loss  of  which  would  mean 
retrogression  both  materially  and  in- 
tellectually, if  not  morally.  It  most 
certainly  would  not  mean  progress. 
Badly  off  and  hard-up  as  we  but  lately 


found  ourselves  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Great  War,  any  attempt  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  Europe  in  trade  relations 
would,  in  my  judgment,  result  in 
greater  economic  distress  and  greater 
material  loss  than  that  which  followed 
the  War.  In  such  case,  too,  Europe 
would  be  praying  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  America,  and,  I  might  say,  the 
conversion  of  America  to  the  common- 
sense  view  that  while  she  should  pro- 
tect her  own  interests  and  her  own 
people,  she  is  still  a  member  of  the 
great  family  of  nations  and  that  trade 
is  the  "calm  health  of  nations."  Our 
supper-abundant  energy,  exploiting  and 
developing  our  resources  as  it  has  done 
in  the  past,  cannot  long  be  repressed 
without  loss  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world.  We  must  carry  on.  In  order 
that  we  may  carry  on  we  must  find  a 
place  for  our  over-production  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  We  must 
export.  This  is  one  great  reason  why 
we  are  so  immensely  interested  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  Europe,  although, 
indeed,  we  must  not  forget  the  humani- 
tarian aspects  of  the  case. 

The  first  requisite  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  Europe  is  peace — ^peace  and 
good  will.  I  was  aniazed  to  read  in 
last  evening's  paper  (May  12)  of  the 
military  convention  said  to  have  been 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Soviet  Army  and  the  German  General 
Staff  on  April  3,  last,  under  which  the 
Germans  agreed  to  furnish  the  Red 
army  \\'ith  arms  and  material  necessary 
to  equip  180  infantry  regiments  and 
sufficient  heavy  field  artillery  to  supply 
20  infantry  divisions,  along  with  other 
aid  in  the  way  of  instruction  in  mechan- 
ical warfare,  the  manufacture  of  air- 
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planes  to  be  used  in  war  and  of  poison 
gas  for  similar  use.  To  me  this  does 
not  on  the  face  of  it  look  like  peace.  I 
hope  that  the  story  of  such  a  conven- 
tion may  prove  a  hoax.  If  not,  I  hope 
the  genius  and  leadership  of  Lloyd 
George,  backed  by  tlie  watclifulness  of 
France,  the  faithfulness  of  Belgium, 
will  render  abortive  any  such  menace 
to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

We  have  seen  fit  to  keep  away  from 
Genoa — whether  wisely  or  not  I  ex- 
press no  opinion  now — but  when 
thirty  nations,  impelled  by  the  ruinous 
condition  into  which  credit,  trade  and 
exchange  have  fallen,  come  together 
to  "talk  it  over"  some  common  good 
ought  to  come  out  of  it.  I  do  not 
recall  that  a  conference  called  for  the 
purpose  of  understandings  in  regard  to 
national  obligations  or  in  regard  to 
international  trade  or  credit,  ever  gave 


rise  to  war  or  cause  of  war.  So, 
notwithstanding  the  wranglings,  the 
suspicions  and  the  misunderstandings 
so  far  disclosed,  I  have  the  confidence 
to  believe  that  Genoa  will  yet  prove  to 
be,  like  the  Conference  for  the  Limita- 
tion of  Armaments  at  Washington, 
another  great  victory  of  peace,  a 
victory  no  less  renowned  than  some 
of  the  great  victories  of  war.  So  much 
being  achieved,  the  business  of  the 
world  will  take  on  new  vigor  and  begin 
to  move  in  its  accustomed  channels. 
The  nerves  of  commerce  will  again  be- 
come steady  and  strong  and  sooner 
than  we  could  have  believed  the  re- 
habilitation of  Europe  will  be  an 
accomplished  fact.  The  resulting 
prosperity  of  the  American  manufac- 
turer, merchant,  banker  and  farmer 
will  be  America's  prosperity — but  first 
there  must  be  peace. 


Interest  and  Exchange  Rates  and  Reparation 

Payments 

By  Albert  Strauss 

New  York  City,  former  Vice-Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 


IT  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  effects 
from  causes.  Most  effects  become, 
in  turn,  causes,  and  most  causes  are 
themselves  the  effects  of  antecedent 
causes.  In  the  economic  field,  current 
discussion  is  much  interested  in  ex- 
change rates  and  interest  rates,  both  of 
which  it  treats  as  causes,  although  both 
are  primarily  effects. 

First,  a  few  words  as  to  interest  rates : 
Booms  and  depressions  are  caused  by 
hope  of  higher  and  fear  of  lower  prices, 
whether  of  commodities  or  of  securities. 
The  hope  of  higher  prices  leads  to  a 
demand  for  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  in  anticipation  of  a  rise;  the 
fear  of  lower  prices  leads  to  repayments 
of  loans  with  the  proceeds  of  sale  in 
anticipation  of  a  fall  of  prices.  The 
rate  of  interest  rises  or  falls  as  an  effect 
of  the  borrowing  or  the  repayment.  No 
rate,  however  low,  will  tempt  borrow- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a 
commodity  whose  price  is  believed  too 
high,  and,  broadly  speaking,  no  rate, 
however  high,  will,  by  reason  merely 
of  its  being  high,  restrain  borrowing 
intended  for  the  purchase  of  com- 
modities which  are  believed  certain  to 
rise.  A  high  interest  rate  wall  very 
often  deter  borrowers,  because  it  is 
taken  as  a  warning  that  commodity 
prices  are  regarded  as  too  high  or  that 
money  may  become  unobtainable  at 
any  price.  It  will  serve  as  a  concrete 
ex])ression  of  opinion  by  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  as  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  general  level  of  prices. 

Review  of  Business  Conditions 

Since  April  G,  1917,  we  have  passed 
through  almost  every  phase  of  business 


conditions;  a  rapid  review  of  that 
period  will  emphasize  the  above  con- 
tentions. War  finance  necessarily 
involved  inflation.  It  was  impossible 
to  check  private  consumption  ratably 
as  government  consumption  increased, 
and  correspondingly  to  increase  savings 
as  government  expenditure  increased. 
So,  until  price  controls  became  effective, 
prices  rose,  and  at  all  times  a  large 
part  of  the  government's  financial  needs 
had  to  be  met  through  the  creation  of 
credit  by  the  member  banks  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  During  this 
period,  therefore,  market  rates  of 
interest  were  fixed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks,  being  the  rates  they 
charged  for  the  manufactured  credit: 
the  use  of  the  credit  thus  created  was 
carefully  safeguarded  through  Capital 
Issues  Committees,  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board,  the  Food  Administration, 
and  kindred  bodies.  Subtracting  from 
the  government  needs,  the  savings 
of  the  people,  we  get  the  amount  of 
inevitable  inflation:  no  rate  of  interest, 
however  high,  would  have  either 
diminished  the  government's  require- 
ments dictated  by  war  needs,  or  in- 
creased the  savings  of  the  people, 
whose  consumption  (which  is  the  com- 
plement of  their  savings)  was  regulated 
by  the  governmental  bodies  named 
above  and  by  their  own  patriotism. 

During  the  post-Armistice  period, 
with  the  controls  on  prices  and  on 
consumption  removed,  new  conditions 
developed.  There  was  a  recognized,  a 
notorious  shortage  of  commodities; 
prices  soared;  neutral  countries  that 
had  here  accumulated  huge  balances, 
which  during  the   War  we  had  not 
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permitted  them  to  employ  in  the 
pm-chase  of  commodities,  used  those 
balances  to  buy  commodities  they 
sorely  needed;  our  o^vti  people,  in 
receipt  of  high  wages,  competed  with 
the  neutrals  while  at  the  same  time 
our  allies  and  their  nationals  strained 
their  resources  to  supply  in  our 
market  their  owai  unquestioned  needs. 
This  competitive  buying  sent  prices 
soaring.  Anyone  that  could  lay  his 
hands  on  commodities  was  sure  of  a 
prompt  profit ;  manufacturers  competed 
with  each  other  for  raw  material  and 
for  labor  regardless  of  cost,  for  they 
were  sure  of  a  prompt  sale  and  had 
but  to  add  to  their  selling  price  all 
elements  of  cost,  plus  a  large  profit. 
Under  these  circumstances,  cost  of 
interest,  like  every  other  element  of 
cost,  was  added  to  price,  and,  just  as 
no  rate  of  wages  or  price  for  material 
checked  production,  so  no  rate  of 
interest,  however  high,  could  have 
checked  borrowing.  What  finally 
checked  the  upward  price  movement 
was,  in  part,  the  export  of  gold,  con- 
taining, as  it  did,  the  menace  of  a  total 
failure  of  loanable  funds,  and  the  dis- 
covery in  certain  lines  of  commodities 
that  shortage  had  been  turned  into 
surplus.  The  fact  that  the  raising 
of  Federal  Reserve  rates  was  roughly 
coincident  with  the  peak  of  expansion 
arose,  in  part,  from  the  fact  that  the 
raising  of  the  rate  was  largely  brought 
about  by  the  export  of  gold,  the  two 
effects — higher  interest  rates  and  the 
check  to  borrowing — being  thus  twin 
effects  of  the  same  cause,  i.  e.,  the  ex- 
port of  gold;  and  in  part,  from  the 
moral  effect  of  such  a  raise  of  rate. 

Real  deflation  began  when  once  it 
was  realized  that  through  panicky 
duplication  of  orders  and  through 
hoarding  by  speculators,  dealers  and 
consumers,  commodity  shortages  had 
been  converted  into  surplus.  Then 
came  swift  cessation  of  buying,  and 


lack  of  confidence.  It  was  now  clear 
that  invisible  supplies  had  been  huge 
during  the  time  visibles  were  nil;  now 
visibles  became  huge,  while  invisibles 
actually  shrank  to  the  negligible. 
During  such  a  period,  no  reduction  of 
interest  rate,  however  great,  will  in- 
duce borrowing  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  falling  commodities. 

Prices  and  Interest  Rates 

During  a  war-period,  with  its  in- 
evitable artificial  conditions,  the  re- 
discount rate  determines  the  market 
rate.  At  other  times,  it  appears  that 
the  trend  of  prices  determines  the 
demand  and  hence  the  market  for 
money.  Except,  therefore,  in  its  role 
of  prophet,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
money  market  is  dominated  by  the 
trend  of  prices  and  that  the  rediscount 
rate  must  follow  and  not  attempt  to 
fix  the  rate  for  the  money  market. 
Price  is  the  instrument  by  which 
consumption  and  production  are 
brought  into  balance.  Overproduc- 
tion of  desirable  commodities  should 
be  an  impossibility;  a  progressively 
enlarging  standard  of  living  should 
absorb  all  we  can  produce;  what 
defeats  the  fulfillment  of  this  desirable 
end  are  the  same  human  qualities  that 
render  any  production  possible,  viz.: 
the  unbridled  desire  for  gain,  taking 
sometimes  the  form  of  headlong  produc- 
tion of  things  not  needed,  and  some- 
times the  form  of  strikes  against 
needed  wage  reductions.  These  things 
lead  to  maladjustment  of  production. 
Price  declines  lead  to  unemployment, 
unless  promptly  countered  by  wage 
adjustment;  hoarding  ultimately  leads 
to  price  declines;  unwise  capital  ex- 
penditures lead  to  price  declines  when 
the  failure  of  enterprises  brings  about 
unemployment  and  consequent  re- 
duction of  consumption.  Through 
this  maze  of  intricacies  we  must 
depend  on  price  fluctuations  to  adjust 
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production  to  consumption,  and  vice 
versa,  and  the  trend  of  those  fluctua- 
tions is  the  impelling  force  that  controls 
the  demand  for  funds.  In  normal  times 
during  a  period  of  rising  prices  the 
rediscount  rate,  if  lower  than  or  too 
near  to  the  market,  becomes  an 
impelling  cause  of  inflation.  During  a 
period  of  falling  prices,  the  rediscount 
rate,  if  too  much  above  the  market, 
becomes  an  impelling  cause  of  too 
rapid  deflation;  if  below  the  market,  it 
is  without  effect.  These  generalizations 
do  not  apply  to  war  conditions. 

Exchange  Rates 

Exchange  rates,  also,  are  primarily 
effects.  Exchange  rates  are  an  indica- 
tion of  the  state  of  balance  or  unbalance 
of  international  payments.  Unbal- 
anced payments  make  themselves  felt 
through  the  exchange  rates,  and  it  is 
these  rates  which,  in  turn,  become  the 
proximate  causes,  or  more  properly, 
the  medium  through  which  are  brought 
into  existence  the  unsettlements  and 
hardships  resulting  from  this  un- 
balanced state.  The  hand  or  the  brain 
and  not  the  lever  is  the  cause  that 
shifts  the  gears.  Unbalanced  payments 
acting  on  exchange  rates  so  move  them 
that,  like  the  governor  of  an  engine, 
they  tend  automatically  to  correct  the 
state  of  affairs  that  throws  them  out  of 
balance.  Attempts  to  normalize  rates 
merely  result  in  delaying  the  correction 
of  the  cause  and  the  various  devices 
to  stabilize  exchange  which  ingenious 
minds  busy  themselves  in  contriving, 
are  merely  conscious  or  unwitting 
efforts  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  effects 
caused  by  unbalanced  budgets  and 
unbalanced  foreign  trade;  they  are 
simply  efforts  to  evade  disastrous 
effects,  instead  of  constructive  steps 
along  the  much  more  diflicult  and 
unpopular  ])ath  of  curing  the  causes, 
viz.:  mibalanced  budgets  and  un- 
balanced trade.    Every  plan  for  stabil- 


izing exchange  has  concealed  in  it 
somewhere  an  application  for  un- 
limited foreign  advances  in  favor  of 
the  country  whose  exchange  is  to  be 
stabilized.  Every  such  plan  implies 
running  in  debt  and  consequently 
implies  also  a  lender.  A  falling  (not 
a  fallen)  exchange  does  through  the 
market  act  as  a  stimulus  to  exports;  it 
is  the  automatic  effort  to  right  the  bal- 
ance by  checking  imports  and  stimulat- 
ing exports. 

Economic   Effects   of   Reparation 

Payments 

These  disconnected  commonplaces 
lead  up  to  another  commonplace — 
that  is,  that  payment  of  reparations 
beyond  certain  limits  must  of  necessity 
entail  disastrous  economic  consequences 
to  other  countries.  It  is  a  distasteful 
conclusion  that  reparation  for  brutal 
and  unjust  aggression  cannot  be  ex- 
acted without  damage  to  the  innocent 
victim  of  the  aggression  and  to  the 
innocent  bystander,  but  we  gain  nothing 
by  failure  to  face  the  facts.  When 
the  facts  are  established,  the  course  of 
action  can  be  dictated  either  by  the 
desire  to  impose  retribution  on  the 
aggressor,  or  bj^  a  regard  for  the  future 
economic  welfare  of  the  aggrieved,  but 
having  faced  the  facts,  the  conclusion, 
whatever  it  is,  will  at  least  be  the  result 
of  intelligent  contemplation  of  probable 
consequences.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  for  the  dee])est  injuries 
there  can  never  be  adequate  reparation; 
all  that  is  humanly  possible,  and  all 
that  munici])al  law,  with  due  regard 
for  dealing  only  with  realities,  at- 
tempts to  attain,  is  punishment  of  the 
offender  and  money  damage  to  the 
victim.  Life  and  limb  cannot  be 
restored,  youth  cannot  be  renewed, 
past  sufferings  and  anguish  cannot 
be  obliterated. 

Undoubtedly,  there  is  a  certain 
measure  of  reparation  that  can  safely 
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be  exacted :  this  will  be  found  along  the 
line  of  the  restoration  of  devastated 
areas,  the  replacement  of  destroyed 
facilities  and,  in  a  measure,  the  im- 
provement of  existing  facilities.  Such 
reparation  must  be  largely  of  such  a 
nature  as  not  to  interfere  with  pre-war 
normal  activities.  The  transfer  of 
foreign  investments  offers  further  op- 
portunities to  collect  reparation  and 
so,  perhaps,  does  the  taking  over  of 
productive  domestic  establishments 
of  the  aggressor.  But  beyond  these 
and  other  limited  categories  the  broad 
condition  underlying  reparation  pay- 
ments is  this :  that  the  payer  must  work 
hard  and  live  frugally.  To  work  hard 
and  to  dispose  of  the  product  of  his 
labor  implies  large  exports  by  the 
payer  and  frugal  living  implies  re- 
stricted imports.  Reparation  pay- 
ments, therefore,  mean  strong  com- 
petition by  German  goods  in  domestic 
and  neutral  markets  and  limited 
markets  in  Germany  for  foreign  goods. 
These  tendencies  work  themselves  out 
through  the  exchange  rates  which 
appear  as  the  proximate  causes,  but 
to  discuss  exchange  rates  as  the  cause 
of  commercial  handicaps  can  lead  only 
to  tinkering  with  the  barometer  in  the 
hope  of  affecting  the  weather. 

There  is  nothing  difficult  in  these 
conclusions.  They  have  at  all  times 
been  clear  and  they  have  probably 
been  at  all  times  recognized  by  the 
British  and  the  French.  It  is  not 
strange  that  they  wez'e  not  adopted 
as  bases  of  action.  The  Allies,  es- 
pecially the  French,  were  still  too 
vividly  under  the  impression  of  brutal- 
ity and  outrage  to  give  full  sway  to 
reason.  These  people  had  seen  and 
lived  through  things  which  to  us 
were  only  tales.  Tennyson  rightly  says 
in  Enoch  Arden: 

"  Things  seen  are  mightier  than  things 
heard" 


and  it  was  perhaps  too  much  to  expect 
the  danger  of  comparatively  remote 
economic  consequences  to  dissipate 
the  "red  mist  of  anger. "  Besides,  the 
political  life  of  ministries  depended  on 
their  ability  to  exact  reparation,  or  at 
least  to  claim  that  they  had  exacted  it. 
It  looked  then  as  though  many  suc- 
cessive ministries  must  fall  before 
realities  would  be  faced;  it  looked  as 
though  every  critic  in  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition  must  have  his  turn  of 
power  and  must  learn  by  experiment 
his  inability  to  reverse  the  laws  of 
nature  before  one  could  be  found  with 
sufficient  backing  to  face  the  facts. 
The  Reparations  Commission  was 
accordingly  endowed  with  sufficiently 
broad  powers  to  mitigate  to  the  victors 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  unwise 
exactions. 

Similar  consequences  will  always 
follow  analogous  causes;  the  repayment 
to  the  United  States  of  our  govern- 
mental advances  to  the  Allies  will 
involve  unbalanced  international  pay- 
ments, not  unlike  reparation  payments, 
and  when  the  time  comes  that  Britain 
and  France  and  Italy  are  prepared  to 
pay  interest  on  and  to  begin  repay- 
ment of  their  indebtedness  to  America, 
we  shall  witness  the  same  dislocation 
of  industry  of  which  we  are  now,  as 
a  result  of  reparation  payments,  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  effects.  And  there 
will  then  be  the  same  delay  in  diagnos- 
ing the  trouble;  the  consequences  will 
not  be  foreseen  and  averted;  it  will 
require  a  present  pain  before  we  search 
for  the  causes.  As  in  reparations,  so 
there  will  then  be  limited  ways  in 
which  we  can  receive  payment  without 
damage,  such  as  the  transfer  to  us  of 
foreigii  investments,  but  we  must 
recognize  that  there  are  limits  beyond 
which  such  payments  cannot  go  with- 
out entailing  mischief.  Any  such  trans- 
fer of  foreign  securities  would  not,  of 
course,   be   by   governmental   action; 
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it  would  be  effected  through  private 
transactions  brought  about  by  exchange 
rates  and  security  prices,  and  tlu-ough 
thena  made  possible  and  profitable. 
We  are  not  now  receiving  either  in- 
terest or  principal  on  those  debts  and 
they  are  not,  therefore,  now  upsetting 
our  equilibrium,  but  the  time  is  likely 
to  come  when  they  will  plague  us  and 
then,  as  now,  public  discussion  will  un- 
doubtedly center  on  the  exchange  rates. 

Conjectures  as  to  German  Policy 

In  the  effort  to  understand  what  is 
going  on,  it  is  perhaps  interesting  to 
put  to  ourselves  the  problems  of  those 
responsible  for  German  economic  poli- 
cies and  to  try  the  formulation  of 
solutions  as  though  the  burden  of 
dealing  with  them  lay  upon  us. 

The  main  aim  of  German  ministers 
must  be  to  keep  the  population  em- 
ployed and  fed;  failure  to  do  either  will 
cause  the  ruin  of  the  country  and 
incidentally  the  fall  of  the  ministers. 
From  their  point  of  view,  other  prob- 
lems can  well  wait.  To  accomplish 
these  aims  and  to  keep  the  Allies  at 
least  partly  satisfied  with  reparation 
payments,  requires  the  import  of  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs,  and  the 
export  of  commodities  in  order  to 
create  foreign  balances.  The  key  to 
these  three  purjioses  is  to  be  found  in 
one  of  them,  viz.,  a  large  volume  of 
exports.  It  is  even  conceivable  that 
the  German  government  may,  in 
effect,  be  causing  its  nuinufacturers 
and  merchants  to  sell  their  commodi- 
ties abroad  at  every  opportunity  and 
irrespective  of  the  price,  while  the 
government,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly through  sul)sidizing  the  cost  of 
living,  or  otherwise,  i)ays  to  the  ex- 
porters in  marks  whatever  amount  of 
marks  is  necessary  to  reimburse  tliem 
for  the  cost  ])lus  a  ])rofit.  To  do  this, 
it  is  true  that  the  printing  ])ress  must 
be  kept  running,  but,  in  its  larger  as- 


pects, is  that  of  itself  really  fatal?  It 
is  admitted  to  be  undesirable,  but  is  it 
fatal?  \Vliat  would  such  a  policy  ac- 
complish? It  would  furnish  foreign 
balances  for  the  import  of  food  and  raw 
material,  and  it  would  keep  German 
industry  fully  employed.  If  by  such  a 
policy  the  demand  for  reparation  can 
at  the  same  time  be  satisfied  sufficiently 
to  ward  off  foreign  occupation,  it  will 
mean  that  in  the  process  there  will  be 
established  a  surplus  of  exports  suffi- 
cient to  keep  Germany  employed  and 
fed,  and  to  prevent  foreign  compli- 
cations. And  we  may  be  sure  that 
German  ministers  do  not  overlook  the 
incidental  demonstration  of  what  rep- 
aration payments  may  mean  to  foreign 
industry. 

So  much  for  the  problems  with 
which  they  have  undertaken  to  cope — 
what  of  those  they  will  have  created 
in  the  process?  They  will  have  in- 
flated their  currency  almost  to  the 
point  of  extinction,  but  is  not  that  a 
problem  with  which  they  can  afford  to 
deal  later?  If  foreign  payments  and 
receipts  can  thus  be  put  in  balance  the 
mark  will  on  some  level,  however  low, 
cease  to  decline,  and  ministers  can 
then,  having  reached  stability,  under- 
take to  deal  with  the  problems  arising 
out  of  currency  inflation,  whether  by 
the  establishment  of  a  new  standard 
coin  of  the  gold  value  of  the  old  mark 
and  the  declaration  of  its  value  as 
equivalent  to  100  or  200  of  the  old 
marks,  or  by  some  other  form  of  what 
is  eu])hemistioally  called  devaluation. 
If  necessary,  they  can  go  further  and 
fund  the  interest  on  their  domestic 
debt  for  five  or  ten  years,  agreeing 
gradually  to  resume  interest  on  a 
rising  scale  and,  having  accustomed 
the  world  to  this,  they  can,  if  it  prove 
necessary,  re])eat  the  process  at  the 
end  of  the  moratorium.  That  such 
stejis  would  in^'ol^•e  great  hardships  to 
certain    sections    of    the    community; 
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that  the  old  investor  class  would  be 
completely  ruined;  that  a  new  class  of 
captains  of  industry  would  spring  up,^ — • 
might  be  deplored  by  ministers,  but 
would  undoubtedly  be  disregarded. 
The  effect  of  such  a  policy  of  cruel 
injustice,  which  knocks  the  prop  of 
confidence  from  under  the  financial 
structure,  would  long  make  itself  felt  in 
recklessness  of  expenditure  and  lack  of 
effort  at  capital  accumulation ;  whether 
the  need  is  sufficiently  desperate  to 
justify  the  sacrifice  must  be  decided  by 
those  charged  with  the  responsibility. 
The  life  of  the  nation  must  be  their 
aim  rather  than  the  welfare  of  any 
particular  class. 

"Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 
That  Nature  sends  such  evil  dreams 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems 
So  careless  of  the  single  Life." 

However  callous  Germany's  bru- 
tality may  have  made  us  to  her  fate, 
we  cannot  but  recognize  that  the 
preservation  of  her  national  life  is  for 
her  own  statesmen  a  legitimate  aim. 

These  are  mere  conjectures  as  to 
German  policy.  They  suggest,  how- 
ever, a  wider  query,  disconnected  from 
our  immediate  problems.  Is  a  balance 
of  commodity  imports  the  unqualified 
blessing  it  is  represented  to  be?  Is  the 
position  of  creditor  nation  necessarily 
an  advantage?  This  requires  us  to 
fix,  at  any  rate  for  the  purpose  of 
the  discussion,  the  economic  aims  of 
statesmanship;  and  that  attempt  dis- 
closes the  fact,  obvious  enough  when 
stated,  that  the  welfare  of  all  sections 
of  the  community  is  not  necessarily 
served  by  the  same  measures.  A 
creditor  country  with  large  foreign 
investments,  like  England,  receives  its 
foreign  income  for  the  benefit  of  its 
investing  classes,  who  take  it  in  the 
form  of  food,  clothing  and  other 
elements  of  maintenance  for  them- 
selves and  their  personal  dependents. 


servants  and  those  employed  in  minis- 
tering to  their  wants.  This  foreign 
income  furnishes  but  limited  employ- 
ment for  productive  labor  at  home. 
May  not  the  admittedly  low  pre-war 
standard  of  living  of  British  labor  be 
the  result  of  England's  position  as  a 
creditor  nation?  If  there  be  any  basis 
for  these  suggestions,  it  would  be  useful 
to  inquire  in  what  manner  and  to  what 
extent  these  undesirable  consequences 
can  be  overcome.  The  gradual  raising 
of  the  average  standard  of  living 
could  perhaps  reconcile  full  employ- 
ment and  an  import  balance  of 
commodities. 

In  our  case,  the  repayment  to  our 
government  of  its  advances  to  the 
Allies  will  undoubtedly  reduce  the 
taxes  of  those  that  pay  taxes,  but  it 
may  at  the  same  time,  through  the 
stimulation  of  importation,  throw  the 
worker  out  of  employment.  May  not 
the  instinct  of  the  crowd  and  the  con- 
clusions of  the  economists  of  a  previous 
generation  who  rejoiced  at  what  we 
still  call  a  "favorable "  balance  of  trade 
(though  we  are  careful  always  to 
enclose  that  term  in  quotation  marks), 
have  been  sounder  than  what  are 
regarded  as  the  more  enlightened 
conclusions  of  a  later  day?  These 
observations  on  the  social  consequences 
involved  in  the  international  balance  of 
payments  are  unmatured  reflections 
which  can  be  adequately  dealt  with 
only  by  trained  statisticians  and 
economists. 

The  Healing  of  Time 

Looking  at  the  present  situation 
broadly,  what  is  taking  place?  It  is 
admitted  that  there  is  noticeable 
improvement  in  conditions  abroad. 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Belgium 
and  Czechoslovakia  give  evidence  of 
marked  betterment  and  even  Austria 
shows  some  signs  of  revival.  There  are 
indications  in  Russia  of  a  recognitioii 
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of  the  conditions  needed  to  secure 
production.  What  is  bringing  about 
these  changes?  Is  it  the  action  of  gov- 
ernments? Is  it  international  assist- 
ance? Or  is  it,  rather,  the  healing 
action  of  time,  working  through  in- 
dividual initiative — the  effort  of  each 
man  to  improve  his  o\\ti  position.  We 
grow  impatient  that  over  three  years 
have  passed  since  the  Armistice  and 
that  conditions  are  still  unsettled, 
boundaries  in  some  cases  not  definitely 
fixed  and  devastation  not  fully  repaired. 
Are  we  not  losing  our  sense  of  per- 
spective when  we  indulge  in  these 
feelings?  School  histories  will  pass 
over  ten  years  in  a  single  line  of  narra- 
tive and,  in  so  doing,  are  but  giving 
proper  recognition  to  the  time  units  in 
which  national  affairs  must  be  meas- 
ured. And  the  War  was  in  its  nature 
more  cosmic  than  national.  The 
effects  of  such  an  upheaval  cannot  be 
brought  to  a  stop  except  gradually. 

We  can  reason  out  what  should  be 
done  to  mitigate  the  consequences  of 
war  and  to  hasten  the  restoration  of 
normal  conditions  but  we  cannot  make 
our  conclusions  effective  except  through 
man  acting  in  his  political  capacity  and 
man,  politically,  is  not  a  rational 
animal.  Politically,  man  tries  every 
unsound  device  first,  and,  after  re- 
peated failure,  reluctantly  adopts  the 
effective  course  and  then  triumphantly 
proclaims  that  the  people  are  always 
right — in  the  long  run.  And  so  they 
are — but  only  because  they  have  the 
vitality  to  outlive  all  their  mistakes. 

"Men  die,  but  Man  lives." 

Inefficiency  is  the  price  we  pay  for 
liberty  and  it  is  not  too  high  a  price. 
We  can  expect  sound  conclusions  to 
emerge  only  from  experiment  and 
failure. 

The  various  economic  conferences 
we  have  witnessed  are  the  response 
-to  the  feeling  that  something  should 


be  done:  the  only  effective  work,  how- 
ever, is  being  done  by  time. 

Had  the  indebtedness  of  the  Euro- 
pean governments  to  the  United  States 
government  been  cancelled  three  years 
ago  and  had  larger  governmental  ad- 
vances been  made  by  us,  we  should 
but  have  impeded  the  recovery  by 
diminishing  the  incentive  to  individual 
effort. 

Budgets  must  be  reduced  every- 
where, not  least  by  our  own  govern- 
ment. Expenditures  for  armament 
must  be  reduced.  Peace  will  come 
only  as  the  desire  to  agress  vanishes 
and  as  each  nation  realizes  that  its 
neighbor  has  no  designs  against  its 
security  (if  in  fact  there  be  no  such 
designs) ;  and  to  this  end  nations  must 
get  to  know  one  another  better. 

Peace  will  not  come  by  treaties; 
treaties  can  be  broken :  it  will  come  only 
by  the  effective  desire  for  peace.  The 
great  good  of  the  Washington  Con- 
ference^ lies  in  the  conviction  that  it 
carries  of  pacific  intention,  rather  than 
in  the  formulae  that  it  adopted. 

Cancellation 

As  to  the  cancellation  of  European 
indebtedness  to  our  government,  un- 
doubtedly it  should  be  done — some 
day.  It  cannot  be  done  conditionally: 
we  cannot  lay  down  the  conditions  of 
cancellation  and  then  undertake  to 
judge  whether  or  not  the  conditions 
have  been  fulfilled.  That  would  lead 
to  suspicion,  recrimination  and  ill  will. 
But  when  conditions  shall  have  be- 
come right,  we  can  actually  cancel  our 
claims.  In  the  meantime,  debts  that 
are  not  being  paid  impose  no  burden 
and  while  we  are  awaiting  the  ripening 
of  events,  our  people  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  try  out  some  of  the 
preliminary  errors  which  politically  it 
seems  necessary  to  test  by  experience. 

1  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Armament, 
Wasliiugtoa,  D.  C,  November  11.  1921. 
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The  time  for  cancellation  will  come 
when  Europe  is  about  ready,  through 
the  continuation  of  the  great  efforts 
required  during  reconstruction,  to  be- 
gin repayment  and  it  will  then  hardly 
be  profitable  to  debate  whether  we  are 
cancelling  our  claims  because  Europe, 
with  due  regard  to  the  standard  of 
living  of  her  people,  cannot  afford 
to  pay,  or  because  we,  with  due  regard 
to  the  full  employment  of  our  workers, 
cannot  afford  to  collect,  because,  for 
one  thing,  we  shall  be  acting  for  both 
reasons:  the  same  conditions  that  will 


then  make  it  possible  for  Europe  to 
begin  repayments,  viz.:  her  ability  to 
export  a  surplus  of  commodities,  will 
make  it  inadvisable  for  us  to  receive 
payment,  which  will  be  actually  made 
in  the  form  of  commodities. 

All  this  is  in  the  future.  In  the 
meantime,  through  discussion  and  still 
more  through  experience,  we  are  pre- 
paring ourselves  for  the  day  when  a 
decision  will  be  required  and  time 
is  doing  the  real  work.  Exchange 
rates  are  barely  the  ripples  on  the 
surface. 


America's  Cooperation  Indispensable  to  International 

Security 

By  Pierpont  B.  Noyes^ 

President  Oneida  Community,  Limited,  American  Commissioner  on  the  Inter-Allied  Rhineland 

Commission,  1919-20. 


I  AM  bound  to  confess  that  I  feel 
only  an  academic  interest  in  the 
discussion  of  plans  for  the  economic 
rehabilitation  of  Europe.  I  cannot 
believe  that  economic  schemes,  even 
the  most  practical,  will  produce  any 
considerable  results  until  certain  vital 
political  problems  have  been  solved. 
A  necessary  basis  for  economic  activity 
is  and  always  has  been  political  security, 
just  as  civilization  itself  awaited  the 
attainment  of  personal  security.  Un- 
til men  had  established  a  modicum  of 
immunity  from  attack  by  their  fellow- 
men,  our  primitive  ancestors  stayed  in 
their  caves  or  stole  out  furtively  on 
expeditions  for  food.  Life  was  wholly 
individualistic  and  even  the  beginnings 
of  social  and  material  progress  were 
impossible.  In  the  same  way,  in- 
dustry, trade  and  finance  thrive  only 
in  an  atmosphere  of  national  security. 
There  is  a  surprising  parallelism  be- 

1  Author  of  While  Europe  Waits  for  Peace, 
Macmillan,  1921. 


tween  the  relative  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  different  countries  and  the 
relative  security  each  has  enjoyed, 
whether  the  latter  has  resulted  from 
accidental  geographical  considerations 
or  from  racial  temperament. 

The  European  political  system  has 
never  and  can  never  give  permanent 
security.  Continental  Europe  through- 
out its  history  has  enjoyed  only  little 
patches  of  security,  always  underlain 
by  plans  for  the  next  war.  The 
continental  political  system  is  the 
result  of  evolution  during  centuries 
when  men  valued  political  power  much 
more  than  they  did  economics,  and  the 
habits  and  traditions  of  European 
militaristic  diplomacy  have  become  too 
fixed  to  be  changed  without  pressure 
from  the  outside. 

Under  this  European  system  rulers 
and  statesmen  build  military  alliances 
ever  stronger,  one  nation  against 
another,  while  the  ordinary  citizen  is 
cajoled  into  patriotic  assent — the  am- 
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bitious,  by  promise  of  glory  and  profit ; 
the  fearful,  by  hopes  of  peace  through 
"balance  of  power."  This  building  of 
alliances  and  piling  up  of  preparations 
for  war  goes  on  until  war  is  inevitable 
and  comes  almost  as  a  relief.  It  is  like 
a  dam  thrown  across  the  course  of  a 
stream,  an  embankment  built  con- 
tinually higher  as  the  waters  rise.  The 
bursting  of  the  dam  may  be  long 
delayed,  but  catastrophe  at  the  end  is 
certain. 

The  economic  organization  of  soci- 
ety in  Europe  has  grown  up  as  best  it 
could  during  the  little  intervals  of 
peace,  and  it  has  grown  up  in  spite  of 
government  and  in  spite  of  the  policy 
of  rulers.  Everywhere  the  character 
of  European  industrialism  shows  the 
blighting  effects  of  its  historical  sub- 
servience to  militarism. 

American  Security  and  European 
Vigilance 

Here  in  America  our  geographical 
position  has  for  a  century  so  shielded 
us  from  outside  aggression  that  we 
have  forgotten  the  very  essential  part 
played  by  national  security  in  our 
preeminent  economic  development  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  our  material 
prosperity.  We  have  come  to  take 
security  for  granted  as  we  do  the  air  we 
breathe.  It  is  unimportant  whether 
our  security  has  been  at  all  times  as 
complete  as  we  believed  it.  The 
governing  factor  in  our  development  is 
confidence  which  through  most  of  our 
history  has  permitted  us  to  go  about 
our  business  of  organizing  production 
as  if  war  and  the  necessity  for  military 
preparation  cither  did  not  exist  or  were 
very  secondary  to  our  economic  activi- 
ties. Euro])c  ])laccd  military  considera- 
tions first.  We  ])laced  the  social  and 
economic  first,  and  the  effect  of  this 
fundamental  difference  is  shown  l)oth 
in  the  relative  material  develo])ment  of 
the  two  continents  and  in  their  tradi- 


tions and  ideals.  The  difference  is 
partly  psychological.  It  may  be 
compared  to  the  difference  between  the 
atmosphere  of  security  surrounding 
life  in  a  New  England  town  and  that 
of  vigilance  in  one  of  the  old  western 
mining  camps.  In  the  former,  although 
crime  and  criminals  still  exist  and  the 
citizen  may  be  said  to  be  in  some 
theoretical  danger,  yet,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  townsman  goes  about  his 
business  unarmed  and  oblivious  to  the 
chance  of  attack.  In  the  mining  town 
of  the  last  generation  even  peaceable 
men  gave  much  thought  to  self- 
defense.  When  they  walked  abroad 
they  placed  pistols  in  their  belts  as 
naturally  as  they  put  on  their  hats. 

For  more  than  a  century  America 
enjoyed  the  security  of  isolation.  We 
have  this  no  longer.  The  events  of 
1914-1917  proved  that  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation,  the  advance 
in  military  science  and  the  integration 
of  empires  and  alliances  have  forever 
destroyed  our  isolation,  and  with  it  our 
separate  security.  It  is  probable  that 
in  America  we  lost  the  reality  of  inter- 
national security  ten  years  before  we 
recognized  it  was  gone. 

This  generation  has  seen  in  Europe  a 
little  longer  period  of  peace  than  usual. 
It  saw  the  great  European  "dam" 
called  "balance  of  power"  built  higher 
than  ever  before,  and  in  the  e'ud,  it 
witnessed  the  most  devastating  war  in 
all  history — a  war  which  revealed  our 
inevitable  partnership  in  future  Euro- 
pean wars,  and  hence  our  vital  interest 
in  reforming  the  European  political 
system. 

I  am  not  condemning  Europe  or 
Euro])ean  statesmen,  ])ut  am  stating 
facts  which  every  far-seeing  European 
will  acknowledge.  More  than  one  such 
has  assured  me  that  the  peo])le  of  the 
Continent  cannot  break  with  their  old 
traditions  unless  they  are  led  or  forced 
by  a  power  outside  them>selves.    There 
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are  too  many  historical  distrusts  and 
hatreds.  For  too  many  centuries 
racial  antipathies  were  encouraged 
among  European  peoples  in  the  interest 
of  autocracy,  and  too  many  cynical 
])oliticians  now  find  these  antipathies 
their  best  political  support.  It  is 
perhaps  well  for  us  to  remember  that 
our  own  traditions  and  international 
ideals  are  not  so  much  to  be  credited  to 
superior  virtue  as  to  the  isolation  and 
security  we  have  enjoyed. 

New  Hope  of  Liberalism 

In  December,  1918,  Europe  pinned 
its  hope  to  a  new  internationalism 
which  the  United  States  would  bring 
to  it.  The  passionate  welcome  given 
to  Woodrow  Wilson  was  an  expression 
of  this  hope.  Europe  accepted  the 
League  of  Nations  as  a  foundation  on 
which  to  build  a  new  political  system 
on  the  American  model.  During  those 
first  few  months  new  ideals  were 
everywhere  discussed  in  Europe  and 
liberal  statesmen  were  supported  in 
every  country. 

Then  we  deserted.  Within  less  than 
a  year  after  the  Armistice  our  intention 
to  withdraw  from  European  affairs  had 
become  evident  and  a  panic  of  reaction 
ensued.  Everywhere  arose  a  fear  that 
the  time  lost  coquetting  with  American 
ideals  had  sacrificed  political  and 
military  opportunities.  Fear  increased 
old  hatreds.  It  brought  the  old-line 
nationalistic  statesmen  to  the  front 
and  discredited  anti-militarist  leaders. 
The  old  politico-military  formulas  were 
reestablished.  A  feverish  quest  for 
military  alliances  began  and  has  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present  time. 

Great  Britain  alone  has  kept  up 
hope  and  maintained  the  struggle  for  a 
new  order.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
Channel  has  done  for  her  political 
development  what  the  Atlantic  did  for 
us.  Since  1919  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
fought  the  battle  alone  and,  if  one  may 


judge  by  current  events,  he  is  losing. 

So  much  for  generalities. 

During  the  Armistice  and  for  a  year 
after  the  delegates  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference went  home,  I  was  the  sole 
representative  of  the  American  State 
Department  in  the  Rhineland.  After 
the  Peace  Conference  the  Rhineland 
became  the  storm  center  of  Europe. 
As  the  American  member  of  the  Inter- 
allied Rhineland  Commission,  which  by 
the  treaty  became  the  supreme  repre- 
sentative of  the  Allies  in  the  "oc- 
cupied" territory  of  Germany,  most 
of  the  plans,  ambitions  and  intrigues 
of  that  period  necessarily  came  under 
my  eyes.  I  believe  I  was  unprejudiced, 
and  I  know  that  I  honestly  tried  to  use 
my  American  business  training  to 
appraise  accurately  the  different  Euro- 
pean national  aims  and  the  principles  of 
men  responsible  for  European  policy. 

After  the  Armistice,  France,  the 
natural  leader  of  the  continental 
nations,  had  a  great  fear,  and  we  must 
admit  it  was  a  legitimate  fear.  She 
had  for  neighbors  seventy  million 
revengeful  Germans,  who  had  demon- 
strated more  than  once  their  will  and 
their  ability  to  crush  her  unless  she 
had  the  most  powerful  support.  Yet, 
during  the  Peace  Conference  and  for 
several  months  thereafter,  the  people 
of  France  showed  a  willingness  to 
compromise  with  American  and  British 
ideals.  The  hard-boiled  nationalists 
were  in  eclipse.  Even  moderate  na- 
tionalists were  apologetic  and  sought 
their  ends  by  indirection.  The  spirit 
of  revenge,  in  principle  at  least,  was 
deprecated.  Everywhere  I  felt  that 
the  majority  of  the  responsible  men  of 
Europe  were  willing  to  exchange  a 
portion  of  the  military  advantages  of 
victory  for  a  chance  of  new  security. 

Effect  of  Present  Policy  on  France 

Then,  I  saw  the  hope  of  American 
assistance  fade,  and  with  it  the  spirit 
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of  liberalism  in  Europe.  Popular  fear 
instantly  regretted  the  lost  time  and 
opportunities.  From  that  time  the 
spirit  of  M.  Poincare  (than  whom  there 
is  no  more  honest  patriot,  along  the 
old  nationalistic  lines)  came  to  represent 
the  spirit  of  France.  On  the  one  hand, 
military  alliances  with  Belgium,  Poland 
and  other  countries  were  eagerly  sought; 
on  the  other,  a  determination  to  ruin 
or  break  up  Germany  became  a  national 
obsession.  Many  were  the  plans  to 
accomplish  this  object,  such  as  the 
insistence  on  impossible  reparations, 
the  several  attempts  to  separate  the 
Rhineland  from  Germany,  the  threat- 
ened occupancy  of  the  Ruhr,  the 
attempt  to  lure  Bavaria  into  a  separa- 
tion from  the  German  Reich  and 
the  handing  over  of  Silesian  coal  to 
Poland. 

There  came  a  day,  however,  when 
the  keenest  minds  in  France  realized 
that  seventy  million  Germans  could 
not  be  permanently  ruined  or  sepa- 
rated. At  the  same  time  came  a 
realization  that  circumstances  had 
left  France  far  and  away  the  pre- 
dominant military  power  in  Europe. 
Continental  political  logic  pointed  to 
only  one  course  of  action — namely,  to 
insure  the  safety  of  France  by  main- 
taining this  military  predominance. 

Recent  events  have  confirmed  my 
belief  that  a  military  domination  of 
Europe  is  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
now  control  the  destiny  of  France. 

Consider  for  a  moment.  The  two 
most  obviously  necessary  measures  for 
accomplisiiing  this  purpose  are: 

First,  to  keep  Germany  weak,  help- 
less and  at  the  mercy  of  France  as 
long  as  possible.  This  requirement  is 
being  accomplished  by  an  unyielding 
insistence  on  re])aration  payments 
which  are  al)Solutely  impossible  of 
fulfillment.  Such  insistence  serves  to 
keej>  Germany  a  treaty-l)reaker,  a 
condition    which     not     only     insures 


an  indefinite  "occupation"  of  the 
Rhineland,  but  renders  probable  prov- 
ocations which  will  warrant  "occupa- 
tion" of  the  Ruhr  by  a  French  army — 
an  "occupation"  which  is,  I  believe, 
the  crux  of  the  French  military  policy. 
Personall3^  I  expect  to  see  a  French 
army  in  the  Ruhr  before  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  unless  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
actually  goes  to  the  extent  of  threaten- 
ing a  break  of  the  Entente. 

The  second  necessity  is  an  over- 
powering army.  France  has  today 
nearly  850,000  fully  equipped  soldiers 
under  arms.  And  France  refuses  to 
discuss  disarmament. 

Effect  of  Present  Policy  on 
Germany 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  present 
European  policy  on  Germany,  I  can 
speak  with  even  more  first-hand  knowl- 
edge. \\Tiile  in  the  Rhineland  I 
studied  all  classes,  not  only  directly, 
but  through  weekly  reports  of  jiersonal 
representatives  scattered  throughout 
the  country,  whose  business  it  was  to 
interview  farmers,  workmen  and  pro- 
fessional men  on  subjects  which  bore 
on  the  relation  of  the  German  people 
to  our  "occupation."  I  found  the 
masses  in  Germany  astonishingly  non- 
political.  In  general  they  cared  little 
about  the  form  of  their  government  or 
who  should  rule  them,  if  only  thej^  had 
food,  fuel  and  peace.  I  found  very  few 
of  them  strong  for  a  return  to  Kaiser- 
ism.  All  classes,  except  the  very  rich, 
were  inclined  to  give  the  republic  a 
trial. 

After  the  War,  world  hopes  for  a 
pacific  Germany  centered  in  the  new 
republic,  in  the  lesson  taught  the  mass 
of  the  people  by  the  War  and  in  a 
change  of  the  ideals  of  the  new  genera- 
tion. Continued  misery  is  now  turning 
the  German  people  away  from  the 
re])ubHc.  Thej'  look  simply  at  the 
fact  that  under  the  empire  they  were 
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well  fed  and  happy,  while  now  they 
are  hungry  and  miserable.  Through- 
out history  the  middle  classes  have  been 
the  bulwark  of  democracy.  There  is 
today  in  Germany  a  serious  danger  of 
an  alliance  between  the  extremes  of  the 
social  classes  against  the  middle. 

Again,  the  new  generation  in  Ger- 
many, seeing  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  relapsed  into  pre-war  inter- 
nationalism and  having  more  than  a 
suspicion  that  France  has  adopted 
many  of  the  German  pre-war  ambi- 
tions, will  come  to  believe  their  present 
misfortunes  due  not  to  false  ideals  or 
the  inmioral  policy  of  their  govern- 
ment, but  to  faulty  technique.  They 
will  be  easily  assimilated  to  some 
future  imperialistic  plan  which  promises 
through  a  better  preparation  to  obtain 
for  them  revenge  and  national  glory. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

To  summarize: 

1.  The  attempts  to  rehabilitate 
Europe  economically  will  be  futile,  or 
at  least  the  results  trivial,  until  security 
is  attained. 

2.  In  all  the  centuries  the  European 
political  system  has  never  created 
anything  but  temporary  security. 

3.  Modern  weapons  and  the  present 
financial  and  political  demoralization 
render  the  promise  of  future  security 
under  the  continental  system  too  tem- 
porary for  economic  revival. 

4.  The  continent  of  Europe  is  so 
bound  by  habit  and  tradition  that  it 
cannot  alter  its  political  system  without 
outside  help. 

5.  The  United  States  by  the  accident 
of  geography  has  enjoyed  security  and 
developed  a  system  adapted  to  secu- 
rity, hence  adapted  to  encourage  indus- 
try and  trade. 

6.  Our  peculiar  relation  to  Europe, 
and  especially  our  financial  position, 
place  it  within  the  power  of  America  to 
force    upon    the    continental    nations 


those  non-militaristic  political  formulas 
which  have  made  a  peaceful  association 
of  states  possible  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

7.  Not  only  is  it  our  duty  to  render 
assistance,  but  industry,  trade  and 
finance  have  become  so  internationally 
related  that  we  cannot  prosper  unless 
Europe  prospers,  while  European  mili- 
tary alliances  are  now  on  such  a  huge 
scale  and  the  catastrophes  so  terrible 
that  we  must  in  future  always  suffer 
with  the  rest. 

We  have  refused  to  join  the  League 
of  Nations — the  first  attempt  ever 
made  to  get  together  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  big  and  little,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  international  public 
opinion  as  a  support  for  peace  and 
justice.  We  have  refused  to  help 
apply  our  owai  ideals — to  aid  an  asso- 
ciation built  on  our  own  model.  We 
have  cynically  disclaimed  other  mo- 
tives than  selfishness  for  this  desertion 
by  joining  three  powerful  nations  in 
an  old-fashioned  alliance — of  the  con- 
tinental model. 

I  still  believe  the  United  States  will 
join  the  League  of  Nations.  When 
those  practical  facts — persistent  busi- 
ness depression  and  the  cause  of  that 
depression — force  their  way  through 
the  murk  of  sentimental  and  political 
misconception  developed  during  1919 
and  1920,  when  the  farmer,  the  miner, 
the  workman  and  the  business  man 
brush  aside  the  prudery  which  now 
makes  it  bad  form  even  to  mention  the 
League  of  Nations,  our  people  will  see 
the  inconsistency  of  America's  posi- 
tion, the  tragedy  of  our  desertion,  and 
will  insist  that  the  United  States  join 
with  the  other  peoples  in  a  league  for 
peace. 

Then  we  will  join  the  League  of 
Nations  and  our  leadership  will  make 
of  it  the  most  powerful  factor  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  in 
the  world;  and  then,  and  then  only, 
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the  first  effective  step  will  hav^e  been 
taken  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe 
— and  of  America. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
am  not  primarily  making  a  plea  for  the 
existing  League  of  Nations.  I  merely 
desire  to  bring  up  for  consideration  cer- 
tain conclusions  forced  upon  me  by 
personal  observation  of  the  tragic  rise 
and  fall  of  a  great  hope. 

I  saw  the  mass  of  the  French 
people,  in  the  sunshine  of  a  new 
American-made  security,  develop  such 
powerful  anti-military  sentiments  as  to 
give  effective  promise  of  a  new  inter- 
nationalism in  Europe.  I  repeatedly 
heard  representatives  of  the  great 
middle  class  condemn  their  nationalistic 
statesmen  and  from  December,  1918 
until   October   or   November,    1919   I 


observed  the  immense  popular  support 
given  to  liberal  leaders. 

And  then  America  withdrew  and  the 
dream  faded  and  fear  came  back 
stronger  than  ever.  It  was  a  great 
fear  which  drove  men  to  military 
schemes  and  military  leadership  as 
their  only  alternative.  I  left  Europe 
with  a  firm  conviction  that  only  Amer- 
ica could  check  the  rising  tide  of  fear- 
bred  militarism  and  that  without  our 
political  cooperation  no  security  could 
be  established  in  Europe  sufficient  to 
form  the  basis  for  economic  revival. 
And  I  join  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  American  business  men  in 
believing  that,  until  such  European 
revival  is  made  possible,  we  can  expect 
no  relief  from  our  present  business 
depression. 


Is  American  Prosperity  Dependent  Upon  the 
Rehabilitation  of  Europe? 

By  Samuel  M.  Vauclain 
President,  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


AN  answer  to  this  question  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  manu- 
facturer is  easily  given;  namely,  that 
America,  meaning  particularly  the 
United  States,  could,  if  necessary,  get 
along  without  Europe.  All  essential 
products,  including  capital,  are  being 
])roduced  in  the  United  States,  and  if  a 
cataclysm  should  destroy  Europe  it  is, 
of  course,  o])vious  that  North  and 
South  America  could  continue  to 
exist  very  well.  Mere  existence,  how- 
ever, is  not  living  to  the  fullest  capacity 
of  our  o))p(;rtunitics,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  Europe  would  be  a  very  un- 
jileasant  jjrocess.  Furthermore,  the 
readjustment  to  such  elimination  would 
be  long  and  ])ainful  and  attended  by 
great  siid'criiig  in  this  country  and 
throughout  all  that  would  be  remaining 


of  the  civilized  world.  If  in  the 
original  creation  of  the  world  Europe 
had  been  eliminated  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  world  would  have  satis- 
factorily prospered. 

The  United  States  of  America  has 
long  been  an  associate  of  European 
nations.  It  has  built  up  a  foreign 
trade  in  raw  materials  and  the  products 
which  were  necessary  to  these  countries, 
and  without  which  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  them  to  have  achieved 
so  great  a  place  in  the  world's  manu- 
factures; and  thus  our  ])rosperity,  as 
well  as  that  of  these  European  nations, 
gradually  became  greater  and  their 
activities  or  industries  more  diversified 
with  the  gradual  increase  and  im- 
pro\enient  of  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion   and    communication    employed. 
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Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  pros- 
perity of  our  people  here  in  America 
demands  a  reestablishment  and  a 
continuation  of  the  association  that 
was  built  up  during  the  years  prior  to 
the  last  war;  and  for  America  to 
deliberately  refuse  to  assist  in  Euro- 
pean rehabilitation  would  be  un- 
thinkable. 

When  we  consider  what  the  term 
rehabilitation  means,  we  at  the  same 
time  realize  that  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  are  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  those  of  the  European 
nations  that  to  secure  an  economic 
revival  of  European  business  there  must 
be  accomplished: 

1.  A  stabilization  of  exchange,  the 
balancing  of  budgets  and  a  retrench- 
ment in  the  matter  of  governmental 
expenses. 

2.  A  definite  settlement  of  the  in- 
terrelated questions  of  German  repara- 
tions and  allied  debts. 

3.  A  definite  settlement  of  inter- 
national boundaries. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  first 
requirement  toward  this  accomplish- 
ment will  establish  the  fact  that  the 
stabilization  of  exchange  must  be 
brought  about  by  a  more  general 
exchange  of  commodities  between  the 
nations  involved;  that  certain  re- 
strictive conditions  now  prevailing 
must  be  either  wholly  or  in  part 
abandoned,  and  that  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  masses  must  become  more 
uniform,  so  that  the  money  of  any 
nation  will  command  its  full  value  in 
the  conduct  of  international  business. 

The  balancing  of  budgets  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  taxing  the  people 
suflSciently  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  government  where 
inflation  has  taken  place,  and  this 
difiiculty  seems  to  be  difficult  not  only 
among  all  European  nations  but  is  true 
also  in  regard  to  the  financial  affairs 
of  our  own  country. 


Retrenchment  in  all  governmental 
expenses  is  therefore  necessary  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  in  ev«ry 
European  nation  as  well.  The  com- 
mon people  must  realize  that  the 
country  belongs  to  them.  They  are 
the  workers,  the  producers,  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole  cannot  prosper 
without  a  maximum  effort  on  their  part. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  are 
many  difficulties  prevailing  in  Europe 
which  do  not  prevail  in  the  United 
States.  The  racial  antagonisms  that 
have  existed  for  centuries,  instead  of 
growing  less  as  the  result  of  the  War, 
have  largely  increased,  owing  to  the 
redistribution  of  the  country  and  the 
creation  of  new  governments,  many  of 
them  consisting  of  mixed  peoples. 

We  have,  for  instance  in  France,  a 
serious  situation,  a  constant  fear  that 
should  she  reduce  her  national  defense 
she  would  once  more  be  overrun  by 
German  hordes.  We  here  in  America 
do  not  fully  realize  the  situation. 
France,  at  the  recent  congress  of 
nations  held  in  Washington  for  the 
diminution  of  the  navies  of  the  world, 
acquiesced;  but  when  the  question  of  a 
reduction  in  her  military  expenditures 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  army  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  her  future  pro- 
tection was  presented,  she  very  properly 
refused  to  be  interfered  with  in  this 
connection. 

If,  however,  it  were  possible  to 
change  about  the  nations  of  the  world 
as  we  do  pawns  on  a  chess  board  and 
give  to  France  as  a  neighbor,  in  lieu  of 
Germany,  our  own  neighbor  on  the 
north  (Canada),  and  then  substitute 
for  Canada  the  warlike  nation  of 
Germany,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
maintain  an  army,  to  fortify  our 
northern  frontier  and  to  live  con- 
stantly in  the  dread  of  a  German 
invasion.  France  could  then  safely 
abandon  her  army  or  reduce  it  to  a 
basis  as  low  as  that  which  we  here  in 
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the  United  States  now  enjoy.  It  is, 
therefore,  impossible  to  see  how  France 
can  safely  relieve  herself  of  this  burden 
under  present  conditions. 

This  same  situation  is  even  more 
acute  in  Poland,  a  nation  which  has 
been  deprived  of  self-government  for 
more  than  a  century,  and  which  is 
now  rapidly  justifying  its  existence. 
She  is  confronted  with  the  Bolshevists 
on  the  east  and  the  jealous  and  grasping 
Germans  on  the  west.  Her  expenses 
for  military  necessities  wall  continue 
to  be  large  until  some  method  is 
determined  upon  that  will  insure 
permanent  safety  from  the  invaders. 
We  in  the  United  States  feel  we  should 
remain  at  home  and  mind  our  own 
business  and  permit  Europe  to  settle 
her  own  difficulties.  But  it  may  be 
found  impossible  for  Europe  to  do  this; 
and  it  may  also  develop  that  her  con- 
tinued distresses  since  the  War  will 
become  more  and  more  aggravated  as 
time  goes  by  and  thus  make  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  this  country  to 
become  interested  in  European  affairs; 
and  by  its  association  or  influence 
bring  about  a  condition  that  will  insure 
peace  and  happiness  to  the  common 
people  who  now  are  so  deeply  distressed. 

Debts  and  Reparations 

In  regard  to  the  second  requirement, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  governments  of  Europe  are  today 
debtors  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  the  extent  of  ap- 
proximately $10,000,000,000.  There- 
fore, from  a  monetary  interest  alone, 
the  United  States  is  most  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe; 
a  rehal>ilitation  which  will  enable 
Europe  to  repay  the  loans  so  generously 
made  during  the  War,  so  that  then 
she  might  keep  up  the  struggle  and 
secure  a  victory. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  largest 
debtors,  i.e..  Great  Britain  and  France, 


also  have  vast  sums  due  them  by 
Germany,  Russia  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries  for  loans  made  before 
the  War,  during  the  War,  as  a  result 
of  the  War,  and  reparations,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  different  nations 
of  Europe  feel  that  German  reparations 
and  American  credits  in  Europe  are 
inseparably  associated.  It  is  im- 
possible for  one  to  conceive  how  either 
England  or  France  can  meet  her 
obligations  to  the  United  States  until 
they  have  each  become  prosperous,  and 
the  reparations  and  other  expenses  at- 
tributable to  the  war  have  been  satis- 
factorily discharged  by  the  Grerman 
nation. 

In  business,  obligations  entered  into 
are  never  cancelled.  When  it  becomes 
impossible  for  a  corjjoration  to  meet  its 
obligations  its  affairs  are  liquidated 
and  it  passes  out  of  existence.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  for  a  nation  of 
the  magnitude  of  Germany  (so  highly 
cultivated  and  so  advanced  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  the  world)  to  permit 
itself  to  disappear  as  a  nation.  There- 
fore, in  order  once  more  to  be  able  to 
resume  her  former  standing  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  she  must  pay  the 
price  which  she  agreed  to  pay,  in  order 
to  escape  the  further  punishment  which 
she  so  justly  deserved. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  for  nations  to 
discharge  their  obligations  one  to  the 
other  as  it  is  for  those  in  the  ordinary 
business  affairs  of  those  nations  to  do 
so.  And  until  Germany  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  to  pay  her  debts  first  we 
can  expect  no  material  advance  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  European  coun- 
tries now  suffering.  And  in  the 
interim,  the  many  interests  of  those 
countries  will  suffer  and  the  ]irogress  of 
the  world  at  large  be  retarded. 

Boundaries 

To  consider  the  third  requirement, 
if  all  the  disputes  now  existing  between 
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European  nations  as  to  their  boundaries 
could  be  definitely  settled,  and  the 
settlement  be  guaranteed  and  ])ro- 
tected  in  the  future  by  a  combination 
entered  into  by  the  various  European 
states  for  that  purpose,  reductions  in 
military  armaments  could  proceed  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  reduction  of 
naval  armament  already  agreed  to. 
There  would  then  grow  up  gradually 
a  feeling  of  confidence  regarding  each 
other's  good  intentions.  This  restora- 
tion of  confidence,  in  my  opinion,  is  of 
the  highest  importance;  for,  as  before 
mentioned,  nations  are  but  a  super- 
form  of  business  companies,  and  a 
successful  business  relationship  is  im- 
possible unless  there  is  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  those  with  whom  we 
are  dealing.  If  such  an  era  of  good 
feeling  could  be  established  there 
would  naturally  result  an  intercourse 
of  trade  and  a  material  reduction  in  all 
governmental  expenses — a  reduction 
that  must  be  made  if  the  common 
people  are  to  be  relieved  of  their 
burdens  of  taxation. 

In  estimating  the  situation  existing 
in  Europe  today,  after  having  per- 
sonally traversed  the  entire  area  west  of 
Russia,  not  only  immediately  follow- 
ing the  War  but  during  the  most  re- 
cent months,  find  that  the  producing 
and  consuming  capacities  have  both 
been  greatly  depleted.  The  producing 
capacity  has  been  reduced  by  devasta- 
tion, debt,  death,  political  disorganiza- 
tion and  inefficiency;  also,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  by  the  destruction  of 
accumulated  wealth,  known  as  capital. 
This  destruction  of  capital  now  prevents 
the  necessary  work  of  rehabilitation 
in  Europe  from  being  carried  out,  so 
far  as  Europe  itself  is  concerned.  In 
many  cases  lack  of  ability  to  produce  is 
caused  as  much  by  the  shortage  of  cap- 
ital or  accumulated  goods  as  by  anji:hing 
else. 

Not  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 


producers  of  the  world  are  in  condition 
to  deliver  their  full  quota  under 
favorable  conditions.  One  half  of 
the  remainder  of  the  world,  including 
the  states  of  western  Europe  (owing 
to  the  devastation  and  financial  poverty 
caused  by  the  War)  are  unable  to 
produce  at  present  more  than  one-half, 
or  fifty  per  cent  of  their  pre-war  quota 
of  the  world's  requirements.  And  the 
remaining  one-quarter  of  the  world's 
producing  capacity  has  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  disappeared — at  least,  it  is  so 
small  as  to  be  negligible  when  comput- 
ing the  world's  work,  or  its  ability  to 
produce. 

Such  is  the  condition  prevailing  in 
Russia,  where  unwise  governmental 
management  has  dried  up  practically 
all  of  the  wealth-producing  sources 
possessed  by  that  great  country  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  the  War.  Russia 
has  not  only  been  pronounced  by  our 
able  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hughes, 
"an  economic  vacuum,"  but  it  has 
since  been  authoritatively  stated  to  the 
speaker,  by  those  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  government  and  well-in- 
formed as  to  conditions  prevailing  in 
that  country,  that  it  will  so  remain  for 
twenty-five  years  to  come.  Therefore, 
it  is  certain,  and  cannot  be  ignored, 
that  the  first  step  toward  improvement 
in  the  great  wrecked  empire  of  Russia 
must  be  brought  about  in  some  manner 
within  the  country  itself. 

In  the  rehabilitation  of  Russia  the 
countries  of  western  Europe  are  most 
vitally  concerned.  At  least  40  per  cent 
of  their  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  and 
complete  employment  of  their  peoples 
must  be  obtained  from  this  vast  area. 
In  my  judgment,  no  effort  can  be  made 
by  either  Europe  or  the  United  States 
of  America  that  will  promise  success, 
except  to  begin  this  rehabilitation  at 
the  extreme  edges  of  the  country  and 
gradually     bring    about     peace     and 
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occupation  and  liberty  regulated  by 
law,  as  the  industrial  armies  progress 
with  the  invasion. 

We  cannot  reasonably  expect  the 
nations  of  Europe  at  present  to  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  wants  of  nations 
seeking  to  restore  their  destroyed 
facilities,  or  build  new  ones  in  the  nature 
of  expansion;  because  the  undertaking 
of  such  work  involves  the  supply  of 
these  services  for  future  payment.  In 
other  words,  the  customer  has  nothing 
at  this  time  with  which  to  pay,  and 
consequently  must  be  allowed  time  in 
which  the  earnings  of  this  new  work 
will  pay  for  the  work  itself. 

America  a  Creditor  Nation 

The  United  States  of  America  is  the 
only  nation  in  the  world  today  having 
sufficient  spare  wealth  or  capital  to 
invest  in  these  new  undertakings  and 
in  the  improvement  of  the  equipment 
of  the  various  countries,  thus  increasing 
their  productive  capacity.  Our  stand- 
ing has  been  entirely  changed  by  the 
War.  Although  our  foreign  trade  at 
this  time  is  higher  than  that  of  our 
pre-war  level,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  our  productive  capacity  was  greatly 
increased  during  the  War  period,  and, 
therefore,  to  find  an  outlet  for  this 
capacity  we  must  increase  our  foreign 
or  export  trade.  The  opportunity  is 
now  before  us,  and  such  increase  for  us 
is  entirely  reasonable,  owing  to  the 
curtailed  productive  capacity  of  Europe. 

From  a  debtor  nation,  concerned 
chiefly  with  its  own  development,  the 
United  States  has  now  become  a 
creditor  nation  and  concerned,  whether 
willingly  or  no't,  with  the  development 
of  the  whole  world.  Since  the  early 
days  of  the  War  Europe  has  been  able 
to  pay  in  kind  for  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  material  su)>plied  to  her  by  the 
United  States,  with  the  result  that  she 
has  acquired  a  great  debt.  Prior  to  the 
War  the  United  States  was  indebted  to 


Europe  for  upwards  of  $4,000,000,000, 
while  now  she  is  a  creditor  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  to  an  extent  exceeding 
$12,000,000,000. 

It  has  been  shown  that  instead  of 
having  to  export  material  to  the  value 
of  $200,000,000  or  $300,000,000  a  year 
to  meet  interest  payments  of  other 
nations,  the  United  States  will  have 
to  import  products  of  other  nations  to 
the  extent  of  about  $800,000,000  or 
$900,000,000  annually  in  order  to 
receive  interest  and  principal  upon  the 
foreign  loans  she  has  granted  since 
the  War  began.  Until  about  1920  the 
United  States  took  payment  for  her 
excess  exports  mainly  in  securities,  but 
with  the  weakening  of  credit  and  trade, 
she  began  to  demand  payment  in 
gold,  with  the  result  that  during  the 
last  two  years  over  $800,000,000 
worth  of  gold  has  been  transferred  to 
the  United  States.  Such  a  flow  of  gold 
naturally  could  not  be  continued  in- 
definitely, and  the  problem  of  assisting 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe  is  being 
solved  by  the  sale  of  securities  by 
Europe  to  the  United  States. 

To  permit  this  method  of  solution 
the  people  of  this  country  must  have 
confidence  in  other  nations,  and  it  is 
this  feature  of  confidence  that  I  have 
so  strongly  emphasized  in  one  of  the 
preceding  paragraphs.  Very  fortu- 
nately, this  feeling  is  being  established 
and  the  export  of  American  capital  to 
foreign  countries  is  now  taking  place  at 
an  unprecedented  rate.  This  flow  of 
capital  enables  foreign  markets  to  buy 
materials  here;  not  only  raw  materials 
as  in  the  past,  but  manufactured 
products  and  machinery.  The  hand- 
ling of  foreign  finance  and  foreign 
business  on  a  large  scale  in  the  United 
States  is  comparatively  new,  and,  as  in 
all  new  endeavors,  mistakes  are  likely 
to  be  made  which  can  only  be  corrected 
with  time  and  experience.  The  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  is  sure  to 
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grow  (nothing  can  stop  it)  but  it  will 
grow  more  or  less  quickly  and  more  or 
less  satisfactorily  in  proportion  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  management  and  the 
salesmanship  supporting  it. 

Wealth  can  be  acquired  only  by 
work.  The  entire  army  of  workers 
throughout  the  world  must  now  forget 
that  period  of  artificial  prosperity 
which  it  enjoyed  during  the  period  of 
the  War;  a  temporary  prosperity 
among  the  workers,  both  employer 
and  employed,  that  has  plunged  most 
nations  excepting  the  United  States 
into  financial  chaos,  if  not  absolute 
bankruptcy. 

Roubles  that  in  1914  were  worth  51^ 
each,  or  say  two  to  the  American  dollar, 
now  have  a  value  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1,000,000  to  the 
dollar.  This  number  may  not  be 
exactly  correct,  but  accuracy  is  not 
necessary  because  the  paper  itself  is  of 
more  value  in  its  original  form  than 
when  ornamented  with  printer's  ink 
to  represent  a  monetary  value.  Our 
workers,  which  include  all  those  en- 
gaged in  production,  must  now  learn 
how  to  produce  the  maximum  for 
compensation  received,  rather  than 
expect  to  receive  the  highest  possible 
compensation  for  a  minimum  of  serv- 
ices rendered. 

Restoration  of  Confidence 

The  reconstruction  of  the  war- 
devastated  areas  and  the  expansion 
and  development  of  new  countries  in 
diflFerent  parts  of  the  world  is  there 
waiting  to  be  done,  and  must  have  the 
services  of  real  money  or  capital 
accumulated  somewhere  and  waiting 
to  be  used.  This  somewhere  is  now  the 
United  States,  and  our  falling  money 
rates  show  that  capital  is  being  pro- 
duced by  us  faster  than  it  is  being 
consumed.  A  return  to  increased 
activity  can  only  follow  a  confidence 
in  those  whom  we  endeavor  to  serve 


that  their  commitments  will  be  met.  A 
credit  system  that  will  apply  itself  to 
the  world's  reciuirements  must  be 
built  up.  A  determination  to  proceed 
must  definitely  be  acquired  by  Ameri- 
cans, after  which  rehabilitation,  not 
only  of  Europe  but  of  the  entire  world 
outside  of  our  own  God-blessed  coun- 
try, will  proceed  rapidly  and  perma- 
nently. • 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  busily 
engaged  since  the  War  in  an  effort  to 
build  up  a  trade  with  the  outside 
world,  have  learned  that  only  by  first 
creating  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  by 
displaying  a  willingness  to  participate 
in  the  possibilities  of  the  future  have 
we  been  able  to  lend  aid  in  the  rehabili- 
tation of  some  countries  and  the 
development  of  others. 

Confidence  precedes  credit,  and  charac- 
ter precedes  confidence.  I  have  always 
been  optimistic  and  felt  that  the  innate 
common  sense  of  the  various  nations 
would  in  the  end  develop  a  common 
ground  whereon  some  mutual  under- 
standing could  be  reached  after  the 
tremendous  upheaval  that  the  world 
has  just  experienced.  My  own  com- 
pany has  happily  been  in  accord  with 
this  policy  and  we  have  provided 
transportation  to  Belgium,  Poland, 
South  America,  and  to  our  near  neigh- 
bor, Mexico,  in  all  of  whom  we  have 
the  fullest  confidence  regarding  their 
integrity  and  intention  to  pay — in 
their  development  upon  a  credit  basis, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  confidence  basis; 
and  these  obligations  entered  into  are 
all  being  faithfully  met. 

Other  producers  in  the  United  States 
have  been  in  accord  with  my  views,  and 
still  more  now  seem  to  be  agreeable  to 
this  policy,  judging  by  the  confidence 
that  is  being  displayed  in  the  various 
foreign  loans  lately  placed  in  this 
country. 

The  Genoa  Conference,  to  which  I 
have    been    opposed    ever    since    its 
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suggestion,  has  accomplished  nothing 
so  far,  excepting  a  postponement  of 
ultimate  rehabilitation.  The  bitterness 
that  has  been  uncovered  and  the  in- 
creased thought  of  how  to  procure 
separate  advantages  will  retard  con- 
fidence rather  than  promote  it.  The 
United  States  by  its  wise  determination 
not  to  participate  leaves  us  in  the 
strongest  possible  position  to  step  in  at 
the  opportune  moment  and  blast  the 
way  for  other  nations  to  follow  in  the 
recovery  to  the  world  of  the  Russian 
domain,  and  to  place  it  once  more 
among  the  world's  assets,  instead  of,  as 
it  now  exists,  a  liability  of  the  gravest 
character,  menacing  not  only  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  Europe,  but  also  a 
civilization  that  has  required  centuries 
of  bloody  wars  and  continued  effort  to 
develop. 

Briefly     summarizing     the     subject 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  American 


manufacturer  or  businessman,  who  not 
only  loves  his  own  country,  but  has  a 
confidence  in  and  an  affection  for  the 
peoples  of  other  nations,  I  firmly 
believe  that  American  prosperity  deeply 
depends  upon  the  rehabilitation  of 
Europe.  I  believe  that  Europe  as  a 
customer  is  morally  sound  and  is 
entitled  to  our  fullest  confidence,  and 
that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem  will  be  the  creation  of  new 
engineering  enterprises  upon  the  basis 
of  permitting  sufficient  time  for  pay- 
ment to  elapse,  in  order  that  the 
enterprise  itself  \\'ill  produce  the  excess 
wealth  necessary  to  repay  its  original 
cost.  Europe  will  then  not  only  be 
rehabilitated,  but  will  be  enriched,  and 
the  United  States  herself  will  prosper  as 
she  has  never  prospered  before. 

It  is  America's  opportunity;  it  is 
America's  duty, — we  should  respond 
to  the  call. 


America's  Interest  in  the  Rehabilitation  of  Europe 

By  William  S.  Culbertson 

Vice-Chairman,  United  States  Tariff  Commission 


I  AM  conscious  that  it  is  presump- 
tuous in  me  to  discuss  in  so  short 
a  space  our  interest  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  Europe.  It  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  indulge  in  glittering  generali- 
ties, but  I  have  before  me  as  a  Avarning 
that  wise  paradox,  that  "all  generaliza- 
tions are  false,  including  this  one." 
It  is  also  difficult  at  this  time  to  re- 
frain from  uttering  certain  phrases, 
certain  catch  words,  whicli  might 
satisfy  our  judgments  upon  this  very 
complex  problem  of  our  relation  to 
Europe.  But  like  a  theologian  who 
recently  said  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
allow  his  Christianity  to  dojjcnd  upon 
the  credibility  of  Judges  or  the 
edibility  of  Jonah,  I  shall  not  allow  my 


judgment  upon  this  present  situation 
to  be  determined  by  any  catch  phrases, 
such  as  the  "League  of  Nations," 
or  the  "cancellation  of  inter-allied 
indebtedness,"  or  any  other  simple 
theory  by  which  we  are  to  pull  Europe 
out  of  the  mud.  The  rehabilitation  of 
Europe  must  begin  in  Europe;  it  will 
not  begin  in  the  United  States. 

Our  interest,  however,  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  Europe  is  fundamental 
and  very  \atal.  I  should  not  say  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
depends  primarily  upon  the  economic 
recovery  of  Europe,  but  that  we  do 
ha.ve  a  direct  interest  in  Europe's 
stability  and  prosperity. 

Two  English  ladies  were  once  dis- 
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cussing  the  difference  between  a  mis- 
fortune and  a  calamity.  Disraeli,  who 
happened  to  be  present,  was  called 
upon  to  decide  the  controversy.  He 
said,  "That's  very  easy.  If  my  politi- 
cal opponent,  Gladstone,  should  fall 
into  the  Thames,  that  would  be  a 
misfortune,  but  if  somebody  should 
help  him  out,  that  would  be  a 
calamity." 

Perhaps,  the  failure  of  Europe  to 
rehabilitate  itself,  from  our  point  of 
view,  would  not  be  a  calamity,  but 
certainly  it  would  be  a  tremendous 
misfortune.  Our  prosperity  rests  on  a 
much  broader  basis  than  our  trade  and 
financial  relations  with  Europe.  For 
the  present  I  am  speaking  only  of 
economic  problems.  In  spite  of  the 
tremendous  expansion  in  our  export 
trade,  in  spite  of  the  importance  of 
international  finance  to  us  today,  the 
basis  of  our  prosperity  in  this  country 
is  in  domestic  finance  and  in  domestic 
trade. 

Changes  in  Our  International 
Account 

I  am  entirely  aware  of  the  very 
important  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  our  international  account 
since  1914.  We  have  piled  up  a  gold 
balance  which  is  embarrassing.  Some 
of  our  industries,  which  before  the 
War  regarded  the  export  market  as 
merely  incidental,  have  now  come  to 
depend  upon  it  for  their  prosperity. 
We  extended  large  loans,  both  private 
and  public  loans,  to  Europe.  We  have 
made  a  start  toward — I  was  about  to 
say  a  merchant  marine — but  I  will  not 
go  that  far;  we  have  accumulated  a 
large  number  of  ships  which  are  today 
carrying  a  substantial  part  of  our 
overseas  commerce. 

These  changes  which  ordinarily 
come  to  a  nation  gradually — in  a 
generation  or  two — -have  come  to  us 
suddenly,    and    have    precipitated    a 


clash  of  class  interests  in  the  United 
States  somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
occurred  in  Great  Britain  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Some  have 
even  attempted  to  extend  the  analogy 
between  our  position  today  and  that 
of  Great  Britain  during  that  period. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Great 
Britain  came  to  a  place  where  she  had 
to  export  a  great  quantity  of  goods. 
Her  industries  had  outgrown  the  home 
market.  She  had  loaned  a  large 
amount  of  capital  abroad — in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Argentine — ■ 
and  dividends  were  beginning  to  be- 
come payable.  She  had  developed  a 
merchant  marine  that  was  carrying  a 
great  part  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  Because  of  these  conditions, 
certain  classes  advocated  the  abolition 
of  the  corn  laws  in  order  that  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials  might  flow  into 
Britain  and  support  her  growing  in- 
dustries. The  measure  was  violently 
opposed  by  the  agricultural  classes, 
and  there  ensued  a  struggle  between  the 
manufacturing  and  agrarian  interests 
which  was  nothing  short  of  a  social 
revolution.  Certain  classes  in  our 
country  see  a  parallel,  but  Britain's 
situation  then  differs  essentially  from 
ours  today.  We  are  more  vitally 
interested  in  the  development  of  our 
great  internal  resources  than  in  the 
extension  of  our  overseas  trade  or  in 
the  development  of  our  merchant 
marine,  and  while  these  latter  interests 
are  important  to  certain  classes  in  the 
community  and  need  to  be  considered 
in  the  wider  aspect  of  our  national 
development,  they,  nevertheless,  are 
only  a  part  of  the  picture  and  should 
not  be  given  undue  emphasis  in  con- 
sidering the  problem  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  Europe. 

Class  Interests 

There   are   a   number   of   class    in- 
terests   in   the   country.      Our    great 
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exporting  industries,  importing  con- 
cerns, shipping,  and  international  fi- 
nance, are,  of  course,  interested  in 
freer  trade  relations.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  our  manufacturing 
interests,  our  great  manufacturing 
structure,  which  has  been  built  up 
under  conditions  which  preceded  1914. 
At  the  present  time  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  the  currencies  in  EuropeJ  and 
the  eager  efforts  which  European  in- 
dustries are  making  to  regain  their 
pre-war  markets  in  America,  seem  to 
justify  Congress  in  giving  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  this  country  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt,  if  any  exists. 

At  the  same  time  our  agricultural 
classes  have  become  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  problem  of  protection. 
A  situation  has  developed  which  is 
sometimes  overlooked,  namely,  that 
certain  of  our  agricultural  products  are 
no  longer  on  an  export  basis.  We  are 
introducing  into  this  country  large 
quantities  of  certain  agricultural  prod- 
ucts from  abroad.  Take,  for  example, 
the  meat  industry.  We  had  a  net 
export  of  meat  products  up  until  1913, 
when  we  shifted  to  a  net  import  from 
abroad.  This  continued  until  1916, 
when,  under  the  stimulus  of  war,  we 
again  shifted  to  a  net  export  basis. 
In  1920,  however,  the  import  tendency 
reappeared  and  we  went  back  once 
more  to  a  net  import  basis.  That  is 
probably  the  extreme  case,  but  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that  our  new 
lands  have  all  been  taken  up.  In- 
tensive agriculture  is  taking  the  place 
of  extensive  agriculture.  Abroad  in 
Argentina,  Canada,  Manchuria  and 
Siberia  production  of  typical  American 
products  is  being  carried  on  imder  con- 
ditions of  extensive  agriculture.  It  is 
under  this  condition  that  oiu  agricul- 
tural classes  are  gradually  becoming 
interested  in  the  problem  of  i)rotection. 

A  problem  of  statesmanship  is 
raised   by   the   clash   of   different   in- 


terests as  Mr.  Strauss  ^  so  very  interest- 
ingly points  out.  There  are  certain 
tendencies  which  need  to  be  restrained 
on  the  one  side  and  certain  tendencies 
which  need  to  be  encouraged  on  the 
other,  so  that  in  building  up  the  struc- 
ture of  our  domestic  prosperity,  bal- 
ancing the  interests  of  exporters  with 
those  of  producers,  the  interests  of 
finance  with  those  of  the  importing 
class,  we  may  build  up  a  diversified 
national  structure  which  makes  the 
real  basis  of  our  prosperity. 

In  saying  that,  I  have  done  so 
partly  as  a  warning.  In  discussing  a 
subject  like  the  rehabilitation  of 
Eiu*ope  there  is  a  great  tendency  to 
over-emphasize  the  importance  of 
individual  factors.  We  do  have  an 
economic  interest  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  Europe.  Many  of  our  agricultural 
products,  for  example,  are  still  on  an 
export  basis  and  they  depend  upon  the 
European  market  for  their  sale.  There- 
fore, a  poor  Europe  means  the  lack  of 
prosperity  in  certain  agricultural 
communities.  Many  of  our  manu- 
facturing industries  are  on  an  export 
basis.  They  want  to  sell  goods  in 
Europe.  A  poor  Europe  means  a 
decline  of  prosperity  for  them,  and 
even  in  the  case  of  our  exports  to 
South  America  and  to  Asia,  a  poor 
Europe  will  make  it  impossil)le  for 
Europe  to  buy  the  products  of  those 
countries  and  furnish  bills  of  ex- 
change to  pay  us  for  our  exports  to 
them. 

Suggestions  as  to  Rehabilitation 
It  may  be  presumptuous  for  me  to 
attempt  any  solution  of  the  problem  of 
Europe  today,  but  having  no  expert 
record  on  this  subject  to  preserve,  I 
venture  one  or  two  suggestions. 

The  importance  of  Russian  trade  is 
widely  recognized.  At  present  the 
political    difficulties    bulk    large,    but 

'  See  page  46. 
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necessity  and  time  are  working  for  a 
sane  solution.  It  seems  to  me  that 
much  of  the  economic  rehabihtation  of 
Europe  must  begin  with  Russian 
trade  re\'ival;  that  the  reestabhshment 
of  sound  trade  rehitions  with  Russia 
based  upon  progressive,  productive 
methods  in  Russia,  will  be  the  be- 
ginning of  the  economic  rehabilitation 
of  Europe.  Particularly  Is  this  true 
i,n  the  case  of  the  rehabilitation  of 
Germany.  If  Germany  is  to  pay 
reparations  she  must  increase  her 
exports,  and  she  must  be  able  to  base 
that  export  trade  upon  her  trade  with 
Russia.  Until  the  reparations  problem 
is  settled;  until  payments  are  reduced 
to  a  definite  basis  and  reparations  to  an 
amount  which  Germany  can  pay,  it  is 
probable  that  European  countries  will 
not  balance  their  budgets.  Until  the 
budgets  are  balanced,  the  currencies 
will  continue  to  be  depreciated,  and 
the  difficulties  arising  out  of  that 
situation,  which  I  may  say  in  some 
cases  have  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
will  not  be  remedied.  Europe  needs, 
more  than  anji:hing  else,  political 
stability  and  a  chance  to  re-assert  her 
reproductive  power. 

In  1918  Mr.  Kerensky,  talking  to  me 
in  London,  said,  "Go  back  and  tell  the 
American  people  to  have  faith  in  the 
reconstructive  powers  of  the  Russian 
people."  I  believe  that  if  a  political 
situation  can  be  created  upon  which 
the  people  of  Europe  may  go  to  work, 
there  will  come  the  rehabilitation  for 
which  we  all  hope. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  Persian  who  had 
a  donkey  that  would  not  go;  so  he 
went  to  one  of  the  sages  of  his  people 
and  asked  him  what  to  do  about  it. 
This  sage  gave  him  a  bottle  of  acid 
and  said,  "When  you  get  out  on  the 
road  just  put  a  little  of  this  on  the 
donkey  and  he  will  go  all  right."  So 
the  Persian  started  out  on  his  journey. 
When   the  donkey  refused   to  go,  he 


applied  a  drop  or  two  as  prescribed, 
and  the  donkey  disappeared  over  the 
horizon  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  The  owner 
was  left  sitting  by  the  road,  contem- 
plating his  loss  and  wondering  what  to 
do.  Finally,  he  bethought  himself  of 
the  acid.  He  took  it  out  and  put  a 
couple  of  drops  on  himself,  and  in  a 
short  while  he  found  himself  waiting 
for  the  donkey.  If  we  could  put  some 
acid  of  that  kind  on  Europe  and  start 
it  to  work,  the  process  of  rehabilitation 
would  probably  follow  in  short  order. 

Conclusion 

To  avoid  a  misunderstanding,  one 
or  two  things  should  be  said  in  con- 
clusion. I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
approach  the  problem  of  the  rehabili- 
tation of  Europe  purely  as  an  economic 
problem,  for,  of  course,  it  is  much  more 
than  that.  Europe  is  seeing  ghosts  of 
the  past ;  she  is  sorely  in  need  of  polit- 
ical stability,  and  it  will  not  come  until 
her  people  learn  more  charity.  Our 
attitude  should  be  one  of  extreme  gen- 
erosity. We  do  not  live  by  bi-ead  alone. 
We  have  an  interest  far  deeper  than 
economic  gain  in  seeing  Europe  pull 
through.  If  Europe  does  not  come 
back,  America  becomes  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  white  man's  civiliza- 
tion, and  even  if  she  does  come  back, 
we  may  well  give  thought,  we  and 
Europeans  together,  to  where  our 
civilization  is  moving.  If  we  go  on 
exhausting  ourselves  by  wars  and 
post-wars,  hatreds  and  hostilities,  we 
may  find  ourselves  divested  of  our 
leadership.  Our  civilization  is  essen- 
tially economic  at  its  basis,  and  if  that 
is  cut  away,  what  then.'  President 
Harding  saw  this  problem  when  he 
called  the  Arms  Conference,  and  its 
success  presages  other  progress,  I  be- 
lieve, toward  international  conferences 
on  the  great  economic  issues  which 
divide  nations  and  which  nations, 
single   and    bargaining   two    by   two. 
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cannot  solve.  Eurt)pean  problems 
must  be  solved,  but  beyond  them 
there  are  inleniational  economic  prob- 
lems, world-wide  in  importance — ^prob- 
lems of  raw  materials,  colonies,  foreign 


investments,  shipping  and  electrical 
communications,  which  if  they  are  not 
solved  by  some  international  coopera- 
tion will  destroy  not  only  Europe  but 
also  America. 


Europe  and  the  Development  of  American 
Foreign  Trade 

By  G.  B.  RooRBACH 

Chief.  Bureau  of  Research,  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 


1^^  TTni  an  area  constituting  only 
V  V  7.7  j>er  cent  of  the  land  area  of 
the  globe,  sliglitly  larger  than  the 
I'nited  States  and  Alaska,  EurojK'  held, 
before  the  War,  'iiiA  per  cent  of  the  to- 
tal popuLition  of  the  world.  This  is 
over  four  times  the  ])uj)ulalion  of  the 
United  Slates,  more  tlian  ten  limes  the 
|x)pulalion  of  all  South  America  and 
equal  to  the  total  estimated  j>opulation 
of  all  Eastern  .Asia,  including  the  islands 
of  Japan,  the  Philippines  and  the  Dutch 
Ea-st  Indies.  Tiiis  large  population 
gave  to  EunjjK;  an  average  density  of 
HO  j)eople  to  the  s(juare  mile,  a  density 
of  li\  times  that  of  the  average  density 
of  thr  world-population  or  the  popula- 
tion-drnsit y  of  llie  United  Slates.  TJie 
density  of  Europe's  population  is 
furtlier  indicated  by  the  fact  that  out 
of  api)roximalely  400  cities  of  over 
lOO.tKK)  i)cr.plc,  llMh.r  17..")  j)er  cent  are 
in  Europe. 

The  largeness  of  its  po|)ulation  and 
thecon(entrali«>n  of  that  popidation  do 
not,  of  course,  necessarily  indicate  that 
Euro|K'  is  a  region  of  great  economic 
wealth.  'I'he  economic  importance  of 
a  region  nmst  be  mejLsiired  by  its 
ability  to  sui)i)<)rt.  in  c(»mj)arison  with 
tlie  rest  of  the  world,  a  lar^'e  pojmlation 
in  comfort  tlirongh  tlu^  magnitude  of 
its  produclion  and  its  facilities  for 
carrying  on  liade  and  conmierce. 

Some  measure  of  Europe's  economic 


importance  is  sho^NTi  by  the  following 
facts.  In  1913,  Europe  had  33.4  per 
cent  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  world. 
This  was  slightly  less  than  the  railway 
mileage  of  the  United  States.  The 
net  tonnage  of  Europe's  merchant 
marine,  on  the  other  hand,  was  69.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  merchant  marine 
of  the  world.  In  telegraph  wire, 
Europe  possessed  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  world-mileage. 

In  iigricultural  production,  Europe 
has  been  far  the  richest  producing-ai'ea 
in  the  world.  Europe  leads  in  the 
production  of  most  of  the  great  food 
crops,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  is 
also  the  greatest  importer  of  agricul- 
tural products  from  tlie  rest  of  the 
world.  Table  I  shows  the  production 
in  1913  of  the  leading  agricultural 
crops,  indicating  the  per  cent  of  the 
total  world-crop  produced  in  Europe. 
In  1913,  European  farms  produced  96 
per  cent  of  the  total  world's  rye;  62  per 
cent  of  the  world's  oats;  71.8  per  cent  of 
the  world's  barley;  52.4  per  cent  of  the 
world's  wheat;  18  per  cent  of  the 
w(jrld's  corn;  92.1  per  cent  of  the  beet 
sugar  crop,  and  42  per  cent  of  the 
total  sugar  production  of  the  world. 
Over  90  j)er  cent  of  the  potatoes  of  the 
world  were  then  grown  in  Europ>e,  and 
92.0  j)cr  cent  of  the  olive  oil.  Of  the 
world's  important  food  crops,  only  a 
few  are  not  found  in  surpassing   im- 
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TABLE  I.    Foodstuff  Production  in  Europe 
1913,  or  1913-14 


Commodity 

Unit  of  Measure 

World 

Europe 

Percentage : 
Europe  to  World 

Wheat 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

1,000  pounds 

Bushels 

Pounds 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Bushels 

Pounds 

4,127,437,000 

1,880,387,000 

4,697,437,000 

1,650,265,000 

3,587,429,000 

147,706,980 

131,327,000 

1,918,915,000 

9,434,000 

20,704,000 

5,802,910,000 

1,011,532,000 

2,166,850,000 

1,805,937,000 

2,907,339,000 

1,184,343,000 

640,374,000 

1,699,342 

27,692,000 

1,918,915,000 

8,688,000 

8,697,000 

5,257,659,000 

936,432,000 

52  4 

Rye 

96  0 

Oats 

61  9 

Barley 

71  8 

Corn 

Rice  (in  husk) 

Flaxseed 

17.9 

1.2 

21  1 

Flax  fiber 

100  0 

Sugar,  beet 

Sugar,  total 

Potatoes 

Olive  oil 

92.1 
42.0 
90.6 
92.6 

portance  in  Europe.  Millet  is  not 
grown  in  appreciable  quantities,  but 
Europe  produced  1.2  per  cent  of  the 
world's  enormous  rice  crop,  and  nearly 
18  per  cent  of  the  maize  crop.  In 
addition  to  the  grains  and  root  crops 
mentioned,  21.1  per  cent  of  the  flax- 
seed crop  of  the  world  was  produced  in 
Europe  and  practically  all  flax  fibre 
had  its  origin  in  this  continent. 

In  the  production  of  animals  and 
animal  products,  Europe's  position  is 
less  dominating  than  in  vegetable 
products.  Nevertheless,  as  shown  in 
Table  II,  that  continent  had  in  1913 
nearly  51  per  cent  of  the  world's  swiae; 
41.7  per  cent  of  the  goats;  32.4  per  cent 
of  the  sheep,  and  30.3  per  cent,  of  the 
cattle.  With  this  large  animal  popula- 
tion there  was  a  correspondingly  large 


production  of  dairy  products,  of  hides 
andskins,and  of  other  animal  products. 

Of  the  four  great  textile  raw  mate- 
rials, Europe  before  the  War  was  a 
leading  producer  of  three,  producing 
26.8  per  cent  of  the  wool;  practically 
100  per  cent  of  the  flax,  and  21  per  cent 
of  the  raw  silk.  Raw  cotton  is  the  only 
important  raw  textile  product  produced 
in  insignificant  quantities  in  Europe. 

In  area  under  forests,  Europe,  con- 
trary to  general  belief,  surpasses  the 
United  States,  although  in  lumber 
production  Europe  is  outdistanced  by 
the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  33 
per  cent  of  the  world's  production  of 
lumber  is  estimated  to  have  been 
produced  in  Europe  in  1913,  as  com- 
pared with  47.3  per  cent  produced  in 
the  United  States. 


TABLE  II.    Number  of  Domestic  Animals  in  Europe 
1913-14 


World 

Europe 

Percentage 
Europe  to  World 

Cattle  and  Buffalo 

400,826,000 

546,834,000 

92,528,000 

145,190,000 

121,499,000 

177,030,000 

38,545,000 

73,861,000 

30.3 

Sheep ...    .                 

32.4 

Goats 

41.7 

Swine 

50.9 

or, 
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In  resources  of  mechanical  power, 
EurojK?  is  excej)tionally  well-favored, 
and  the  power  developed  therefrom  is 
corres])ondingly  large.  In  1913,  54 
jK'r  cent  of  the  world's  coal  was  taken 
from  Eiiro])ean  mines,  and  21  per  cent 
of  the  Morld's  petroleum  came  from 
European  oil  wells.  The  developed 
water  ])ower  utilized  in  Europe  rep- 
resented 38. G  j)er  cent  of  the  total 
devclo])ed  water  power  of  the  world. 

In  the  im])ortant  economic  minerals, 
few  sections  of  the  world  are  so  richly 


endowed  as  Europe.  In  addition  to 
coal  and  petroleum,  Europe  produced 
in  1913:  59  per  cent  of  the  world's  iron 
ore;  90  per  cent  of  the  world's  pyrites; 
99  per  cent  of  the  world's  potash;  95 
per  cent  of  the  magnesite;  4'-2  per  cent 
of  sulphur;  30  per  cent  of  lead;  59  per 
cent  of  manganese  ore;  93  per  cent  of 
platinum,  23  per  cent  of  tungsten; 
38  per  cent  of  zinc  and  13  per  cent  of 
copper,  in  addition  to  many  other 
mineral  resources  shown  in  Table  III. 
Only  a  few  minerals  of  large  economic 


TABLE   III.     Production  of  Minerals  in  Europe  in  1913 ^ 


C'onimoflity 


.\ntimony 

Arst'iiic 

Huuxite 

("liromitc 

(  ..al 

('<»PI)cr 

(Icl.l 

(iriiphitc 

Iron  ore 

Ia-hiI 

Miij,'nesite 

Maii^funes*'  ore.  . 

Mcniiry 

Molylxlcnum  (c) 

.Ni.k.-I 

Oil  Shale 

I'clrolfiiin 

IMiospliatc 

I'latiiiuiii 

I'olji.sh , 

l'yrile.1 , 

Silver 

Sulphur 

Tin 

TunKslen 

Vaniuiium  (d) .  . , 
Zinc 


World  output 
in  metric  tons 


22,000 

16,275 

539,000 

171,000 

.332,300,000 

(b)905,3I0 

685 

13(),.')00 

177.207.000 

1.222,000 

533.300 

2,3.J0,(M)0 

4,000 

220 

29,000 

3.592,000 

53,818,000 

7.141,800 

7 

I.IIO.OOO 

(i,(MI().IK)() 

7,0(10 

1,0IM),0()() 

135,700 

H.(KK) 

1.125 

1.027.000 


Percentage  contributed  by 


Europe 


31 
65 
(!0 
13 
54 
13 

1 
.'57 
59 
30 
95 
59 
79 
25 

3 
99 
21 

8 
93 

DO 
7 

42 
4 

23 

38 


North 
.\merica 


11 
31 
40 
(a) 
40 
65 
27 

8 
38 
43 

2 

(a) 
19 
40 
86 

72 
45 

(a) 

8 
76 
51 

17 
24 
37 


South 
.\merica 


(a) 


(a) 
7 
3 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 


(a) 
1 


6 
1 

20 
15 

76 

(a) 


Asia 


52 


12 
4 

8 
11 

23 

(a) 
3 
3 

30 
1 
2 


4 

(a) 

1 

2 

3 

6 

50 

30 


Africa 


•  World  Atlns  of  rommprcinl  ricolofry,  V.  S.  Gcolojjical  Survey,  page 

(a)  I^ss  ihan  onc-hnlf  of  one  |kt  c-ent. 

(b)  Smelter  output. 

(c)  1915. 

(d)  1912. 


37 
1 
2 

45 
5 
1 
4 

(a) 
(a) 


(a) 
37 
(a) 
(a) 

(a) 

4 

(a) 


Oceania 


37 

1 

5. 
13 

(a) 
20 

(a) 
(a) 

32 
11 

(a) 
2 
7 
1 

(a) 
8 

22 
13 

16 
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importance  are  not  found  in  important 
quantities  in  Europe. 

^Yith  such  a  great  endowment  of 
resources  in  basic  raw  materials  and 
mechanical  power,  combined  with  a 
large  and  energetic  population,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  amount  of 
manufacturing  done  in  Europe  would 
also  greatly  exceed  that  done  in  any 
other  section  of  the  world.  And  that 
this  is  so,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
58  per  cent  of  pig  iron  and  56.4  per 
cent  of  the  world's  steel  were  produced 
in  European  furnaces  in  1913.  Europe 
also,  at  that  time,  accounted  for  69.6 
of  the  cotton  spindles,  and  between  75 
per  cent  and  80  per  cent  of  the  woolen 
mill  spindles  of  the  world.  In  most 
other  lines  of  manufactured  products 
the  mills  of  Europe  were  by  far  the 
dominating  influences. 

These  facts  are  perhaps  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  place  held  by  Europe  as  a 
producer  of  wealth.  That  this  conti- 
nent should  surpass  in  production  any 
other  equal  area  of  the  world  is  not 
surprising  in  view  of  the  unsurpassed 
combination  of  favoring  geographic 
factors  here  found.  Possessing  a 
climate  particularly  favorable  for  the 
development  of  a  high  type  of  energetic 
people,  resources  of  soil,  forest,  mine 
and  sea  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any 
other  area  of  similar  size,  and  a  coast 
line  which  makes  its  interior  readily 


accessible  from  tlie  sea;  situated  cen- 
trally to  the  important  land  areas  of 
the  globe,  and  on  the  great  trade 
routes  of  commerce,  Euro})e  possesses 
a  combination  of  physical  features 
that  lays  the  basis  for  the  very  highest 
state  of  economic  development. 

Not  only  is  Europe  a  great  i)roducer 
of  raw  materials,  food  and  manufac- 
tured products,  but  she  is  also  the  great 
source  of  commerce.  As  a  result  of 
her  great  economic  wealth,  the  conti- 
nent is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
supplies  for  export  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  the  chief  market  for  the 
products  of  every  other  continent. 
With  all  her  vast  production,  Europe 
cannot  supply  herself  with  foods  and 
raw  materials  in  quantities  sufficient  to 
support  her  people  and  her  industries. 
Hence,  Europe  is  the  great  market  of 
the  world,  and  has  become  the  world's 
great  market  ])lace  as  well.  It  is  to 
Europe  mainly  that  the  remainder  of 
the  world  looks  for  a  market — a 
market  not  only  for  raw  i)roducts  for 
Eiu-ope's  numufacturiug  i)lants  and 
foods  for  Euro])e's  enormous  popu- 
lation, but  a  market  also  for  manu- 
factured goods.  Table  IV  shows  the 
extent  to  which  other  countries  have 
depended  upon  Europe  as  a  world 
marketing  center. 

In  1913-1-1,  6^2.86  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports  of  the  United  States  were 


TABLE   IV.    Exports  to  Europe  1913-14.    Percentage  of  Total  for  Specified  Areas 


From 

Europe 

To 

United  States 

To 
Rest  of  World 

United  States 

Per  cent 
6£.86 
54.48 
26.13 
72.90 
90.11 
46.25 
76.85 

Per  cent 

37.11 
68.45 
17.57 

2.21 
11.75 

6.51 

Per  cent 
37  14 

Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  Labrador 

Middle  America 

8.41 
5  42 

South  America 

9  53 

Africa 

7  68 

Asia . .    . 

42  00 

Oceania 

16  64 

68 
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sent  to  Europe  and  of  Canada's  exports, 
54.48  ptT  cent.  South  America  sent 
7-2.9  jxT  cent  of  her  total  exports  to 
Euro]>e;  Africa,  90.11  per  cent;  Asia, 
46.'2o  per  cent;  and  Oceania,  76.85  per 
cent.  The  only  section  from  which 
Eurojx'  received  a  smaller  ])roportion 
of  cx])ort.s  than  the  United  States  was 
Middle  America,  i.e.,  Mexico,  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  Here, 
the  United  States  was  the  chief  market, 
taking  08.45  per  cent  of  the  total,  as 
(•()ni])ared  Avith  20.13  per  cent  for 
Euro]>e.  Combining  the  export  trade 
of  all  countries  of  the  world  outside  of 
Euro})e,  we  find  that  approximately 
04  JUT  cent  of  the  total  was  alvsorbed 
by  Euro])e  before  the  War.  As  a 
market  for  the  jjroducts  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  Europe  was  without  a 
rival.  It  is  true  that  a  part  of  the 
trade  indiciited  as  destined  for  Europe 
f(-)und  its  ultimate  market  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  Europe  acting  as  a 
place  of  trans-shipment.  But  even 
when  we  make  allowance  for  transit 
trade,  the  fact  remains  that  much  of 
the  world's  i)ros]x'rity  has  been  closely 
Ixnind  uj)  with  tlie  al>ility  of  Europe  to 
buy. 

EurojM'  has  been  more  than  a  con- 
sumer (jf  goods  i)ro(hu-ed  in  other 
parts  of  the  world;  Europe  has  also 
Ix'come  a  great  marketing  center,  the 
market  jjlaee  where  goods  are  bought 
and  sold.  The  maehiriery  for  earryiiig 
on  international  trade  has  been  built 
up  in  Euroj)e  and  brought  to  a  very 
high  state  of  pi'rfeetion.  As  a  world 
marketing  center  Europe's  ]K)sition 
has  JH-en  uni(jue.  With  her  wealth  of 
resource  as  a  base,  her  energetic  ]x'()i)le, 
through  long  ex])erience,  have  built  up 
u  complex  and  efficient  organization 
for  the  distribution  of  worl(l-i)roducts. 
Eiiroi)eaii  c-ities  early  lM-cam<-  the  great 
ni.irketing  centers,  not  only  for  Europe 
but  for  all  the  world.  Great  trading 
<om].anies,   banks,    brokerage   houses, 


and  the  machinery  for  financing  trade 
have  been  developed  in  Europe  until, 
to  a  degree  little  realized  before  the 
War,  a  large  part  of  the  complex 
organization  of  trade  was  in  European 
hands.  Disorder  in  Europe,  therefore, 
has  put  out  of  adjustment  the  whole 
machinery  of  international  trade,  and 
the  restoration  of  this  complicated 
machinery  for  trade  is  not  a  thing  that 
can  be  built  up  elsewhere  in  a  few 
years. 

Furthermore,  in  connection  with 
the  growth  of  Europe  as  a  market 
and  with  the  development  of  the 
machinery  for  carrying  on  trade, 
there  was  an  enormous  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  in  Europe  and  a 
consequent  investment  of  European 
capital  in  non-European  countries. 
Tlirough  the  investment  of  this  capital 
in  overseas  enterprises,  much  of  the 
economic,  and  often  the  political  con- 
trol of  the  resources  and  industries  of 
foreign  countries  came  under  European 
direction.  Economic  disturbance  in 
Europe,  therefore,  has  reacted  upon 
the  development  of  plantations  in  far 
away  tropic  lands,  has  curtailed  the 
building  of  railroads  in  distant  coun- 
tries and  prevented  the  establishment 
of  new  mines,  new  industries  and  new 
l)ublic  utilities  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Thus,  directly  and  indirectly,  through 
the  disturbance  of  the  buying  and 
l)urclKising  power  of  Europe,  and 
through  the  disorganization  of  the 
machinery  of  trade  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  capital  for  investment,  in- 
stabilit}-  in  Europe  has  reacted  pro- 
foundly on  all  the  prosperity  of  the 
world. 

Dependence  of  the  United  States 
ON  Europe 

The  dependence  of  the  United 
States  upon  Europe  as  a  market  has 
always  been  similar  to  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.     This  country  has  looked 
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to  Europe  both  as  a  market  for  goods 
and  as  a  means  of  furnishing  facilities 
for  financing  and  transporting  such 
goods  not  only  to  Europe,  but  to  all 
other  parts  of  the  world  as  well. 
Table  V  gives  the  total  values  of 
American  export  and  import  trade, 
the  amount  with  Europe  and  the  per- 
centage that  the  trade  to  Europe  bore 
to  our  total  trade. 

In  the  year  1913-14,  62.8  per  cent 
of  American  exports  went  to  Europe, 
although  there  had  long  been  a  gradual 
decrease  in  the  relative  importance  of 
the  European  export  market  for  the 
United  States.  In  1880,  Europe  took 
over  86  per  cent  of  our  exports;  in 
1890,  80  per  cent;  in  1900,  74.6  per 
cent;  in  1910,  65.1  per  cent.  In  spite 
of  this  decrease  in  relative  importance, 
the  absolute  values  of  our  exports  to 
Europe  were  constantly  increasing 
before  the  War,  and  Europe  has  con- 
tinued by  far  the  most  important  of 
our  export  markets. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  the 
importance  of  Europe  in  our  export 
trade  increased,  both  in  actual  and 


relative  value,  reaching  71.2  per  cent 
of  our  export  trade  in  1915;  69.2  per 
cent  in  1916,  and  68.7  per  cent  in  1917. 
This  increa.se,  of  course,  was  a  result  of 
large  shii)ments  of  war  sup])lies  to  Eu- 
rope. Following  the  Armistice,  how- 
ever, the  proportion  of  our  exports  to 
Europe  rapidly  declined ;  In  1 92 1 ,  only 
52.7  per  cent  of  our  total  export  trade 
found  its  destination  in  Europe,  as  com- 
pared with  60  to  65  per  cent  before 
the  War.  Although  this  was  still  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  exports,  Europe 
is  now  far  less  important  relatively 
than  ever  before  as  a  market  for  Amer- 
ican goods. 

In  the  import  trade,  Europe,  pre- 
ceding the  War,  supplied  the  United 
States  approximately  50  per  cent  of 
the  total.  As  in  the  case  of  exports, 
there  was  before  the  War  a  gradual 
but  a  steady  decrease  in  the  proportion 
of  goods  bought  from  Europe.  In  1880 
we  received  55.5  per  cent  of  our  im- 
ports from  Europe;  in  1890,  57.1  per 
cent;  in  1900, 51.8  per  cent  and  in  1914, 
47.3  per  cent.  During  the  War, 
however,  imports  from  Europe  dropped 


TABLE   V.     Trade  of  the  United  States  with  Europe 
1910-1921 


Exports 

Imports 

Years 

Total 

Millions 

of  Dollars 

To 

Europe 

Percentage 
to  Europe 

Total 

Millions 

of  Dollars 

From 
Europe 

Percentage 

from 

Europe 

1910 

1,710 
2,013 
2.170 

2,428 
2,329 
2,716 
4,272 
6,227 
5.839 
7,750 
8,080 
4,485 

1,136 
1,308 
1,342 
1,479 
1,486 
1.971 
2,999 
4,324 
3,732 
5,187 
4.466 
2,364 

65.10 
63 .  84 
60.87 
59.98 
62.86 
71.21 
69.21 
68.75 
63.04 
65.50 
54.27 
52.70 

1,557 
1,527 
1,053 
1,813 
1,894 
1.674 
2,197 
2,659 
2,946 
3,904 
5,278 
2,509 

806 
768 
819 
892 
895 
614 
616 
610 
411 
750 
1.227 
765 

51.76 

1911 

50.30 

1912 

45.57 

1913 

49  25 

1914 

47.29 

1915 

36.70 

1916 

1917 

1918 

28.04 
22.96 
13.97 

1919 

1920 

1921 

19.22 
23.26 
30.50 
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to  iinprcredentcdly  low  volumes,  as 
well  as  to  low  percentages  of  total 
trade.  In  1918,  less  than  14  per  cent 
of  our  total  imports  were  from  Europe, 
and  even  the  actual  value  ol"  imjjorts 
in  tliat  year  was  less  than  half  the  value 
of  the  imports  in  1914.  With  the 
signing  of  the  Armi.stice,  imports  from 
Euro})e  ra])i(lly  increased  but  in  1921 
tiic  proj)()rtion  was  still  far  hclow  ])re- 
war  levels — only  .'JO..')  jjcr  cent.  Even 
the  absolute  value  of  imports  from 
Europe  in  19'21,  in  spite  of  inflated 
prices,  was  much  less  tiian  the  value  of 
imports  in  1914.  This  inability  of 
Euro])e  to  sell  to  the  United  States 
means,  of  course,  that  Europe  is  less 
able  to  buy  from  the  United  States 
and  thai  the  United  States'  most  im- 
j)ortant  market  for  exports  nmst  re- 
main greatly  curtailed  as  long  as  this 
condition  exists. 

Euuoi'i:  AS  A  Market  fok  A.meuican 
Manufactures 

Table  VI  shows  the    trade    ol'    the 
I  iiili'il  States  with  l'>uropc  liy  groU])s 


of  commodities  for  the  years  1910-14, 
Contrary  to  the  general  impression, 
exports  of  American  manufactured 
goods  to  Europe  constituted  a  very 
large  proportion  of  our  trade  with 
that  continent.  The  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  Europe  differs  in 
one  important  respect  from  the  trade 
of  most  other  sections  of  the  world 
with  Europe.  Most  of  the  other  non- 
European  countries  are  chiefly  de- 
pendent on  Europe  as  a  market  for 
foods  and  raw  materials.  The  United 
States,  being  the  largest  manufacturing 
country  in  the  world,  depends  upon 
P^iu'ope,  not  only  as  a  market  for  foods 
and  raw  materials,  but  for  manufac- 
tured goods  as  well.  And  manufactures 
are  the  largest  element  in  the  United 
States  export  trade,  and  the  most 
ra]Kdly  growing  group  of  our  exports. 
During  the  five  years  preceding  the 
War,  exports  of  manufactured  goods 
to  Euro])e  amounted  to  $438,000,000, 
constituting  8I5|  per  cent  of  our  total 
export  trade  to  Europe  and  44  per 
cent   of   our   total   exports   of   manu- 


'rAMI.i;    \  I.       TllADK    OK    I'.MTKl)    StATK.S    WITH    EuKOPE,    BY    GUOUPS    OF    CoMMODITlKS 

Average  1910-14 
Imp<irts 


Total 

Millions  of 

Dollars 

From  Europe 

Millions  of 
Dollars 

Per  cent  of 

(iroMi)  Total 
from  Europe 

Per  cent  of  all 

Imports  from 
Euro])e 

f'riKli-  Nfiilerials 

I''immU|iiITs 

Manufactures 

."iSO 

217 
101 
50G 

.37.4 
'i') .  4 

72,7 

20.4 
12.2 
61  4 

Exports 

Total 

Millions  of 

Dollars 

To  Europe 

Millions  of 

Dollars 

Per  cent  of 

(iroup  Total 

to  Euroi)o 

Per  cent  of  all 

Exports  to 

Europe 

Cniilc  MnU-rial.s 

r.KMlHlllfT^ 

M.'imif:iiluri  s 

701 
HI 

593 
300 
438 

84.4 
71.4 
44  () 

44.2 
22.3 
33.5 
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factiires.  During  this  same  period 
foodstiift's  ex])orle(l  amounted  to 
$,300,000,000,  or  22.3  per  cent.  Crude 
material  exports  were  valued  at 
$593,000,000,  or  44^  per  cent  of  our 
exports  to  Europe.  When  it  is  re- 
called that  manufactured  goods  make 
up  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
American  exports,  and  that  Europe 
absorbs  44  per  cent  of  this  important 
group,  the  dependence  of  the  United 
States  upon  Europe  as  a  market  not 
only  for  our  exports  in  general,  but  for 
our  manufactures,  becomes  evident. 
Europe  is  by  far  our  most  important 
market  not  only  for  foodstuffs  and  crude 
materials  but  for  fabricated  materials 
as  well.  It  should  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  "foodstuffs"  imports 
includes  both  crude  foodstuffs  and 
manufactured  foodstuffs.  If  we 
should  include  the  manufactured  food- 
stuffs with  other  manufactured  goods, 
we  would  find  that  approximately 
50  per  cent  of  American  manufactured 
products  are  exported  to  Europe. 

The  importance  of  Europe  as  a 
market  for  American  manufactured 
products  is  even  more  clearly  indicated 
when  we  consider  the  chief  groups  of 
articles  which  make  up  our  export  of 
manufactured  goods.  To  enumerate 
only  a  few  of  our  important  manu- 
factures may  be  interesting.  In  the 
year  1913-14,  60.3  per  cent  of  Ameri- 
can exports  of  agricultural  implements 
was  sent  to  Europe;  17.1  per  cent  of 
electrical  machinery  and  appliances; 
72.6  per  cent  of  cash  registers;  62.9 
per  cent  of  adding  machines;  46  per 
cent  of  sewing  machines;  72.7  per  cent 
of  typewriters;  39.9  per  cent  of  tools; 
32  per  cent  of  all  other  machinery  in- 
cluding metal  working,  textile,  mining 
and  other  types  of  machinery.  Iron 
and  steel  manufactures  other  than 
machinery  also  depended  upon  Europe 
to  a  very  large  degree  for  markets. 
Of  such  highly  fabricated  articles,  for 


example,  as  pipes  and  fittings,  Europe 
took  20.8  per  cent  of  our  exj)orts; 
9.3  per  cent  of  structural  iron  and  steel; 
28.6  per  cent  of  miscellaneous  iron  and 
steel  manufactures. 

Even  in  such  highly  specialized 
goods  as  scientific  instruments  and 
a])paratus,  Europe  took  39.8  per  cent 
of  our  exports.  41.2  per  cent  of  our 
musical  instruments  went  to  Europe; 
58.5  per  cent  of  motorcycles;  36.9  per 
cent  of  automobiles.  It  is  rather  sur- 
prising that  in  the  group  of  chemicals, 
drugs,  dyes  and  medicines,  26.7  per 
cent  of  our  large  exports  went  to 
Europe.  Paint  exports  to  Europe 
constituted  38.8  per  cent  of  our  total 
trade  in  that  commodity;  glass  and 
glassware,  17.5  per  cent;  rubber  goods, 
41.8  per  cent;  leather  manufactures, 
25  per  cent;  paper  and  paper  manu- 
factures, 18  per  cent,  cutlery,  32.4 
per  cent;  clocks  and  watches,  36.2  per 
cent.  In  fact,  a  list  of  our  most  im- 
portant exports  of  manufactured  goods 
shows,  with  few  exceptions,  that 
Europe  was  the  dominating  market. 

Export  of  European  Manufactures 
TO  United  States 

Imports  of  manufactured  goods  from 
Europe  during  the  period  1910  to  1914 
constituted  61.4  per  cent  of  our  total 
imports  from  Europe.  This  was  72.7 
per  cent  of  the  total  import  of  manu- 
factured products  of  the  United  States. 
Since  Europe's  chief  export  to  the 
United  States  has  been  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  manufactured  goods,  the 
revival  of  Europe's  ability  to  manu- 
facture and  to  sell  those  manufactured 
goods  in  the  United  States  is  not  only 
one  of  the  indispensable  requisites  for 
the  revival  of  European  prosperity, 
but  also  a  very  important  factor  in 
improving  economic  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  Before  the  War  Eu- 
ropean-United States  trade  was  resting 
largely  on  the  exchange  of  Europe's 
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manufactured  goods  for  goods  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  as  well 
as  for  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials. 
Before  the  War  American  exports  of 
manufactures  to  Europe  were  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  both  in  quantity  and 
in  relative  proportion  to  our  total 
trade  than  any  other  group. 

At  tlie  same  time — and  largely 
making  it  possible  for  our  exports  of 
maimfactured  goods  to  Europe  to  de- 
velop— Europe  was  sending  manu- 
fact\ires  to  tlie  United  States.  What- 
ever interferes  with  Europe's  ability  to 
export  manufactures  to  the  United 
States  must  inevitably  prevent  the 
United  States  from  exporting  to  Europe. 
Europe  must  dejjend  on  manufactured 
goods  to  pay  lier  imports.  Slie  has 
comparatively  little  exportable  surplus 
of  other  goods.  To  that  degree,  there- 
fore, that  the  manufacturing  industry 
of  tlie  United  States  depends  on  foreign 
markets  for  its  full  revival,  it  must 
largely  depend  upon  the  revival  of 
European  naanufactures. 

Europe's  a})ility  to  buy  is  largely 
conditioned  by  her  ability  to  sell;  and 


she  must  sell  manufactures — the  mate- 
rial she  has  in  largest  surplus  to  sell. 
Since  the  export  of  manufactured 
goods  constitutes  the  most  important 
and  the  most  rapidly  growing  part  of 
American  export  trade,  and  since 
Europe  is  and  long  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal market  for  those  manufactures, 
there  is  a  vital  relation  between  the 
development  of  American  trade  and 
American  industry  to  supply  that 
trade  and  the  development  of  Europe's 
manufacturing  industry. 

But  not  only  will  the  revival  of 
manufacturing  industry  in  Europe 
stimulate  directly  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  Europe;  it  will  also 
stimulate  United  States  trade  with 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Other 
sections  of  the  world  are  depending 
in  large  degree  for  their  revival  upon 
the  resumption  of  manufacturing  in 
Europe,  making  it  possible  for  Euro- 
pean countries  to  buy  raw  materials 
and  foods  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  to  sell  and  upon  the  selling  of 
which  world-prosperity  so  largely 
depends. 


America's  Prosperity  and  the  Rehabilitation  of 
Europe — Labor's  Point  of  View 

By  Chester  M.  Wright 

Director,  Information  and  I'lilili.  ity  Service,  American  Federation  of  Labor 


TO  what  [)r("cis<'  degree  American 
l)rosperity  is  deju-ndent  U])()n  the 
rehabilitation  of  Eur()])e  is,  to  my 
mind,  (if  less  importaTiee  than  the 
iiiidiiig  of  those  barriers  whi«'h  ])revent 
fnli  and  free  ])lay  of  iiiterii;it ioual 
hel])fulness. 

We  need  waste  no  time  in  saying 
that  .\merican  pros])erity  is  to  some 
extent  de]M>ndent  u])on  E\iro])ean  re- 
ha})ilitation.      It    is  ef|iially  true  that 


European  rcha])ilitation  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  dependent  upon  the 
relations,  economic  and  political,  be- 
tween Euro])e  and  the  United  States. 

Tiiere  may  have  ])een  a  time  when 
it  was  possible  to  consider  material 
j)rosperity  without  regard  to  other 
considerations,  but  that  time  has 
passed  and  there  can  be  no  adequate 
discussion  today  of  material  prosperity 
without  discussion  of  political  relations. 
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America  will  not  be  inclined  to  reach 
for  material  wealth  if  by  so  doing  she 
lose  her  political  liberties.  America 
will  follow  the  gospel  which  teaches 
that  it  is  of  no  avail  to  gain  the  riches  of 
the  world  if  by  so  doing  America  must 
lose  or  endanger  the  soul  of  her  being. 

The  obstacle  that  stands  in  the  way 
of  full  international  economic  coopera- 
tion is  a  political  obstacle.  We  may 
possibly  find  riches  if  we  care  to  over- 
look that  obstacle;  at  least,  the  inter- 
national bankers  may  find  riches;  the 
concession  hunters  may  find  riches. 
But  if  we  overlook  that  obstacle  we 
must  forget  the  principles  upon  which 
America  is  founded;  we  must  sell  our 
national  soul.  American  labor  is 
opposed  to  that  course. 

American  labor  has  both  an  al- 
truistic and  an  egoistic  interest  in 
European  rehabilitation.  We  may 
expect  our  imports  and  our  exports  to 
increase  as  Europe  proceeds  to  recover 
her  normal  industrial  poise  and  her 
normal  political  existence.  Perhaps  I 
should  not  say  "normal"  in  relation 
to  Europe's  political  existence,  be- 
cause "normal"  in  Europe  has  meant 
militarism,  despotism  to  a  large 
degree,  great  armies,  great  navies, 
and  eternal  suspicions,  jealousy  and 
intrigue .  Those ' '  normal ' '  things  must 
be  got  rid  of. 

American  labor  has  shown  its  in- 
terest clearly  in  international  affairs. 
The  public  is  aware  of  American 
labor's  support  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  its  part  in  forging  that 
great  international  utility.  American 
labor  advocated  an  international  eco- 
nomic conference  and  labor  sponsored 
the  first  widely  noticed  demand  for  such 
a  conference,  long  before  the  cross-breed 
Genoa  Conference  was  summoned. 
American  labor  has  participated  in 
many  international  conferences  and  it 
stands  ready  to  participate  in  any 
constructive  international  eflFort  that 


does  not  involve  treachery  to  democ- 
racy and  that  does  not  do  violence 
to  fundamental  American  concepts. 
American  labor  has  proved  its  interest 
in  international  affairs  and  its  solidar- 
ity with  European  labor.  It  has 
proved  with  equal  emphasis  its  op- 
position to  visionary  schemes  and 
revolutionary  movements. 

Russia,  the  Obstacle 

The  great  obstacle  in  the  road  today 
has  its  roots  in  Russia.  It  is  a  hard 
fact.  Some  very  earnest  persons,  some 
very  unbalanced  persons,  some  very 
greedy  persons  and  some  very  shrewd 
and  treacherous  persons  would  like  us 
to  think  to  the  contrary,  but  the 
majority  of  Americans  see  the  Russian 
problem  substantially  as  it  is,  placing 
no  halo  on  the  hideous  thing.  There 
is  the  great  obstacle.  There  is  the 
keystone.  True  enough,  Germany 
desires  to  pay  as  little  as  possible  in 
reparations,  but  while  in  any  case  it  is 
possible  Germany  may  refrain  from 
an  effort  to  upset  the  peace  of  Europe  in 
response  to  a  natural  desire  to  get  out 
from  under  the  load  bequeathed  to  her 
by  the  sins  of  her  old  masters,  in  no 
case  would  she  attempt  such  a  course 
were  it  not  for  Russia.  Hungary, 
Poland  and  other  small  countries  of 
eastern  Europe  would  be  less  in- 
clined to  forsake  the  ways  of  peace  were 
it  not  for  Russia,  because  their  eco- 
nomic needs  are  so  acute  that  they  are 
extremely  anxious  to  fit  their  policies 
to  a  general  policy  of  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation. 

The  serious  obstacle  is  Russia. 
American  labor  foresaw  about  what 
Genoa  ^  would  come  to — and  spoke 
its  mind  plainly.  It  is  not  in  boastful- 
ness  that  American  labor  says  that  it 
understands  better  than  others  what  is 
the  truth  about  Russia  and  what  is 

^This  paper  was  wTitten  before  the  close  of  the 
Genoa  Conference. — C.  L.  K.  Editor. 
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wTong  in  Russia.     In  the  nature  of 
things  hibor  must  understand. 

American  hibor  dech-ired  its  position 
on  Russia  in  10'20,  reaffirmed  it  in  1921 
and  today  stands  by  the  tlechirati(m  as 
originally  made.  It  may  l)e  interesting 
to  (juote  here  a  ])ortion  of  the  declara- 
tion made  in  1920,  when  it  was  set 
forth : 

That  the  AnuTican  Federation  of  Labor 
is  not  justified  in  taking  any  action  vliich 
could  be  construed  as  an  assistance  to,  or 
a|)j)roval  of,  the  Soviet  Government  of 
Russia  Jis  lonf?  as  that  government  is  based 
upon  authority  which  lias  not  been  veste<l 
in  it  by  a  ])opular  representative  national 
assemblage  of  the  Russian  people;  or  so 
long  as  it  endeavors  to  create  revolutions 
in  the  well-established,  civilized  nations 
«if  the  world;  or  so  long  as  it  advocates  and 
applies  the  militarization  of  labor  and 
prevents  the  organizing  and  functioning  of 
trade  unions  and  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
press  and  free  piiblic  assemblage. 

'i'he  purpose  of  American  labor  is 
twofold:  first  to  protect  American  in- 
stitutions; second  to  ])rotect  the  Rus- 
sian iM'<»i)]e. 

"Destroy  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,"  is  the  deliiiile  word  that  has 
gone  out  of  Moscow  to  the  Bolshevist 
propaganda  machine  in  America. 
"Then  destroy  tin'  American  govern- 
ment." 

.\s  to  tiic  Kussian  jx'oplc,  for  whom 
American  labor  has  amply  demon- 
strated its  d<'«'i)  friendship,  their  (hm- 
ger  is  twofold:  first,  that  the  dcs])otism 
may  l»e  st rcngt IicihmI  and  the  enshiA'c- 
ment  of  the  Russian  i)coi)lc,  including 
Ru.ssian  hd)or,  be  prolonged;  second, 
that  the  des])otism.  thus  strengthened, 
may  barter  for  a  ])ittance  Russia's  va.st 
natural  resources,  making  of  Russia  a 
great  economic  vas.sal,  in  ])awn  to 
foreign  ca])itali.sts,  carved  into  s])jiercs 
of  iidlucnce  ap])ortioned  among  foreign 
nations — a  nation  shorn  of  its  wealth, 
bereft  of  it.s  heritage,  its  iK'ople  doomed 


to  perpetual  economic  enslavement  in 
addition  to  a  hateful  political  enslav-e- 
ment  which  mocks  at  freedom  and 
sneers  at  democracy. 

What  we  witness  at  Genoa  is  a 
proposal  that  Russia's  great  natural 
wealth  be  exchanged  for  political 
recognition.  Bear  in  mind  the  signifi- 
cance of  political  recognition:  it  vali- 
dates what  the  despotism  does,  it 
legalizes  the  proposed  barter  and  it 
gi\'es  foreign  sanction  to  the  domestic 
despotisju  as  well. 

Political  Recognition  of 
Bolshevism 

We  find  many  grave  faults  in  our 
government,  but  we  are  happy  to 
stand  on  this  question  in  harmony 
with  the  policy  laid  down  under  the 
admini.strations  of  former  President 
Wilson  and  of  President  Harding. 
The  former  laid  down  the  great  essen- 
tial principles  of  human  liberty,  and 
under  the  latter,  Secretary  Hughes  has 
laid  down  the  great  ])rinciples  of 
international  conduct  upon  which 
Americans  insist. 

American  labor  and  the  American 
government  find  themselves  the  pro- 
tagonists of  great  world  concepts 
which  are  exactly  contrary  to  the 
cijurse  being  pursued  at  Genoa.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  policy  which  is 
coming  to  a  head  at  Genoa  is  in  every 
essential  t\\v  ])olicy  whicli  the  European 
world  has  followed  in  dealing  with 
('liina  and  with  Turkey,  and  which  it 
b<>gan  to  abandon  in  the  Washington 
Conference  wIktc  it  was  set  u])  as  a 
cardinal  princi])le  that  henceforth 
China's  economic  independence  must 
not  be  impaired.  Secretary  Hughes 
c-learly  stated  that  America  at  least 
holds  to  an  identical  princi])le  in  the 
case  of  Russia: 

The  resources  of  the  Russian  people 
should  l)e  free  from  exploitation  and  that 
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fair  and  equal  economic  opportunity  should 
he  secured  in  their  interest,  as  well  as  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  powers. 

One  of  the  New  York  news])apers, 
sup])orting  the  idea  of  recognition  of 
the  Bolshevist  government,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  "the  Russian  problem  is 
how  to  capitalize  this  future  wealth  of 
Russia  in  such  a  way  as  to  finance  a 
movement  of  trade  from  the  over- 
stocked west  to  the  needy  people  of 
Russia." 

I  presume  that  statement  represents 
a  considerable  amount  of  opinion,  par- 
ticularly among  those  primarily  inter- 
ested in  what  is  called  international 
finance.  But  it  is  not  frank.  The  aim 
at  Genoa  is  only  incidentally  to  reach 
the  needy  people  of  Russia  and  Amer- 
ica is  doing  more  of  that  in  the  only 
way  in  which  it  can  be  done  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  What  Genoa  points 
to  is  a  partnership  between  the  Soviets 
and  foreign  capital  for  the  mutual  gain 
of  both.  American  labor  cannot  feel 
that  American  industry,  despite  our 
great  and  acute  industrial  ills,  will  care 
to  join  in  any  such  escapade.  We  have 
no  right  to  look  to  the  natural  wealth 
of  Russia  as  a  reservoir  out  of  which 
to  rebuild  any  of  our  own  industrial 
fortunes,  nor  has  Europe  a  better 
right.  No  present  international  agree- 
ment for  the  entry  of  foreign  capital 
into  Russia  can  fail  to  work  to  the 
continued  enslavement  of  the  Russian 
people,  or  for  the  political  debasement 
of  every  nation  that  enters  into  such  an 
agreement.  When  the  Russian  people 
have  found  their  voice  and  can  of  their 
expressed  will  validate  titles  and 
policies  it  will  be  possible  for  the  world 
to  assist  Russia  without  despoiling 
her  and  debasing  itself. 

Russia  will  gain  no  foreign  credit  by 
becoming  the  economic  vassal  of 
foreign  states.  Nor  will  America  gain 
prosperity.  Russia's  potential  credit 
is  all  that  could  be  desired.    To  validate 


that  credit  she  must  set  u])  political 
assets  to  match  her  economic  assets 
and  the  world  has  a  right  to  insist  upon 
the  establishment  of  those  political 
assets  because  freedom  is  the  essence  of 
all  of  them. 

The  new  military  autocracy  must 
go;  the  bureaucratic  caste  must  go;  the 
tremendously  powerful  Red  army  must 
go;  there  must  be  a  restoration  of 
freedom  of  press,  of  speech  and  of 
assemblage;  there  must  be  a  govern- 
ment based  upon  consent  and  not  upon 
repression;  there  must  be  justice  and 
representation  for  all  essential  economic 
groups  in  Russian  life.  Then  it  will 
be  possible  to  ])ring  into  full  play  the 
forces  which  will  make  for  acceleration 
of  American  industrial  life  and  for  the 
full  recovery  of  Russian  industrial  life. 
If,  of  their  free  will,  the  Russian  people 
determine  to  maintain  a  form  of 
government  different  from  ours,  they 
have  that  right  and  if  they  refuse  to 
relieve  themselves  from  their  present 
bondage,  they  have  that  right;  but  we 
have  the  right  to  refuse  relationship 
with  whomsoever  we  will. 

America  and  Russia 

America  is  vitally  concerned  with 
how  these  things  shall  be  adjusted.  It 
is  not  because  Americans  will  it  that 
Russia,  her  internal  affairs  and  her 
external  relations,  assume  so  large  a 
place  in  their  discussions  and  their 
fortunes.  It  is  because  Russia  is  so 
large  a  part  of  the  world,  because 
economically  and  politically  she  im- 
pinges upon  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  cannot  move  out 
of  the  way  to  avoid  the  shock. 

I  deem  it  essential,  however,  to 
make  clear  the  belief  of  American 
labor  in  the  ])roposition  that,  important 
though  Russia  is,  America,  more  than 
any  other  nation,  can  be  industrially 
prosperous  in  spite  of  the  Russian 
fester   that   thrusts   itself   into   every 
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European  consideration.  We  as  a 
nation  need  not  be  in  any  large  sense 
dependent  for  our  industrial  prosperity 
and  well-})eing  upon  Europe,  though  of 
course  it  is  impossible  to  escape  from 
some  of  the  effects  of  turlnilence. 

And  there  is  this  further  proposition: 
American  labor  is  not  willing  to  deter- 
mine every  issue  solely  upon  grounds 
of  immediate  and  material  considera- 
tion. It  is  unwilling  to  overlook  the 
principle  involved,  even  though  that 
course  may  entail  hardship.  Labor  is 
unwilling  to  urge  a  course  in  inter- 
national relations  that  would  do  vio- 
lence to  principles  which  it  deems 
essential  to  liberty  the  world  over, 
even  though  such  a  course  might 
result  in  immediate  economic  ad- 
vantage. Better  the  longer  road  if 
that  is  the  right  road. 

There  is  a  tendency  too  frequently  to 
overlook  essential  facts  Aviiich  I  have 
tried  to  present,  but  which  must 
Ix;  inadequately  presented  at  best  in 
any  such  limited  space  as  I  have  at  my 
disposal.  The  Bolshevik  regime  has 
made  free  labor  an  im])ossibility  in 
Russia.  It  has  destroyed  the  trade 
unions.  It  has  destroyed  tlie  coopera- 
tives. It  hius  destroyed  political  parties 
oi)jM)sed  to  the  B()lshe\nk  regime. 
There  are  in  existence  organizations 
called  uni(jns  and  cooperatives,  but 
these  organizations  are  mere  painted 
substitutes  for  the  originals,  made  to 
.set  lu'fore  the  world  as  window  dressing 
and  made  to  serve  as  liolshevik 
agencies  for  the  carrying  out  of  orders. 
Free  s])eech  has  disajjpeared.  There 
is  no  free  j)ress  and  there  is  no  freedom 
of  assembl.'jgr.  The  massacre  of  the 
labor  Tnovrm<>nt  of  (leorgia  is  a  classic 
exam])le  of  Bolshevik  policy  in  sul)- 
jugatrd  states,  a  Bolshevik  ])le(lge  of 
tyramiy  wherever  Bolshevik  ])ower  is 
estaliiished.  The  B()lshe\  ik  threat 
against  the  American  lal)()r  movement 
is    direct     and     oft-€xpressed.       The 


American  Federation  of  Labor  stands 
intact  today  because  American  workers 
are  too  truly  believers  in  democracy  to 
wander  in  answer  to  the  call  of  com- 
munism. 

If  our  economic  well-being  were 
dependent  upon  a  compromise  with 
the  hideousness  of  Bolshevism,  then 
better  that  we  sniffer  for  a  time,  I  do 
not  know  how  well  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  you  cannot  compromise 
with  Bolshevism;  that  you  can  only 
stand  fast  in  opposition  or  surrender 
completely.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Bolshevism  repudiates  the  entire 
code  of  ethics  and  morality  of  the 
democratic  world.  It  recognizes  no 
bond  of  faith  in  dealing  with  the  world. 
It  has  always  been  a  question,  even  in 
sociaHst  organizations,  whether  the 
revolutionary  movement  was  in  any 
w^ay  bound  to  recognize  what  it  called 
"capitalist  etliics,"  in  other  words, 
whether  any  revolutionary  element  was 
bound  to  keep  a  pledge  to  society  or 
obey  the  laws  of  society.  The  more 
revolutionary  the  organization  the 
more  we  have  found  the  doctrine 
that  "the  only  crime  is  in  getting 
caught"  and  "the  end  justifies  the 
means."  Bolshevism  recognizes  no 
pledge  to  the  outside  world,  except 
as  something  which  may  afford  tem- 
porary advantage  and  as  something  to 
be  broken  when  to  break  it  means  ad- 
vantage. The  honor  that  w-e  know,  the 
ethics  that  we  know,  the  morality  that 
we  know — these  things  mean  to  Bolshe- 
\nsm  only  tools  with  which  to  undo  the 
democratic  world.  We  who  observe 
the  democratic  code  are  the  objects  of 
scorn  on  the  part  of  the  Bolshevists  who 
would  undennine  us  while  we  stood 
bound  to  our  agreement  by  the  honor 
of  a  pledge  made  by  us  to  be  kept  and 
by  them  to  be  broken. 

That  is  why  compromise  is  impossi- 
ble; that  is  why  democracy's  economic 
and  political  safety  lies  in  a  strict  ad- 
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herence  to  our  own  principles  and  un- 
yielding opposition  to  the  fantasy  of 
Bolshevism. 

But  we  are  not  helpless  without 
Europe,  though  we  yearn  for  normal 
relations  with  the  world  for  many 
reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  are 
sincerely  altruistic. 

Abuses  at  Home 

Labor  believes  that  our  economic 
misery  has  been  caused  more  by  abuses 
at  home  than  by  complications  abroad. 
We  should  have  learned  the  lessons  of 
cooperation  in  the  War,  and  some 
did.  But  many  powerful  employers 
now  tell  us  that  there  can  be  coopera- 
tion only  between  the  employers  and 
lone  John  Smith,  the  individual  work- 
man, standing  by  himself  in  a  pitiful 
burlesque  of  bargaining  with  a  million- 
dollar  corporation.  The  organizations 
of  the  workers  must  go.  They  give 
strength,  opportunity  and  something 
like  equality  of  bargaining  power  to 
John  Smith.  So,  behold,  the  misnamed 
open-shop  movement,  the  American 
plan,  libelling  everything  truly  Ameri- 
can, the  whole  anti-union  movement 
to  beat  down  wages,  lengthen  the 
workday  and  destroy  working  condi- 
tions secured  after  years  of  struggle. 
Behold  also  the  waste,  the  mismanage- 
ment, the  duplication,  the  literal 
looting  of  the  channels  of  distribution, 
adding  to  the  hardships  of  the  workers, 
the  farmers  and  that  great  portion  of 
the  population  in  the  category  of 
clerical  workers  and  low  paid  profes- 
sional workers. 

We  know  that  every  dollar  cut  from 
wages  and  every  dollar  added  to  profit 
reduces  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
people  and  results  immediately  in  piling 
up  surplus  and  this  surplus  shortly  has 
its  effect  in  shutting  down  mills  and 
factories  and  destroying  purchasing 
power. 

I  could  have  brought  to  you  figures 


upon  figures,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  waste 
of  time  to  seek  to  bulwark  the  obvious 
with  figures  which  after  all  mean  little 
in  dealing  with  general  principles. 

We  are  dealing  with  major  principles 
in  our  domestic  economic  and  industrial 
life — and  in  our  pohtical  life  as  well. 

You  may  be  sure  the  organizations 
of  labor  will  continue  to  live  and  to 
grow,  to  plan  constructively  and  to 
fight  reaction  and  injustice.  Without 
them,  heaven  help  our  comitry.  With 
them  in  the  hands  of  Lenine,  breathe  a 
prayer  for  the  future !  If  these  go,  after 
them,  not  the  flood,  but  the  torch! 

They  hold  within  them  much  of  the 
secret  of  restored  industrial  activity. 
They  hold  men  who  want  to  work. 
They  hold  men  who  wall  work  and  who, 
at  work,  will  buy.  Fair  recognition  of 
the  aspirations  of  labor,  fair  dealing 
with  labor,  fair  wages  and  conditions 
for  labor,  less  of  greed,  less  of  the 
demand  for  twelve  per  cent,  less  of  the 
rule  or  ruin  policy  among  powerful 
employers  and  organizations  of  em- 
ployers and  we  will  be  a  happier  people, 
a  busier  people,  a  people  less  driven  to 
desperation  by  the  desperation  of 
Europe  and  more  able  to  help  Europe  as 
Europe  shall  make  that  help  possible. 

But  we  cannot  have  that  measure  of 
domestic  tranquillity  and  prosperity 
which  is  our  due  if  those  who  hold 
industrial  and  financial  power  do  not 
cure  themselves  of  the  million-dollar 
appetite,  the  millions  habit.  Four  great 
national  organizations  of  employers 
have  broken  contracts  with  wage 
earners  in  the  past  year;  they  have 
made  scraps  of  paper  out  of  their 
solemn  pledges.  How  can  we  escape 
the  effects  of  such  breaches  of  faith? 
Powerful  financial  organizations 
throughout  the  country  have  prac- 
tised almost  unbelievable  extortion  in 
the  building  industry,  extortion  be- 
getting extortion.  Equally  powerful 
organizations  have  beaten  a  path  to 
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the  })al)lic  treasury  in  Washington, 
where  through  the  proi)Ose(i  ship 
subsidy,  through  the  proposed  tariff, 
tlirough  the  railroad  guaranty  and  the 
sho])  leasing  and  repair  contract  sys- 
tem, and  through  other  equally  amaz- 
ing j)n)jects,  they  have  taken  and  liO])e 
to  take  millions  upon  millions.  We  live 
in  a  time  of  extravagant  dreams,  which 
lead  to  i)ractices  of  debauchery  which 
cannot  fail  to  reflect  themselves  in  our 
general  industrial  life,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  great  body  of  frugal,  toiling, 
honest  and  honorable  people  of  our 
country. 

So,  what  the  American  labor  move- 
ment holds  is  that  internationally  we 
are  fated  more  to  give  than  to  receive 
and  that  we  stand  ready  to  give  where 
we  can  give  as  freemen  to  freemen,  with 
hoiuvsty  on  lK)th  sides.  We  hope  for  an 
end  to  militarism,  though  that  hope  is 
dinnned  by  the  Red  army  and  by  the 
alliance  between  Germany  and  the 
Hol.shcvist  powers  that  rule  the  Red 
army.  We  believe  that  an  essential  to 
projMT  internatiomil  economic  rehabil- 
itation is  an  international  economic 
t-onfcn-ncc  and  there  is  little  to  be 
hojM'd  for  from  any  conference  that  is 
not  primarily  economic,  such  as  the 
(irnoa  Conference. 

SlCJOESTIONS   OF   LaBOR 

Labor  makes  l)old  to  say  that  to 
achieve  real  success  such  a  conference 
must  1m'  held  in  .\merica  in  accordance 
with  agenda  made  in  .\merica.  This 
is  not  beeause  we  distrust  others  or 
fe<-l  a  national  suiMTiority.  but  because, 
happily,  we  are  free  from  influences 
which  .surround  Kuroj)oan  statesmen 
and  enmesh  Kimtiwan  bnsiin>ss.  It 
uHll  !»<•  well  if  in  such  an  international 
economic  confcH'Uce  political  leaders 
may  take  a  rank  seccmd  to  those  who 
have  their  hands  primarily  on  eco- 
nomic fjroblems,  the  essential  forces  in 
ind\i.strial  life. 


We  still  have  hope  for  the  League 
of  Nations.  W'e  see  in  every  day's 
developments  the  great  justification 
for  the  idea  proffered  by  America  in 
Paris  and  then  struck  down  in  America. 
Labor  looks  always  with  hope  toward 
every  effort,  but  hope  and  faith  are  not 
alike  and  labor  has  little  faith  in  saving 
the  world  through  occasional  confer- 
ences of  statesmen.  If  there  can  be 
held  in  America  an  economic  conference 
that  will  give  play  to  the  economic 
forces  of  the  world,  that  will  bring  them 
together,  in  open  daylight,  charged  to 
work  constructively,  we  may  have  some- 
thing more  than  hope;  we  may  have 
something  of  faith  and  the  possibility  is 
so  great  that  labor  urges,  as  it  has  urged 
from  the  first,  that  America  summon 
such  a  conference,  acting  boldly  as  she 
did  Avhere  limitation  of  armament  was 
concerned. 

Where  our  own  national  industrial 
prosperity  is  concerned  we  are  con- 
strained to  look  more  closely  to  our 
own  adjustments  than  to  what  may 
hapj)en  in  international  relationships. 
We  see  a  nation  beset  with  abuses, 
waste,  strife  and  selfish  ambition.  If 
it  is  possible  to  apply  remedies  at 
home  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  look  to 
Europe  for  domestic  prosperity.  We 
may  then  lavish  kindness  and  helpful- 
ness u])on  Kuro])e  in  some  measure  of 
rej)aymcnt  for  the  awful  years  through 
which  Europe  stemmed  the  tide  of 
militarist  destruction. 

If  we  can  stoj)  idleness — not  with 
unemployment  confen^nces  that  arrive 
nowhere — but  with  essential  readjust- 
ments in  industry;  if  we  can  take  some 
of  the  greed  out  of  employers;  if  we 
can  stoj)  the  wrongly  called  "normal" 
idleness,  of  which  much  more  than 
four-fifths  is  due  to  causes  other  than 
strikes;  if  we  can,  as  a  nation,  live  the 
thought  that  workers  are  human  beings, 
with  Innnan  aspirations;  if  we  can 
establish  it  as  a  national  principle  to  be 
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practised,  that  employers  are  to  confer 
with  workers,  each  side  through  rep- 
resentatives freely  chosen;  if  we  can 
keep  predatory  interests  from  dis- 
regarding every  proper  function  and 
attribute  of  citizenship;  if  we  can  find 
a  way  to  luring  some  fuller  measure 
of  justice  to  the  farmer;  if  we  can  up- 
root from  our  life  the  idea  that  produc- 
tion is  for  profit  alone  and  live  up  to 
the  modern  concept  that  production  is 
primarily  for  use  and  for  the  progress 
of  the  human  family  and  that  no  single 


section  of  the  human  family  has  a 
monopoly  of  the  right  to  i)rogress  and 
to  a  constantly  broadening  horizon  of 
service  and  happiness,  then  we  shall  be 
able,  as  a  people  and  a  nation,  to  beget 
in  ample  degree  our  own  prosi)erity. 

So  long  as  we  treat  this  as  a  bankers' 
world  we  are  doomed  to  trouble  and 
misery.  When  we  see  it  as  a  people's 
world,  we  shall  find  ourselves  and  we 
shall  wonder  how  it  was  that  we  ever 
had  among  us  five  millions  who  wanted 
to  work,  but  who  could  find  no  work. 


Our   Unfunded   Trade  Balance  and  the  Stabilization 

of  Exchange 

By  Edmund  Platt 

Vice-Governor,  Federal  Reserve  Board 


THE  topic  "America  and  the 
Del)ts  of  Europe"  is  broad  enough 
to  allow  of  considerable  latitude  and 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  dis- 
cussion is  to  be  limited  to  the  debts  of 
Europe  to  America,  but  I  take  it  that 
it  is  with  such  debts  that  we  are  chiefly 
concerned,  and  I  propose  to  treat 
particularly  not  of  the  debts  of 
European  governments  to  our  govern- 
ment or  even  to  our  people  who  have 
])urchased  the  bonds  of  European 
governments,  but  of  the  debts  which 
business  men,  manufacturers  and 
bankers  of  Europe  owe  to  our  business 
nien,  manufacturers  and  bankers. 

With  regard  to  the  great  debt  of 
our  former  allies  or  associates  in  the 
War  to  our  government,  I  merely  w^ant 
to  say  in  passing  that  I  have  been 
r.'itlicr  suri)rise(l  as  to  the  source  from 
wliicli  the  principal  demand  for  its 
early  payment  appears  to  come.  If 
this  demand  came  from  the  great 
financial  centres,  or  from  men  of 
large  incomes  who  pay  the  most 
burdensome  taxes,  it  could  be  ex- 
plained by  the  desire  for  relief  from 
taxes  through  the  application  of  the 
sums  received  to  the  reduction  of  the 
war  debt;  but  it  apjjcars  to  come  from 
I)rodu<iiig  centres,  and  particularly 
from  agricultural  sections  which  are 
(ley)endent  upon  ex])ort  demand  for 
tiu-ir  products  for  maintenance  of 
prices.  It  would  secni  clear  that  pay- 
ment of  any  i)art  of  this  debt,  with 
conditions  not  even  a])])roaching  normal 
in  Europe,  must  seriously  decrease  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  pco])le  of  the 
allied   countries    and    must    therefore 


make  for  lower  prices  for  the  products 
we  sell  to  them. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that 
European  merchants,  traders  and 
bankers  owe  large  sums  of  money  to 
Americans.  Even  if  we  had  no  direct 
proof  of  this  we  should  know  that  it 
must  be  true  from  the  fact  that  large 
flotations  of  foreign  securities  have 
been  made  in  this  country  without 
turning  the  tide  of  gold  importations. 
Since  last  October  the  foreign  financing 
in  this  country  has  at  times  almost 
equalled  the  current  trade  credit 
balance,  but  gold  importations  have 
continued,  with  only  a  slight  slacken- 
ing due  evidently  to  the  stoppage  of 
gold  production  in  the  South  African 
mines  tlirough  strikes. 

Amount  of  Unfunded  Trade 
Balance 

How  much  of  an  unfunded  trade 
balance  is  there?  This  has  proved  an 
interesting  study  for  economists  and 
statisticians,  who  have  assembled  many 
columns  of  interesting  figures,  but 
have  differed  considerably  in  their 
conclusions.  I  think  the  first  serious 
efi'ort  to  bring  together  the  known 
facts,  the  visible  items,  with  some 
estimate  of  the  "invisible"  items  was 
made  by  the  Division  of  Analysis  and 
Research  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  for  Sep- 
tember, WHQ.  A  merchandise  balance 
had  accumulated  in  our  favor  of 
$G,0G'2,000,000  between  November  1, 
1918,  and  July  31,  1920,  and  it  had 
become  very  evident  long  before  that 
such  a  one-sided  trade  could  not  be 
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carried  on  indefinitely.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin  brought  to  light  off- 
sets that  appeared  to  reduce  this  bal- 
ance of  more  than  six  billion  dollars 
to  about  three  billion  dollars,  adding 
that  "from  this,  of  course,  must  be 
deducted  the  amount  of  indebtedness 
to  European  and  other  countries 
which  existed  at  about  the  time  of  the 
Armistice." 

This  was  followed  the  next  month 
by  a  much  more  elaborate  study 
by  Dr.  B.  M.  Anderson,  in  the  Chase 
Economic  Bulletin,  on  Europe's  un- 
funded debt.  His  conclusion  was  that 
"on  September  15,  1920,  Europe 
owed  an  unfunded  debt  of  over 
$3,500,000,000  to  private  individuals, 
banks  and  corporations  in  the  United 
States,"  this  being  in  addition  to  the 
ten  billion  dollars  which  European 
governments  owed  to  the  United 
States  government,  and  in  addition  to 
the  debt  of  Europe  to  investors  in  the 
United  States  holding  European  secur- 
ities. Dr.  Anderson  maintained  that 
the  primary  explanation  of  the  tre- 
mendous expansion  of  bank  credit  in 
the  United  States  in  1919-20  was 
"our  unbalanced  and  unfinanced  ex- 
port trade,  together  with  the  rising 
prices,  fictitious  prosperity,  and  specu- 
lation which  have  grown  out  of  the 
unbalanced  export  trade."  Our  ex- 
porters had  borrowed  money  from  our 
banks  in  large  amount  because  of 
inability  to  collect  what  was  due  them 
abroad,  or  because  they  had  taken 
payments  in  foreign  currency  balances 
which  they  thought  they  could  later 
convert  into  American  dollars  at  more 
favorable  rates  of  exchange.  Dr. 
Anderson  declared  that  computations 
as  to  the  unfunded  balances  owed  us  on 
our  world-trade  were  not  particularly 
valuable;  that  the  European  balance 
was  the  only  one  that  counted,  for  the 
triangular  exchange  of  goods  and  of 
credit  by  which  America's  credit  bal- 


ances in  Europe  had  been  settled 
through  debit  balances  with  South 
America  and  the  Orient  had  broken 
down. 

This  idea  was  combatted  by  Pro- 
fessor John  H.  Williams  in  the  June, 
1921,  Review  of  Economic  Statistics  of 
the  Harvard  University  Committee  on 
Economic  Research.  He  gave  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  is  still  permissible 
to  subtract  from  Europe's  debt  to  us 
the  amounts  we  owe  to  non-European 
countries,  and  his  final  conclusion  was 
that  the  unfunded  debt  to  American 
merchants,  bankers  and  corporations 
was  considerably  smaller  than  others 
had  estimated.  "Our  international 
situation,  since  the  Armistice,"  he 
declared,  "has  been  less  alarming  than 
has  frequently  been  stated.  It  appears 
improbable  that  our  unfunded  balance 
exceeded  a  billion  dollars  at  the  end  of 
last  year"  (December  31,  1920).  Our 
unfunded  balance  from  Europe  was 
estimated  at  from  half  a  billion  to  a 
billion  greater  than  our  balance  with 
the  world  as  a  whole,  but,  he  concluded, 
"It  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  so 
prolonged  and  pronounced  a  recovery 
could  have  occurred  (in  European 
exchanges)  had  London  and  the  Con- 
tinent been  indebted  to  the  United 
States— besides  the  $10,844,000,000  of 
obligations  held  by  our  government 
and  the  private  long-term  indebtedness 
— by  some  three  to  four  billion  dollars." 

In  November,  1921,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject with  a  much  more  complete 
statement  of  items  of  credit  and  debit 
than  in  the  study  of  September,  1920; 
the  conclusion  was  that  so  far  as 
visible  items,  and  items  which  could 
be  estimated  with  some  approach  to 
accuracy,  were  concerned,  the  sum 
due  our  merchants,  bankers  and  cor- 
porations was  on  October  1,  1921,  no 
less  than  $3,408,000,000.  The  Bulletin 
mentioned  offsets  that  might  reduce 
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this  amount,  such  as  the  s])eculative 
j)urchases  of  foreign  currencies  ])y 
Americans,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
estimate  their  amount.  This  sum 
referred  to  our  trade  with  non- 
Euro])ean  as  well  as  with  Euro])ean 
countries.  It  was  swelled  half  a 
billion  dollars  by  the  inclusion  of  an 
item  with  relation  to  the  cost  of 
cancellation  of  European  war  contracts 
in  this  country  in  1919,  an  item  not 
included,  1  think,  in  any  previously 
j)ublishcd  estimate. 

The  Ft'bruary,  19'2:2,  Federal  Reserve 
liulletin  pointed  out  that  in  October, 
XtnemlK'r  and  December  our  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  was  a  little  less 
than  -$.'}()(),()()(),()()(),  from  which  gold  im- 
ports of  ^hi.^OOO.OOO  were  to  ])e  sub- 
tracted, leaving  the  net  addition  to  the 
unfunded  l)alance,  $17.5,()()(),()()0,  and 
conjecturing  that  the  invisible  items 
plus  foreign  financing  probably  more 
than  offset  that  amount.  The  un- 
funded l)alance,  on  Jamiary  1,  IQ'i'i, 
was  then-fore  given  as  $,S,4()(),()()(),()()(), 
loi)l)iiig  off  JSH,()0(),()00  from  the  Xo- 
vcml)er  estimate. 

Then'  have,  of  coiirse,  been  other 
contributions  on  this  subject.  Tlic 
./(iiiriKil  (if  Ciimiiirrcc  on  Monday, 
.\pril  "^H,  \Ui'i,  ])ublislR'd  a  number  of 
articles  by  leading  bankers  and  econ- 
omists, and  the  economic  magazines 
have  published  occasional  |)apcrs,  but, 
g<'n«-rally  s|)«-aking,  these  ha\e  added 
o>dy  an  item  or  two  to  the  studies 
ain'ady  refern-d  to.  or  ha\-e  e.\]>res.sed 
o])iiiions  without  bringing  iiiiich  that 
was  new  to  their  sup])ort. 

Vi*H  AND  Downs  of  E.\(  n.\\(;E 

It  is  iiofcwortliy  that  the  main 
sludi«'s  of  this  subject  eoiiieided  with 
periods  of  depression  or  of  recovery  in 
sterling  exchange.  Sterling  had  been 
pegged  <luring  tlu-  war  at  4.70,  and 
when  allowed  to  take  its  own  course 
after  Manh    IH.    1919,   began   to  fall 


until  in  February,  1920,  it  reached 
a  low  point  of  3.18.  It  recovered  to 
4.00,  then  fell  to  3.58  in  August  at  the 
time  when  the  first  study  of  unfunded 
balances  was  made  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin  in  September  of  that 
year,  followed  by  Dr.  Anderson's 
study  of  October.  In  the  spring  of 
1921  there  was  a  remarkable  recovery, 
with  cable  rates  at  or  a  little  above 
$4  for  more  than  a  week  in  the  latter 
part  of  May,  and  it  was  during  this 
period  of  recovery,  or  before  the  re- 
action from  it  had  proceeded  very  far, 
that  Professor  Williams  made  his 
elaborate  contribution  to  the  Harvard 
Review  of  Economic  Statistics.  It  was 
natural  at  that  time  to  find  reasons  for 
believing  the  unfunded  balance  much 
less  than  had  previously  been  esti- 
mated, and  Professor  Williams's  con- 
clusion that  so  pronounced  a  recovery 
could  not  have  occurred  with  so  great 
an  unfunded  balance  as  three  or  four 
billions  of  dollars  seems  justified.  By 
the  time  of  its  publication  in  June, 
however,  the  reaction  was  w'ell  under 
way,  and  before  the  end  of  July 
sterling  rates  were  as  low  as  in  Augu.st 
of  the  year  before,  below  3.(50  from 
July  19  to  August  G. 

When  the  Division  of  Analysis  and 
Research  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
made  its  sec(md  and  chief  investigation 
of  the  question  of  inifunded  debts  for 
the  November  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
iUcTe  had  been  considerable  recovery, 
but  the  study  was  published  or  was 
prei)ared,  just  before  the  notable  rise 
in  sterling,  in  French  francs  and  in 
lire  that  began  about  the  time  the 
Conference  on  the  Limitation  of 
Armaments  met  in  Washington.  By 
the  end  of  November,  British  ])ounds 
had  risen  to  al)out  $4,  and  l)y  Decem- 
l)er  31  to  4.21-4,  ^lud  by  March  to 
$4.40. 

Since  March  the  advance  has  pro- 
ceeded less  rai)idly,  but  has  been  well 
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sustained.  There  is  no  further  talk 
of  debasing  the  pound  and  British 
bankers  express  confidently  their  ex- 
pectation that  par  may  be  reached 
before  the  close  of  the  present  year,  or 
soon  after  the  end  of  the  year. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
items,  there  is  no  necessary  conflict 
between  the  figures  on  the  unfunded 
balance  as  given  in  the  November 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  and  carried 
forward  to  the  end  of  the  year 
and  other  studies  of  the  suljject,  for 
the  reason  that  the  Bulletin  has  not 
attempted  anything  further  than  an 
appraisal  of  known  facts  with  such 
invisible  items  as  had  long  been  esti- 
mated as  offsetting  the  balance  of 
trade,  such  as  tourists'  expenditures, 
relief  contributions,  emigrants'  re- 
mittances, etc.,  concerning  which 
enough  information  could  be  obtained 
upon  which  to  base  estimates.  As 
already  stated,  it  appears  that  the  gold 
imports,  the  known  investments  of 
Americans  in  foreign  securities,  and 
the  invisible  items  included  in  the 
Bulletin's  figures  have  somewhat  over- 
balanced the  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  for  several  months,  but  for 
more  than  a  year  imports  have  been 
slowly  increasing  while  exports  (in 
value  at  least)  have  been  decreasing, 
so  that  this  change  alone  is  not  enough 
to  account  for  the  very  pronounced 
and  well-sustained  rise  in  sterling  and 
in  the  principal  allied  currencies. 
The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that 
no  such  recovery  could  have  been 
made  if  there  were  still  an  unfunded 
balance  due  the  merchants  and  bankers 
of  this  country  as  great  as  three  billion 
dollars. 

That  there  was  such  a  balance  in  the 
summer  of  1920,  when  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  first  undertook  an 
investigation  of  the  subject,  I  have 
no  doubt.  Liquidation  had  scarcely 
begun  at  that  time,  and  Dr.  Anderson 


was  doulitless  also  right  in  attributing 
a  large  share  of  the  overextended 
condition  of  banks  in  the  financial 
centres  to  the  efforts  of  our  exporters 
to  carry  this  balance.  Whether  it 
could  have  been  cut  down  so  much  as 
Professor  Williams  estimated  })y  the 
beginning  of  the  year  19-21  seems  more 
than  doubtful,  but  that  liquidation 
and  invisible  offsets  had  by  that  time 
become  well  started  is  reasonably 
certain.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin 
has  suggested  that  speculative  pur- 
chases of  foreign  currencies  may  have 
l)een  a  large  item  and  has  also  sug- 
gested that  American  exporters  have 
doubtless  charged  off  considerable 
losses.  It  seems  pro])able  that  the 
major  depressions  of  exchange  mark 
periods  when  our  people  w^ere  seeking 
to  convert  foreign  balances  into  dollars 
and  that  exchange  recovered  when 
most  of  the  conversions  had  been  made 
and  losses  wiped  out.  Some  very 
large  American  exporters  are  known 
to  have  taken  considerable  losses  in 
this  way.  They  sold  in  terms  of 
foreign  currencies,  and  found  them, 
when  payments  became  due,  con- 
siderably depressed,  but,  when  re- 
covery was  delayed  beyond  their 
expectations,  they  finally  bought  dol- 
lars and  took  their  losses.  Very  large 
losses  are  also  known  to  hav^e  been 
charged  off  by  some  of  our  bankers. 

It  should  be  remembered  always 
that  even  if  the  balance  of  trade  were 
actually  against  us,  European  ex- 
changes would  not  be  at  their  old  gold 
pars.  The  principles  laid  doA\Ti  in  the 
well-known  Bullion  Report  of  1810 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  irredeem- 
able paper  currency  on  exchange  still 
govern.  With  the  English  budget  in 
balance  and  British  prices  about  as 
low  as  ours,  sterling  might  be  nearer 
the  old  par  than  it  is  now  if  there  were 
no  unfunded  balance  due  us,  but  it 
cannot    go    to    par    until    the   paper 
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currency  of  England  is  actually  and 
freely  exchangeable  for  gold. 

Restoration  of  the  Exchanges 

Predictions  as  to  the  future  course 
of  exchange  are  rather  hazardous, 
however.  As  already  mentioned,  there 
were  British  economists  and  bankers 
who  declared  no  longer  ago  than  last 
fall  that  the  ])0und  sterling  could  never 
recover,  or  that  its  recovery  could  not 
be  attained  without  a  ruinous  decrease 
of  prices,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
to  stabilize  it  at  about  3.65  or  3.70. 
There  has,  in  fact,  been  a  considerable 
decline  in  ])rices  in  Great  Britain  and 
that  decline  has  been  doubtless  a  lead- 
ing factor  in  the  recovery  of  sterling 
and  also  in  the  recovery  of  Britain's 
export  trade. 

No  longer  ago  than  April  1  the 
editor  of  the  Ecunomic  World,  whose 
articles  are  always  worth  reading  and 
usually  sound,  ])redicted  that  "no 
person  now  living  will  ever  see  the 
value  of  the  ])resent  French  franc  of 
actual  currency  normally  and  regu- 
larly equal  to  one-half  of  that  of  the 
gold  franc  established  by  law  as  the 
monetary  unit  of  France."  At  the 
time  that  was  published  the  French 
franc  was  quoted  at  about  9  cents  in 
our  currency.  It  had  been  as  low  as 
.5.79  ill  19^>1  but  had  recovered  to  8.13 
at  the  end  of  December.  Within  a 
bttle  more  than  two  weeks  after  Mr. 
Marsh  made  this  prediction,  French 
francs  sold  at  9.37^,  and  had  little 
more  than  a  (piarter  of  a  cent  to  go  to 
reach  lialf  ])ar.  They  have  since  fallen 
back,  but  I  s<'c  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  again  contimie  to  advance, 
if  France  makes  ])rogress  towards  bal- 
ancing her  budget.  They  are  not 
lower  now  than  our  Civil  War  green- 
backs were  nt  one  time,  and  com])lete 
restoration  does  not  ai)])ear  iin])ossible, 
though  it  may  take  a  considerable 
nuniln'r  of  vears. 


I  am  not  going  to  undertake  to 
estimate  just  how  great  an  unfunded 
balance  may  still  be  due  to  the  mer- 
chants, bankers  and  corporations  of 
America.  They  had  a  severe  lesson  in 
1920  and  have  since  then  preferred  a 
diminishing  business  for  which  pay- 
ment was  reasonably  sure  in  dollars. 
It  appears  also  clear  that  they  have 
for  many  months  been  collecting  or 
funding  in  some  way,  or  charging 
off,  debts  due  them.  I  believe  that 
investments  in  real  estate  in  Europe 
and  in  the  shares  of  European  enter- 
prises have  been  a  very  large  offsetting 
factor.  Professor  Williams  states  in  the 
IVIay  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Economics  that  foreign  investments 
in  Germany  since  the  Armistice  have 
been  estimated  at  nearly  $250,000,- 
000,  and  it  is  well  known  that  x\meri- 
cans  have  been  large  investors  not  only 
in  German  property,  but  in  Poland,  in 
Italy  and  in  the  states  which  formerly 
made  up  the  Austrian  empire.  This 
item  of  foreign  investment,  with  the 
wides])read  speculative  purchases  of 
foreign  currencies,  might  easily  have 
amounted  to  a  billion  dollars. 

Confidence  to  Precede  Credit 

The  debts  of  individuals  in  Europe 
to  individuals  and  corporations  in 
America,  at  any  rate,  cannot  at 
present,  I  believe,  be  so  large  as  to 
present  any  insupera})le  bar  either  to 
the  restoration  of  the  exchanges  that 
seem  within  reach  of  restoration  or  to 
the  stabilization  of  exchange  with 
countries  where  inflation  of  paper 
currencies  has  reached  a  point  beyond 
the  ])ossibility  of  restoration.  Fluctua- 
tion of  exchange,  due  to  inflation,  is 
annoying  and  introduces  a  very  \m- 
desirable  element  of  speculation  into 
foreign  trade.  An  irredeemable  paper 
currency  even  if  not  constantly  ex- 
l)anded  is  subject  to  changes  of  value 
from  political  and  other  causes  not 
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related  to  trade  balances  or  inter- 
national debts.  Our  Civil  War  green- 
backs went  up  or  dovrn  in  value  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  fortunes  of  the  Union 
armies,  and  later  with  relation  to 
policies  under  discussion  in  Congress. 
The  depreciation  of  some  European 
currencies  has  undoubtedly  been  in- 
creased by  the  instability  of  some 
governments  or  by  socialistic  policies. 
Confidence,  as  Secretary  Hughes  has 
well  said,  must  precede  credit.  Given 
good  government  and  balanced  budgets, 
something  could  doubtless  be  done  in 
the  direction  of  stabilizing  exchanges 
between  countries  having  an  irredeem- 
able paper  currency  and  countries  on  a 
gold  basis.  It  would  probably  be  in 
the  nature  of  recognition  for  fixed 
periods,  or  in  some  cases  permanently, 
of  new  pars  around  which  fluctuations 
could  be  controlled  within  something 
approaching  normal  limits. 


No  outside  or  international  attempts 
at  "stabilization,"  however,  could  per- 
form miracles  or  take  the  place  of 
the  necessary  internal  conditions  and 
efforts  in  each  country.  Stabilization 
of  exchanges  between  the  United  States 
and  the  neutral  countries,  whose  cur- 
rencies are  not  greatly  depreciated, 
such  as  Holland  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  seems  within  reach  on  the 
former  gold  par  bases,  and  foreign  trade 
would  doubtless  be  benefited  by  such 
control  of  fluctuation  as  might  be  in- 
stituted in  other  cases,  l)ut  so  long  as 
our  own  currency  is  sound  and  our 
prices  attractive  and  so  long  as  the 
pound  sterling  continues  to  maintain 
itself  at  a  point  so  near  par,  with 
francs  and  lire  showing  progress,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  the  continuance 
or  recovery  of  our  foreign  trade  are 
really  dependent  upon  any  such  stabil- 
izing measures. 


America  and  the  Debts  of  Europe 

By  John  F.  Sinclair 

President,  John  F.  Sinclair  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


IN  the  tragic  years  from  1914  to  1921 
inclusive,    four    great    changes    oc- 
cured  in  American  finance  as  follows: 

1.  American  exports  exceeded  im- 
ports by  more  than  twenty  billions  of 
dollars. 

2.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  gold  coin  of 
the  world  lodged  itself  in  America's 
strong  box. 

3.  America  changed  from  a  great 
debtor  to  the  greatest  of  creditor 
nations, 

4.  America  broke  her  century -old 
tradition  of  national  isolation,  sent  two 
millions  of  men  three  thousand  miles 
across  the  sea  and  spent  fifty  billions  of 
dollars  doing  it. 

Now,  in  addition  to  between  three 


and  four  billions  of  dollars  ownng  to 
corporations  and  indi\'iduals  in  Amer- 
ica, eighteen  countries  of  Europe  owe 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
the  stupendous  sum  of  more  than 
eleven  billions  of  dollars — eleven  thou- 
sand millions. 

The  countries  owing  and  the  amounts, 
as  of  April  1,  1922,  are  given  in  the 
table  on  page  86. 

These  amounts  are  so  large,  so  vast 
and  so  difficult  to  grasp  that  they  can- 
not possibly  mean  anything  concrete 
to  any  of  us  except  perhaps  by  way  of 
contrast  or  comparison. 

For  this  vast  sum,  a  high  school 
costing  one  million  dollars  could  be 
built  in  every  one  of  the  three  thou- 
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sand  counties  of  the  United  States, 
every  irrigation  project  in  America  now 
held  up  for  lack  of  funds  could  be  com- 
pleted, one  hundred  fifty  thousand 
homes,  costing  $3,000  each,  could  be 
built  and  paid  for — and  still  the  un- 
thinkable sum  of  two  billion  five 
hundred  millions  would  be  returned  to 
the   Treasury   of   the   United   States. 

This  sum  of  eleven  billions  of  dollars 
is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  debts 
of  all  Europe  in  1913.  It  is  more  than 
were  the  combined  national  debts  in 
1913  of  Belgium,  Germany,  Greece, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands, 
Roumania,  Serbia,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Switzerland  and  Turkey.  It  is  more 
than  were  the  combined  debts  of 
Russia,  France  and  Great  Britain  in 
the  same  year. 

This  European  debt  to  America 
would  more  than  equal  the  total  as- 
sessed valuation  in  1921  of  the  real 
estate  in  Connecticut,  Maine,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Mary- 
land, Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  and  there 
woiUd  still  be  $400,000,000  left  over 
for  good  measure. 

This  vast  sum  of  eleven  billions  is 
equal  to  $100  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  we  can  better  understand 
by  example  what  the  interest  at  five 
per  cent  alone  on  this  vast  sum  means. 

The  forty  largest  cities  in  America  in 
1921  had  a  school  attendance  of 
2,788,861  pupils.  The  total  cost  of 
these  schools,  including  salaries,  in- 
terest on  bonds,  operation  and  main- 
tenance, was  $161,270,884— or  in- 
terest charges  for  one-hundred  and 
twenty-two  days  on  the  amounts  these 
eighteen  nations  owe  us.  Again,  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  very 
rich  university  with  an  endowment  of 
nearly  thirty  millions.  Each  year  the 
interest  items  on  the  European  debt  to 
us  would   endow  twenty  more   state 


universities  with  equal  amounts.  The 
physical  plant  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  costs  $8,000,000.  For  the 
interest  for  one  year  on  this  vast  sum 
owing  to  us,  such  a  plant  and  equip- 
ment could  be  constructed  in  every  one 
of  our  forty-nine  states  and  in  addition 
a  hospital  could  l)e  built  in  every  one  of 
the  one-hundred  largest  cities  in  Amer- 
ica, costing  an  average  of  $1,000,000 
each,  and  still  fifty  millions  of  dollars 
could  be  turned  back  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

Such  figures,  then,  represent  the  Eu- 
ropean bookkeeping  debt  to  the  United 
States.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  thus  faced  with  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  economical  and  finan- 
cial j)roblems  ever  given  them  to  meet 
since  they  became  a  nation.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  these  debts? 

I  wish  to  discuss  this  question  of 
"America  and  the  debts  of  Europe," 
from  three  ])oints  of  view  as  follows: 

1.  From  the  standpoint  of  those 
who  demand  that  these  debts  be  paid 
to  America  dollar  for  dollar. 

2.  From  the  standpoint  of  those 
who  think  that  these  debts  should  be 
cancelled  entirely. 

3.  From  the  standpoint  of  those 
who  think  that  these  foreign  debts 
should  neither  be  paid  as  other  debts 
are  paid,  nor  cancelled  altogether. 

What  The  "Pay-Up"  Policy  Means 

There  are  many  Americans,  careful 
and  sincere,  who  insist  that  America 
be  paid,  dollar  for  dollar,  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  debts  now  owed 
by  these  eighteen  European  nations. 
These  people  insist  that  a  contract 
entered  into  by  a  nation  is  sacred; 
that  we  loaned  this  money  to  these 
nations  wdth  the  express  understanding 
that  it  was  to  be  repaid.  No  nation 
has  suggested  otherwise.  They  are 
debts  of  honor  and  there  must  be  no 
quibbling  as  to  the  basic  fact  of  the 
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obligations  themselves.  The  money 
was  raised  under  great  pressure  and  by 
tremendous  effort,  and  the  people  con- 
tributing to  the  American  Liberty 
Jx)Ar\  drives  were  told  that  the  money 
being  loaned  to  the  Allies  would  be 
paid  back  and  that  taxes,  therefore, 
would  not  be  raised  to  take  care  of  that 
part  loaned  to  the  Allies;  our  European 
debtors  would  take  care  of  their  obli- 
gations. These  facts  were  clearly 
understood  by  everj'one  and,  as  ISIr. 
Frank  Vanderlip  says,  these  debts, 
"were  unequivocal  obhgations  to 
repay." 

This  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  de- 
mand full  repayment  of  the  debts  of 
Europe  to  the  United  States.  Let  us 
therefore  analyze  the  position  of  those 
who  thus  believe  that  Europe  should 
pay  us  dollar  for  dollar. 

The  average  man  believes  that  if  the 
European  governments  pay  these 
debts  to  the  United  States,  the  burden 
(if  his  taxes  will  be  reduced.  The 
United  States  has  a  bonded  debt 
of  approximately  $25,000,000,000,  of 
which  about  $11,000,000,000,  as  stated 
above,  represents  loans  to  European 
governments.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  may  or  may  not  re- 
ceive interest  on  its  European  debts 
but  it  tnust  j)ay  interest  on  its  own 
obligations.  Tlicrcfore  is  it  not  true 
that,  if  the  Euroi)oaii  nations  pay  us 
what  is  due,  taxes  would  be  reduced  by 
the  total  aniount  of  the  payments? 
Can  we  not  figure  event  ually  on 
liepiidaling  eleven  billions  of  Liberty 
IJoiids  by  receiving  an  ecjual  amount 
from  our  European  debtors?  It  looks 
to  the  average  man  like  a  ver>'  simple 
(Hiestion  of  adding  and  sul)tracting 
figures.  It  would  at  first  seem  so,  but 
is  it  so  simple? 

If  one  nation  owes  to  another  nation 
$100,000,000.  tiie  debtor  nation  can 
lialanee  its  aceount  either  l)y  sending 
to  the  ereditor  nation  $100,000,000  in 


gold,  if  she  has  it,  or  by  sending  an 
equal  amount  of  goods  or  ser\aces  for 
which  the  debtor  nation  receives 
credit  on  the  national  books.  There 
are  no  other  ways  known  to  square 
amounts  and  keep  the  books  in  balance. 
If  we  insist  on  payment  we  may  then 
ask,  can  Europe  pay  us  in  gold? 

Impracticability  of  Payment 
IN  Gold 

In  the  figures  given  in  the  table  on 
page  86  the  total  gold  reserves  of  the 
eighteen  European  countries  o-wnng  us, 
amount  to  less  than  16  per  cent  of 
their  debts  to  us.  In  other  words,  if 
Europe  settled  her  debts  to  us  in  gold, 
she  could  pay  only  sixteen  cents  for 
every  dollar  o^vdng.  If  these  eighteen 
European  nations  could  secure  all  the 
gold  coined  in  the  entire  world,  outside 
of  what  is  now  within  the  United 
States,  they  could  pay  us  less  than 
fifty  cents  on  the  dollar,  on  these  debts. 
If  these  eighteen  European  nations 
secured  all  the  gold  coined  since 
Columbus  discovered  America  in  1492, 
and  not  now  held  within  the  United 
States,  they  could  not  pay  us  in  full. 

No,  the  shipment  of  more  gold  to 
America  to  pay  these  debts  is  neither 
practical  nor  workable.  We  need 
therefore  not  take  the  time  to  discuss 
the  effect  which  more  gold  import  into 
the  United  States  would  have  on  our 
decreasing  trade.  A  nation's  foreign 
obligations  nnist  be  met  in  lieu  of  gold 
by  either  goods  or  ser\nces.  The  AVar 
caused  Europe  to  lose  nearly  all  its 
"service"  charges,  such  invisible  serv- 
ice charges  as  tourist  credits,  freight 
credits,  foreign  bond  interest  credits 
and  remittance  from  abroad  credits. 
So  Europe  is  forced  to  make  up  her 
favorable  trade  balance  to  us  by  selling 
to  us  more  goods  than  we  sell  to  her. 

The  best  financial  students  of  this 
problem  agree  that  it  would  require  an 
excess    over    imports    between    these 
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European  debtors  and  the  United 
States  of  about  seven  hundred  million 
dollars  annually  to  meet  the  interest 
charges  alone  on  their  obligations  and 
if  we  may  assume  that  the  debt  which 
now  amounts  to  approximately  four- 
teen billion  dollars — including  total 
obligations  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment and  others  due  to  citizens  in  the 
United  States — is  to  be  paid  off  in  forty 
years,  another  three  hundred  million 
dollars  of  additional  imports  would  be 
required  for  the  sinking  fund  or  a  total 
of  one  billion  dollars.  In  other  words, 
the  United  States  would  be  required  in 
squaring  only  this  European  debt  sit- 
uation to  us  to  take  one  billion  dollars 
per  annum  in  European  imports  in 
excess  of  our  exports. 

Europe's  hope  of  establishing  eco- 
nomic equilibrium  is  to  secure  by  ex- 
cess of  exports  over  imports  surplus 
bills  of  exchange  on  the  United  States, 
which  can  be  used  in  squaring  her 
present  unfavorable  balance,  adding 
this  billion  annually  as  well,  for 
let  us  understand  that  this  extra 
amount  has  not  been  included  in  the 
trade  balance  calculations,  except,  per- 
haps, in  its  psychological  effect. 

Let  us  be  very  clear  about  this 
matter.  These  debts  were  created  in 
the  first  instance  by  America's  selling 
goods  to  Europe.  They  can  be  paid 
only  in  the  same  manner — by  our 
European  debtors'  selling  as  much  to 
us  as  we  have  sold  to  her.  In  other 
words,  national  accounts  must  be 
balanced  the  same  as  individual  ac- 
counts. If  we  compel  Europe  to  use 
her  export  of  goods  to  square  accounts 
on  obligations  now  owing  to  us,  we 
must  understand  that  she  cannot,  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  use  those  ex- 
ports over  again  in  buying  present  and 
future  goods  from  us.  We  cannot  eat 
Europe's  cake  and  have  it  too.  Look 
at  the  figures  showing  America's 
dwindling  trade  during  the  past  twelve 


months — a  drop  in  exports  from 
$8,080,000,000  to  $4,379,000,000.  Add 
to  that,  Europe's  small  present  pur- 
chasing power,  growing  smaller  every 
month,  owing  to  the  present  unfavor- 
able trade  balance,  and  one  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  situation  is  a  most 
critical  one.  Perhaps  we  too  can  force 
the  issue  as  the  Allies  have  in  the  case 
of  the  impossible  reparations,  but  the 
results  in  demoralized  exchanges 
throughout  all  Europe  will  be  similar 
to  that  which  occured  to  the  German 
mark  after  the  first  reparation  pay- 
ment was  made  in  gold  by  Germany, 
when  the  German  mark  dropped  in 
ninety  days  from  100  to  210  marks  for 
a  dollar. 

Menace  to  America's 
Export  Trade 

If  America  compels  Europe  to  settle 
for  these  past  debts  in  the  face  of  her 
present  difficult  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade  as  the  "pay-up"  advocates 
demand,  naturally  America's  export 
trade  will  dwindle  almost  to  zero. 
If  we  insist  on  payment,  it  will  not  be 
consistent  or  logical  to  set  aboat  erect- 
ing high  tariff  walls  to  protect  ourselves 
from  such  an  influx  of  goods,  for  it  will 
only  be  by  admitting  such  goods  that 
Europe  has  any  hope  of  repaying. 
We  must  admit  the  goods  and  accept 
the  consequences. 

The  decreased  purchasing  power  of 
Europe  from  1919  to  1921  inclusive 
has  a  very  vital  relationship  to  the 
present  agricultural  depression  in 
America.  For  instance,  in  1919  Europe 
purchased  332,000,000  pounds  of  beef 
from  the  United  States  but  only 
21,000,000  in  1921— about  one  fifteenth 
as  much.  Europe  purchased  1,238,- 
000,000  pounds  of  bacon  in  1919  but 
only  489,000,000  in  1921— about  one- 
third  as  much.  WTiat  happened? 
The  American  live  stock  industry 
became  demoralized  and  the  value  of 
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her  live  stock,  approximately  the  same 
number  of  heiul.  dropped  from  $8,800,- 
000.000  in  1919  to  $0,^200,000,000  in 
19'-21 — a  loss  to  tlie  live  stock  industry 
of  America  of  about  $75,000,000  for 
each  month  of  the  entire  thirty-six 
montlLs— a  total  loss  of  $^2,000,000,000 
to  the  live  stock  industry  in  America 
alone. 

Afiain,  Id  xis  take  the  case  of  the 
small-grain  farmer,  he  who  raises 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye  and  flax. 
Based  on  the  official  government 
figures  for  1921,  a  drop  of  one  cent  in 
the  i)rice  secured  for  our  foreign  small 
grain  surjjlus,  would  mean  a  loss  of 
$4,300,000  in  Europe  but  a  loss  in 
.\iiieri(a  of  $}.'2,.'j()9,000,  for  the  drop  of 
one  cent  abroad  drops  also  the  price 
paid  in  America.  Although  the  Ameri- 
can small-grain  farmer  sends  abroad 
only  abf)ut  one  tenth  of  his  total  crop, 
the  i)rice  of  grain  in  America  is  de- 
termined by  the  price  paid  in  the 
world  market .  A  ten  cent  drop  abroad 
ill  all  cereal  prices  in  19'22  by  reason  of 
file  further  dwindling  of  lMiro])ean  pur- 
chasing j)()\ver,  would  result  in  a  loss  of 
$42'>,000,000  t<.  the  American  snudl- 
grain  farmers. 

I  want  to  niiikc  tlii^  jioinl  e>])C(ially 
clciir.  I'ndcr  such  a  financial  sinking, 
neither  Europe  nor  America  is  being 
lielj)ed,  for,  while  to  America  the  loss 
is  heavy  aiul  im])ressive,  still  to 
Europe  the  loss,  based  on  .Vmerican 
prices,  is  even  metre  disastrous  for  her 
purehasitig  ])(>wer  is  contracting  faster 
than  tlie  American  values  are  dro])- 
|)ing.  We  are  not  discu-^sing  los.ses 
in  Europe  at  this  point  other  than 
financial  l(»sses.  Tho.sc  losses  now 
taking  place  by  reason  of  the  lower 
standards  of  living,  starvation,  suffer- 
ings, diseases  and  famine  are  not  cal- 
culated. Erom  these  .\nierica  has 
ni)t  seriously  suffered  l)Ut,  financially 
speaking,  it  is  a  situation  where  both 
creditor  and  debtor  nation  .suffer  from 


the  same  malady  but  not  to  the  same 
degree. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the 
losses  to  American  live  stock  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  have  been 
more  than  two  and  one-half  billions  of 
dollars  and  we  have  shown  that  the 
drop  of  ten  cents  in  Europe  in  the 
price  of  small-grain  surplus  would 
mean  nearly  a  half  billion  dollars  a 
year  to  American  small-grain  farmers. 
The  inference  is  therefore  clear  that, 
if  a  policy  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  results  in  further  decreasing  the 
purchasing  power  of  Europe  in  such  a 
way  that  our  national  income  shrinks 
more  than  the  amount  of  interest 
received  by  us,  say,  seven  hundred 
million  dollars  a  year,  the  nation  as  a 
whole  would  lose  more  than  it  gained 
by  undertaking  such  a  policy.  What 
advantage  is  gained  if  taxes  are  cut 
seven  himdred  million  dollars  and  the 
national  income  paying  such  taxes  is 
reduced  by  more  than  seven  hundred 
millions. 

In  other  words,  if  the  present 
American  depression,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  widespread  unemployment 
and  enormous  goods-value  losses  has 
been  caused  in  a  great  measure  by 
these  two  factors  of  Euro])e'.s  fast 
decreasing  purchasing  power  and,  from 
Europe's  standpoint,  America's  fast 
increasing  prices,  how  much  more 
serious  would  the  problem  be  in  in- 
creasing still  further  goods-value  losses 
by  adding  this  further  mountain  of 
debt  of  from  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  millicm  a  year,  to  be  paid,  as 
we  have  already  shown,  in  the  only 
way  Europe  can  pay — by  goods? 

It  is  not  contended  that  certain 
classes  would  not  l)e  benefited  by  this 
"pay-up"  ])olicy.  People  on  salaries 
and  fixed  incomes,  who  have  steady 
work  and  who  are  little  affected  by 
financial  depressions,  would  probably 
have  tax   relief   by   the   payment   of 
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European  debts .  But  to  manufacturers , 
farmers,  and  business  and  working 
men,  increased  unemployment  and 
goods-value  losses  would  be  enormous. 
These  great  classes  of  our  population, 
by  far  the  largest  percentage,  would 
have  their  taxes  reduced,  but  their  in- 
comes would  be  immeasurably  more 
reduced. 

We  are  therefore  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  to  insist  on  payment  of 
these  debts  owed  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  by  these  eighteen  European 
countries  would  be  a  financial  mistake 
and  a  strategic  calamity.  To  force 
these  European  countries  to  pay  dollar 
for  dollar  what  they  owe  to  us,  would, 
in  my  opinion,  not  only  accelerate  the 
present  tendencies  towards  economic 
disintegration  in  Europe  but  would 
likewise  be  the  cause  of  a  vast  injury 
to  America  and  her  people. 

The  Problem  of  Cancellation 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  point  of  view 
of  those  of  us  who  favor  the  cancel- 
lation of  all  of  our  European  debts  at 
one  grand  stroke.  If  these  debts,  for 
reasons  stated  above,  should  not  be 
collected  even  if  our  European  debtors 
were  wilhng  and  able  to  pay,  why 
should  they  not  be  cancelled  altogether. 
This  is  our  next  problem. 

The  internal  debts  of  Europe,  ac- 
cording to  the  figures  compiled  by  the 
International  Finance  Conference  held 
in  Brussels  in  June,  1920,  increased 
from  17  to  157  bilhons  of  dollars,  an 
increase  of  nearly  nine  hundred  per 
cent.  The  external  debts,  that  is 
those  owing  to  one  nation  by  another, 
increased  from  practically  nothing  to 
more  than  25  billions. 

From  the  standpoint  of  intex'national 
affairs  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween internal  and  external  debts. 
A  government  within  its  own  borders 
is  master  and  supreme.  The  internal 
debts  may  reach  unthinkable  sums  in 


the  aggregate  but,  so  long  as  the 
government  has  power  to  issue  more 
paper  money  from  a  printing  press,  it 
can,  withoul  api)aront  embarrassment, 
continue  to  pay  interest  and  pay  off 
or  refund  principal  obligations.  Econ- 
omists and  international  financiers 
have  given,  in  my  opinion,  all  too  little 
study  to  this  subject  of  internal  debts, 
especially  as  to  their  effect  on  un- 
balanced budgets  which  result  in  de- 
moralized and  disorganized  trade.  In- 
flation, the  printing  of  imlimited  paper 
money  to  meet  expenses  not  met  out  of 
taxation,  is  a  malignant  growth, 
dangerous,  treacherous  and  fatal  to  any 
society  or  any  government  using  it. 
It  destroys  the  lives,  the  liberties  and 
the  property  of  peoples  and  it  always 
works  the  same  way.  Its  law  is  immuta- 
ble. It  is  Europe's  most  terrible  scourge 
today.  Listen  to  what  Professor 
Cassel  of  Sweden  has  to  say  on  this 
subject : 

What  a  prolonged  inflation  means, 
should  at  this  moment  be  clear  to  every- 
body. It  means  a  progressive  falling  to 
pieces  of  all  organized  economic  life  and  of 
the  moral  forces  which  are  its  foundation — 
actual  starvation  for  large  classes  of  the 
population,  growing  social  unrest  and 
ultimately  the  complete  catastrophe  when 
the  food  producers  altogether  refuse  to  take 
the  depreciated  money  paper  in  exchange 
for  their  products.  If  anybody  still  believes 
this  forecast  to  be  the  exaggeration  of  a 
pessimist,  he  has  only  to  lay  before  himself 
the  map  of  Europe :  all  the  successive  stages 
of  the  inflation  are  there  represented  si- 
multaneously; England,  Italy,  Germany, 
Austria  and  Russia,  showing  some  typical 
milestones  on  the  downward  road  to  the 
ultimate  catastrophe.  No  country  that  is 
gliding  on  this  slope  can  feel  itself  safe 
from  unexpected  consequences,  nor  can 
Europe  as  a  whole  regain  security  and 
strength  as  long  as  any  important  part  of  it 
is  involved  in  this  most  pernicious  process. 

These  words,  quoted  from  one  of 
Europe's   great  students,  are   full   of 
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warning  and  wisdom  to  every  nation 
in  Europe.  A  capital  \e\y  on  the 
property  of  all  citizens  to  square  the 
national  accounts  is  a  vastly  %\'iser 
poHcy.  Paying  interest  on  internal 
debts  of  over  157  billions  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum — or 
$050,000,000  a  month— by  using  the 
printing  press  and  increasing  inflation 
still  more,  has  become  not  merely  a 
local  internal  national  problem  but  an 
international  one  and  as  such  should  be 
studied. 

But  in  our  study  we  are  particularly 
concerned  ^\'ith  external  debts,  for 
Europe's  debts  to  us  are  all  of  that 
character.  Internal  debts  can  be  paid 
for  by  printing  press  methods  but  not 
so  external  debts.  Such  debts,  as 
stated  before,  can  only  be  paid  by  the 
debtor  country  with  gold,  which 
Europe  lacks,  or  by  an  enormous  ex- 
cess of  exports  over  imports. 

Cl.\ims  for  Cancellation 

Tliose  Americans  who  cliampion  the 
cancellation  of  European  debts  to  us, 
do  so  because,  in  tlie  first  place,  they 
maintain  the  Allies  were  engaged  in  a 
war  in  which  from  the  beginning 
America  had  a  common  interest.  It 
Wits  \'itally  important  that  the  war  be 
won.  The  European  countries  were 
borrowing  money  in  this  coimtrj'  to 
punhasc  large  war  su])plies  here  and 
liad  been  doing  so  long  l)efore  we 
entered  the  War.  Billions  of  dollars 
worlJi  of  goods  were  sold  to  them. 
We  had  made  large  j)rofits  and  had 
sustained,  after  we  entered  the  War, 
no  great  relative  human  loss  or  mate- 
rial injurv'.  America  had  come  out  of 
the  War  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
fmaTicial  Tialion  on  eartli,  wliiie  Kur<)j)e 
had  emerged  rrippled,  disorganized, 
discouraged,  almost  bankrupt.  Why 
then  should  bankrupt  Europe  be  com- 
I)elled  to  pay  rich  America  for  ob- 
ligations  incurred   in   defending  from 


attack    ci\alization     itself,     including 
American  cixalization? 

A  canvass  of  financial  leaders  in 
Europe  in  the  fall  of  1921  points  to  the  ■ 
unanimous  conclusion  that  general  I 
financial  recovery  is  impossible  in 
Europe  unless  means  are  found  to  ad- 
just first  the  problem  of  indemnity 
payments  by  Germany,  which  are  in 
the  nature  of  external  debts  owing  to 
governments  or  people  outside  of 
Germany  and  second,  that  of  inter- 
allied debts — the  external  ones.  These 
two  problems  are  very  closely  related; 
one  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  other. 
It  is  difficult  to  discuss  one  \N-ithout  dis- 
cussing the  other.  Certainly  one  prob- 
lem cannot  be  solved  without  sohdng 
the  other. 

A  recent  communication  to  the 
writer  from  Peter  Grossmann,  Director 
General  of  the  German  Labor  Unions, 
shows  that  the  present  reparations  are 
sapping  the  \atality  of  the  average 
German  working  man  and  that  living 
conditions  amongst  the  working  men 
are  getting  worse  and  worse.  Noth- 
ing but  financial  and  social  collapse 
seems  possible.  Mr.  Grossmann  de- 
clares that  two  years  ago  a  working 
man  could  purchase  a  pair  of  shoes 
with  the  wages  he  received  for  one  days 
work;  now  it  takes  the  same  man  the 
equivalent  of  four  days  work  to  pur- 
chase a  pair  of  shoes. 

Outside  of  France,  Europe  sees 
clearly  that  the  present  indemnity  ar- 
rangements are  impossible  of  fulfill- 
ment but  so  far  no  efforts  to  change 
them  materially  have  been  successful, 
because  the  Allies  think  they  would 
find  themselves  facing  "a  burden  of 
external  indebtedness  as  intolerable  to 
them  as  are  the  existing  terms  of  rep- 
arations to  Germany."  The  Allies 
seem  unwilling  to  ease  the  German 
burden  until  they  are  relieved  of  the 
weight  of  the  external  debts  which  in 
turn   is   paralyzing   their   spirits   and 
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crushing  their  ambitions.     And  so  the 
world  drifts  on. 

Everybody  now  knows  that  both  the 
indemnity  and  external  debts  can  be 
paid  only  in  goods.  Such  goods  ex- 
ported by  one  nation  come  into  com- 
petition with  those  of  other  nations 
somewhere.  To  export  goods  of  an 
amount  large  enough  in  volume  or 
value  to  square  either  of  these  two 
tremendous  obligations,  we  have  al- 
ready seen  may  mean,  and  in  most 
cases  does  mean,  larger  losses  to  the 
nations  receiving  them  than  to  the 
nations  making  the  payments. 

Some  Effects  of  Cancellation 

Why  not,  then,  cancel  all  European 
war  debts,  wash  our  hands  of  Europe 
and  European  troubles  and  come  home 
to  America  where  we  belong. 

Professor  Moulton  in  his  recent 
book^  declares  as  a  result  of  his  studies 
that  "we  may  as  well  forget  about 
stabilizing  the  exchanges  unless  repara- 
tions and  allied  debts  are  cancelled. 
From  the  standpoint  of  good  business," 
he  continues,  "United  States  should 
cancel  European  debts  for  we  will 
merely  be  compelling  European  na- 
tions to  resort  to  farther  domestic  in- 
flation and  thus  still  further  disrupt 
European  currencies  and  exchanges 
even  as  German  currency  and  exchange 
has  succumbed  under  the  recent 
pressure  of  the  Allies  for  reparation 
payments." 

Professor  Moulton  thus  states  con- 
cisely and  well  what  will  happen  if  we 
really  force  collection.  Are  there  not, 
however,  other  serious  factors  in  the 
situation?  Let  us  understand  clearly 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  American 
financial  history,  Europe  instead  of 
receiving  from  two-hundred  to  three 
hundred  millions  a  year  interest  on  her 
investments  in  the  United  States  now 
finds  that  she  owes  to  America  in  in- 

^  America  and  the  Balance  Sheet  of  Europe. 


terest  items  more  than  seven  hundred 
millions  annually.  Its  a  new  role  for 
America — that  of  a  creditor  nation. 
It  is  a  responsibility  she  should  take 
seriously.  To  cancel  these,  our  first 
European  obligations,  might  act,  and 
probably  would  act,  as  a  boomerang  to 
further  investments  by  Americans  in 
Europe  for  many  years.  Such  a  sit- 
uation could  be  very  easily  created  for 
if  Europe  was  to  cast  aside  these  debts, 
or  if  the  United  States  government 
should  cancel  them,  why  should  the 
American  government  or  American 
capital  expect  better  treatment  in 
future  dealings  with  Europe.  No, 
Europe  needs  America  to  keep  her 
credit.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  adopt 
any  policy  which  might  ])reclude  fur- 
ther financial  help  to  Europe  on  the 
part  of  either  the  American  govern- 
ment or  its  citizens. 

Constructive  Suggestions 

There  have  been,  during  the  past 
three  years,  other  possible  solutions  of 
this  problem  suggested,  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  either  the  "pay-up" 
policy  or  that  of  total  unconditional 
cancellation. 

Many  generous-minded  people  be- 
lieve that  the  United  States  should 
use  the  great  debt  owing  us  as  a  lever 
to  exact  from  Europe  a  definite  pro- 
gram of  action  which  these  people 
think  the  governments  of  Europe 
shoidd  adopt.  These  people  would 
cancel  the  debt  conditionally,  in  re- 
turn for  a  guaranty  that  from  now  on 
these  peoples  and  governments  of 
Europe  will  agree  to  behave  as  civilized 
nations  should.  For  instance,  the 
first  condition  would  probably  be  di- 
rected towards  a  reduction  of  excessive 
armaments  and  a  readjustment  of 
reparations.  Has  not  Belgium  in- 
creased her  armament  expenses  from 
$13,110,000  in  1912  to  $107,823,000  in 
1921,  an  increase  of  more  than  800  per 
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cent;-  has  not  France  increased  her 
arinarniMit  e\|KMise  fn.ni  $^.')!),:U9.000 
in  101^  to  ^l.:U<).ll(».0(M(  ill  \[)H).  an 
increa-se  of  nearly  OIK)  fx-r  cent ;  lias  not 
Great  Britain  inireaseii  fr(»ni  $:i.Jl,(l44.- 
IMW  in  15)H  to  $l,Wl.:n 8.000  in 
\'Ji\.  an  inrreas*'  of  nearly  .'UO  imt 
.flit? 

Why  shouM  we  cancel  just  ohli- 
gatioiui  to  these  nations,  while  such 
wild,  pxtravajjant  fear-insurance  is 
U-inj:  rai^'d  from  the  toil  and  sweat  of 
the  MilTeriut:  millions  and  spent  to 
iMjIster  up  ami  make  re>TK'ctal>le  that 
navajTi*.  siiul-«lest roving  creature  railed 
War.  which  dehauches  morals  and 
l»ankruptM-i\  ili7.ations? 

On  this  jM)iiit  Profrssnr  Moultoii 
says 

I'luliil  >lali-.s  is  til  a  |«.>ili.iii  to  cxiTt 
jrrrat  ifirtiu'iuv  iiihui  KiirojK'  for  the  ac- 
Miil  of  mils  «i«>sirfil.  There 
no  iuifs.sity  for  exi-rtiiij;  pressure 
for  the  piiqMiM-  of  saving  Kiiro|M'  from 
(Jr»tnietioti.  Kill  H4t  |Miw<-rfiii  is  the  ^rip  of 
Kuni|M-  (Ml  tnuhtioiLs.  and  so  latvrated  are 
tbr  wtHiiiiU  of  wur,  there  is  little  ho|K*  that 
Kurojir  Hill  without  home  iiieusure  of  uut- 
fcitlr  i-itiiipiilftioii,  adopt  a  eo«>|Mrative  pro- 
ftmiii  of  n'<-i>iistriietioii. 

TliiH  Htateinent  merely  shows  th.it 
|>ntple  are  still  in  the  twili^'ht  /one 
•Mimewhere  iM-twifii  liarharism  and 
ei\  ili/jition.  Tln-y  li\c  on  amhitions, 
fenrn.  hates,  jeahnisies  and  revenp*. 
(Hhen»iM\  why  is  France  today 
fiup|M»rtin^'  with  men  and  money 
thf  'I'lirkish  army  whih'  Kiij^'hmd 
'le    (Jreek  armv  in  tin*  sam«' 


III*    ■'  I.KVKK'   I'ol.K  y 

America  \\an  l>««cn  uracil  l»y  niany. 
Inilh  here  and  ahroad.  to  us*'  this 
"Irvrr"  methiNl  for  th«'  ac<-om])lish- 
ment     of     deniralde    ends.     On     first 
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thought  the  "lever"  policy  appears 
desirable,  but  it  would  embroil  us  in 
European  politics  as  well  as  in  their 
finances,  for  these  things  are  very 
closely  allied  in  Europe — much  ro.ore 
.so  tlian  in  America.  For  instance, 
should  we  back  the  French,  who  have 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Turkish 
nationalist  government  under  M. 
Kemcl  Pasha,  or  the  British,  who  de- 
sire Greek  sui)reniacy  in  the  Levant? 
Should  wc  cooi)erate  with  France  and 
Serbia  in  sup])orting  the  Pan-Slav 
movement  in  the  Balkans,  or  Great 
Britain  and  All)ania,  who  fear  and 
oppose  such  a  movement?  Should  we 
support  the  French  in  backing  the 
Lonchcur-Rathenau  agreement,  or  the 
liritish,  who  fear  it?  Should  we  favor 
CJreat  Britain  in  granting  a  morato- 
rium of  several  years  to  Germany,  or 
France  who  oj^poses  it?  Shoidd  we 
sui)])ort  France  in  her  .stand  against  the 
German-Russian  treaty,  or  Britain 
who  is  inclined  to  supiwrt  it? 

To  a])i)reciate  this  Anglo-French 
rivalry,  we  nni.st  understand  this: 
It  is  a  fundamental  difference  of 
economic  situation  which  is  at  the 
))ottom  of  numy  of  the  difficulties. 
If  the  differences  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  in  Euro])caii  ])olicies  grow  out  of 
the  economic  situation  of  each  country, 
wouM  not  the  American  policy  be 
likewise  affected  by  our  economic 
situati<»n?  For  let  us  not  forget  that 
we  in  America  are  by  no  means  unani- 
mous in  our  vic%\'])oints  on  foreign 
affairs.  In  fact,  there  as  many  view^- 
points  in  America  as  there  are  in  con- 
fused Euroi)e  today. 

.\re  we  ready  and  ])repared  to  tell 
l%uro])e  what  she  should  do  and  w^hat 
she  should  not  do?  Have  we  reached 
a  stage  where  it  would  be  wdse  to  do  it? 
('ould  we  guide  our  ])eace  ship  through 
the  rocky  w.itcrs  of  European  finance 
and  di])lomacv  without  disaster? 

Why  could   not   France  tell  us,  in 
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reply  to  our  suggestion  that  she  re- 
duce her  army  of  800,000,  she  would  do 
so  if  we  wovdd  protect  and  guarantee 
her  against  foreign  invasion?  Should 
we  grant  her  such  a  request  in  return 
for  an  armament  reduction  or  should 
we  not? 

Again,  let  us  take  the  matter  of  rep- 
arations. That  problem  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  and  most  urgent  menac- 
ing the  European  social  order.  If  the 
European  countries  proposed  to  reduce 
the  German  reparations  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  allied  debt  to  the  United 
States,  what  would  be  our  answer? 
Such  a  policy  has  been  suggested  on 
numerous  occasions  in  England  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  But,  after  all,  will 
not  these  European  countries  be  forced 
to  assume  a  more  reasonable  and  a 
wiser  attitude?  Why  should  we  be 
asked  to  pay  a  premium  to  Europe  in 
the  way  of  cancelling  past  debts,  in 
order  to  force  her  to  adopt  a  policy 
which  it  is  to  her  best  interest  to  arrange 
immediately. 

If  we  put  Europe  back  into  school, 
politically  or  economically  speaking, 
and  force  her  to  do  what  America,  as 
an  inexperienced  schoolteacher,  de- 
sires, I  believe  we  will  find  the  compli- 
cations many  and  the  task  fruitless  and 
hopeless — likely  to  result  in  discord 
and  disaster. 

Another  "lever"  suggestion  is  urged 
by  some  who  would  cancel  the  debts 
in  return  for  certain  territories  and 
special  trade  privileges.  We  have  al- 
ready taken  our  stand  on  war  gains, 
territorial  or  otherwise.  We  want  no 
special  concessions  or  special  spheres 
of  influence  to  develop  in  return  for  our 
cancelling  our  obligations,  for  it  can  be 
truthfully  said  that  America's  one  big 
contribution  to  world  affairs  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  open  door  and  equal 
rights  for  all,  as  against  the  foreign 
policy  of  special  privilege,  favorable  to 
a  nation's    own    citizens — a    doctrine 


filled  with  bitterness  and  strife  and  war 
for  any  nati(m  that  adopts  it . 

Dangers  of  Conditional 
Cancellini; 

Can  we  not  say  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction  that  the  policy 
of  the  conditional  cancelling  of  debts  is 
one  which  is  filled  with  dangers  grow- 
ing out  of  rivalries  and  bilterness  of 
clashing  nationalities  and  ambitions. 
Furthermore,  it  is  a  two-edged  sword. 
Only  recently  the  London  (hit tool: 
brought  forward  another  "lever" 
pohcy — in  this  case  the  lever  would  i>e 
used  against  the  United  -States.  We 
quote  from  this  excellent  publication: 

Germany  shall  be  asked  to  ul).s<)rl)  the 
whole  body  of  the  inter-allied  debt.  Tliis 
amounts  to  sixty-five  billion  gold  marks. 
Germany  will,  however,  only  be  called 
upon  to  pay  these  sums  if  and  when  any 
Ally  calls  upon  any  other  to  discharge  its 
indelitedness.  It  is  further  suggested  that 
this  country  and  France  agree  not  to  call 
upon  any  other  allied  government  to  pay, 
except  in  so  far  as  America  calls  upon  them 
for  debt,  or  in  so  far  as  they  themselves  fail 
to  recover  from  Germany  other  sums  due. 
This  means,  in  effect,  that  the  European 
inter-allied  delit  is  wiped  out,  and  the  total 
amount  credited  to  Germany,  provided 
Germany  meets  her  reduced  obligations,  and 
provided  also  that  America  does  nt)t  insist 
upon  collecting  the  twelve  and  one-half 
billion  dollars  (fifty  billion  gold  marks) 
owed  her  by  Europe. 

Since  the  details  of  the  Treasury  plan 
reached  New  York,  we  have  received  pri- 
vate cable  advices  from  high  financial 
quarters  there,  expressing  their  cautious 
and  confidential  endorsement.  As  regards 
America,  the  scheme  is  a  psychological 
masterpiece.  There  is  no  question  of  re- 
pudiation, nothing  to  which  American 
politicians  seardiing  for  votes  can  take 
exception:  the  liabilities  of  each  nation  in 
Europe  to  America  remain  as  they  are; 
but  upon  America  now  will  rest  tlie  onus  of 
disturbing  world  trade,  and  her  own,  and 
retarding  the  recovery  of  other  nations  and 
of  herself,  if  she  chooses  to  demand  her 
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pound  of  flesh.  Her  f>eople  are  too  unin- 
formed to  understand  tluit  it  is  in  their 
interest  to  cancel  the  debts;  her  bunkers 
and  "liig  business"  magnates  have  now  been 
ctinverted.  Tliey  bid  us  have  patience  for 
a  few  years,  until  the  pohtic-al  and  economic 
e<hicat ion  of  tlie ' '  backwoods' '  has  proceeded 
further. 

Are  we  prepared  to  accept  the  fruits 
of  such  a  policy,  so  subject  as  you 
.see  to  clianging  inter])retation?  The 
"lever"  policy  at  first  tlum^dit  seemed 
rcasonahle,  hut  would  the  American 
jK'ople  cure  to  a><sume  such  a  position 
in  tlie  affairs  of  Europe? 

.\merica  today  stands  in  the  van- 
piard  of  civilizatioTi,  tlie  richest,  most 
^'eiierous,  most  powerful,  most  in- 
iliL><tri(>us,  most  productive  of  na- 
tions. This  one  hundred  and  ten 
millions  of  highly  organized,  widely 
educated  j)e<)ple,  blessed  by  nature  in 
a  thousand  ways,  possessing  one-third 
of  all  the  world's  wealth,  with  an  in- 
come larger  than  that  of  the  peoples  of 
all  Euroi)e  combined,  h;vs  world-obli- 
gations and  duties  a.s  well  as  world- 
rights  and  j)rivileges. 

We  have  reached  a  position  now  in 
this  discussion  where  we  can  say  that 
for  America  to  insist  on  the  European 
di'bfs'bciiig  i)aid  would  be  a  grave  eco- 
nomic mistake;  to  cancel  the  debts  al- 
together unconditionally,  while  a  far 
su|)eri()r  j>olicy,  would  very  likely  act  as 
n  serious  obstacle  against  f\irther  in- 
vestments by  America  in  Eur()j)e  for 
years  to  conn*.  We  have  seen,  more- 
over, the  complications  likely  to  ari.se 
if  we  cancel  these  EurojM'an  war  debts 
conditionally  using  them  iis  "levers" 
to  gain  certain  ends  desired  by  ;ill 
forwiird -looking  p«'opIc. 

A.H  we  stmly  more  dt'cply  along  this 
question,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  could 
safely  champit  m  any  plan  which  ( 1 )  safe- 
guards national  pnunises;  Ci)  which 
<l(M-s  not  w«'akcn  international  relation- 
.««hips  by  n-piuliatioii  or  cancellation. 


Proposal  for  American 
Debt  Commission 

Probably  one  of  the  most  feasible 
plans  so  far  suggested,  which  in  a 
fairly  satisfactory  way  meets  the  ob- 
jections raised  to  the  other  methods  of 
settling  these  debts,  is  that  advocated 
by  many  distinguished  Americans  in- 
cluding Mr.  Frank  Vanderlip.  Out  of 
his  broad  experience  and  observation, 
Mr.  Vanderlip  ha^s  come  to  believe 
that  the  debts  should  be  paid  a;t  the 
opportune  time,  but  that  all  payments, 
both  interest  and  principal,  should  be 
given  over  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
European  economic  organization.  He 
would  have  the  money  so  paid  left  in 
Europe  instead  of  being  brought  to 
America  to  help  swell  our  present  trade 
balance  still  more,  thereby  throwing 
our  economic  organization  still  further 
out  of  joint.  He  would  have  this  fund 
handled  through  an  American  com- 
mission, who  would  be  prepared,  after 
a  careful  and  thorough  study  and  sur- 
vey covering  all  the  economic,  social 
and  financial  possibilities  of  Europe, 
to  cooperate  in  an  intelligent  and  help- 
ful way  in  the  rebuilding  of  this  war- 
torn  and  soul-weary  civilization. 

Mr.  Vanderlip  says : 

I  would  like  to  see  every  dollar  that  can 
ever  be  paid  to  us  by  our  debtors  for  years 
to  come  devoted  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
European  civilization.  It  is  only  through 
the  reliabilitation  of  European  civilization 
tluit  these  debts  can  ever  conceivably  be 
paid.  It  is  only  thro\igh  the  rehabilitation 
of  European  civilization  that  America  can 
ever  conceivably  realize  in  full  measure  her 
d<stiny  or  can  expect  a  full  measure  of 
pr()S|)erityft.r  her  people.^    ******* 

The  indirect  returns  (of  the  expenditure) 
would  be  enormous.  There  could  be 
written  a  financial  prospectus  of  what 
might  be  accomi)lislied  by  the  wise  spend- 
ing of  five  hundred   millions  of   dollars   a 
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year  which  would  be  the  most  fascinating 
financial  document  that  was  ever  prepared/ 

Such  a  commission  as  suggested 
would  necessarily  have  very  wide 
powers,  and  be  composed  of  the  ablest, 
wisest  and  most  sympathetic  of  ex- 
ecutives, men  of  vision  and  men  of 
action.  The  biggest  men  in  America 
should  be  selected,  for  they  would  very 
shortly  become  members  of  the  most 
important  commission  ever  organized 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  sick  civihzation. 
The  survey  of  this  commission  would  be 
complete,  fundamental  and  exh.iustive, 
covering  such  subjects  as  health,  sani- 
tation, transportation,  food  production, 
hydro-electric  development,  education. 
As  an  example,  if  Austria  needed  hydro- 
electric development  to  take  the  place 
of  the  coal  she  lost,  then  in  the  in- 
terests of  good  business  recovery  for 
Austria  tlxe  commission  might  spend 
fifty  or  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  mil- 
lion there,  taking  a  lien  on  the  property 
improved,  and  in  addition  a  general 
obligation  of  the  Austrian  government 
until  the  loan  was  repaid. 

This  fund,  under  the  direction  of  the 
commission,  would  be  small  at  first, 
for  probably  few  of  the  eighteen  na- 
tions owing  us  could  pay  even  inter- 
est, but  as  time  went  on  the  money 
would  develop  the  nature  of  a  great 
revolving  fund,  aiding  the  weak  spots 
here  and  there  and  transforming  de- 
spair into  hope.  This  revolving  fund 
would  be  loaned,  for  specific  projects, 
only  after  a  survey  had  proved  them 
economically  sound,  wise  and  helpful. 
As  each  object  was  accomplished  the 
money  loaned  could  be  returned  and 
reloaned  over  and  over  again  for  other 
objects  just  as  worthy. 

To  those  who  favor  a  cancellation  of 
the  allied  debts  because  Europe  is 
nearly  bankrupt,  a  question  will  nat- 
urally suggest  itself  here.     It  is  this: 

*  What  Next  in  Europe  ?  p.  285. 


"If  our  Euroi)ean  debtors  cannot  now- 
pay  us  directly,  how  will  they  be  able 
to  do  it  indirectly!"'"  There  is  a  very 
clear-cut  economic  distinction  between 
a  payment  made  directly  to  us  in 
American  dollars  by  these  debtor 
nations  and  a  ])aynicnt  made  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  left  in  Knrojx'  for  her  re- 
habilitation. As  we  have  already 
seen,  if  Europe  pays  us  seven  hundred 
millions  a  year  interest  on  past  ol)li- 
gations,  it  only  adds  just  that  nuich 
burden  to  her  already  overburdened 
and  lop-sided  l)alance  sheet,  and  its 
weight  tends  further  to  increase  our 
money  value  and  prices  to  our  debtors 
and  thus  decrease  our  exports. 

But  to  suggest  payment  witliin 
Europe  itself  is  a  vastly  different 
matter.  We  could  be  given  credits 
in  these  several  countries,  which  the 
American  commission  could  use  for 
expenditures  for  lal)or,  machinery  or 
other  necessary  materials.  All  efforts 
to  aid  would  have  just  one  ol)ject  in 
view — European  recovery  economically 
and  financially. 

In  the  great  ]Mississi]jpi  \'ailcy. 
from  which  I  come,  the  most  depressed 
class  in  that  section  now  is  the  agrarian 
class — the  farmers.  Since  they  are 
overloaded  with  del)t  and  not  making 
expenses,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter 
to  foreclose  on  their  lands  and  compel 
them  to  seek  newhomeselsewhere.  But 
the  wise  creditor  is  cooperating  with 
the  farmer,  his  debtor,  and  carrying 
him  over  in  order  that  the  del)tor  may 
repay  when  good  prices  and  good  cro])s 
return.  Our  problem  is  not  hel])ed — 
in  fact,  it  is  greatly  aggravated — by 
demanding  and  forcing  ])ayment  of 
interest.  Instead,  in  thousands  of 
cases,  the  creditor  is  loaning  the 
debtor-farmer  more  credit  in  order  to 
enable  the  de])tor  to  remain  on  the 
farm,  trusting  that  later  things  w\\\  so 
adjust  themselves  that  the  debtor's 
capacity  to  pay  \^^ll  sometime  return. 
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If  we  apply  that  same  idea  to  present 
European  debts  we  have  a  possible 
sujrjrestion  of  America's  duty  and  des- 
tiny, a  hard  journey  up  tlif  mountain 
of  international  Good  Will.  Has  there 
ever  before  been  presented  to  any  people 
a  romance  in  altruism  or  a  challenge 
in  world  idealism  on  so  grand  a  scale? 

Perhaps  some  will  question  the  wis- 
dom, the  temperament,  the  experience, 
of  America  to  carry  on  such  a  colossal 
exjK'riment,  for  experiment  it  would  be. 
The  genius  and  cai)acity  for  organ- 
ization which  has  been  sho\\'n  by 
America  during  the  past  eight  years 
leads  one  to  l)elieve  that  America  could 
d(»  such  work  ^^^th  vision,  hope,  in- 
spiration and  success.  The  American 
is  above  all  others  a  man  of  vast 
organizing  ability.  That  he  could  sur- 
vey in  a  most  fundamental  way  this 
whole  field  from  the  North  Sea  to  the 
Mediterranean,  fromtheliritish  Islands 
t<»  far  away  Eastern  Russia,  and  at  the 
same  time  cooperate  in  the  most  hearty 
and  sympathetic  manner  ^^^th  the 
nationals  of  all  countries,  I  do  not 
doubt. 

'I'liis  whoh'  pnjgram  need  not  be 
under  American  supervision  only.  The 
.sjKvial  training,  learning  and  culture 
of  the  able>t  minds  in  KurojM'  could  be 
•MTuntl  in  the  great  survey  made  im- 
{HTati\e  by  the  imnu-nsity  of  the  task. 

This  American  debt  conuuission 
couhl  u.se  such  KurojK'ans  as  they  de- 
sired, who  wouhl  fit  into  this  whole 
arrangement  in  a  lu-lpful  and  generous 
way. 

Think  of  what  ccxild  be  done  in 
Russia,  now  raising  on  an  average  of 
six  bushels  to  tin*  acre,  with  modern 
farm  juachinery  and  scientific  metliods. 
Think  J>f  what  could  be  accom])iished 
through  establi,s)iing  agricultural 
i»ehfK>Js  all  over  KurojM'.  Think  of  the 
fiMKl  pnxluction  stinuilus  which  could 
Ih«  given  to  ea«h  country  by  .s^■mp;^- 
thetic,  intelligent  c-o<iix*ration  and  help. 


Further  Possibilities  of 
Commission  Plan 

Such  a  plan  is  one  of  much  merit 
and  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
all  thoughtful  Americans.  There  are 
several  suggestions  which  might  be 
made  with  reference  to  the  plan  which 
have  not  so  far  been  advanced.  The 
first  relates  to  interest  charges  on  all 
debts,  both  external  and  internal. 
Interest  charges  are  now  sapping  the 
lifeblood  of  Europe,  A  moratorium 
with  eventual  cancellation  of  all  in- 
terest owing  might  hearten  the  people 
to  pay  the  principal.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  Europe  cannot  pay  interest 
charges,  mounting  from  750  million  to 
1  billion  dollars  a  month,  and  expect  to 
recover.  This  overhead  charge  on 
society  is  too  much  and  cannot  be  met. 
This  plan  should  be  adjusted  to  co- 
operate in  bringing  a  moratorium  on 
interest,  looking  perhaps  to  a  cancel- 
lation of  interest  later. 

Second,  none  of  this  vast  fund 
should  be  used  by  the  commission  to 
support  either  directly  or  indirectly 
present  war  activities  or  "preparation 
for  war  "  activities.  America  has  made 
up  her  mind  that  the  next  step  forward 
is  to  outlaw  war,  for  she  knows  that 
civilization  is  otherwise  doomed. 

Third,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
when  the  League  of  Nations  really 
becomes  the  important  factor  in 
Euroj)ean  social  and  economic  progress 
by  taking  into  membership  Russia  and 
(iermany,  this  American  commission 
might  be  taken  over  as  a  department  of 
the  Ix'ague,  mider  certain  definite  con- 
ditions. Rut  now  a  League  of  Nations 
which  leaves  out  of  its  membership 
two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Europe, 
is  a  league  in  name  only.  How  can 
Euroi)e  recover  when  the  League  of 
Nations  has  not  officially  recognized 
that  greatest  and  most  compelling  fact, 
tiiat  the  economic  unity  of  Europe  is 
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essential    and    fundamental     to    any 
recovery. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

And  now  to  sum  up  briefly :  We  have 
found  out  that  America  is  a  creditor 
nation  to  eighteen  nations  in  Europe 
to  the  extent  of  fourteen  billion  of 
dollars,  of  which  eleven  billion  is  owing 
by  the  several  governments  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and 
three  billion  to  individuals  in  America, 
as  distinguished  from  the  government 
of  the  United  States. 

We  have  found  that  Europe  is 
recovering  very  slowly,  if  at  all;  that 
more  than  three  years  after  the  Great 
War  Europe  has  done  practically 
nothing  towards  paying  either  principal 
or  interest  on  these  obligations;  that 
interest  items  are  piling  up  at  the  rate 
of  over  seven  hundred  millions  a  year; 
that  the  payment  could  not  be  met  in 
gold  but  only  by  goods  or  services;  that 
Europe  lost  nearly  all  her  "ser\'ice" 
credits  during  the  war,  so  she  must  pay 
her  debts  by  goods;  that  if  she  pays  her 
goods  to  square  old  accounts,  she  can 
buy  just  so  much  less  present  and 
future  goods,  a  condition  which  would 
result  for  America  in  more  unemploy- 
ment and  goods-value  losses;  that 
America  should,  therefore,  not  require 
the  payment  of  the  European  debt  to 
us  dollar  for  dollar,  for  it  would  injure 
us  and  still  further  debase  the  Euro- 
pean trade  balances  and  still  more  de- 
preciate her  currencies.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  seen  that  to  cancel  the 
debts  Europe  owes  to  us  would  very 
likely  act  as  a  deterrent  to  getting 
America  into  future  financial  dealings, 
a  deterrent  which  might  be  a  source 
of  great  embarrassment  to  Europe  for 
many  years.  We  have  seen,  also,  that 
to  cancel  the  European  debts  con- 
ditionally might  easily  force  an  en- 
tirely new  departure,  of  very  uncertain 
nature,  in  our  relation  to   European 


affairs,  which  might  force  us  into 
numerous  positions  of  onil)arrassnient 
b(>tweon  adverse  and  jealous  groups. 
Finally,  we  have  been  forced  to  the 
position  that  we  should  favor  any  plan 
advanced  which  maintains  integritizcfl 
national  promises,  and  which  does  not 
strain  future  international  relationships 
by  re])U(liation  or  cancellation. 

This,  the  American  commission  jjlan, 
which  would  have  all  payments  made 
and  left  in  Europe  and  used  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  Euro])e,  attempts  to  do. 
Could  any  opportunity  be  bigger  or 
grander.'  Could  any  nation  desire 
more?  Has  any  nation  since  the  dawn 
of  history,  been  so  favored  with  j)ower 
to  re\'ive  hope  and  good  will  and  dispel 
insincerity  and  cynicism  as  America 
today? 

I  cannot  close  without  saying  a  word 
to  that  American  who  believes  we 
ought  to  leave  European  affairs  alone, 
and  let  her  work  out  her  o'mi  problems. 
True,  we  can  readjust  ourselves  and 
after  a  few  years  of  hardship  place  a 
Chinese  tariff  wall  about  ourselves  so 
high  and  so  powerful  that  we  can  keep 
out  the  sorrow  and  hunger  and  poverty 
of  Europe — the  culture  storehouse  of 
the  last  five  hundred  years.  The 
United  States  needs  to  import  only  a 
few  necessary  articles,  coffee,  tea  and 
rubber.  As  a  self-contained  economic 
unit  we  could,  I  believe,  live  in  com- 
parative comfort  and  ease.  But  do 
we  Avant  to  do  it?  We  comjielled  two 
millions  of  the  finest  boys  that  ever 
walked  in  line  to  go  three  thousand 
miles  from  home  to  fight,  and  we  spent 
fifty  billions  to  accomplish  our  object. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  American 
history  that  American  boys  fought  as 
Americans  in  a  Eurojjean  war.  We 
fought  to  make  the  world  a  Ijetter 
place  in  which  to  live.  Can  we  drop 
that  challenge  noir?  Can  we  tiu-n  our 
back  on  Europe,  when  she  is  in  danger 
of  losing  her  economic  life?     Are  we 
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going  to  quit  or  are  we  going  to  trans-  than  to  fight,  better  to  give  than  to 

hite   into   action   the   abstract   things  receive. 

called  Justice  and  Good  Will?  It  It  is  nty  firm  com-iction  that  we  in 
seems  to  me  we  must  do  the  only  thing  America  can  do  our  greatest  service, not 
to  do.  and  that  is  to  keej)  the  fires  of  by  demanding  from  our  European  debt- 
civilization  burning.  We  must  not  ors  our  pound  of  flesh  by  asking  them 
let  them  die.  We  cannot  play  the  to  pay  us  back  dollar  for  dollar  in 
j)art  of  the  selfish  rich  man.  Ix^t  us  American  money;  not  by  cancelling 
a<-cept  the  call,  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  the  debt  either  conditionally  or  un- 
is  ours  to  receive,  and  as  world  leaders,  conditionally,  but  by  letting  each 
rekin<llethefiresof  hopeandcourageby  nation  pay  us  in  European  credits  at 
showing,  by  our  own  example,  that  it  the  appropriate  time,  to  be  used  ex- 
is  l»etter  to  cure  than  to  injure,  l)etter  clusively  in  repairing  Em-ope,  restoring 
to  Icve  than  to  hate,  better  to  cooperate  her  energies  and  renewing  her  vision. 


IntcT-Allird  Debts  and  Reparation  Payments  as 
International  Securities 

By  Frederick  C.  Goodenough 

riiairman  of  Barclays  Bank,  Limited,  London,  England 

Al/rilOrCill  it  is  now  three  and  a  cepted  anywhere  by  a  seller  of  goods 

half  _\-c;irs  since  the  .Vrmistice,  we  because  he  could  feel  satisfied  that  at 

are   fe<'ling   that    what    has   been   ac-  some  later  date  it  would  be  accepted 

com])lished    since    then    towards    the  as  practically  of  the  same  value  by  any 

restoration  of  Europe  falls  far  short  of  other  seller  from  whom  he  might  wish 

what    might    have    been    done    under  to  ])urchase.     Through  this  means  the 

conditions  of  closer  world-coo])erat ion.  field    of    trade    was    developed    and 

We  have  still  at  least  three  prinei])al  enlarged, 
fjnestifjns   of  sui)reme   im])ortance   to         The  same   principles   apply   today, 

Euro]K>  and  to  the  whole  world  which  although  trade  is  now  of  vastly  greater 

demand    a    s]M'e(|y    settlement,     y'v/..:  conii)lexity,  and  currency  has  under- 

(1)  Soiuid  currency.  gone  many  changes  from  its  original 

(•i)  The  modification   mikI   lixint,'  of  simple  form, 
tin-   inter-allied   debts  mikI    njcirat  ion  It  seems  to  be  clear  that,  where  a 

payments.  eurrency  consists  of  inconvertible  paper 

CJ)  Tin-  metlmil  nf  |»:iyiii(iit  of  the  money,  its  value  will  largely  depend 

reparations.  ujjon  the  rating  of  the  credit  of  the 

There  is.  in  the  first  place,  the  urgent  country  concerned,  which  falls  as  the 

neeil  for  a  return  to  ]>rinci]»l«s  (if  sound  volume    of    ])a])er    is    increased.     So 

«urn-ncy  on  the  part  of  those  countries  much  has  been  said  and  written  upon 

which    have    abaiuloned    tlicni    from  the  subject  of  sound  currency,  and  of 

causes  arising  <.ut    <»f  the   War.     Wc  the  evils  of  a  currency  which  is  un- 

know  that  eurrency  was  invented   in  sound,  that   I  do  not  propose  to  take 

onler  to  provide  a  means  <.f  exchange  up  your  time  by  what  must  necessarily 

of   such    uniloubted    and    widely    rrr-  anuMint  to  a  great  extent  to  repetition. 

ogiii/x-d    value    that    it    <(.ul.l    be   ac-  I    would   venture   merely   to   reafiBrm 
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that  the  first  essential  to  the  rolialiili- 
tation  of  the  currencies  of  certain 
countries  is  that  of  a  balanced  l)U<l<j;et, 
and  that  this  necessitates  hotli  the  Avill 
and  the  determination  on  their  j)art  to 
make  sacrifices  so  that  internal  reve- 
nue and  expenditure  may  meet.  Sub- 
ject always  to  those  countries  showing 
a  readiness  to  play  their  part,  there 
must  also  be  such  assistance  from  out- 
side in  the  shape  of  loans  and  credits  as 
will  enable  them  to  tide  over  the  inter- 
val until  the  essentials  to  a  sound 
system  of  currency  have  been  restored. 

The  establishment  of  a  fund  abroad 
through  loans  and  credits  from  which 
payments  \n\\  be  made  either  in  gold 
or  the  equivalent  of  gold,  would  be  a 
first  step  towards  the  reestabhshment 
of  a  currency  with  a  ratio  to  an  effec- 
tive reserve  of  gold  or  its  equivalent. 
This  plan  of  a  ratio  is  now  being  fol- 
lowed in  Great  Britain,  and  by  its 
means  the  ultimate  return  to  a  full 
gold  standard  for  currency  will  eventu- 
ally be  achieved. 

In  the  case  of  those  countries  where 
the  currencies  are  in  such  a  condition  as 
to  be  beyond  hope  of  once  more  being 
restored  to  their  pre-war  relation  to 
gold,  schemes  of  devaluation  will 
doubtless  have  to  be  considered,  but 
with  the  gradual  improvement  in  the 
sterling-dollar  exchange,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  further  improvement,  devalu- 
ation of  sterling  seems  to  be  no  longer 
a  proposition  that  may  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  Payment  of  the  Reparations 

The  second  point  to  which  I  have 
referred  is  that  of  the  amount  of  the 
inter-allied  debts  and  payments  for 
reparations  and  indemnities  due  by 
Germany,  and  the  third  point  is  that  of 
the  method  of  their  payment.  These 
two  points  are  so  closely  associated 
that  they  may  be  discussed  together. 

I  would  venture  to  draw  your  at- 


tention to  my  address  to  the  American 
C'JiamlxT  of  romnierce  in  London  on 
Ai)ril  10,  last.  I  have  there  endeavored 
to  show  by  a  comparison  of  figures 
re])resenting  pre-war  trade  and  their 
ap])lieation  to  the  jiaynient  of  interest 
and  re(lenii)tion  of  ])re-war  debts,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  the  amount  o{  the 
war  debts  and  reparations,  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  expect  that  there  may 
be  .such  an  increase  of  world-trade  as 
will  suffice  to  ])rovi(le  for  the  payment 
of  these  latter  at  the  figures  at  which 
they  now  stand;  and  I  have  urged  the 
reasons  why  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  world — and  especially  of  Amer- 
ica— that  there  should  be  a  reduction, 
and  that  the  final  amount  should  be 
fixed  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Fur- 
ther than  this,  I  have  shown  how  desir- 
able it  is  that  i)ayment  should  l)e  s])rea(l 
over  as  long  a  ])eriod  as  ])ossil)le.  The 
alternatives  would  appear  to  be  a 
lower  standard  of  living  on  the  part  of 
those  countries  by  whom  payment 
nuLst  be  made,  and  a  conse(|uent 
reaction,  upon  America  ])rinci[)ally, 
since  she  is  the  chief  creditor  coimtry; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  such  enormous 
creation  of  credit  as  will  inevitably 
produce  a  corresponding  rise  in  {)riees 
throughout  the  world. 

England  Axil  1  pay  her  debts  in  full, 
but  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
world  if  England  and  America  are  in 
accord  as  to  the  economic  dangers  in- 
volved in  insisting  upon  ])ayment  by 
others  to  a  degree  which  would  be 
beyond  their  capacity  to  bear,  except 
through  their  taking  such  .steps  as  wiW 
alter  their  economic  basis  in  relation 
to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  J)a.^^nent 
of  such  sums  as  may  eventually  be 
fixed  upon,  my  address  contains  a 
suggestion  that  l)onds  should  l)e  issued 
by  each  debtor  comitry,  and  sliould  be 
handed  to  the  creditor  countries,  who 
may  in  their  turn  use  them  for  the 
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discharge  of  their  ovm  debts  to  any 
other  creditors.  This  would  involve 
an  endorsement  of  the  bonds,  and  the 
object  of  this  plan  would  be  to  reduce 
to  the  smallest  possible  compass  the 
amount  of  securities  which  would  be 
re(|Viired  to  pass  between  debtors  and 
creditors.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
this  way  dangers  of  inflation  may  be 
avoided,  especially  if  my  further  sugges- 
tion for  the  endorsement  of  these  bonds 
and  their  gradual  issue,  with  the  en- 
dorsement also  of  the  issuing  country, 
for  .subscription  by  the  investing  pub- 
lic wherever  surplus  funds  may  be 
seeking  sound  investment,  can  be 
adoptetl. 

Internationalized  Bonds 

There  is,  to  my  mind,  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  be  secured  by  this  plan. 
\\r  all  know  that  sta])ilization  of  ex- 
fhange  must  primarily  dc])cnd  upon 
trade  balance,  but  in  pre-war  times 
exTM'rience  has  shown  how  useful  a 
]>art  has  been  ])laye(l  in  the  adjustment 
of  traile  halnnccs  through  the  medium 
of  international  .securities  whieli  have 
pa.ssc<l  and  repassed  according  to  ex- 
change conditions  between  An\crica 
an<l  Kuroi>e  and  vice  versa,  with  the 
effect  of  assisting  towards  stabilization. 
These  securities  would  fulfll  such  a 
requirement.  Many  suggestions  have 
iM'eii  made  as  to  the  (h-sirability  of 
initiating  some  form  of  international 
currency  with  i)re(-isely  this  ol)ject  in 
view.  I  do  not  myself  see  wh;it  Ix-tter 
form  tif  adjustment  could  lie  forth- 
coming at  the  present  time  than  inter- 
natiorud  securities  rather  than  an  inter- 
national <Mirrenc-y;  and  the  utilization 
of  the  inter-alli<-d  debts  an<l  re])aration 
l»on<ls  for  tins  pur])ose,  if  their  ultimate' 


payment  is  spread  over  a  long  period  of 
years,  would  help  to  remove  that  dis- 
turbance of  trade  and  exchange  con- 
ditions which  the  direct  settlement  of 
debts  between  government  and  govern- 
ment would  inevitably  involve. 

These  suggestions  have  been  widely 
discussed,  and  one  of  the  principal 
objections  which  has  been  put  to  me 
has  been  that  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  principal  and  interest  falls 
ui^on  the  endorsers  of  the  bonds  issued 
])y  Germany  for  the  amount  of  her 
reparation  payments.  This  is  of 
course  true,  but  my  view  is  that  if  the 
reparation  payments  were  duly  agreed 
upon  at  a  reasonable  figure,  and  finally 
fixed,  and  the  method  which  I  have 
suggested  were  adopted — and  especially 
that  by  which  the  bonds  would  find 
their  home  in  the  markets  of  the  w^orld 
— any  practical  danger  which  would 
involve  actual  disbursements  by  the 
guarantors  would  be  reduced  to 
minimum.  So  long  as  these  bonds 
rtmain  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ments, and  so  long  as  there  can  be  any 
question  as  to  their  being  of  an  amount 
which  is  reasonable  or  otherwise, 
there  will  continue  the  risk  of  their 
lieing  used  with  political  objects. 
There  may  he  dangers  that  the  interest 
payments,  or  the  principal  when  it 
becomes  due,  may  go  by  default,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  once  the  amount 
is  agreed  u])on  and  finally  settled,  and 
the  bonds  l)ecomc  internationalized  in 
the  way  in  which  I  have  suggested,  and 
held  by  the  investing  public,  it  seems 
to  me  that  all  such  risks  would  be 
avoided,  and  the  carrying  through  of 
such  an  operation  woidd  in  itself  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  giuiranty  that  Ger- 
many would  p.ay. 
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Appendix 


Excerpts  from  an  address,  "Some  Aspects  of  the  Problem  of  the  InliT-Allifd  Debts  and   Rep- 
aration Payments,"  deHvered  by  Frederick  C.  Coodenoiigh  to  the  American  Cliambcr  of 

Commerce  in  London 


1WISH  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  figures  contained  in  Tables  A 
and  B,  which  give  the  distribution  of 
indebtedness  and  also  the  amount  due 
from  each  country  to  each,  besides  the 
internal  debts,  so  that  you  will  see  from 
the  Table  upon  which  countries  the 
burden  falls  most  heavily  both  as 
regards  the  total  and  as  regards  the 
amount  per  head  of  the  population. 

The  amounts  due  to  each  country 
are  given  in  the  currency  of  that 
country.  You  will  understand  how 
difficult  it  is  to  make  an  efiPective 
comparison,  because  of  the  constant 
fluctuations  in  Exchanges  which  affect 
the  value  of  the  Currencies  shown  in 
the  Table.  There  is  also  the  difference 
between  the  internal  and  external 
value  of  a  currency,  and  besides  that,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  in- 
crease or  decrease  which  may  be  made 
from  time  to  time  in  the  volume  of 
paper  ciu-rency  in  any  one  country, 
tends  to  complicate  the  position  still 
further,  by  altering  price  levels,  and 
therefore  also  the  burden  of  debt. 

To  summarize  quite  briefly,  you  will 
see  that  the  total  due  for  Inter- Allied 
Debts  is  about  £4,000,009,000,  and 
this  with  the  Reparation  Payments 
(£6,600,000,000),  makes  a  total  of 
about  £10,600,000,000.  This  figure 
includes  what  is  due  from  Russia.  It 
does  not  include  the  amount  of  debt  due 
by  each  country  to  its  own  people  for 
war  expenditure  nor  does  it  include  the 
amounts  due  to  Great  Britain  from  the 
Dominions  and  Colonies  forming  parts 
of  the  British  Empire. 

There  is  also  left  out  of  the  Table, 
the  debt  due  from  the  smaller  allied 
countries  which  took  part  in  the  war, 
such  as  Serbia,   Rumania,    Portugal, 


and  certain  non-European  Powers. 
The  anunnits  in  these  cases  are  not 
really  large  and  the  consideration  of 
them  is  not  required  since  they  do  not 
materially  affect  the  world's  economic 
problem. 

I  woidd  ])arti(ul;irly  «lruw  your 
attention  to  one  fact  relating  to  the 
debt  of  £952,000,000  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  amount  was  b(jrrowed  from 
America  after  she  entered  the  war  and 
during  the  same  period  a  somewhat 
larger  sum  was  lent  by  Great  Britain 
to  the  Allies  in  addition  to  that  which 
she  had  already  lent  to  them  before 
that  period.  It  is  im])ortant  to  note 
that  if  Great  Britain  had  not  lent  this 
sum  to  her  other  AUies,  it  would  have 
been  unnecessary  for  her  to  have 
borrowed  one  peimy  piece  from  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Everyone  will  agree  that  througli 
the  action  of  Great  Britain,  America  is 
in  a  better  position  than  if  the  money 
had  been  lent  by  her  directly  to  the 
other  Allied  countries. 

I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  suggest 
that  Great  Britain  should  not  pay  this 
debt  of  £952,000,000,  for  which  she 
made  herself  liable.  Iiulced.  niy  view 
is,  and  always  has  been,  that  Great 
Britain  \\nll  inevitably  pay  her  debts 
in  full,  even  though  they  were  incurred 
on  behalf  of  others,  l)ut  I  feel  that  in 
such  a  case  as  this  America  sluniid  not 
press  us,  but  should  give  am})le  time  for 
payment,  and  should  lend  us  a  friendly 
liand  in  the  matter  of  interest,  by  modi- 
fying the  rales  in  the  early  days  whilst 
we  are  still  finding  it  a  hard  struggle 
to  cope  with  the  financial  obligations 
which  we  have  incurred  through  the 
part  which  we  played  in  the  war. 
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COCNTHT 


r.  S.  A 

Inited  Kingdom 
Frant-e 


Italv 


Russia 


Ikrigiuin 


Internal  Debt 


Unit  of 
Currency 


9 

£ 

Franc 

Lira 

Rouble 

Franc 


Pre-War 
Debt 


Millions 
1.0:28 

706 

33.637 

15, •281 

8.846 

4,6i7 


Post  War 

Internal 

Debt 


Millions 
23,i5U 

6,702 

247,500 

89,338 


34,703 


Debt  to  Allies* 

(in  the  currencies  in  which 

contracted) 


Millions 


To  U.S.A....        $4,166 

To  U.K £557 

"    U.S.A...  .      $3,351 

To  U.K £477 

"    U.S.A...  .      $1,648 

To  U.S.A....         $193 

"   U.K £561 

"   France. .  .  frs.  5.755 

To  U.K £103 

"   U.S.A...  .         $375 
"  France...  frs.  3.027 

Reparation  Payments 
(Gold) 


Approximate 

Sterling 
equivalent  at 
current  rates 


Millions 

952 
1,322 

854 

725 

252t 


£4,105 
6,600 


£10,705 


•  Kxcludinp  externa!  debt  not  due  to  Governments,  debts  due  to  certain  Colonies  and  Dependencies 
and  otiirr  tiiiinir  drbt.s. 

t  The  Hfl^iaii  Debt  is  subject  to  s|jeiiul  arrangements  with  the  Allies. 
I  Excluding  other  than  Federal  Debt. 


.\or  ilo  I  sii^'^'cst  tli.it  (Jrcal  Britain 
will  rrfusc  to  n-mit  .sdiue  portion  of 
what  may  Ik'  owiiij;  to  her  hy  her 
KiirojM'un  Allies  or  by  (icrmaiiy  uulcs.s 
the  riiile<l  States  of  America  also 
make  some  remission  in  resj)ect  of  some 
part  of  the  (|«'l»ts  which  are  owed  to 
that  country.  1  helieve  that  (Jreat 
Hrilaiii  will  act  in  tliis  matter  acconl- 
in^  t«»  her  own  judgment  as  to  what  is 
sound  or  unsound. 

Not  wit  hstandinj;,  however,  it  would 
Im*  for  the  common  ^ood  of  the  world  if 
(treat  Britain  and  America  shonM 
come  to  an  a^rreement  as  to  I  he  eco- 
nomic jusjM'ct  «»f  tiie  j)rol)U'm. 


Reverting  to  Table  A,  the  ainount 
of  tlie  Inler-.VlHed  Debts  is  about 
,L'4.000,()UO,UUO,  and  the  amount  of  the 
Re])arations  Debt  from  Germany  is 
i"().(;()0.000,()00,  tlie  two  making  to- 
getlier  a  total  of  about  £10,600,000,- 
000.  Vou  will  not  forget  that  these 
del)ls  represent  jmrely  Government 
indebtedne.ss,  and  do  not  mclude  the 
great  volume  of  commerical  debt,  or 
debt  not  incurred  dircc-tly  between 
(iovernmeiits.  Table  B  is  an  en- 
deavour to  measure  the  present  burden 
of  debt  in  c(mimodities,  as  this  is  in 
some  ways  a  bet  t(>r  basis  of  comparison. 
It  nmsl  be  remembered,  however,  that 
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Pre- War  Debt 
(Expressed  in  Units  of  Commodities) 

Post  W.^r  Debts 
(Expressed  in  I'nits  of  Commodities) 

Million 
Units 

Units  per 
head 

Internal 

Million 

Units 

Debt  to  Allies 
Million  Units 

Total 

Million 

Units 

Unita  per 
head 

U.S.A 

United  Kingdom 

France 

211 
706 
1,333 
605 
936 
183 

2  3 
15.7 
33.7 
17.3 

5.2 
24.4 

3,232 

4,215 

3,125 

614 

356 

596 
805 
481 

134 

3,232 
4.KU 
3,927 
1.095 

480 

30  7 

101  3 

98  2 

27.4 

Italy 

Russia 

Belgium 

CO  0 

The  Unit  represents  the  amount  of  commodities  which  could  be  purchased  for  £l  sterling  before 
the  war. 


unless  interest  rates  are  adjusted 
accordingly,  the  real,  i.e.,  the  com- 
modity burden  of  the  debt  increases 
with  every  fall  in  prices  and  decreases 
with  every  rise  in  prices.  In  consider- 
ing these  figures  you  will  bear  in  mind 
that  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
opinion  as  to  how  far  each  country  can 
sustain  the  amount  of  debt  for  which 
it  is  shown  to  be  liable  according  to  the 
Table,  due  allowance  must  be  given  to 
the  conditions,  either  favourable  or 
otherwise,  which  affect  that  country. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Italy, 
her  debt  per  head  may  appear  to  be 
relatively  low,  but  it  is  actually  higher 
than  in  the  case  of  other  countries 
which  have  a  greater  National  income 
than  Italy  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation, Italy  being  relatively  a  poor 
country. 

I  now  pass  on  to  Table  C,  which 
gives  the  total  international  pre-war 
trade,  that  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  the 
Exports  and  Imports  of  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world  for  the  year 
1913.  It  does  not  include  any  estimate 
for  invisible  exports.  The  total  figure, 
which  includes  a  large  amount  of  re- 
exports, is  given  at  £7,933,500,000,  and 
if  this  amount  were  adjusted  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  values  of  today, 


the  volume  represented  by  that  figure 
might  pcrliaps  be  put  at  I"  1.5, 807, 000,- 
000. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary'  for  me  to 
say  that  debts  can  only  be  paid  from 
one  of  two  sources,  that  is  to  say, 
either  out  of  capital  (which  in  the  case 
of  a  settlement  between  nations  would 
include  the  surrender  of  territory  and 
the  transfer  of  accumulated  wealth 
such  as  securities  or  industrial  under- 
ta'kings,  or  treasure  or  works  of  art) 
or  in  the  alternative,  out  of  inc(jme, 
and  this  method  must  resolve  itself 
into  payment  through  goods  and  serv- 
ices; in  the  case  of  goods,  which  would 
include  both  natural  products  as  well  as 
manufactured  articles,  and  also  in  (he 
case  of  services,  payment  can  only  be 
made  out  of  profits. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  before  goods  can 
be  exported  to  pay  for  a  debt  which  is 
due,  the  co.st  of  materials  and  lal)our 
have  to  be  met  first,  and  it  is  only  the 
surplus  in  value  (if  any),  that  is  to  say, 
the  profit,  which  is  available  for  })ay- 
ment  of  debts. 

It  is,  of  course,  po.ssible  to  bring 
about  some  settlement  of  debt  by 
obtaining  credit  which  is.  in  fact,  a 
postponement,  or  by  an  inflation  of 
currency,  which  is  in  a  measure  the 
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TABLE  C— World  Commerce  for  the  Year  1913 

Imports  Exports 

1913  1913 

£  £ 

Wentine           81,270.000  96.700.000 

kt^tria-Hungary 141,483.000  115,129.000 

Beleium                                                   183.345,000  143.073.000 

U^i^jl      67.170.000  64,612,000 

Bulgaria'V.'.''"!';!!;!!'!;'';';;;;;^^ 8.524.000  6.257.000 

(^jjije                                                   24.713,000  29,723,000 

China 72,196,000  56,542.000 

Denmark.'/.  ■■■.■.'.'■.■.  ■■.■.'.;■.'.'.;;.'. 45.417.000  37,893.000 

Prance                                      340,335,000  275.012,000 

Germany 534,750.000  495.630.000 

Grccix 6.162,000  5,800,000 

Haly ....^ 145,511.000  100,157,000 

Japan 72,945,000  63,240,000 

Netherlands .  .        • 301.083.000  259.250,000 

Norway 31,155.000  20.596.000 

Peru 6.088,000  9,137,000 

Portugal ... 16,793,000  7,723,000 

Rumania . 22,789,000  27,668,000 

Russia 129,150,000  150,355,000 

Serbia. 4,617,000  4,676,000 

Spain  .  .  . 47,152,000  39,947,000 

Sweden 44,095,000  42,256,000 

Switzerland 77,030,000  55,037,000 

Turkey 37,774,000  22,474,000 

I'nited  Kingdom 768,734,000  634,820.000 

British  Dominions  and  India 566,392,000  541.824.000 

United  States ^ 362.595,000  485.701.000 

Total £4,142.268.000      £3,791.232,000 


.saiiu'  tiling',  \)\i\  thi.s  latter  must 
iiwes.sjirily  Ijc  followed  by  a  cor- 
responding; alteration  of  the  economic 
basis  of  llie  coimtry  which  has  recourse 
tc>  that  metliod. 

So  far  lis  payment  out  of  capital  is 
ciuH-emed,  we  may  reasonably  con- 
clude that,  aj)art  fnmi  any  scheme  for 
the  mobilization  of  securities  which 
n>ay  still  exist  in  the  hands  of  thedc))tor 
nations,  or  of  cash  balances  standing;  to 
I  heir  credit  abroarl,  little  or  nolliin^ 
furlluT  remains  to  be  etfcctcd  inidcr 
this  h<'a<l.  but  it)  order  to  form  some 
«»])ijiion  as  to  whether  such  an  increase 
in  international  trade  can  be  looked  for 
as  will  pro\'i«le  for  the  payment  of 
War  Debts  out  of  income,  it  is  useful 
to  have  before  us  not  (mly  the  amount 
of    tho.se    debts,    as    shown    in    Tabic 


"A,"  but  also  the  figures  representing 
the  normal  volume  of  international 
trade,  as  shown  in  Table  "C,"  and 
to  place  the  former  side  by  side  with  the 
latter. 

I  think  that  the  figures  show  how 
impossible  it  is  to  expect  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  not  only  is  this  conclusion 
forced  upon  us  by  the  relative  figures 
in  the  two  tables,  but  it  is  brought 
home  to  us  with  added  force  when  we 
see  how  great  has  been  the  loss  of 
j)roductive  power  through  the  sacrifice 
of  life  in  the  war.  Apart  from  the 
great  number  of  the  maimed  and 
disabled,  France  lost  m  killed,  1,385,- 
000  men,  Italy  460,000,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  74.'?, 000.  Taking  Europe 
as  a  whole,  excluding  Russia,  it  is 
e^stimated  (see  table  D)  that  6,951,648 
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men  were  killed,  and  15,504,919 
wounded.  (I  do  not  include  the  figures 
for  the  U.S.A.,  because  she  is  not  a 
debtor  nation.)  It  only  remains  to 
add  that  those  lives  which  were 
sacrificed  were  of  an  age  when  their 
powers  of  production  were  at  their  best, 
and  that,  speaking  broadly,  they  were 
the  pick  of  their  generation.  In  confir- 
mation of  this  statement,  there  is  the 
fact  that  France  lost  57  per  cent  of 
her  male  population  between  twenty 
and  thirty-one  years  of  age. 

Another  factor  which  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  is  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  in  the  case  of  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  to  look  to  any 
material  amount  of  invisible  exports, 
which  have,  to  a  large  extent,  disap- 
peared since  the  war,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  return  until  the  world  has 
again  settled  down  to  normal  conditions 
of  trade  and  financial  intercourse.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  if  these  debts 
are  to  be  paid  in  full,  even  if  the  pay- 
ment is  spread  over  a  long  period, 
either  the  economic  basis  of  the  whole 


world  must  be  changed  from  wJiiit  it  is 
today,  including  a  further  general 
alteration  in  price  levels,  quite  apart 
from  the  alteration  wlucii  h;us  alreaily 
taken  place  since  the  war  began,  or. 
as  I  have  said,  there  nmst  be  a  general 
reduction  in  the  standard  of  li\'ing, 
affecting  some  countries  more  tlian 
others,  with  the  possible  conseciuences 
I  have  indicated. 

The  profits  of  trade  and  otJier 
sources  of  income  do  not  today  suffice 
to  provide  more  than  is  actually  re- 
quired for  the  service  of  today's 
pre-war  debts,  and  up  to  the  present 
no  step  has  been  taken  towards  pay- 
ment of  any  really  substantial  pro 
portion  of  war  debts  or  reparation 
payments.  Fresh  sources  of  income 
will,  therefore,  be  needed  to  meet  tiie 
added  charges  for  war  debts,  involving 
great  capital  outlay  which  will  strain 
the  world's  supply  of  loanable  capital, 
and  this  factor  by  itself  alone  ma}-  serve 
to  bring  about  a  fresh  economic  basis. 
In  the  alternative  there  must  be  a  lower 
standard  of  hving,  and  this,  as  I  have 


TABLE   D— War  Casualties 

Deaths  Wounded 

United  Kingdom 743,702  1,693.202 

British  Dominions 140.923  357,785 

India 61,398  70,859 

Total— British  Empire 946,023  2,121.906 

France 1,385,300  3.000.000 

Belgium 38.172  44.686 

Italy 460.000  947.000 

Portugal 7.222  13.751 

Rumania 835.706  700,000* 

Serbia 127.535  133.148 

Total— Allies  (excluding  U.S.A.) 3,299.958  6.960.491 

Germany 2.050,460  4,202.028 

Austria-Hungary 1.200.000  3.620.000 

Bulgaria 101,224  152.400 

Turkey 300,000  570.000 

Total 6,951.648  15.504.919 


*Approximate  estimate — no  record  available. 
(No  reliable  figure  can  be  given  for  Russia,  but  probably  the  figures  exceed- 
Wounded,  5,000.000.) 


-Deaths,  1.700.000; 
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said,  may  re-act  to  the  disadvant- 
age both  of  tlie  debtor  and  of  the 
creditor. 

Moreover,  it  follows  that  the  more 
rapid  tlie  ])aynients,  tlie  greater  must 
be  tlie  economic  dislocation. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that  there  is 
nothing  which  is  more  disturbing  to 
mankind  than  such  alterations  in 
economic  conditions  as  result  from 
changes  of  price  levels  and  of  wages 
and  other  costs  of  production.  The 
world  has  experienced  this  to  the  full 
since  the  war,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  tliat 
the  difficulties  which  now  present 
themselves  in  all  directions  are  largely 
due  to  causes  of  economic  origin. 

After  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
changes  in  economic  conditions  were 
similarly  threatening.  l)ut  were  largely 
off-ct  Ity  increased  production  and  by 


developments  in  organization  which 
had  an  alleviating  effect. 

Today,  although  the  future  is  un- 
knowni,  we  cannot  count  upon  any  fac- 
tor of  that  kind  presenting  itself. 

I  think  that  I  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  some  adjustment,  some 
modification,  must  take  place  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  the  War  Debts  and 
Reparation  payments  if  the  world  is  to 
escape  from  an  impossible  situation, 
and  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  that 
there  should  be  no  such  low  standard 
of  living  imposed  upon  any  one 
population  as  will  either  give  to  it  the 
power  of  undue  competition  or  will 
force  it  into  bankruptcy.  I  think  that 
America  is  more  concerned  than  any 
other  country,  because  she  alone  is  in 
the  position  of  being  solely  a  creditor 
so  far  as  war  debts  are  concerned. 


An  Analysis  of  the  International  War  Debt 

Situation 

Ih  R.  C.  Leffingwell 

New  York  City,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury 


TIIKRK    is    ])rctty    general    agree- 
nu-iit    tliat    the    relia))ilitati(»n  of 
KuroiH'  dcp<'nds  upon  four  tilings: 

I.   I'l-arr  ami  disariiiuiiK'nt. 

"i.   Halaiiccd  ImkIucIs  and  honest  iinmcy. 

;{.  'llw  n-iiioval  (if  international  trade 
barriers. 

4.  'llie  settleiiiciil  of  internal ioiial  war 
ilelttH,  in<  lulling  reparations. 

.\tm-rica  has  mad*'  her  contribution 
to  the  first  of  these  at  the  Wasliiiigton 
( 'oiif«-rcnce  in  the  i)n»grani  for  na\al 
ilisarmanu-nt.  'I'hat  was  the  particuhir 
form  of  disarmament  that  tomjied 
America  cIom-Iv  »n«i  shr-  made  her 
(•(jTitribution  where  she  had  a  definite 
interest  and  a  <lefiiiite  part  to  phiy. 
Disarmament     in     KurojK'     must     be 


preceded  by  the  settlement  of  political 
])roblems  in  Europe,  and  from  that 
settlement  America  has,  rightly  or 
\\rongly,  definitely  and  repeatedly 
declared  her  detachment. 

The  countries  of  continental  Europe 
cannot  well  balance  their  budgets 
or  stop  i)rinting  irredeemable  paper 
money  until  they  have  established 
|)eace,  reduced  their  military  establish- 
ments, obtained  a  settlement  or  post- 
ponement of  international  war  debts 
and  reduced  or  eliminated  subsidies 
and  doles. 

'J'he  removal  of  trade  barriers  in 
I'hirope  is  also  inextrical)]^'^  interwoven 
wjili  |)oniical  questions  there.  But 
America    is    setting    Europe    in    this 
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respect  the  worst  possible  example  by 
raising  her  own  tarifiF  wall.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
amazing  view  that  he  will  get  a  better 
price  for  agricultural  products  if  a 
tariff  is  enacted  which  will  make  it  more 
difficult  for  Em-ope  to  pay  for  them. 
Politicians  who  would  be  intellectually 
bankrupt  without  the  doctrine  of 
protection,  on  which  they  were  brought 
up,  decline  to  open  their  minds  to 
world  changes  which  make  trade 
barriers  a  burden  rather  than  a  benefit 
to  us,  or  to  the  protests  of  supposedly 
protected  industries. 

Reparations 

The  problem  of  reparations  is  one 
primarily  for  Europe  to  determine. 
The  victors,  the  European  Allies,  are  in 
perplexity  to  know  how  to  force 
Germany  to  pay  without  destroying 
their  own  economic  life.  They  are 
determined  Germany  shall  pay;  but 
they  are  determined  not  to  destroy  the 
German  market  for  their  o\\'n  goods. 
They  are  determined  Germany  shall 
pay;  but  they  are  determined  not  to 
receive  payment  in  German  goods  for 
fear  of  destroying  home  industries, 
and  not  to  receive  payment  in  German 
labor  for  fear  of  unemployment  at 
home.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems 
to  be  that,  when  in  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles the  Allies  rejected  annexations  as 
a  fruitful  soiu-ce  of  future  wars,  and 
substituted  indemnities,  they  jumped 
out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  It 
may  be,  on  the  whole,  less  troublesome 
to  annex  a  province,  with  its  people 
and  industries  as  a  going  concern,  than 
to  subject  an  empire  to  economic  servi- 
tude for  a  generation  or  two.  Ger- 
many's capacity  to  produce  great 
exports  is  unquestioned,  but  her  capac- 
ity to  produce  a  great  export  balance 
is  very  dubious.  I  suspect  that  the 
severest  critics  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  are  too  optimistic  in  their 


estimates  of  what  Germany  can  pay, 
and  what  the  Allies  can  afford  to  re- 
ceive from  her;  and  that  reparations 
must  be  reduced  to  a  rehitively  trivial 
sum  and  some  other  method  foiin<i  to 
punish  (iermany. 

It  is  idle  to  suppo.sc  that  the  rehabil- 
itation of  Euro])e  can  come  by  re- 
lieving Germany  and  driving  France 
to  desperation.  TIktc  has  been  enough, 
too  much,  of  a  disposition  to  lecture 
France,  both  here  and  in  Great 
Britain,  and  far  too  little  dis])osition  to 
help  her.  France  is  th^^eat  sufferer 
from  the  War,  and  her  lamental)le 
policies  today  may  to  some  extent 
result  from  the  attitude  towards  her  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States — 
always  admonisliing  her  and  never 
offering  her  a  way  out. 

The  problem  of  reparations  is  not 
unrelated  to  the  problem  of  inter- 
allied inde])tedness.  The  French  are 
indisposed  to  be  more  reasonable  and 
generous  hi  remitting  claims,  which 
have  the  sanction  of  an  international 
treaty,  against  the  vanquished  enemy, 
than  they  find  the  United  States  dis- 
posed to  be  in  remitting  claims  against 
its  victorious  but  suffering  ally. 

The  problem  of  inter-allied  in- 
debtedness is  a  very  difficult  tnie,  made 
more  difficult  by  our  national  habit  of 
calling  everything  black  or  white  and 
insisting  on  a  yes  or  no  answer  to 
every  question.  Americans  tend  to 
divide  themselves  into  two  groups — 
those  who  believe  that  all  the  debts  of 
the  Allies  to  the  United  States  should 
be  cancelled  at  once  out  of  the  whole 
cloth,  without  any  ifs,  ands  or  buts, 
and  those — the  larger  nirmber  today 
if  the  action  of  (^ongress  is  any  indica- 
tion of  public  opinion — who  are  dis- 
posed to  insist  upon  the  pajnuent 
of  principal  and  interest  in  every  in- 
stance and  without  the  remission  of  a 
dollar. 
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Question  of  Cancellation 

The  suggestion  of  cancellation  out- 
right was  made  by  former  Attorney 
General  Wickersham  here,  and  in 
Euro])e  by  Mr.  Kej-nes  in  his  world- 
famous  book,  two  years  ago.  Argu- 
ments in  support  of  it  in  this  country 
have  been  jiresented  by  Professor 
Moulton  and  Mr.  Bass  in  their  book 
CTititled,  America  and  the  Balance 
Sheet  of  Europe;  by  Professor  Seligman 
in  a  ])aiK'r  entitled,  "The  State  of  our 
National  Fialmces,"  in  the  American 
Kcoiioinic  Review  for  March,  19'-2'-2;  by 
Mr.  Justice  Clark  in  an  address  before 
the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
February  9,  Xdi'i;  and  by  many  others. 
The  whole  subject  is  discussed  ex- 
liaustivcly  \\\  Mr.  Friedman's  book  on 
"  Iiitcrnatioual  Finance  and  Its  Reor- 
ganization." Mr.  Vanderli])  has  made  a 
suggestion  that  Euroix''s  deljts  to  us 
should  be  a])plied  to  constructive  and 
reconstructive  work  in  Euro])e — a  sug- 
gestion which  seems  to  be  as  much  be- 
side the  mark  as  the  suggestion  of  the 
jKjliticans  in  Washington  who  would 
have  Euroi>e's  debts  to  us  a])i)lied  to 
the  i)iiynicnt  of  a  soldiers'  bonus. 
The  money  has  lx»en  spent  and  blo^^^l 
up.  Tiie  (piestion  is  whether  the  debts 
( an  and  should  })e  collected.  .  If  they 
ever  are  collected  no  doubt  many 
pro])osals,  iK'nign  and  .selfish,  will  be 
made  as  to  the  use  of  the  money, 
notwithstanding  the  f.u  t  that  it  is 
devoted  by  the  terms  of  the  Liberty 
Ixan  Acts  to  the  retirement  of  Liberty 
Hotxls. 

Congress,  by  the  Ad  a])pr(>\C(| 
February  I).  V.hH,  took  away  from  the 
Secretary  of  tin*  Treasury  the  power 
grant<-d  by  the  Liberty  Pon<l  Acts  to 
refund  the  demand  obligations  held 
by  the  'i'reasury,  conferred  it  u])on  a 
commission  «»f  five  members,  including, 
to  lx«  sure,  the  Secretar>'  of  the  Treas- 
ury   a.s    chairman,    and    forbade    the 


cancellation  of  any  debts  whatever. 
The  commission  so  created  is  admirably 
constituted,  but  its  hands  are  tied. 

And  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
against  cancellation  as  such.  The 
solemn  obligation  of  one  sovereign  state 
to  another  ought  not  lightly  to  be  dis- 
regarded on  either  side.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  the  British  practice  to 
finance  European  wars  and  ultimately 
to  forgive  the  debts  so  created.  Such  a 
policy  would  seem  to  be  a  fruitful 
source  of  war.  If  the  more  bellig- 
erent and  irresponsible  of  the  con- 
tinental nations  are  allowed  to  fall 
into  the  habit  of  having  a  war  when 
they  will  without  paying  for  it,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  wars 
wall  be  frequent.  But  do  the  con- 
gressmen and  senators,  who  solemnly 
pass  laws  and  make  speeches  declaring 
that  the  Allies'  debts  to  America  shall 
be  paid,  known  how  they  propose  to 
make  those  laws  and  declarations 
effective?  Certainly  not.  On  the  con- 
trary most  of  them  know  very  well 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  ten 
billion  dollars  never  will  be  paid, 
]jrinci])al  or  interest. 

Might  it  not  be  a  better  plan,  then, 
to  authorize  the  Debt  Commission 
to  investigate  the  situation,  to  hold 
conversations  with  the  debtor  nations 
^\^th  a  view  to  ascertaining  their 
])resent  and  probable  future  financial 
situation  and  their  present  and  probable 
future  ability  to  pay;  to  study  the 
effect  u])on  American  agriculture, 
commerce  and  industry  of  this  indebt- 
edness and  the  effort  to  collect  it,  and 
to  re])ort  to  Congress.  It  seems  so  un- 
uttcra])ly  stupid  to  close  one's  eyes  and 
ears  to  the  facts  and  refuse  to  permit 
even  discussion  by  our  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ])roblems  which  every- 
one knows  exist  and  nmst  sooner  or  later 
be  disi)osed  of.  It  is  childish  to  con- 
timie  to  assert  that  all  the  debts  must 
Ix   i)aid    when   everyone   knows  that 
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some  of  them  can't  and  won't  be.  Why 
not  get  down  to  earth  and  talk  it  over? 
Why  not  find  out  what  part  of  the 
debts  can  be  paid  and  what  can't? 
Why  not  study  what  advantages,  eco- 
nomic or  otherwise,  might  be  obtained 
for  America  as  part  of  a  general  com- 
position of  debts? 

The  maintenance  of  these  debts, 
notwithstanding  interest  has  not  been 
paid  upon  them,  constitutes  a  grave 
handicap  to  the  economic  recovery  of 
the  debtor  nations.  If  the  cancellation 
of  bad  debts,  the  scaling  down  of 
dubious  debts  and  the  forgiving  even 
of  some  good  debts  could  be  used  to 
produce  advantages  greater  than  any 
we  can  hope  to  receive  by  persisting  in 
our  present  stubborn  attitude,  by  all 
means  let  us  find  it  out. 

An  analysis  of  these  debts  probably 
ought  to  be  made  from  three  principal 
points  of  view: 

1.  How  the  debts  came  to  be  created. 

2.  The  ability  of  the  debtor  to  pay. 

3.  The  effect  upon  the  creditor  of  re- 
ceiving payment. 

Creation  of  the  Debts 

The  debts  were  justly  created.  That 
the  money  which  America  provided 
should  take  the  form  of  a  loan  was 
proper  and  right.  Had  America  given 
the  money  away,  instead  of  loaning  it, 
she  would  have  abandoned  a  system 
wisely  initiated  by  Great  Britain  and 
France  themselves  and  pursued  by  them 
throughout  the  War — a  system  ab- 
solutely essential  to  any  reasonable  and 
practical  division  of  war  burdens. 
This  has  been  elaborated  and  fully 
explained  from  the  English  point  of 
view  by  Mr.  R.  Trouton  in  the  Ec- 
onomic Journal  (the  quarterly  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Economic  Society)  for 
March,  1921.  Mr.  Trouton  strongly 
defends,  with  reasons  ample  and  con- 
vincing, the  system  by  which  the  debts 
were  created,  although  his  conclusion. 


equally  supported  hy  strong  and  per- 
suasive arguments,  is  that  the  dehts 
should  now  be  cancelled. 

Much  of  the  ten  billion  dollars  was 
loaned  after  the  declaration  of  war  by 
America,  when  England  and  France, 
Italy  and  Belgium  were  holding  the 
line  in  Euro])e,  waiting  for  us  to  take 
our  part.  During  the  early  months  of 
the  War  the  Allies  were  borrowing 
from  us  $;5()(),0()(),()()0  a  month  and 
asking  for  more.  After  the  first  si.x 
months,  however,  the  xVUies  were  no 
longer  able  to  spend  dollars  in  the 
United  States  to  the  extent  of  five 
hundred  million  a  month  or  an^-thing 
like  it,  because  our  own  military  effort 
was  absorbing  our  industrial  life. 
There  is  an  element  of  the  grotesque 
in  the  fact  that  the  fewer  men  a  country 
had  on  the  firing  line  the  more  claims 
it  was  able  to  establish  against  its 
allies;  yet  that  is  what  ha{)pened  under 
the  system  of  accounting  adopterl,  and 
properly  adopted,  by  the  Allies  during 
the  War. 

Some  of  the  debts  were  incurred  for 
the  support  of  sterling  and  franc  ex- 
change and,  to  a  minor  extent,  for  the 
support  of  lira  exchange.  When  Great 
Britain  bought  sterling  in  the  I'nited 
States  from  the  proceeds  of  loans  from 
the  American  government  she  of 
course  became  the  owner  of  the  ster- 
ling and  was  to  that  extent  relieved  of 
the  necessity  of  fioating  domestic  loans 
in  England  to  meet  her  requirements 
there.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sterling 
purchased  may  have  come  on  the 
market  in  response  to  British  or  inter- 
allied purchases  for  war  purposes 
somewhere  in  the  world's  markets. 

An  impression  has  been  created  that 
the  United  States  required  Great 
Britain  in  some  sense  to  gxmrantee  or 
make  herself  responsible  for  loans  to 
others  of  the  Allies  after  the  United 
States  entered  into  the  War.  That 
impression  is  wholly  erroneous,     Great 
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Britain  had,  before  the  United  States 
entered  into  the  War,  established  the 
rule  that  each  Ally  should  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  financing  of  inter-allied 
purchases  within  its  own  borders. 
The  same  rule  was  extended  to  the 
United  States  when  it  entered  into  the 
War.  Under  that  simple  and  sound 
rule  the  United  States  financed  the 
req\iirements  of  the  Allies  ^\-ithin  its 
borders;  Cireat  Britain  financed  the 
rccpiircments  of  the  Allies  within  the 
British  Isles  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
within  the  British  Empire  (but  not  in 
India,  where  the  United  States  financed 
all  the  Allies  by  shipments  of  silver 
for  a  consideral)le  period);  and  as  to 
expenditures  in  the  neutral  world, 
(Ireat  Britain  and  the  United  States 
shared  the  burden  of  finance  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  fornuila  aj^'reed  upon 
between  them. 

The  theor>'  of  the  rule  is  simple. 
The  iK'ople  of  each  belligerent  country 
coulcl  and  shoidd  resjjond,  in  taxes  and 
subscriptions  for  domestic  loans,  to 
the  financial  demands  of  its  govern- 
ment. The  American  government 
could  raise  all  the  dollars  the  Allies 
n«-c(l<'<l,  iIm'  British  government  all  the 
sterling,  tlir  French  government  all  the 
francs  and  the  Italian  government  all 
the  lire.  On  the  other  hand,  because 
of  embargo«'s  on  e.\])orts  of  gold  and 
control  of  foreign  exchange,  no  govern- 
ment coulil  i)r()vide  finance  outside  its 
I>order8,  cxce])t  at  the  exiK'use  of 
grave  d<'])reciation  of  its  currency  in 
foreign  exchange.  It  was  a  matter  of 
course  tjiat,  under  the  sound  rule  thus 
established  l»y  (ireat  Britain  before  the 
United  Stat<'s  entered  tlie  War  and 
continued  without  (piestion  tlu-reafter, 
(ireat  Britain  should  contitine  to  be  a 
lender  as  \v«'ll  as  a  borrower  on  inter- 
national account. 

After  the  United  States  entered 
the  War,  in  one  caw  only,  did  Great 
Britain  make  advances  forjnjrchuscs  by 


any  of  the  Allies  in  the  United  States — 
that  of  Russia — and  in  that  case  only 
to  the  extent  of  contracts  entered  into 
by  Russia  and  guaranteed  by  Great 
Britain  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  W^ar.  The  amount  is  not 
important. 

Some  of  the  loans  made  by  the 
United  States  were  made  after  the 
Armistice.  Follo-n-ing  is  an  analysis 
of  the  advances  made  by  the  United 
States  Treasury,  prepared  with  a 
view  to  showing  the  extent  of  the 
loans  made  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
Allies  after  the  War  was  over  (actually 
though  not  technically)  on  the  basis  of 
Treasury  Daily  Statements. 

Proportion  of  Debts  Incurred   after  the 

Armistice 
To  and  including  November 

11,  1918,  Armistice  Day  .  $7,076,714,750.00 
Thereafter,  to  and  including 

June  28,   1919,  when  the 

Treaty   of    Versailles  was 

signed $2,025,570,265.56 


Total  to  signing  of  peace  . .  . 

Thereafter  to  January  10, 
1920,  the  effective  date  of 
the   Treaty 


).102,285,015.56 


350,720,914.09 


Total  to  January  10,  1920     $9,453,005,929 .  65 

My  impression  is  that  advances 
subsequent  to  January  10,  1920,  have 
been  about  balanced  by  repayments 
and  re])resent  little,  if  any,  actual  cash 
outgo,  but  rather  a  readjustment  of 
accounts  between  the  United  States 
and  the  several  borrowing  governments. 
The  amount  of  ol)ligations  of  foreign 
governments  re|)rcscnting  Treasury  ad- 
vances less  repayments  of  principal, 
according  to  the  Public  Debt  State- 
ment of  January  31,  1922,  was  $9,- 
4:}4,;{Ki,S>^>9.24.  These  figures  do  not 
include  foreign  o])ligations  received  on 
accomit  of  sales  of  .surplus  war  .supplies 
and  European  relief. 

What  I  have  said  makes  no  pretense 
to  be  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  how  the 
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debts  were  created.  It  is  intended  to 
serve  only  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  created  in  divers  ways 
and  for  divers  purposes,  all  to  be  sure 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  War  and  for 
the  national  security  and  defense.  The 
diversity,  however,  is  of  considerable 
importance  from  the  point  of  view  of 
discussion  as  to  cancellation.  Some 
of  us  may  feel  under  a  moral  obligation 
to  cancel  loans  made  to  provide  muni- 
tions for  armies  in  the  field,  before 
America  was  able  to  make  her  own 
military  effort;  and  yet  feel  under  no 
similar  obligation  in  respect  to  loans, 
equally  necessary  and  proper,  made 
after  Armistice  Day  for  the  purchase  of 
foodstuffs  or  surplus  war  supplies  which 
were  resold  by  the  borrowing  govern- 
ment. For  shot  and  shell  and  other 
equipment,  necessary  for  the  military 
forces  in  war  time,  blown  up,  destroyed 
and  wasted,  the  borrowing  government 
has  nothing  to  show  except  the  graves 
of  the  killed  and  the  shattered  bodies 
of  the  wounded  and  the  glorious 
memory  of  sacrifice  and  victory.  Other 
loans  were  merely  a  necessary  part  of 
the  mechanics  of  war  finance,  and  the 
borrowing  government  has  already 
realized  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the 
resale  of  the  property  purchased  from 
the  proceeds  of  them. 

Ability  of  the  Debtor  to  Pay 

When  we  come  to  consider  the 
ability  of  the  debtor  to  pay,  equal 
diversity  appears.  Great  Britain  can 
pay  no  doubt  in  the  sense  that  she  can 
meet  the  interest  charges  and  ultimately 
sell  her  own  or  private  securities  in  our 
markets  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  lift 
the  principal  of  the  debt;  yet  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  Great  Britain  can 
pay  in  full  without  such  disruption  of 
her  internal  and  international  economy 
as  would  be  gravely  injurious  to  her 
and  to  us. 

France  is  quite  right  iu  her  position 


that  iier  ability  to  i)ay  largely  depends 
upon  her  ability  to  collect  from  Ger- 
many. Unless  France  can  make  col- 
lections from  Germany,  which  everyone 
is  now  engaged  in  telling  her  she  can 
not  and  should  not  make,  it  is  didicult 
to  see  how  France  can  make  any  im- 
portant payments  to  the  Allies. 

Italy's  ability  to  pay  stands  in  much 
the  same  position  as  that  of  France, 
except  that  Italy  has  less  to  ho|)e  for 
in  the  way  of  collections  from  her 
enemies. 

As  to  Belgium,  we  are  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  release  her  and  accept 
Germany's  obligation  in  lieu  of  hers,  so 
far  as  concerns  prc-Armistice  advances. 
Sooner  or  later  we  are  certain  to 
recognize  that  moral  obligation,  which 
rests  not  merely  upon  the  tentative 
arrangement  entered  into  at  the  Peace 
Conference,  but  upon  the  im])rcgnahle 
foundation  of  little  lielgium's  great 
service  and  sacrifices  for  all  of  us.  Bel- 
gium is  a  highly  civilized,  densely 
populated  country  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  she  can  make 
important  payments  on  accoimt  of  her 
international  war  debts,  incurred  be- 
fore the  Armistice,  independent  of  her 
collections  from  Germany. 

The  indebtedness  of  other  govern- 
ments than  those  which  I  have  now 
mentioned  is  perhaps,  roughly,  half  a 
billion  dollars.    Some  of  it  is  collectible. 

Effect  of  Payment  Upon  the 
Creditor 

In  considering  the  ability  of  the 
debtor  to  pay,  and  the  effect  upon  the 
creditor  receiving  payment,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  recall  the  fact  that  international 
payments  can  l>e  made  only  in  goods, 
services,  gold  or  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness (including  pa])er  money),  and 
that  it  is  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  able  to  create  an  export  balance, 
i.  e.  export  more  of  these  than  it  im- 
ports, that  any  ^Vlly  will  be  able  to 
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effect  payments  of  principal  or  interest 
upon  its  indebtedness  to  the  United 
States. 

The  public  international  war  debts 
do  not  represent  wealth  created,  but 
wealth  destroyed.    In  this  respect  they 
(lifTer  from  private  international  debts 
created    in    the    ordinary    course    of 
business.     Before  the  War  Great  Brit- 
ain, not  as  a  nation  but  as  a  commu- 
nity, had  l)ccomc  the  creditor  of  the 
whole  world  })y  the  slow  process  of 
private  accunuilation  and  investment 
a})road  intelligently  matle  for  produc- 
tive   pur])oscs.      Great    Britain    thus 
enriched    herself    and    enriched    her 
de])tors  in  the  process.     Debts  were 
gradually    created    in    the    ordinary 
course  of  trade  and  business,  and  the 
economic    life    of    both    debtor    and 
creditor  had  am])le  o])])()rtunity  to  ad- 
just   to    them.      Goincidcntally,    the 
newer  regions  of  the  earth  built  up 
ex])<)rt  balances,  favoral)le  to  themselves 
anil  adverse  to  Great  Britain,  largely 
for  fcxxlstuffs  and  raw  materials,  which 
trade  balances  Great  Britain  was  able 
to  meet  by  adding,  to  her  exports  of 
finished  ])ro(lucts,  exports  of  services 
(marine,  banking,  insurance,  etc.)  and 
by  collecting   interest   on   her  caj)ital 
invested     abroad.       But     the     public 
international  war  (^lebts  were  created 
l>y  the  War  abrujitly  and  at  the  same 
time  .Vmerica's  trade  balance  against 
KurojM"  was  ('normously  increased  by 
the  same  war. 

The  collection  of  the  del>ts  due  from 
the  Allirs  to  the  I'nitcd  States  will 
ti'ud  to  stimulate  imports  into  the 
I  iiiteci  States  and  discourage  exports 
from  the  rnite<l  States,  thus  reducing 
America's  .so-called  favoral)le  l>alance 
of  trade,  or  even  eliminating  it  and 
sulist  it  ut  ing  an  "adverse"  balance. 
No  doubt  America  and  the  world  can 
adjust  themselves  to  this  process  if 
they  must.  Bui  the  process  means  that 
America,    untlerpopulated,    with    vast 


territories  unexploited  and  undevel- 
oped, shall  produce  less  than  it  con- 
sumes, and  that  Europe,  overpopu- 
lated,  and  having  already  pretty  nearly 
reached  the  maximum  of  her  productiv- 
ity, must  produce  more  than  she 
consumes.  It  would  seem  that  the 
only  way  in  which  the  world  could 
ultimately  adjust  itself  to  so  abnormal 
an  arrangement  would  be  by  convert- 
ing the  farm  into  a  city  and  the  city  into 
a  farm — that  the  problem  will  find  its 
solution  by  a  shift  of  population  to 
both  Americas,  to  the  British  Colonies, 
and  to  other  more  sparsely  settled 
regions  of  the  earth.  Very  obviously 
.such  a  solution  of  the  problem  must 
be  accompanied  by  protracted  distress 
throughout  the  world  including  the 
United  States. 

The  collection  of  the  public  inter- 
national debts  of  the  Allies  to  the 
United  States,  principal  or  interest, 
would  serve,  then,  to  subsidize  imports 
and  penalize  exports  from  the  United 
States,  to  reduce  prices  and  wages  here 
and  to  exaggerate  the  existing  de- 
pression and  unemployment. 

Conclusion 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations 
which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account 
by  a  commission  created  by  Congress 
with  adequate  power  to  consider  the 
])roblem  of  intor-allied  indebtedness — ■ 
not  with  its  hands  tied  and  its  eyes 
blindfolded.  Such  a  commission  would 
doubtless  take  into  account,  also,  the 
question  Avhcther,  if  disposed  on  ac- 
count of  any  of  the  considerations 
|)reviously  discussed,  to  consider  mak- 
ing some  concessions  in  respect  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  allied  governments 
to  the  I'uited  States,  it  might  not  be 
able,  in  return  for  such  concessions,  to 
obtain  definite  advantages  by  im- 
posing reasonable  conditions.  Wliat 
is  really  needed  is  a  general  settlement 
involving     peace     and     disarnxameiit. 
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balanced  budgets  and  honest  money, 
the  removal  of  trade  barriers  and  the 
settlement  of  international  debts.  If 
America  could  use  her  claims  against 
Europe  to  promote  so  happy  a  solution 
of  Europe's  problems  she  would  render 
herself  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  of 
all  services.    She  would  bring  to  an  end 


the  period  of  world-wide  calamity 
which  began  nearly  eight  years  ago 
and  has  continued  tiirough  years  of 
disastrous  war  and  years  of  equally 
disastrous  peace.  She  would  reojM-n 
her  own  mills  and  factories,  return  the 
unemployed  to  their  jobs,  and  restore 
her  farmers  to  prosj^erity. 


The  Public  Financial  Burdens  of  the  Principal 
Countries  of  the  World 

By  L.  R.  Gottlieb 

Lecturer  in  Finance,  New  York  University 


IN  Table  I  on  page  116,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  compare  the  pub- 
lic debt  and  debt  charges  of  the  leading 
fifty  countries  of  the  world,  comprising 
83  per  cent  of  the  world's  total  popula- 
tion. It  will  be  found  that  nations 
other  than  participants  have  barely 
doubled  their  debt  since  1914;  in  the 
war-ridden  countries  there  has  been  an 
eight -fold  increase.  Inflation  has  been 
one  of  the  primary  factors  in  the 
growth  of  public  debts;  it  has  lessened 
the  intrinsic  purchasing  power  of  the 
monetary  unit.  Continual  inflation 
tends  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  debt, 
while  deflation  operates  in  the  reverse 
manner.  The  former  stimulates  busi- 
ness, causes  a  restriction  in  consump- 
tion and  reduces  the  output  of  luxuries, 
thus  setting  commodities  free  for  the 
use  of  the  state;  the  latter  factor,  on 
the  other  hand,  enriches  the  speculator 
at  the  expense  of  the  citizens  of  the 
state  involved.  As  deflation  succeeds 
inflation,  the  burden  of  the  debt  be- 
comes pari  passu  heavier  and  heavier. 
This  is  the  problem  confronting  the 
future. 

Before  the  War,  France  had  the 
largest  per  capita  debt  of  all  countries 
in    the    list,    with    the    exception    of 


Honduras^  and  New  Zealand.-  'i'oday, 
Austria  stands  first,  followed  closely  by 
Hungary,  Germany,  France,  Belgium 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Territorial 
re-arrangements  resulting  from  the 
peace  treaties  account  for  the  material 
enhancement  in  the  per  capita  debt 
of  the  first  two  countries  in  par- 
ticular. 

An  interesting  observation  to  l>e 
recorded  is  that  delit  charges  do  not 
always  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in 
nominal  amount  of  debt.  A  great 
deal  depends  u]3on  the  methods  pur- 
sued in  financing  the  government's 
requirements.  Paper  money  directly 
issued  by  the  state,  as  in  Italy  and 
Russia,  involves  no  interest  charges; 
while  currency  issued  indirectly  by  the 
state  through  the  medium  of  banks  of 
issue  who  discount  treasury  bills,  as  in 
the  case  of  Germany,  Austria,  etc.,  or 
through  banks  that  make  a  direct  loan 
to  the  government,  as  in  the  case  of 
France,  constitutes  a  debt  the  interest 
requirements  of  which   are  compara- 

1  Cognizance  being  taken  of  back  interest 
accumulating  since  1873. 

-  Government  ownership  largely  explains  the 
heavy  per  capita  debt. 
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tively  low.'  As  credit  stringency 
develops  during  the  course  of  an 
emergency,  it  becomes  less  and  less 
attractive  to  incur  a  funded  debt,  be- 
cause interest  rates  begin  to  mount  and 
the  b\irden  grows  ])ro])ortionatcly. 

In  using  the  data  presented  in  Table 
I,  there  are  two  facts  to  be  borne  in 
mind.  First,  foreign  currencies  have 
been  converted  into  United  States 
money  at  pre-war  parity  for  countries 
nominally  or  actually  on  a  gold  basis; 
where  current  figures  were  stated  in 
terms  of  a  highly  dej)reciated  currency, 
as  in  Poland,  Austria,  etc.,  a])proximate 
exchange  equivalents  were  employed. 
To  convert  all  foreign  debts  at  exchange 
values  would  be  inadvisal>le  in  view  of 
the  serious  disparity  between  internal 
purchasing  ])o\ver  and  external  values 
of  %  ariotis  national  currencies.  Second, 
the  figures  given  in  the  Table  take  into 
consideration  neither  loans  of  one 
government  to  another  nor  offsetting 
assets.  Ivoans  and  advances  of  the 
United  States  to  her  allies  totalled 
.■sl(».()!)4  millions  (net)  on  November  30, 
19^1;*  of  Great  Britain,  £^2,0 17 millions, 
on  March  31,  19^22;'  of  France,  14,- 
OH'-i  mi!li«>u  francs  on  Jun<'  .'JO,  19'-21;'= 
and  of  (u-rmany,  1 -2,031  million  marks 
as  of  March  31,  19i20.'  In  addition, 
then'  are  treasury  assets,  such  as 
sinking  funds,  government-owned  rail- 
ritiids,  j)o.sts,  telegrai)hs,  waterfalls, 
>liil)piiig,  state  industries,  ete.,  which 
eounterl)alanre  in  part  the  total  gross 
indebtedness. 

*  FurlhiTiiiorf.  a  lar>;f  i>orlioii  of  lulual  in- 
l«Tc<tt  payiiK-iit.s  iiiadf  to  Imnks  flows  back  into 
tlic  Kovcrninciil  ojfFrrs  in  the  sliaj)e  of  taxes  and 
•tntc  |iarti<'i|mti(in  in  proiils. 

*Slntrmcnl  of  tin-  I'nl)li<-  Debt  of  the  United 
Stntps.  .NovcmiIkt  :»(),  I0i\. 

'  In<  biding  Uhuih  for  relief,  reeonslruetion  loan 
lo  llrlK'inm  and  niifi<-ellaneons  items,  aceording 
to  liudK'el  .'i]K"<'<-||. 

•  Hulletin  de  .Stat  isticiuc  el  dc  Ix-gislation  Com- 
jMirer,  August.  1041,  ;;    M70 

'  Hriii'M'iH  Financial  (  onferenie.  Section  on 
Public  Kinaacc. 


A  debt,  simply  stated,  is  a  relative 
term,  and  unless  it  is  related  to  re- 
sources or  assets,  its  numerical  pres- 
entation carries  little  significance. 
The  principal  difficulty  in  this  connec- 
tion is,  however,  to  be  found  in  securing 
recent  data  bearing  on  national  wealth 
and  income.  The  only  estimates  avail- 
able for  all  countries,  with  the  exception 
of  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
appertain  to  pre-war  conditions  only. 
In  Table  II,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
furnish  a  comparison  between  debt 
and  pre-war  wealth,  and  debt  charges 
and  pre-war  income,  both  before  the 
War  and  at  the  most  recent  date.  This 
compilation  possesses,  however,  two 
serious  shortcomings:  first,  inflation  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  debt  and 
interest  factors,  while  pre-war  wealth 
is  stated  in  terms  of  gold  currency; 
second,  the  changes  in  national  wealth 
since  1914  are  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Partly  to  overcome  these  ob- 
jections. Table  III  is  presented,  which 
aims  to  eliminate  the  factor  of  inflation 
in  countries  where  index  numbers  are 
available.  By  dividing  up  into  periods 
the  years  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
War  and  evaluating  the  increases  in 
the  absolute  amount  of  national  in- 
debtedness by  means  of  price  index 
numbers,  current  national  debts  have 
been  adjusted  to  the  1913  gold  basis. 
These  figures  are  directly  comparable 
with  the  estimates  of  pre-war  national 
wealth,  with  allowances  for  loss  of 
resources  under  the  Peace  Treaty. 

With  the  element  of  inflation  thus 
removed,  it  is  found  that  Germany's 
debt  constitutes  42  ])er  cent  of  the 
pre-war  national  w^ealth  of  the  territory 
she  now  occui)ies;  in  the  case  of  Italy, 
41.4  ])er  cent;  in  France,  38.3  per  cent; 
in  United  Kingdom,  34.3  per  cent;  in 
United  States,  only  7.7  per  cent;  in 
Denmark,  7.8  per  cent,  and  in  Switzer- 
land, .').0  ])er  cent. 

The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked 
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TABLE  II— Debt  and  Debt  Charges  as  Related  to  Pre-War  National  \Ve.\lth  and  Income 


Country 


Pre-War 

National 
Wealth 
(Million 
Dollars) 


Pre-War 

National 
Income 
(Million 
Dollars) 


Debt  as  Percentage 

of  Pre-War 
National  Wealth 


Before 
the  War 


At  most 
recent  date 


Debt  Charges  as 
Percentage  of  Pre- 
War  National  Income 


Before 
the  war 


At  most 
rcc-ent  date 


A.  Entente  Powers 


United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Australia 

Canada 

France 

Italy 

Japan 

Russia* 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Total — Entente  Powers 


204,400 
70,500 

7,400 
11,100 
58,500 
21,800 
11.700 
60,000 

5,800 
12,000 


463,200 


35,300 

11,000 

1,300 

1,500 

7,300 

3,900 

1,600 

6,500 

475 

950 


69.825 


0.5 

4.9 

1.3 

4.9 

11.3 

13.9 

10.8 

8.5 

12.5 

6.3 


4.9 


11.5 
54.1 
20.4 
27.4 
90.2 
97.6 
10.4 
42.3* 
113.1 
10.5 


37.8 


0.1 
11 
0.2 
0.9 
3.5 
2.6 
3.4 
3.4 
5.3 
3.9 


1.2 


2  8 
15  3 

6.2 

9.5 
34.1 
20  7 

4.0 
11  8« 
49.5 

4.7 


10.4 


B.  Central  Powers 


Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

Turkey 

Bulgaria 

Total — Central  Powers. 
Total — Belligerents . . . . 

Argentina 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Norway   

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Total— Neutrals 

Grand  Total 


80,500 

30,100 

4,000 

4,000 


118,600 
581,800 


10,500 

4,000 

500 

500 


15,500 
85,325 


1.5 
14.1 
16.7 

4.3 


5.2 
5.0 


98.2 
88.4 
51.2 
31.3 


91.8 

48.8 


C.  Neutrals 


11,700 
2,400 
5,100 
1,100 

14,300 
4,600 
3,900 


43,100 


624,900 


950 

200 
400 
100 
1,100 
375 
300 


3,425 


88.750 


4.4 

4.0 
9.2 
8.7 
13.2 
3.6 
0.7 


7.6 


5.2 


6.9 
13.3 
24.3 
28.5 
19.8 

8.5 
20.9 


15.6 


46.5 


*  Exclusive  of  obligations  incurred  during  the  Soviet  regime. 


0.4 
3.9 
9.0 
1.6 


1.6 
1.3 


4.3 


1.4 


23.5 
34.8 
17.6 
16.0 


26.0 
13.3 


3.7 

5.6 

1.5 

6.5 

3.8 

18.8 

5.0 

13.0 

7.2 

10.0 

2.4 

5.1 

0.7 

7.3 

8.9 


13.1 
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that  not  all  of  the  indebtedness  in- 
curred during  the  War  represented  a 
corresponding  destruction  or  loss  of 
national  wealth.  It  is  true  that  the 
emergency  transformed  the  vRsi  num- 
bers called  to  the  colors  into  an  army  of 
non-producers  in  the  widest  economic 
sense  and  with  a  liroad  sweep  wiped  out 
the  surplus  of  production  over  con- 
sumption which  normally  resulted  from 
their  labors.  There  were,  however, 
elements  to  be  considered,  which  in 
part  countcrl^alanced  the  loss  in  normal 
production.  Enhanced  i)roductivity 
in  non-war  lines  of  industrial  activity, 
stimulated  by  patriotic  motives,  in- 
creased o\itput  by  virtue  of  enii)loyment 
of  women,  minors  and  uncmployables 
to  a  larger  extent  than  is  true  of  normal 
jK'riods;  su])i)ression  of  luxury  manu- 
facturing and  enlargement  of  capacity 


of  necessary  industries,  including  agri- 
culture, all  contributed  appreciably  to 
the  offsetting  process.  Insofar  as  a 
part  of  the  equipment  was  scrapped 
after  the  War,  there  was  an  economic 
loss.  But  the  greatest  destruction  was, 
of  course,  the  failure  to  accumulate  an 
annual  surplus  which  has  formed  the 
backbone  of  the  world's  economic 
progress  during  the  past  century. 
This  was  further  accentuated  by  losses 
due  to  deaths  and  incapacitation.  The 
consumption  of  war  materials  and  the 
destruction  of  property  made  heavy 
inroads  on  national  wealth,  but  it  is 
essentially  the  former  which  found  its 
way  into  the  public  accounts  during 
the  War,  although  during  the  recon- 
struction period  restoration  of  prop- 
erty began  to  assume  an  important 
position. 


T.\BLE  III— Rel.\tion  of  Debt  to  Wealth  on  a  Pre-War  Basis 


Ratio  of 

Present 

Present 

Ratio  of 

Debt  Ad- 

Adjusted 

Pre-War 

Pre-War 

Per 

justed  TO 

Per 

Debt  to 
Pre-war 
National 

Debt  to 

Country 

Wealth 
(Million 
Dollars) 

Capita 
(Dollars) 

1913 
Basis 

(Million 
Dollars) 

Capita 
(Dollars) 

Pre-War 

National 

Wealth 
(Per  cent) 

Wealth 
(Per  cent) 

I'niteW  Stales 

204,400 
70,500 
11,100 

1934 
1488 
1328 

15.746 
24,153 

2,080 

149 

540 
249 

7.7 
34.3 
18.7 

0.5 

I  nilc<i  Kiii);(loni 

4  9 

( °iiiia<ln                            

i.3 

Aiitlriiiin 

7.400 

1364 

1,378 

254 

18.6 

4.9 

Frjin«f 

fi2,000 

1574 

23,731 

602 

38.3 

11.2 

Italy 

21.800 

593 

9,033 

246 

41.4 

13.9 

Itti.vtia 

60,000 

441 

13.208 

97 

22.0 

8.5 

Japao 

1 1 ,700 

209 

1.249 

22 

10.7 

10.8 

(irrriiany 

68,400 

1241 

28,716 

521 

42.0 

1.5 

Drtiiunrk 

2,400 

734 

186 

57 

7.8 

4.0 

Nrtlicrlniicl.s 

5.10(1 

736 

783 

113 

15.3 

9.2 

Norway ... 

I.HMI 

416 

183 

69 

16.6 

8.7 

Sweden 

4.G(X) 

787 

259 

44 

5.6 

3.6 

Character  of  American  Influence  on  Eastern  Europe 

in  the  Near  Future 

By  Elmer  Davis 

Member  of  the  Editorial  Staff,  New  York-  Times,  New  York 

THERE  is,  perliaps  inevitably,  a 
pre-millennialtone  about  most  con- 
temporary writings  oti  tlie  immediate 
future  of  Europe;  all  the  misfortunes 
of  the  age  are  to  be  ended  by  the 
second  coming  of  America.  It  is  not 
my  business  to  compete  in  prophetic 
prediction  ^ath  veteran  soothsayers, 
but  whatever  happens  at  Genoa  and 
whatever  is  done  in  the  State  De- 
partment, I  see  no  reason  to  anticipate 
any  such  active  collaboration  of  Amer- 
ica in  European  affairs  as  was  ex- 
pected early  in  1919,  and  seems  still  to 
be  expected  by  some  persons  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  ideal  of  a  world  per- 
meated by  the  general  will  and  express- 
ing this  will  through  the  machinery  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  or  something 
similar,  it  is  only  an  ideal,  and  unlikely 
to  be  realized  in  this  generation. 
Even  if  America  should  come  back  into 
Europe,  should  enter  the  League, 
America  will  not  and  cannot  be  "in" 
Europe  as  she  was  in  the  few  months 
immediately  after  the  Armistice. 

The  reason,  obviously,  is  that  such 
participation  implies  both  an  America 
and  a  Europe  which  do  not  exist.  The 
general  will  postulated  by  Mr.  Wilson's 
concept  of  the  League  does  not  exist 
and  is  not  likely  to  exist  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  The  probability  of 
more  active  American  participation 
in  European  economic  and  political 
problems,  and  the  effect  of  such 
American  participation,  are  topics  on 
which  I  do  not  care  to  speculate;  but 
it  seems  quite  clear  that  there  is  to  be 
no  general  infection  of  Europe  with 
the    American    spirit,    whatever    that 


may  be,  such  as  some  ojitimists  ex- 
pected in  the  latter  ])art  of  1918. 

This  ])rospect  is  not  altogether  dis- 
heartening, certainly  not  to  Eurojx'. 
Not  only  in  the  Waten  countries,  not 
onlj'  in  great  jjowers  wliich  feared 
American  partici])ation  in  Eurojiean 
politics  as  weakening  to  their  own 
influence,  has  there  Ix'en  an  unfortu- 
nate tendency  to  misuse  historical 
analogy.  Even  in  thesmallercountries 
political  students  have  sometimes  Ijeen 
inclined  to  regard  Wilson  at  Paris  as 
the  modern  Elamininus,  restoring  an 
illusory  lil)erty  to  a  disorganized  Old 
World,  who  in  due  course  would  Ik? 
followed  by  an  American  Munnnius 
Achaicus.  The  absurdity  of  this 
hardly  needs  demonstration  in  Amer- 
ica, but  it  is  sometimes  forgotten 
that  it  is  absurd  chiefly  because  of  the 
character  of  the  American  ])eople. 
The  opportunity  to  dominate  Europe 
lay  before  Wilson  almost  as  the  op- 
portunity to  absorb  Greece  lay  before 
Elamininus,  alloA\-ing  for  the  enormous 
economic  power  which  America  ])OS- 
sessed  at  the  Armistice.  That  it  was 
not  used  was  not  wholly  a  matter  of 
American  domestic  dissensions,  or  of 
the  character  of  the  leader;  it  was  due 
quite  as  much  to  the  insular  interests 
of  the  American  people — and  also,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  inex])erience  of 
American  leaders  in  the  use  of  their 
economic  wea])()ns.  It  can  hardly  Ix' 
doubted  that  if  England  had  j)ossessed 
the  economic  power  wiiieli  America 
possessed  at  the  end  of  the  War,  the 
reconstruction  of  Euro])e  would  have 
taken  ])lace  only  on  such  terms  as  were 
acceptable  to  England.     America  had 
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neither  the  popular  will  to  imperialism, 
beneficent  or  otherwise,  nor  the  capac- 
ity to  carry  such  a  ^^-ill  had  popular 
consent  been  conceivable. 

OcTR  Disinterested  Public  Opinion 

These  are  no  doubt  truisms,  but 
their  significance  for  the  future  inter- 
national relations  of  America  does  not 
always  seem  to  be  a])])reciated.  Any 
active,  prolonged  and  effective  in- 
fluence of  America  on  European  politics 
or  rather  on  the  complicated  political- 
economic  international  relations  of 
today,  ]K).stulates  an  American  public 
o])inion  informed  on,  and  interested  in, 
world  affairs.  Such  an  opinion  does 
not  exist  outside  of  very  limited  cir- 
cles. No  doubt  it  is  gro\\-ing,  but  very 
slowly.  Even  when  it  flashes  up  un- 
ex^x'ctedly  under  the  pressure  of  im- 
mediate economic  need,  as  in  the 
resolution  of  last  \\-inter's  Agricultural 
( 'onference  in  favor  of  i)artici])ation  in 
the  Genoa  meeting,  it  is  a])t  to  be 
jjoorly  informed  and  misdirected.  For 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  America 
has  had  territorial  interests  in  the  Far 
East;  wars  in  the  Phili})])ines,  in  China 
and  Manchuria,  have  attracted  Amer- 
ican interest;  our  diplonuicy  has  in 
that  field,  as  in  hardly  any  other,  had 
u  contiiniitig  and  consistent  policy. 
Sinrc  1K!)H,  in  other  words,  we  have 
ha(l  materials  for  the  fornuition  of  a 
public  opinion  on  Asiatic  ])roblems  such 
as  we  have  had  for  European  (piestions 
«uily  since  1918.  Vet  the  Washington 
( '<Mifcrcnce,  and  the  discussion  of  the 
treaties  which  followed  it,  showed  that 
even  on  Asiatic  affairs  our  ])ublic 
<»j)inion  was  comj)aratively  feeble  and 
utirdur-atcd.  To  <'x))cct  any  g<'ncral 
intelligent  int<'rest  in  Euro])c:in  affairs 
for  numy  years  fo  come  is  rather 
visionary. 

It  may  be  argued  that  jjublic 
opinion  is  not  essential;  that  the  people 
will  follow  if  the  leaders  lead.     'Jliat 


depends,  to  some  degree,  on  the  leaders. 
The  President  who  had  labored  suc- 
cessfully for  more  than  two  years  to 
keep  us  out  of  war  suddenly  ex- 
perienced a  sort  of  religious  conver- 
sion in  the  last  days  of  January,  1917, 
and  exerted  himself  as  vigorously,  and 
as  successfully,  tp  get  us  into  war. 
To  suppose  that  the  incident  can  be 
duplicated  is  to  presuppose  the  re- 
currence of  its  underlying  causes, 
both  historical  and  temperamental. 
The  present  administration  does  not 
seem  to  contain  any  personality  very 
closely  akin  to  that  of  Mr.  Wilson,  nor 
is  any  such  illuminating  experience  as 
his  to  be  expected.  The  road  to 
Damascus  is  thorny  with  campaign 
promises  and  beset  by  footpads  of  con- 
siderable vigor  and  determination. 
Efforts  to  reach  Damascus  by  by- 
paths over  the  hills  have  not  hitherto 
been  successful.  And  even  if  the 
administration  should  cease  kicking 
against  the  pricks,  it  would  find  itself 
hampered  by  an  unprepared  public 
opinion.  Wilson  in  1919  was  beaten 
to  a  considerable  extent  bj''  the  Wilson 
of  1915  and  1916;  the  mind  of  the 
masses  is  not  able  to  make  a  complete 
about-face  as  promptly  as  that  of  its 
leaders. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  tentative 
efforts  of  the  present  administration 
have  had  overwhelming  success  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  in  any 
case  they  are  not  directed  toward  that 
active  functioning  of  America  as  a 
member,  with  the  European  nations, 
of  a  world  community,  which  was 
implied  by  Mr.  Wilson's  idea  of  the 
League.  American  influence,  had  that 
idea  been  realized,  would  have  been 
])owerful  iji  Europe,  not  by  any 
domineering  pressure,  but  by  a  sort  of 
boring  from  within.  The  change  in 
the  actual  character  of  the  League,  a 
change  necessitated  by  the  fact  that 
neither  in  America  nor  in  Europe  was 
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the  popular  temper  such  as  the  original 
League  ideal  presupposed,  has  ended 
any  such  prospect.  The  participation 
of  the  present  administration  in  Euro- 
pean affairs  has  so  far  taken  the 
character  rather  of  bludgeoning  from 
without.  From  neither  viewpoint  does 
there  seem  to  be  much  prospect  of  any 
great  American  influence  on  Europe, 
and  certainly  not  of  any  influence 
which  could  be  thought  of  as  specifi- 
cally and  distinctly  American.  Such 
effect  as  American  pressure  may  have 
on  general  European  problems  in  the 
next  few  years  seems  likely  to  be  due 
almost  wholly  to  the  fact  that  America 
is  the  one  nation  with  money,  rather 
than  that  America  is  a  nation  born  of 
many  races,  which  was  the  first  to 
work  out  with  fair  success  the  ideal  of 
federation  which  is  Europe's  best, 
even  if  remote,  hope. 

Economic  Advantage  of 
Disinterestedness 

These  general  considerations  apply 
still  more  strongly  to  those  portions  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe  occupied 
by  the  Succession  States.  American 
influence  was  powerful  in  the  liber- 
ation or  aggrandizement  of  these 
peoples;  their  revolutionary  leaders, 
or  many  of  them,  lived  and  worked  in 
America  in  the  latter  part  of  the  War; 
American  benevolence  and  American 
organizing  ability  did  much  for  nearly 
all  of  them  after  the  Armistice.  What 
can  America  do  for  them  now?  So 
far  as  my  observation  goes,  most  of 
them  have  ceased  to  think  of  America 
as  anything  except  the  nation  with 
money.  Certainly  this  sentiment  ap- 
plies to  America  of  the  present  and  the 
future,  whatever  pleasant  sentimental 
recollections  are,  or  more  often  are  not, 
entertained  of  the  beneficent  America 
of  19 1 8  and  1919.  No  doubt  American 
prestige  is  on  the  whole  stronger  in 
Czechoslovakia  today  than  anywhere 


else,  but  this  may  be  due  largely  to  the 
lengthened  stay  in  that  country  of 
various  American  social  service  or- 
ganizations whose  work  happens  to  be 
congenial  to  tlie  Czech  temp<Taiiieiit. 
Elsewhere,  America  seems  to  be  re- 
garded chiefly  as  the  great  source  of 
capital  which  can  develop  dormant 
resources  or  furnish  hiltricants  for  the 
economic  machinery. 

The  opportunities  lying  ojjen  to 
American  capital  in  eastern  Euro[>e 
need  no  description,  but  it  is  worth 
remembering  that  ever\  where  Amer- 
ican capital  is  preferred  to  any  other 
capital  precisely  because,  for  the  time 
at  any  rate,  America  is  not  "in" 
Europe.  British  and  Frencli  capital 
is  usually  available,  though  in  less 
quantity,  for  national  loans  or  produc- 
tive enterprises  in  eastern  Europe,  and 
no  doubt  there  are  cases  in  which  no 
political  string  is  attached  to  loans  or 
investments.  But  there  have  been  sf) 
many  cases  in  which  economic  ai<i  was 
offered  only  on  condition  of  political 
concessions  that  all  the  Succession 
States  are  nervous  and  suspicious. 
Rightly  or  WTongly,  Jugoslavia,  for 
example,  ascn})cs  the  hostility  of  the 
major  powers  on  the  Albanian  bound- 
ary issue  to  British  and  French 
economic  understandings  with  Albania 
and  Italy,  as  the  Laodicean  attitude 
of  the  Council  of  Aml)assadors  on  tiie 
Hapsburg  issue  was  ascribed  to 
British  and  French  investments  in 
Hungary  almost  as  much  as  to  aristo- 
cratic or  political  influences.  Tiirough- 
out  Jugoslavia  tliere  seems  to  be  a  per- 
vading fear  of  selling  away  the  national 
birthright,  which  sometimes  expresses 
itself  in  declarations  that  the  country 
would  do  better  to  dispense  with 
foreign  capital  altogether,  even  if  the 
price  be  unduly  slow  economic  develop- 
ment, rather  than  give  England  and 
France  control  of  vital  elements  in  the 
national  economy,  or  yield  to  demands 
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compromising  cherished  political  ideals. 

The  same  feeling  appears  a  thou- 
sand miles  further  east  in  the  latest 
dispatches  (A])ril  14)  on  the  Anglo- 
American  agreements  about  Persian 
oil  fields.  Persia  ^ants  American 
capital  because  America  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  and  likely  to 
stay  there.  Of  the  British  interests 
with  which  the  Standard  Oil  Com])any 
found  it  ad\isablc  to  collal)oratc  there 
is  deadly  fear.  Expressions  of  this 
same  feeling  toward  British  and  French 
investments  or  loans  can  be  found  al- 
most anywhere  among  the  small  states 
of  eastern  Europe,  and  not  least  in 
those  already  most  closely  bound  to 
England  and  France. 

The  dependence  of  the  Little  En- 
tente on  France  is  generally  much 
overemphasized.  Within  certain  lim- 
its it  is  real  enough,  for  it  springs 
from  a  common  interest  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  tlie  treaties,  but  it  will  not 
be  carried  into  action  any  farther  than 
that  common  interest  requires.  The 
only  serious  criticism  of  Dr.  Benesh's 
foreign  ])olicy  from  Czech  sources  is 
based  on  a  fear  that  he  is  too  accom- 
modafiiig  to  France,  and  this  in  the 
country  which  owes  France  more  than 
does  any  other  except  Poland.  Tiiere 
is  livelyrealization  in  all  th"secountries 
that  the  danger  of  being  expected  to 
pull  French  cliesttuits  out  of  the  fire 
has  not  passed,  and  every  succession 
state  has  chestnuts  enough  of  its  own. 
And  given  the;  firm  belief,  sui)i)orted 
by  a  good  deal  of  e\i(|ence,  that  every 
pound  is  working  for  the  IJritish  Em- 
pire and  everv  fran<-  for  the  strength- 
ening of  French  (K)litical  hegemony, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  eastern  I'-urope 
turns  to  the  disinterested  dollar. 

Obviously,  this  advantage  would 
not  be  ours  if  we  were  taking  Hie  active 
part  in  European  politics  which  the 
original  League  idea  implied.  lint 
such  participation  in  Eurojx-an  affairs 


is  now  out  of  the  question,  even  if 
America  should  take  its  place  in  the 
League.  It  is  out  of  the  question, 
Ijecause  the  League  has  not  become 
the  powerful  instrument,  the  one 
agency  of  real  international  action,  the 
one  forum  in  which  international  dis- 
putes are  fought  out,  which  Mr.  Wilson 
expected.  Most  unprejudiced  ob- 
servers will  agree  that  the  League's 
usefulness  is  already  considerable,  and 
is  likely  to  be  much  larger.  But  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  even  a  League 
including  America  would  be  able  to 
impose  effective  restraint  on  the  rival 
intrigues  of  the  great  powers.  Even 
in  the  League,  America  would  probably 
have  only  a  somewhat  tenuous  con- 
nection with  most  European  diplomatic 
questions,  and  to  that  extent  our 
present  economic  advantage  would 
probably  be  retained. 

Our  Timid  American  Capital 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  this 
advantage,  in  eastern  Europe,  arises 
almost  wdiolly  from  distance  and  dis-, 
interestedness.  Notoriously,  very  little 
advantage  is  being  taken  of  it;  the 
dollar  is  prol)al)ly  the  most  timid 
creature  on  this  ])lanet.  It  is  afraid  of 
new  wars,  something  that  no  European 
states  want  at  present,  and  which 
most  of  them  would  like  to  avoid  for 
all  time.  It  is  afraid,  much  more 
justly,  of  governmental  incompetence, 
not  unreasonably  to  be  expected  in 
new  or  greatly  expanded  states.  To 
what  extent  must  America  get  back 
into  Europe  to  correct  these  con- 
ditir>ns? 

1  am  not  a  financier  or  economist, 
still  less  a  clairvoyant;  but  it  seems 
that  to  a  considerable  extent  they  are 
correcting  themselves.  What  Europe 
may  do  of  its  own  accord  to  reduce 
armaments  and  balance  budgets  is  yet 
to  be  se(>n,  but  Europe  seems  to  be 
much  more  deeply  persuaded  of  the 
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necessity  than  a  few  months  ago.  It 
happened  that  I  crossed  the  trail  of 
Mr.  Frank  Vanderlip  two  or  three 
times  during  his  trip  through  eastern 
Europe  List  fall.  He  had  not  yet 
unfolded  any  of  his  schemes  for  a  new 
heaven  and  a  ncAV  earth,  but  was  col- 
lecting information.  In  each  capital 
he  called  in  the  finance  minister  and 
the  leading  bankers  and  asked  a 
number  of  direct  and  searching  ques- 
tions. And  after  finding  out  all  he 
could,  it  was  his  custom  to  deliver  a 
brief  sermon  full  of  the  most  unim- 
peachable economic  truths.  "Yon 
must  increase  production;  you  must 
export  more;  you  must  cut  down  over- 
loaded payrolls;  you  must  increase 
taxes;  you  must  make  both  ends 
meet." 

And  inevitably,  the  day  after  Mr. 
Vanderlip  had  left  town,  the  papers 
were  full,  not  of  accounts  of  the 
government's  program  of  reforms,  but 
of  rumors  that  the  visit  of  the  great 
American  financier  would  probably  be 
followed,  before  long,  by  an  American 
loan. 

All  that  seems  to  have  changed,  or 
to  be  changing.  There  is  general 
realization  now  that  American  loans 
will  come  only  when  conditions  prom- 
ise safety.  The  placing  of  the  recent 
Czechoslovak  bond  issue  shows  the 
way.  Loans  will  come  if  the  lenders 
think  the  borrower  is  managing  his 
affairs  properly,  and  not  before — at 
least,  loans  which  have  no  political 
conditions.  It  may  be  observed  that 
recent  British  loans  to  Eastern  Europe 
have  apparently  been  based  on  business 
principles  rather  than  political  con- 
siderations— a  sign  that  the  British 
banker,  as  usual,  is  more  alert  than  his 
American  competitor.  As  in  most 
international  financial  matters  since 
the  Armistice,  the  British  banker  in 
eastern  Europe  has  started  with  a 
handicap  which  he  has  neutralized  not 


only  I)y  greater  expericruM',  but  by 
greater  daring.  .Viiu'ricaiis  who  are 
willing  to  take  the  wildest  chanees  at 
home  are  often  afraid  to  take  any 
chances  abroad. 

Oi'i'oitTLNiTih's  IN  Private 
Entkhpkjsk 

Moreim])or1aiit  than  loans  to  govern- 
ments, however,  are  invest nieiits  in 
private  enter])rise.  Here  the  advan- 
tage given  to  American  capital  by 
political  disinterestedness  is  equally 
great;  the  security  is  usually  better; 
the  benefit  to  the  country  in  which  the 
enterpri.se  is  located  is  apt  to  l)e 
greater,  and  so  is  the  ])rofit.  ^'et 
American  capital  is  slow,  timid  and 
often  inept.  Without  making  in- 
xndious  distinctions,  it  may  be  said 
that  in  most  countries  of  eastern 
Europe  governmental  venality  is  no 
serious  handicap.  Governmental  reg- 
ulation of  trade  has  been  a  great  ob- 
stacle, till  lately;  but  there  is  goo<l 
prospect  that  l)efore  long  that  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past — outside  of  Russia, 
at  least,  \\hich  may  be  expected  to 
draw  most  of  the  "sucker"  capital  if 
it  is  opened  U[)  to  general  investment. 

No  doubt,  the  chief  handiea[)  of 
American  capital  will  continue  to  hr 
the  lack  of  trained  American  direction. 
To  some  extent  this  may  be  supplleil 
by  returning  immigrants  schooled  in 
American  business  practice  and  know- 
ing as  well  the  country  in  which  they 
work.  In  a  number  of  instances  this 
has  been  done.  But  it  is  alreatly  clear 
that  expectations  of  remigration  on 
any  noticeable  .scale  will  be  disap- 
pointed. At  the  end  of  the  War  it 
seemed  possible  that  this  would  be  the 
most  imi)ortant  phase  of  the  influence 
of  American  life  and  ideals  on  the 
newly  created  or  newly  aggrandized 
states.  Naturalized  Americans  who 
had  made  money,  and  learned  how  to 
make   money,   in   the   United   States 
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were  expected  to  go  back  in  consider- 
able numbers  to  the  old  home  and 
help  in  reorganizing  the  economic  life 
of  undeveloped  or  disorganized  nations. 
Notably  in  Rumania,  it  was  hoped  that 
the  place  of  the  Germans  in  the 
business  life  of  the  country  might  be 
filled  by  competent  Rumanian-Amer- 
ican business  men. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  movement 
has  nowhere  attained  any  considerable 
dimensions.  Some  remigration  there 
has  been;  and  often  the  returning 
emigrant  found  that  though  he  had 
been,  perhaps,  im])erfectly  American- 
ized, he  liad  i)een  trained  away  from 
an  understanding  of  the  old  home  and 
its  ways.  In  one  or  two  notable 
instances,  moreover,  the  inexperience 
and  ovcrconfidence  of  American-trained 
business  men  led  to  spectacular  col- 
lapses which  destroyed  the  prestige  of 
all  who  came  from  America.  Relief 
funds  sent  from  America  and  relief 
workers  going  back  from  America 
have  rendered  valuable  service  almost 
everywhere,  and  the  naturalized  Amer- 


ican, or  his  children,  who  go  back 
only  for  a  summer  or  so  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  depreciated  exchange 
and  forbidden  beverages,  have  done 
something  to  bring  money  into  the 
country;  but  in  the  mass  the  im- 
portance of  this  is  inconsiderable. 

Eastern  Europe  badly  needs  Amer- 
ican capital  for  productive  develop- 
ment, but  any  investment  on  a  large 
scale  will  require  serious  study  by  in- 
vestors and  entrepreneurs,  and  the 
\\allingness  of  subordinate  executives 
to  learn  the  language  and  the  ways  of 
new  countries.  This  is  so  obvious 
that  there  would  be  no  need  of  saying 
it  if  American  trade  and  investment 
abroad  had  not  suffered  so  much  by 
neglect  of  these  simple  truths.  Our 
political  isolation,  more  or  less  ac- 
cidental, has  given  us  an  investment 
opportunity  quite  as  remarkable  as 
our  political  opportunity  of  three  or 
four  years  ago.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
if  the  national  timidity  which  threw 
away  the  one  wnill  lose  the  other,  and 
with  far  less  excuse. 


America  and  the  Attempt  at  Genoa 

By  James  G.  McDonald 

Chairman,  Executive  Committee  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association 


Till;  Genoa  Conference  has  been 
one  of  the  mo.st  interesting  at- 
Irjiipts  to  achieve  i)cace  that  the 
stalesiiicn  of  Europe  have  made  since 
the  .Vnuistice.  But  wliy  tlie  need  for 
tlie  Conference.^  Certainly  Europe 
lui.s  luid  c()nfercnce.s  enougli  since  the 
War;  certainly  EurojK'  lias  had  ])eace 
treat  ii"s  enougli  since  1!)1S.  Hut  uo 
one  today  seriously  argues  that  tJie 
treaty  of  Versailles,  that  of  St.  fJer- 
main,  that  with  Hungary,  or  IJiat  of 
S<*vres  gave  I-jirofM*  effective  peace. 
No  one  today  seriou.sly  argues  that  the 


numerous  conferences  which  Lloyd 
George  and  his  associates  have  held  at 
many  of  tJie  attractive  watering  places 
of  western  Europe  have  given  real 
peace. 

I  mention  these  peace  treaties  and 
these  peace  conferences  to  emphasize 
wliat,  to  my  mind,  is  the  supreme  fact 
in  reference  to  the  Genoa  Conference, 
namely,  that  it  is  a  desperate  attempt 
on  tJie  part  of  Lloyd  George  to  achieve 
what  has  not  been  achieved  at  any  of 
these  previous  meetings,  that  is,  effec- 
tive peace  in  Europe. 
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Advantages    of    the    Genoa    Con- 
ference 

What  were  the  advantages  wliicli 
the  Genoa  Conference  had  over  pre- 
ceding conferences?  The  most  im- 
portant was  the  presence  on  a  basis 
of  equahty  of  Germany  and  Russia. 
This  facing  of  reahties,  this  recognizing 
that  Europe,  if  it  is  to  be  reorganized 
on  a  peace  basis,  must  reestabUsh 
normal  relations  with  Germany  and 
Russia,  was  a  tremendous  initial  ad- 
vantage. 

A  second  advantage  was  that  the 
Genoa  meeting  was  held  three  and  one- 
haK  years  after  the  Armistice.  The 
farther  we  get  away  from  the  War,  the 
more  all  of  us  are  able  to  face  realities 
and  deal  with  things  as  they  are 
rather  than  with  things  as  we  might 
like  them  to  be. 

The  third  advantage  was  the  ab- 
sence of  the  United  States.  I  am  going 
to  try  to  prove  later  that  it  was  a 
disadvantage  to  this  country  not  to 
have  been  represented  at  Genoa,  but 
I  want  to  try  to  show  at  this  juncture 
that  our  absence  was  an  advantage  to 
the  Conference.  Genoa  profited  by 
our  absence,  because,  in  my  judgment, 
in  reference  to  Russia,  our  Administra- 
tion has  today  a  more  uncompromising 
and  less  intelligent  attitude  than  any 
other  great  power.  It  is  my  profound 
belief  that  ^Ii'.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Hughes, 
insisting  on  their  present  attitude 
towards  Russia,  would  have,  had  they 
been  at  Genoa,  made  the  task  of  recon- 
ciliation even  more  difficult  than  it  was. 
They  are  demanding  acceptance  of  a 
formula,  drawn  up  a  year  ago,  that 
would  involve  the  complete  over- 
turning of  the  whole  Soviet  organiza- 
tion, which  would,  in  turn,  involve  the 
Communists'  committing  suicide  as 
far  as  their  fundamental  tenets  are 
concerned.  It  is  a  policy  which  in  the 
present  circumstances  has  no  chance 


of  succe-ss.  Our  i)rcs(Mue  at  Genoa 
would  have  strengthened  the  in- 
transigeance  of  France  and  weakened 
the  force  of  Lloyd  George's  admirable 
stand  for  peace  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
concessions. 

Also,  America's  presence  at  Genoa 
would  have  been  a  disadvantage  be- 
cause we  should  not  have  been  in  a 
position  to  do  anything  except  issue 
pious  preaclmients.  Europe  is  tired  of 
pious  preachments  from  America,  un- 
accompanied by  constructive  coopera- 
tion. We  were  not  prepared  to  do 
anything  about  allied  indebtedness. 
We  were  not  prepared  to  reliiuiuish 
our  claims  against  France  or  Italy. 
On  the  contrary,  we  would,  perhajis, 
have  read  France  a  lesson  as  to  the 
desirability  of  moderation  in  reference 
to  Germany.  However,  our  lectures  to 
France  on  the  advantage  of  moderating 
her  claims  against  the  vanquished, 
would  have  had  little  effect  unless  we 
were  ^\'illing  to  give  France  an  example 
of  like  moderation.  Until  we  are 
prepared  to  consider  some  kind  of 
arrangement  for  the  cancellation  or 
reduction  of  France's  obligations  to  us, 
our  advice  to  lier  is  at  once  futile  and 
gratuitous. 

Because  of  our  dogmatic  policy 
towards  Russia  and  because  we  are  not 
ready  to  do  anything  to  help  France, 
either  ^N-ith  her  economic  problem  or 
with  her  problem  of  security,  our 
absence  from  Genoa  was  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  Conference. 

If  there  were  these  elements  of 
strength,  what  were  tJie  elements  of 
weakness  at  Genoa.'  Obviously,  the 
most  important  were  two:  the  ex- 
clusion from  the  agenda  of  any  refer- 
ence to  land  armament  or  any  reference 
to  German  reparations.  No  serious 
student  of  European  politics  today 
doubts  that  the  two  most  important 
running  sores  in  the  Euroi)ean  situation 
are   the   overbearing   bmden   of   land 
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armament  and  the  failure  to  settle 
German  reparations  on  a  practical 
business  buiiis. 

Our  Own  Disadvantage 

For  tlie  United  States,  it  was  a 
distinct  disadvantage  that  our  repre- 
sentatives \\'ere  not  at  Genoa.  If  we 
had  gone,  we  might  liave  learned  much. 
We  would  have  had  an  opj)ortunity  to 
learn  that,  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  the 
representatives  there,  our  attitude 
towards  the  Soviets  is  just  as  dogmatic 
as  that  of  the  Soviets  towards  capital- 
ism. We  would  ha^•e  been  told  that 
Europe,  nmch  nearer  than  we  to 
Russia,  much  more  vitally  dependent 
than  we  on  Russian  rehabilitation, 
does  not  accept  our  doctrinaire  four 
points  as  the  most  likely  solution  of 
tlie  Russian  j>roblem.  Pcrhaj)s  we 
wouJd  liave  come  to  realize  that  if  we 
are  to  expect  Chicherin  and  his  associ- 
ates to  modify  their  Conununistic 
formulas,  we  nnist  be  j)rcpared  to 
mo<lify  our  (•ai)italistic  dogmas.  ATore- 
over,  I  am  confident  tluit  Mr.  Lloyd 
Ge<jrge  and  Mr.  IJarthou  would  have 
numaged,  someliow,  to  make  clear  to 
our  <lel('gat('s  that  while  tli(>y  ap})re- 
<-iated  our  advice  about  scaling  down 
(ierman  n'i)arations,  they  were  con- 
vinced that  n'])arations  were  tied  up 
with  inter-alli«'(l  indebtedness  and  that 
.\nieri<a  eould  best  contribute  towards 
the  xtlulion  of  the  jnoblem  of  (ierman 
obligations  by  aiding  in  finding  a 
.solution  of  tln>  related  and  e(jually 
pn-ssing  problem  of  allied  obligations. 
\Miate\er  tlu'  elfect  of  our  presence 
on  tlie  Conference  it.self,  had  we  gone 
to  Genoa,  wc,  at  least,  should  Juive  had 
an  op|K)rt unity  to  pmfit. 

NMial  liaj)peTied  at  (Jenoa?  It  is 
cliflicull  to  suinniari/,e.  Tliere  was  one 
crisis  afliT  another.  It  was  a  W(mder- 
ful  opiM)rtunity  for  the  ]ieadlin<'  artists 
of  our  newsj)apers.  but  no  (»ccasion  for 
serious  students  of  the  economic  situa- 


tion. The  excitement  began  with  the 
startling  crisis  on  the  first  day,  when 
the  Russian  delegate,  Chitcherin,  had 
the  "audacity"  to  suggest  that,  per- 
haps after  all,  disarmament  might  be 
discussed.  Immediately  the  French 
delegate,  ISIr.  Barthou,  was  on  his 
feet  exclaiming  that  if  disarmament 
was  mentioned,  France  must  interject 
a  positive,  unequivocal  No,  No,  No! 
The  Russian  did  not  miss  his  opportu- 
nity. Very  quietly  and  tellingly  Chit- 
cherin replied  that  he  had  understood 
the  French  at  the  Washington  Confer- 
ence to  suggest  that  one  of  the  two 
reasons  they  could  not  reduce  their 
army  was  the  Russian  army.  There- 
fore, he  had  presumed  that  France 
would  be  glad  that  Russia  was  prepared 
to  tliscuss  the  problem  of  proportionate 
reduction.  TJien  Chitcherin  sat  down 
— a  notable  victory,  in  public  opinion, 
won  for  Russia. 

Allied  Claims 

The  second  crisis  was  precipitated 
by  the  first  statement  of  allied  claims, 
amounting  to  about  $12,000,000,000. 
The  RiLssians  countered  by  suggesting 
that  if  they  owed  $12,000,000,000,  the 
Allies  owed  $60,000,000,000  for  the 
destruction  wrought  in  Russia  in- 
cident to  the  allied-supported  counter- 
revolutionary efforts  of  W'rangel,  Den- 
ikin,  Kolcliak,  etc.  These  figures  were 
not  taken  seriously.  The  AlYids  did  not 
believe  that  they  were  going  to  be  paid 
$12,000,000,000.  Certainly,  the  Rus- 
sians did  not  believe  they  were  going 
to  be  j)aid  $60,000,000,000. 

This  crisis,  prolonged  for  weeks,  was 
ended  wlien  the  Russians  made  their 
exlunistivc,  wordy,  argumentative,  and, 
we  should  add,  somewliat  provocative 
reply  of  May  11  to  tlie  allied  memoran- 
dum of  May  2.  The  gist  of  the 
Russian  answer  follows : 

^bikiii^  exception  of  war  debts     . 
the  Russian  delegation  has  declared  itself 
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prepared  to  accept  liabilities  for  the  i)ay- 
ment  of  public  debts  on  condition  that 
losses  caused  Russia  by  intervention  and  by 
blockade  are  recognized. 

In  law  the  Russian  counter-claims  are 
infinitely  better  justified  than  the  claims  of 
the  Allies  and  the  Nationals.  Practice  and 
theory  agree  in  imposing  responsibility  for 
losses  caused  by  intervention  and  blockade 
on  governments  which  institute  tlicm. 
Without  quoting  other  cases,  we  shall  limit 
ourselves  to  recalling  the  decisions  of  tlic 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  Geneva,  September 
14,  187-2,  in  the  terms  of  which  Great 
Britain  had  to  pay  the  United  States 
$15,500,000  for  losses  caused  to  that 
country  by  the  privateer  Alabama,  which 
in  the  Civil  War  between  the  northern  and 
southern  states  assisted  the  latter. 

Intervention  and  blockade  on  the  i)art 
of  the  Allies  and  neutrals  against  Russia 
constituted  on  their  part  official  acts  of 
war.  But  in  its  desire  to  reach  a  practical 
agreement  the  Russian  delegation,  April  21, 
"entered  on  concessions  of  the  widest 
description  and  declared  itself  disposed 
conditionally  to  renounce  its  counter- 
claims and  accept  the  engagements  of  the 
former  government  in  exchange  for  a 
number  of  concessions  .  .  .  the  most 
important  being  real  credits  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Russian  government 
amounting  to  a  sum  to  be  determined  in 
advance." 

Unfortunately,  this  engagement  by  the 
powers  has  not  been  kept.  The  memoran- 
dum says  nothing  definite  concerning  the 
credits  which  the  signatories  would  be 
ready  to  grant  the  Russian  government, 
and  the  credits  which  they  promise  to 
grant  to  their  nationals  trading  with 
Russia  bear  a  discretionary  cluiractcr. 

In  the  same  w'ay  the  memorandum  en- 
tirely defers  the  question  of  war  debts,  and 
"similarly  leaves  for  discussion  a  mora- 
torium and  the  cancellation  of  interest  on 
pre-war  debts,  remitting  the  final  decision 
of  this  question  to  the  competence  of  an 
arbitral  tribunal  instead  of  fixing  it  in  the 
agreement  itself,  contrary  to  that  which 
is  provided  even  in  the  London  memo- 
randum." 

If,  nevertheless,  the  powers  wish  lo 
consider  a  solution  of  the  financial  difii- 


culties  outstanding  l)ctwcen  theui-sclvt-s 
and  Russia,  taking  into  account  tlie  fact 
that  this  question  necessitates,  from  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  claim.s  presented  in 
Russia,  a  study  more  profound  and  un 
appreciation  more  just  (»f  the  crt-diLs 
available  for  her,  tliis  task  could  be  en- 
trusted to  a  mixed  committee  of  experts 
nominated  by  the  conference.     .     .     . 

Russia  came  to  the  conference  with 
conciliatory  intentions.  She  still  hopes 
tliat  lier  efforts  in  this  (hri-clion  \sill  lie 
crowned  with  success. 

On  tlie  basi.s  of  iJiis  reply  tlie  Huf^uc 
Conference  of  June  \5  was  aj^reed  to. 

The  "Secuet"  Tueaty 

The  tliird  crisis  arose  over  the 
RiLsso-Gernuui  Treaty,  lliat  "shocking 
secret"  treaty.  It  was  merely  a  treaty 
of  peace,  a  nmtual  cancellation  of  war 
claims  and  a  general  agreement  to 
work  togetlier  for  the  economic  welfare 
of  both  countries.  On  tlie  surface,  it 
appears  a  verj'  sensible,  i)ractical 
sort  of  proposal.  But  it  shocked  the 
diplomats  inexpressibly.  It  was  "trea- 
son"; it  was  "disloyalty";  it  was 
"secret."  It  was  an  amazing  thing  to 
see  the  diplomats  shocked  al)out  a 
treaty,  which  Wiis  not  really  secret  at 
all.  It  was  published  immediately 
after  it  was  signed.  It  wjus  amazing  to 
find  those  same  dii)lomats,  who  during 
the  War  did  not  even  confide  to  the 
associated  powers  a  whole  series  of 
secret  treaties,  leaving  Mr.  Wilson  to 
go  to  Paris  to  settle  the  i)eace  of  tlie 
world  without  knowing  the  content  of 
the  most  important  treaties  made 
during  the  War,  so  easily  ui)set.  It 
was  surprising  to  find  these  same 
dit)l()mats  horrified  and  shocked  by  a 
treaty  which  was  negotiatinl  exactly 
as  Avas  our  own  treaty  with  Germany. 

The  fact  is  that  the  allied  outcry 
against  the  German  and  RiLssian 
treaty  was  largely  camouflage,  largely 
noise  made  to  hide  for  the  moment 
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their  consternation  or  surprise.  I 
do  not  believe  that  Lloyd  George  was 
at  any  time  seriously  disturbed  by  the 
Russo-German  agreement  itself,  ex- 
cept as  he  anticipated  it  miglit  forecast 
a  jxrniament  Russo-Gennan  alliance 
which,  if  a  general  peace  were  not  made 
with  Russia,  might  ultimately  en- 
danger the  peace  of  Europe. 

Results  of  the  Conference^ 

Sunmiing  up  the  Conference:  If  we 
were  today  to  assess  the  concrete 
results  of  the  Conference,  we  should  be 
able  to  do  it  xoTy  briefly,  because  there 
have  i)een  no  concrete  results,  except 
the  reports  of  certain  technical  com- 
missions on  transportation  and  eco- 
nomics. These  reports,  however,  are 
only  i)reachments  and  nuist  remain 
non-efl^ective  unless  Europe  can  settle 
her  political  differences.  Genoa  has 
not  been  an  economic  conference  at  all. 
Our  Administration  was  right  when  it 
ant  icipated  that  it  would  be  primarily  a 
political  conference.  There  have  been 
no  concrete  economic  results. 

Moreover,  Lloyd  (leorge  has  ])roba- 
bly  failed  to  gel  his  general  no7i-ag- 
gressive  pact.  His  intense  desire  to 
.seciu-e  a  general  European  treaty, 
embodying  promises  by  each  power 
not  to  attack  the  territories  of  its 
neighbors  during  ten  years,  has  been 
fnistraled.  Hut  failing  in  these  things, 
the  Genoa  Conference  has  been  tre- 
mendously interesting  as  disclosing 
the  real  political  forc<vs  in  Euro])e. 
(ieuoa  IwLs  becMi  worth  while  because  it 
has   \vitncs.sed   a   nieeliug  <tf  realities. 

'  Tills  |mp<T  was  wrillrn  Ixfore  llie  (icnoa 
(  oiiffrrncf  liud  (tiniplcU-d  iU  work.   -C.   L.  K. 


Statesmen  have  dealt  with  real  forces. 
Genoa  has  been  like  a  lightning  flash 
which,  illuminating  the  darkness,  has 
shovra  clearly  the  tendencies  in  present- 
day  European  alignments.  Genoa  has 
shown  more  strikingly  than  ever  be- 
fore the  virtual  isolation  of  France. 
Genoa  has  shown  the  natural  and 
inevitable  tendency  of  Russia  and 
Germany  to  draw  together.  Genoa 
has  sho\\ai  that  in  a  division  of  this 
sort,  the  neutrals  have  inclined  towards 
Russia  and  Germany  rather  than  to- 
wards France.  Genoa  has  shown 
England  inclined  towards  Germany 
and  Russia  rather  than  tow*ards  France. 
Genoa  has  been  a  striking  example  of 
the  danger  to  France  of  the  policy  she 
has  pursued  since  the  War. 

If  Genoa  fails,  has  it  been  France's 
fault?  Yes,  is  the  easiest  answer. 
Certainly,  France  must  bear  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  the  blame.  But 
if  Genoa  breaks  up  and  Europe  divides 
into  two  warring  camps,  the  respon- 
sibihty  is  primarily  ours.  We  have 
done  nothing  since  the  Washington 
Conference  to  help  the  European 
situation.  We  have  been  unwilling  to 
go  to  Genoa;  we  have  been  unwilling 
to  offer  France  anything;  we  have  been 
unwilling  to  deal  with  Russia;  we  have 
limited  oiuselves  to  pious,  superior 
preachments  which  help  Europe  not  at 
all.  Until  we  are  in  a  position  to  say 
to  France  that  we  are  prepared  to  help 
her  with  her  two  major  problems,  the 
pr()])lem  of  security  and  the  problem  of 
economics;  imtilwe  are  prepared  to  say, 
"We  will  help  you  to  be  secure;  we 
will  help  you  to  be  solvent,"  it  does  not 
lie  in  our  mouths  to  blame  France. 
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Russia  as  the  Chief  Obstacle  to  European   Kchabili 
tation — From  the  Labor  Viewi)()int 

By  WiLLL\.M  English  Walling 

Greenwich,  Connecticut,  formerly  United  States  Envoy  to  Russia  under  the 

Chairmanship  of  Elihu  Root 


DIPLOMATS  arc  wrestling  in 
Europe  ■uith  the  psychology,  the 
social  philosophy  and  the  pliraseology 
of  the  Bolshevists.  The  diplomats 
have  been  studying  these  subjects  for 
barely  three  years.  European  and 
American  labor  have  been  studying 
them,  through  direct  relations,  for 
fully  seventeen  years,  since  Bolshevism 
made  its  debut  in  Russia  in  1905  at 
the  time  of  the  first  revolutionary 
movement.  Labor's  claim  to  under- 
stand the  Bolshevists  better  than  the 
average  statesman  or  newspaper  or 
article  writer — or  personally  conducted 
guest  of  the  Soviets — is  in  no  way  a 
claim  to  superior  intelligence  but  to 
actual  experience. 

Moreover,  important  as  the  Bol- 
shevists are  to  the  world  at  large 
today  they  are  even  more  important 
to  the  labor  movement.  They  have 
repeatedly  asserted  that  the  modern 
and  democratic  labor  movement  is 
their  chief  enemy  and  they  have  spent 
the  larger  part  of  their  energies  and 
resources  in  combatting  and  in  at- 
tempting to  gain  control  of  that 
movement. 

The  Bolshevist  attack  on  the  labor 
movement  has  in  no  way  lessened  in 
intensity;  it  has  merely  changed  in 
form.  It  is  admitted  that  the  Soviets 
have  spent  millions  upon  millions 
among  the  world's  leading  nations  for 
the  corruption  of  the  press,  especially 
the  labor  press.  Their  offer  of  $375,- 
000  in  one  lump  to  the  London  Daily 
Herald  is  notorious.  Today  they  have 
tens  of  millions  of  gold  on  deposit  in 
the  Western  nations,  to  say  nothing  of 
vast  corruption  funds  in  jewels  looted 


from  the  Russian  aristocracy  and  the 
Russian  church.  These  sums  are 
grossly  insuffioi<"nt  to  j)rovi(le  the 
Soviet  regime  with  the  thousands  of 
locomotives,  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
cars,  and  with  the  other  economic 
needs  of  their  great  empire.  Applied 
for  the  purpose  of  bribery,  or  as  so- 
called  propaganda,  they  constitute  the 
greatest  corruption  fund  the  world  has 
ever  known.  And  who  will  deny  that 
these  funds  arc  hi  the  hand  of  as  un- 
scrujjulous  a  band  as  modern  history 
can  point  to?  1'he  Soviet  propaganda 
beyond  douljt  is  the  most  heavily 
subsidized,  the  most  ]KTsistent  and 
audacious,  the  most  untruthful,  the 
most  highly  ramified  and  successful 
the  world  has  ever  kno^\^l. 

Labor's  Contact  with  the  Soviets 

Labor  understands  this  propaganda 
and  its  operators  far  better  than  do 
those  who  have  had  less  experience 
with  it.  American  as  well  as  European 
labor  continues  in  the  most  intimate 
daily  contact  and  conflict  with  the 
agencies  of  the  Soviets.  It  does  not 
need  to  wait  for  some  international 
conference  to  make  their  acquaintance. 
Long  before  the  newsi)apers  and  maga- 
zines or  even  the  pseudo-liberals,  who 
are  such  warm  admirers  of  the  Soviets, 
discovered  the  true  nature  of  their 
system,  international  labor  organiza- 
tions had  renoimced  and  denomiccd 
them.  The  International  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions,  radical  as  it  is, 
declared  that  the  Soviets  had  formed  a 
new  autocracy  and  were  largely  re- 
si)onsil)le  for  the  condition  of  the 
Russian    people.      The    Second,    or 
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Socialist  Intornational,  which  includes 
the  British  Labor  Party,  declared: 

They  (the  Bolslievists)  trod  the  desires 
of  the  Russian  j)e()i)le  in  the  dust,  and  in 
place  of  a  denKK-racy  they  estahlished  an 
armed  dictatorsliip,  not  of  the  proletariat, 
l)ut  of  a  committee.  Now  they  are  at- 
tempting to  impose  their  will  and  their 
(i«HTees  upnn  the  socialist  and  labor  parties 
of  the  whole  world.  They  helong  to  the 
old  world  of  t.sardoni. 

'lliey  njay  have  ended  wage-slavery; 
they  have  estahlished  state-slavery  and 
misery.  They  have  rohhed  tlie  workers  of 
freedom  of  movement  and  of  comhination 
and  are  |)reventing  the  creation  of  economic 
dein(HTacy. 

At  its  la.st  convention,  the  American 
PVderation  of  Labor  declared  that  the 
Soviet  government  has  no  claim  to 
r«'i)resent  the  Russian  nation.  By  an 
almost  unanimous  vote,  oi)i)Ose(i  only 
by  four  voices  out  of  four  lumdred, 
that  convention  adojjted  a  report 
which  thus  described  the  Bt>lslievist 
campaign  in  this  country: 

The  campaign  fur  de facto  recognition  has 
Im-cu  <arri«'<|  mi  with  a  redouhlrd  intensity 
hoth  in  the  sul)si<li/<'<l  revolutionary  press 
iuu\  in  certiiin  pro-HoIslu-vist  newspapers 
and  wt-eklies.  This  i»ropagan<la  has  heen 
particularly  aggressive  ami  misleading 
since  the  signing  <tf  a  Soviet  trade  agree- 
ment by  the  Hritish  Empire — in  order  to 
protect  it.s  hold  over  Persia,  Mesopotamia, 
India  and  other  crown  pos.sessions,  for  the 
purjxisr  of  ohtainiiig  (•oncessi<ins  for  Hritish 
I  apitidisls,  ancl  fur  other  more  ohseure  and 
siiiistrr  nmtives  of  secret  diplomacy.  Tlie 
liurposc  of  llie  agitation  is  not  «)nly  to 
srcuri-  prestige  for  the  Soviet  government 
hut  to  nuike  frieniis  for  the  Holshevists 
and  (dmnuinist  International  througli  a 
falsified  picture  of  Ru.ssiun  conditions. 
'lliis  campaign  has  heen  concentrat«'d.  in 
large  part,  within  the  lal»or  unions,  with  a 
view  of  overthrowing  the  hona  fule  l:iltor 
mov«-ment  of  America  ns  a  <'on«iiti<)n 
pre<-edi'nt  for  lh«'  overthrow  of  the  re|)ul)h<' 
of  the  I'nited  Stales.       .       .       . 

Accoi]ipanying  tin-  o|»en  ngilxitioii  carried 


on  hy  the  Soviet  government,  its  "liberal" 
symi)athizers,  and  the  irresponsible  yellow 
press,  has  been  an  effort  of  the  third  or 
Communist  International  and  of  its  ad- 
junct, the  new  Red  Labor  Union  Inter- 
national, to  destroy  the  American  labor 
movement  by  attacks  from  within  and 
without— that  is,  by  aiding  the  I.  W.  W. 
and  at  the  same  time  forming  "communist" 
nuclei  within  locals  of  the  organizations  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  Genoa 
Conference  and  even  from  the  time  of 
its  first  announcement  all  this  agita- 
tion has  redoubled  in  its  intensity. 
W.  Z.  Foster,  recently  returned  from 
Russia,  has  launched  a  new  publica- 
tion and  inaugurated  a  new  movement 
to  ca])turc  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  force  it  into  joining  the 
Red  International,  the  object  of  which, 
according  to  its  constitution,  is,  "to- 
gether with  the  Communi.st  Inter- 
national to  organize  a  working  class 
for  the  overthrow  of  capitalism,  the 
destruction  of  the  bourgeois  state  and 
the  establishment  of  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat."  The  Red  Trade 
Union  International  openly  repudiates 
the  very  possibility  of  "a  peaceable 
transition  from  capitalism  to  socialism." 

Labor's  Russian  Policy 
With  their  thorough  and  complete 
understanding  of  Bolshevism  and  the 
Bolshevists,  the  American  unions  are 
lined  up  almost  solidly  behind  the 
Russian  ])()licy  of  the  American  govern- 
ment. However,  they  have  worked 
out  their  attitude  in  somewhat  more 
detail.  The  Montreal  resolution  (1920) 
declared : 

That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
is  not  justified  in  taking  any  action  which 
couhl  l)e  con.strued  as  an  assistance  to,  or 
aj)j)roval  of,  the  Soviet  government  of 
Ru.ssia  as  long  as  that  government  is  based 
upon  authority  which  has  not  been  vested 
in  it  by  a  jxipular  re])resentative  national 
assemljlage  of  the  Russian  people;  or  so 
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long  as  it  prevents  the  organizing  and 
functioning  of  trade  unions  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  press  and  free  public 
assemblage. 

Even  the  Cannes  agenda,  which  was 
the  basis  of  the  Genoa  Conference,  say 
that  in  order  to  modernize  the  Soviet 
regime  sufficiently  for  Imsiness  pur- 
poses regular  courts  liave  to  be  con- 
stituted. European  labor  refuses  to 
associate  internationally  with  the  Com- 
munist International  unless  the  Soviets 
grant  both  free  speech  and  political 
amnesty  for  the  thousands  of  labor 
union  and  socialist  political  prisoners 
who  fill  the  dungeons  of  the  Soviets. 
American  labor  makes  practically  the 
same  demands  and  in  addition  re- 
quires some  form  of  representative 
government.  These  demands  are  in 
entire  accord  with  the  Harding-Hughes 
policy.  Last  year,  Mr.  Hughes  re- 
fused to  have  any  relations  with  the 
Soviets  unless  four  basic  principles  of 
modern  civilization  were  recognized: 
freedom  of  contract,  security  for 
property  rights,  personal  liberty  and 
freedom  for  labor.  These  rights  cannot 
be  guaranteed  without  a  regular  system 
of  law  courts,  free  speech  and  freedom 
of  assembly  and  some  form  of  govern- 
ment responsible  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  laid  doAvn  an  addi- 
tional principle  of  absolutely  vital 
importance  in  dealing  with  people  of 
this  character.  Bolshevist  pledges 
being  wholly  worthless,  the  American 
government  has  declared  its  willingness 
to  discuss  the  question  of  Russian 
relations  only  on  the  condition  that 
there  shall  be  not  only  verbal  accept- 
ance of  the  changes  but  "convincing 
evidence  of  the  consummation  of  such 
changes,"  as  well.  American  labor 
also,  as  its  declarations  show,  is  not 
interested  in  Bolshevist  promises,  and 
will  be  willing  to  consider  the  question 
of  recognition  only  when  convincing 
evidence    is    given   that   free    speech. 


freedom  of  assemblage  and  a  repre5<>nt- 
ative  government  are  clearly  and 
definitely  esta})li.s]i((|. 

Even  the  official  British  White  Paper, 
pu])lished  last  year,  pointed  out  that 
tiiere  could  l)e  no  ho|)C  for  tin-  re- 
habilitation of  Russia  until  "the 
policy  of  i)olitiral  o])])r('ssi(>n  at  home" 
as  well  as  Bolsiievist  propaganda 
abroad  were  abandoned. 

European  la})or  also  is  weary  of 
Soviet  promises  and  demands  acts. 
The  Soviets  have  made  their  fanifnis 
revolutionary  tribunal  or  political  ])o- 
lice  department,  the  notorious  Che-Ka, 
a  part  of  another  de])artment  and  have 
changed  its  name.  This  subterfuge 
and  others  like  it  no  longer  deceive 
European  labor.  Karl  Folmerhaus,  a 
member  of  the  Famine  Relief  Delega- 
tion sent  to  Russia  by  the  International 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  has 
published  in  the  Socialist  Messenger 
(No.  6,  March  21,  1922)  the  following: 

At  the  present  moment  the  "Che-Ka," 
wliich  I  consider  the  most  abominable  in- 
stitution ever  used  by  any  government,  is 
subordinated  to  the  Commissariat  of  Home 
Affairs.  However,  I  do  not  think  that 
Russian  Socialists  will  gain  anything  by 
this  "reform"  for  safe-guarding  tlicir 
political  rights.  I  am  convinced  that  so 
long  as  the  present  system  of  persecution 
is  applied  toward  Russian  Socialists,  any 
understanding  and  contact  between  Rus- 
sian Communists  and  the  Western  prole- 
tariat is  quite  impossible. 

The  Russian  policy  of  American  labor 
was  brought  down  to  date  and  restated 
by  President  Gompers  last  January 
when  he  declared: 

I  am  among  those  who  first  privately 
and  publicly  urged  tlie  need  for  an  inter- 
national economic  conference,  but  now,  as 
then,  my  conviction  is  that  such  a  con- 
ference should  be  summoned  by  the  t  nited 
States,  that  the  United  States  should  make 
the  agenda,  and  that  there  is  no  place  in 
such  a  conference  for  Leninc  and  Trotzky. 
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President  Goinpers  and  liis  labor 
associates  favored  an  international 
economic  conference.  They  did  not 
fa\ora  conference  which  has  admittedly 
Ix'come  as  much  political  as  economic. 
As  to  future  international  economic 
conferences,  Mr.  Gonipers  does  not 
pledf^e  himself  to  a  conference  held  iri 
the  I'nited  States,  hut  takes  the  stand 
it  should  l)e  called  6//  the  United  States 
and  that  the  United  States  should  make 
the  agenda.  His  model  is  the  Wasliing- 
ton  Conference  and  his  authority  is 
labor's  su])port  of  the  Washington 
C'oTiference. 

Finally,  President  Gompers  insists — 
ui)on  grounds  which  are  those  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor — that 
tlierc  is  no  place  in  such  a  conference 
fur  I><'nine  and  Trotzky,  since  that 
would  involve  their  de  facto  recognition 
as  having  some  right  to  s})eak  for  the 
Russian  ])co])le. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Gomi)crs  says: 

The  Soviets  do  not  constitute  a  de  facto 
fjovemincnt  today  any  more  than  they  did 
a  year  ugn.  The  Soviet  power  is  today  as 
trcacluTous  as  then.-  Nothing  has  clianged 
fxcfpt  the  ideas  of  expediency  entertained 
l»y  some  leachiig  European  polilieians. 

The  British  government,  for  one,  has 
played  fast  and  h)ose  with  tlie  Russian 
<)u«-stion.  It  5ueeuml)ed  to  the  "trade  with 
Itiissia"  propaganda,  but  it  got  no  trade 
and  a(hiiits  that  it  p>t  no  trade.  What  it 
did  ^'el  was  a  coutiiuiation  of  Bolshevik 
lutrayal. 

'Ilie  Soviet  auloeraey  is  evidently  winning 
a  temporary  victory  in  Europe,  hut  there 
is  no  iuflieation  lluit  it.s  success  will  exten<l 
to  the  I'niled  States. 

Tiie  statement  that  the  Soviet  power 
is  treaclu-rons  is  a  repetition  of  the 
position  taken  by  ex-Secretary  Colby 
and  reaffirmed  by  Secretary  Hughes 
when  he  says  .\merica  refuses  to 
consider  Bolshevist  i)romises  without 
actiial  iMTformance: 

Mr.  Ciiiin|Krs  continues: 


The  autocracy  of  Lenine  is  as  much  an 
autocracy  today  as  a  year  ago;  it  is  as  much 
without  democratic  sanction  now  as  then, 
and  it  is  as  clumsy,  selfish  and  brutal  now 
as  then.  Nothing  has  changed  in  any 
essential  except  the  political  leaders  of 
Europe,  who  have  been  too  much  inclined 
all  along  to  view  the  Russian  situation  in 
the  light  of  whatever  might  at  the  moment 
seem  expedient,  in  total  disregard  of  the 
democratic  principles  and  ideals  and  the 
hojjes  and  aspirations  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  Russian  people. 

The  political  leaders  of  the  United  States 
are  not  compelled  to  make  any  concessions 
for  the  sake  of  political  expediency  and 
the  industrial  leaders  long  ago  found  out 
that  experience  with  the  Russian  dictator- 
siiip  is  costly  and  productive  only  of 
propaganda  for  the  dictatorship. 

Applying  all  of  these  principles  to 
the  present  situation  and  the  immediate 
future,  it  is  clear  that  American  labor 
will  fight  to  the  finish  against  the  effort 
now  being  made  to  drag  the  American 
government  into  another  pseudo-eco- 
nomic conference  which,  whether  it  is 
held  in  Europe  or  America,  would 
involve  recognition  of  the  Soviets  and 
an  economic  entente  that  would  main- 
tain and  prolong  their  power. 

Labor  and  Further  Conferences 

The  promoters  of  the  Genoa  Con- 
ference, however,  assert  that  confer- 
ences will  contiiuie  until  the  Soviet 
government  is  brought  into  some 
international  arrangement  on  a  basis 
of  equality  with  other  nations.  This 
is  precisely  the  i)osition  taken  by 
Trotzky  in  his  last  statement  where  he 
says: 

But  we  firmly  count  on  the  triumph  of 
business  eonnnon  sense,  first  of  all  in 
America  and  afterwards  in  Europe.  Genoa 
is  not  the  last  word  in  the  pourparlers. 
Perhaps  in  the  event  of  a  break-up  of  the 
Genoa  Conference,  there  will  come  a  certain 
interval,  but  the  pourparlers  would  be 
resumed  some  time  later,  more  energetically 
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and     mucli    more    business-like.       Soviet 
Russia  is  prepared  for  this. 

The  issue  of  the  hour  is  the  next  inter- 
national conference.  Will  the  Amer- 
ican government,  supported  by  Ameri- 
can labor,  allow  itself  to  be  pushed  into 
a  Trotzky-Lloyd-George  conference 
through  the  stupendous  propaganda 
either  subsidized  or  stimulated  by 
foreign  governments  and  interests? 
No  word  has  yet  been  uttered  by  our 
government  that  would  make  us 
believe  that  this  is  a  remote  possibility. 
But  the  danger  exists,  nevertheless, 
for  if  the  government  cannot  be  directly 
influenced  by  a  propaganda  of  false- 
hood, public  opinion  can  be. 

American  labor  is  fully  aware  of  the 
danger  and  it  also  knows  just  what  the 
influences  are  that  are  backing  the 
pro-Soviet  propaganda  in  this  country. 
President  Gompers  pointed  out  the 
danger  a  few  days  ago  as  follows : 

I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  be 
more  fraught  with  disaster  to  humanity 
than  American  recognition  of  the  Bolshevik 
power  in  any  form — whether  by  entering 
into  another  "economic"  conference  at 
which  America  would  sit  cheek  by  jowl 
with  Soviets,  or  in  any  other  manner. 

In  making  these  assertions  I  am  mindful 
of  the  amazing  propaganda  with  which 
American  public  life  is  being  flooded.  I  am 
mindful  of  the  intrigue  which  is  everywhere 
about  us  and  above  all  I  am  mindful  of  the 
newly  adopted  policy  of  the  Anierican- 
Anglo-German  banking  group,  which 
perhaps  constitutes  the  most  dangerous 
element  in  the  whole  chain  of  pro-Bolshcvik 
effort  in  America,  because  it  has  its  hands 
on  the  most  power. 

The  truth  is  that  predatory  international 
finance  has  its  appetite  up  and  believes  it 
sees  loot  in  Russia. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  cynical  than  the 
attitude  of  European  statesmen  and 
financiers  toward  the  Russian  muddle. 
Essentially  it  is  their  purpose  as  laid  down 
at  Genoa  to  place  Russia  in  economic 
vassalage  and  give  political  recognition  in 
exchange — recognition     in     exchange     for 


concessions.  They  know  iiiimt-diatc-  trade 
is  not  to  be  had,  but  they  know  that, 
eventually,  they  can  get  at  the  gold,  the 
coal,  the  (jil,  the  timber  and  future  products 
of  the  soil. 

Russia  herself  is  on  the  bargain  counter, 
behind  which  stands  Lenine  as  a  bandit 
merchant,  to  take  what  he  can  get  ami 
what  will  serve  his  purpose  in  exchange  for 
the  heritage  of  a  jieoplc  rendered  lu-lpless 
by  him  and  his.  America,  let  us  hope,  will 
continue  to  stand  for  Russian  economic 
independence  as  well  as  political  freedom. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  America 
stands  by  the  policy  that  we  can  have  no 
dealing  with  Russia  until  there  is  in  that 
country  a  government  answeral)lc  to  the 
people  put  in  office  by  the  people.  Prime 
requisites  are  elections,  free  press,  free 
assemblage,  free  speech,  none  of  which  has 
existed  since  Lenine  created  his  autocracy. 

Mr.  Gompers  did  not  mention  the 
cynicism  of  the  Soviets.  They  may 
fail  in  their  efforts  to  .sell  the  iidicri- 
tance  of  the  Russian  people  in  return 
for  the  means  to  tighten  the  hold  of 
their  tyranny.  But  whether  tlun'  fail 
or  succeed  they  have  already  intlicated 
that  they  intend  to  tell  their  followers 
that  it  is  they  who  have  defeated  the 
attempt  of  the  foreign  capitalists  to 
take  advantage  of  Russia's  miseries 
for  the  purposes  of  plunder.  Abroad 
this  brazen  falsehood  will  ])e  accepted 
only  by  Communists  and  pseudo- 
liberals.  But  the  helpless  Russian 
people,  permitted  to  read  nothing  but 
Bolshevist  propaganda,  may  continue 
to  believe  it  as  long  as  the  Soviet 
regime  continues. 

Significance  of  Soviet 
Recognition 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  as  to  the  true 
significance  of  conference  with  the 
Soviets.  It  means  comi)romisc  with 
the  forces  of  destruction.  If  there 
were  any  doubt  as  to  this  it  wouhl  be 
removed  by  the  almost  identical  lan- 
guage   used    by  Trotzky   and    Lloyd 
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George.  In  liis  statement  of  May  4 
Trotzky  again  says  that  "two  systems 
of  property  are  carrying  on  pourparlers 
at  Genoa,"  and  that  the  Bolshevists 
are  standing  for  the  "collective  man- 
agement of  the  working  classes."  The 
Red  Army  chief  then  continues: 

The  leading  European  diplomatists  ap- 
pear still  to  consider  that  the  labor  revolu- 
tion in  Russia  is  not  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  historical  world  epoch  but  a  mere 
temporary  change  of  one  form  of  property 
for  anotlier.  Tliey  thought  by  force  to 
induce  us  to  the  old  forms  of  property,  but 
this  failed. 

Or  take  the  language  of  the  Soviet 
reply  handed  to  the  Allies  on  May  11. 
The  Soviets  there  portray  themselves  as 
representing  "the  collective  tendency 
in  so<-ial  organization"  engaged  in  con- 
flict with  "ca])italistic  individualism!" 

Here  is  the  very  keystone  of  the 
entire  Bolshevist  propaganda.  Yet 
instead  of  repudiating  this  view,  what 
do  we  find  Mr.  Lloyd  George  doing? 
\Nc  find  him  deliberately  adopting  it. 
In  his  first  memorandum  on  the  Genoa 
Conference  the  British  Premier  said: 

It  is  essential  tliat  the  conflict  between 
rival  SfK'ial  and  economic  systems,  which 
th«'  Ru.ssian  revolution  so  greatly  intensified, 
should  n»)t  accentuate  the  fears  of  the 
nations  and  culminate  in  an  international 
war. 

NMiat  else  is  this  "conflict  between 
rival  social  and  economic  .sy.stems, 
which  the  Russian  revolution  so  greatly 
intensified"  Imt  Trolzky's  world- 
.struggle  between  "])rolctarial "  and 
"bourgeoisie."'" 

TiiKOHY  OF  Rival  Social  Sv.stkms 

Lloyd  (Jcorge  agrees  with  the  Bol- 
.shcvists  that  it  is  u  conflict  betwecTi 
rival  and  social  economic  systems  that 
is  dri\  ing  towards  war.  Now  it  is 
clearly  a  major  object  of  Bolshevi.st 
«lipl«)macy — if  not  the  major  object  - 


to  make  it  appear  that  there  is  a  con- 
flict between  two  social  systems,  by 
which  the  world  is  being  torn  in  half, 
and  that  the  Bolshevists  represent  one 
of  the  halves,  the  half  that  stands  for 
the  future  and  against  capitalism.  Far 
from  accepting  the  verbose  party 
dictatorship  set  up  by  the  Bolshevists 
as  "a  rival  and  social  economic  sys- 
tem," America  regards  it  as  the  mad 
series  of  experiments  and  expedients 
of  a  small  band  of  fanatics,  unable 
even  to  conceive  a  social  system,  to  say 
nothing  of  working  it  out  against  the 
will  of  their  enslaved  subjects,  a  regime 
able  to  obtain  power  only  because  of 
the  absolutely  extraordinary  state  of 
prostration  and  paralysis  that  pre- 
vailed in  Russia  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Czar  and  maintained  in  power  by 
the  frientlly  attitude  of  certain  Euro- 
pean governments  ready  to  pay  any 
price  for  Caucasian  oil  and  any  black- 
mail for  the  demobilization  of  the  Red 
army. 

The  Soviets,  far  from  being  regarded 
as  a  ])Owerful  rival  economic  and  politi- 
cal system  threatening  Europe,  are 
portrayed  in  IVIr.  Hughes'  notes — and 
also  in  INIr.  Hoover's  characterizations 
— as  having  been  incapable  even  of 
checking  tlie  progressive  economic 
collapse  of  their  country. 

Nothing  could  be  more  false  than 
Trotzky's  declaration  that  Secretary 
Hughes  is  trying  to  dictate  to  the 
So\icts  "which  forms  of  pro])erty  and 
what  methods  of  legislation  and  man- 
agement we  ought  to  inaugurate  in  our 
o\ni  country."  On  the  contrary. 
Secretary  Hughes  regards  the  forms  of 
I)roperty,  legislation,  and  management 
of  the  Soviets  as  likely  to  continue  for 
the  ])rcsent  and  as  quite  sufficient — 
without  any  acceleration  from  outside 
ra])idly  to  reduce  their  ])ower  and  finally 
to  destroy  it.  Mr.  Hughes  calls  it  a 
process  of  "progressive  impoverish- 
ment." 
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It  is  a  warfare  not  between  two 
social  systems  but  between  the  social 
system  called  modem  civilization  and 
the  fanatic  disciples  of  an  ignorant  and 
destructive  social  dogma.  The  same 
ignorant  fanaticism  which  led  the 
Bolshevists  to  think  they  could  take 
possession  of  the  earth  through  a 
world-revolution,  emanating  from  an 
incredibly  backward  country,  leads 
them  now  to  believe  they  can  publicly 
force  the  nations  of  the  world  to  make 
concessions  to  their  dogma  and  use 
this  new  prestige  further  to  develop 
their  power  at  home  and  abroad. 

As  Mr.  Frank  Vanderlip  has  just 
pointed  out,  "Lloyd  George  has  at- 
tempted to  force  compatibility  between 
two  fundamentally  incompatible  sys- 
tems," one  of  which  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  "the  evils  that  have 
fallen  on  Russia" — though  the  chaotic 
and  fantastic  ukases  that  did  so  much 
to  produce  the  Russian  disorder  hardly 
deserve  the  name  of  system.  The 
American  financier  points  out  that  "if 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  like  Lincoln,  saw 
that  Europe  cannot  be  divided  between 
two  systems — like  America  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War — Genoa  would  not 
have  been  convened."  At  least  the 
Soviets  would  not  have  been  invited. 


Mr.  Vanderlij)  points  alxo  to  the  only 
conceivable  solution — though,  again, 
his  language  is  not  quite  amirate. 
He  says:  "Russia  slioiiM  have  ronipletc 
freedom  to  retain  and  e.\i)eriment  with 
her  social  order,  but  so  long  as  it  is 
communistic  it  must  Im?  isohited."  It 
is  not  Russia  which  is  doing  the  ex- 
Ijerimcnting  but  a  relatively  small 
band  of  fanatics;  it  is  not  Communism 
which  must  be  isolated,  but  this 
fanatical  band.  But  the  principle  is 
sound:  non-intervention  and  isolation 
as  long  as  the  Bolshevist  regime  con- 
tinues. 

There  can  be  no  rehabilitation  if 
Europe  gives  a  new  lease  of  power  to 
the  most  destructive  regime  since  the 
days  of  Genghis  Khan.  Democratic 
civilization  is  even  more  fundamen- 
tally and  squarely  challenged  by  Bol- 
shevism than  it  ever  was  by  Prussian- 
ism.  Ex-President  Wilson  had  the 
support  not  only  of  labor  but  of  the 
entire  public  opinion  of  the  world  when 
he  declared  during  the  World  War  that 
America  would  refuse  to  deal  with  the 
Kaiser  and  would  consent  to  deal  only 
with  the  people.  That  principle  is  even 
more  vital  to  world  civilization  and 
progress,  in  dealing  with^the  Russian 
problem. 


The  World's  Need  of  International  Citizenship 

By  Annot  Robinson 

Manchester,  England,  British  Delegate  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Branch  of  the 

Women's  International  League 


IN  Europe,  and  perhaps  as  definitely 
in  Great  Britain  as  in  any  other  of 
the  countries  of  Europe,  we  have  had  a 
very  hard  experience  since  the  Armis- 
tice was  signed  in  1918.  Because  of 
that  experience  abstractions  in  politics 
are  not,  it  seems  to  me,  of  quite  the  same 
interest  in  Great  Britain  as  they  are  in 


America.  We  are  not  at  the  momrnt 
so  interested  in  the  question  of  revenge, 
in  the  questions  of  ethics  or  in  the 
questions  of  moral  values,  in  which, 
judging  from  your  newspapers,  your 
politics  are  involved  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  had,  following  upon 
the  Armistice,  a  vers'  prolonged  period 
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of  unemployment  which  has  assumed 
very  hirge  ]jroportions.  We  had,  when 
I  left  Britain  in  April,  very  nearly 
2,000,000  of  our  skilled  workers  entered 
on  the  Labor  Exchange  lists  as  looking 
for  work  and  unable  to  find  it. 

If  you  take  the  family  unit  in  Great 
Britain  at  its  average  of  five  persons, 
just  under  25  per  cent  of  our  popula- 
tion is  at  the  jjresent  moment  living 
on  unemi)loyment  insurance,  on  relief 
from  the  guardians  and  on  any  savings 
that  may  l>e  left  from  the  period  of  war 
prosperity  and  the  boom  that  followed 
for  a  short  time  after  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice. 

To  have,  as  we  have,  an  industrial 
population,  that  is  dependent  largely 
on  export  trade,  in  the  position  that  I 
have  just  indicated  means  very  hard 
and  very  real  thinking.  It  is  impossible 
in  our  country  just  now  to  separate 
politics  from  economics  or  economics 
from  ])olitics.  AMiat  has  been  said  at 
(Jenoa  by  the  representatives  of  Great 
Britain  as  to  the  necessity  of  forgetting 
these  abstractions  that  a])parently 
still  exercise  the  minds  of  ])()liticians, 
and  getting  doA\-n  to  the  real  position 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  common  ])eople 
«»f  Huro])c,  re])resents  very  largely  the 
average  opinion  in  Great  Britain. 

English  Labor  No  Desire 
FOR  Revenge 

Tiie  great  mass  of  our  workers  are 
not  in  any  way  desirous  of  revenge  on 
any  of  the  late  .\llies.  They  are  not 
desirous  of  taking  ])art  in  military 
e\])«'<iiti()ns  into  Rtissia.  It  is  true 
that  the  after-war  exiwriences  of  our 
industrial  country  has  led  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  we  had  not  had  Ix-forc — a 
reab/.ation  not  only  of  the  inter-de- 
l»rn(lrncc  of  trade,  of  the  inter-de- 
pendence of  commerce  and  of  the 
intcr-dopendence  of  finance,  but  also 
of  the  inter-<le])endence  of  the  ])ros- 
perity  and  the  .standard  of  living  of 


the  great  mass  of  the  workers  in 
Europe.  Because  of  this  new  compre- 
hension of  our  inter-dependence,  of  our 
close  articulation,  and  of  our  close 
relationship  to  each  other,  when  it 
was  proposed  in  1920  that  our  govern- 
ment should  again  help  to  finance 
another  filibustering  expedition  into 
Russia,  the  mass  of  organized  labor 
in  Great  Britain  protested.  They 
protested  in  the  following  fashion.  As 
soon  as  it  became  evident  in  1920  that 
preparations  were  being  made  by  Great 
Britain  to  take  part  in  the  expedition, 
the  very  large  trade  unions  immediately 
took  action.  I  think  the  trade  Unions 
in  Great  Britain  are  a  much  stronger 
and  a  much  more  integral  part  of  our 
social  and  political  life  than  they  are 
here.  The  mass  of  our  workers  belong 
to  trade  unions.  Our  trade  unions  are 
very  large  bodies,  and  they  have  a  very 
considerable  social  and  political  power. 
They  have  a  direct  representation  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons. 
Numerically,  the  representation  is 
small,  but  politically  and  economically, 
their  power  is  very  great. 

As  .soon,  then,  as  this  military 
expedition  was  under  consideration  the 
great  trade  unions  and  the  political 
labor  party  immediately  set  up,  in 
London  and  in  every  one  of  our  large 
])rovincial  to^^^ls  bodies  that  were 
knoA\m  as  Councils  of  Action.  The 
Council  of  Action  represented  the 
labor  political  party,  the  trade  unions 
and  a  large  part  of  liberal  and  progres- 
sive thought.  These  Councils  of 
Action  in  each  of  the  towns  and  in 
London  immediatelj^  organized  depu- 
tations and  authorized  the  sending  of 
telegrams,  the  sending  of  letters  and 
publicity  in  every  one  of  our  great 
cities.  A  huge  demonstration  was 
organized  in  Manchester.  I  should  say 
that  this  demonstration,  the  largest 
one — there  were  many  minor  ones  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city — must  have 
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been  attended  by  probably  between 
one-sixth  and  one-fifth  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city.  Similar  ex- 
periences were  found  in  Glasgow,  in 
Leeds,  in  Bristol  and  in  every  one  of 
our  centers  of  industry.  Those  demon- 
strations unanimously  said  that  we 
would  not  stand  behind  our  govern- 
ment if  a  further  military  expedition 
were  sent  into  Russia.  There  was 
complete  unanimity:  so  great  was  the 
imanimity  that  the  idea  of  sending 
further  military  expeditions  into  Rus- 
sia was  immediately  dropped,  and  the 
policy  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  trying 
to  carry  through  at  Genoa  at  the 
present  time  in  demanding  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  Russian  government  and 
the  resumption  of  trade  with  Russia, 
has  been  very  largely  the  policy  of  our 
country  since  that  action  was  taken 
by  the  trade  unions  in  the  autumn  of 
1920. 

Economic  Inter-dependence 

I  -wish  to  leave  the  very  clear  im- 
pression that  the  great  mass  of  the 
voters  in  Great  Britain  at  the  present 
time  do  not  desire  revenge.  They 
know  that  war  came  in  1914  as  a 
result  of  many  causes;  that  it  was, 
indeed,  a  tangled  skein  that  led  to  that 
sudden  declaration  of  war  and  the 
involving  of  Great  Britain  in  that  war. 
Our  workers  know  that  since  the  War, 
and  particularly  since  the  signing  of 
the  peace  in  May,  1919,  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  great  mass  of  our 
workers  has  l^een  very  seriously  re- 
duced, and  is  being  still  further 
reduced.  The  existence  in  Germany 
of  those  coal  miners  that  are  producing 
the  2,000,000  tons  of  the  reparation  coal 
sent  into  France  every  month,  free  of 
charge,  and  the  depositing  of  that  coal 
in  France,  has  meant  the  under-selling 
of  British  coal  in  all  the  markets  of 
Europe.  Our  workers  realize  that  just 
as  the  German  miners  are  in  a  certain 


sense  slave  workers  for  Kuropr,  work- 
ing for  a  wage  that  means  underfeeding, 
that  means  inferior  clothing,  that 
means  continued  mental  distress,  that 
means  suffering  to  their  families,  so 
the  existence  of  that  slave  lalxjr  in  the 
mines  of  Germany  has  reduced  not 
only  the  volume  of  trade  l)nt  tlie 
standard  of  wages  in  Great  Britain 
and  at  the  ])res('nt  time  is  doing  the 
same  thing  for  many  of  the  miners  in 
France.  For  it  is  not  only  in  Great 
Britain  that  the  existence  of  this  slave 
labor  in  Germany,  in  the  name  of 
reparations,  has  reduced  the  wages  of 
the  miners  and  the  standard  of  living, 
and  caused  unemployment  but  it  i.s 
true  also  in  France  to  an  increasing 
degree. 

To  our  workers,  therefore,  the  whole 
result  of  the  War  so  far  has  been  a 
worsening  of  the  position  of  the  mass 
of  the  workers,  a  depreciation  of  trade, 
a  lowering — a  matter  of  greater  im- 
portance to  the  informed  labor  opinion 
of  the  country  than  perhaps  we  realize 
— a  lowering  of  moral  values,  a  coarsen- 
ing, a  very  serious  coarsening,  of  our 
social  life,  and  an  increase  of  crimes  of 
violence.  Our  workers,  recognizing 
that,  feel  that  what  our  politics  in 
Great  Britain  should  be  striving  for  at 
the  present  time  is  reconciliation, 
resumption  of  trade  and  a  basis  of 
understanding  among  the  mass  of  the 
peoples  of  luirope  that  will  nuike  the 
sudden  declaration  of  a  great  war  an 
impossible  event  in  the  future. 

I  ought  to  say  that  I  believe — and  in 
this,  perhai)S,  the  men  of  Great  Britain 
would  not  agree  with  me — I  believe 
that  the  enfranchisement  of  women, 
and  the  great  increase  of  women 
members  of  our  trade  unions,  has 
soniething  to  do  with  the  moral  recoil 
that  undoubtedly  is  manifesting  itself 
in  the  mass  of  tlie  workers  against  war, 
militarism  and  its  implications. 
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International  Aspect  of  Trade 

Now  as  to  what  has  happened  to 
our  trades:  I  am  going  to  take  the 
cotton  trade,  l)ecause,  obviously,  that 
is  a  trade  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
American  readers.  In  Lancashire,  as 
you  know,  we  have  a  teeming  po])ula- 
tion  employed  in  the  cotton  industry. 
My  home  is  in  Manchester.  Within 
twenty  miles  of  the  heart  of  Manchester 
we  have  actually  a  larger  pojnilation 
than  within  twenty  miles  of  the  heart 
of  London.  We  have  a  great  number 
of  large  to\ms  thickly  ])opulated,  and 
the  ])rosperity  of  those  towns  depends 
on  the  cotton  trade.  We  get  our  raw 
cotton  partly  from  America,  partly 
from  Eg>i)t  and  partly  from  other 
places.  This  cotton  is  spun  into  yarn, 
woven  into  cloth,  and  made  up  into 
garments.  The  greater  ]iart  of  the 
results  of  this  cotton  industry  is 
designed  for  the  export  trade.  It  is  not 
realiz<Ml  how  imi)ortant  the  markets  of 
Central  KurojK'  were  to  this  industry. 
Oldham  and  Bolton  are  two  large 
spinning  towns.  Bolton  is  largely  a 
sjjinning  town  and  Oldliam  is  almost 
exclusively  a  spinning  town.  Forty 
IXT  cent  of  the  cotton  yarn  spun  in 
the.se  towns  used  to  be  ex])orted  to 
(lennany.  A  fairly  large  ])ercentage 
used  to  l)e  sent  to  Austria  and  to 
Central  Ktirojx'. 

Today  (icriiiaiiy  wants  to  l)uy  that 
cotton  yarn  r\cii  uiori'  eagerly  than 
she  bought  it  in  1!>14.  .Vustria  wants 
it  very  Itadly.  I  \  isitcd  \'i«Mma  this 
last  stimnicr  and  in  llie  (ir.st-(l;iss  hotels 
in  \'icnna  tlicrc  was  a  famine  in  such 
humble  tilings  as  towels  and  table 
napkins.  I  was  also  told  that  in  the 
homes  of  the  p('()])le  there  was  a 
trrmrndous  sliortagc  of  necessary  un- 
•  lerdothiiig  for  the  children,  and  that 
the  women  were  suffering  greatly  from 
the  .same  shortage.  And,  to  a  certain 
extent,  this  is  also  true  in  (Jirniany. 


Great  Britain  is  like  a  shop-keeper  in  a 
neighborhood  where  all  his  customers 
have  become  paupers.  The  Germans 
can  not  afford  to  buy  our  cotton  yarn, 
not  because  they  do  not  want  to  buy 
it,  not  because  we  do  not  want  to  sell  it, 
but  because,  owing  to  the  depreciation 
of  the  value  of  German  money,  follow- 
ing on  the  reparations  treaty  and  the 
continued  uncertainty  of  the  political 
and  economic  relations  of  Europe, 
they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  price 
that  we  must  obtain,  with  the  result 
that  almost  60  per  cent  of  our  spinners 
are  unemployed, 

A  large  proportion  of  our  industrial 
class  are  working  perhaps  one  week  out 
of  three,  and  this  is  not  confined  to 
spinners.  Take  our  next  process, 
weaving.  We  weave  very  large  quan- 
tities of  thin  cotton  cloth  of  various 
kinds  for  export  to  China.  The  China 
trade  was  a  trade  of  very  great  im- 
portance, indeed,  to  Manchester  ship- 
pers, and  Manchester  shippers  were  a 
very  important  part  of  the  industrial 
fabric  life  of  Manchester.  China's 
customer  for  many  of  her  goods  was 
Russia.  She  sold  very  large  quantities 
of  tea,  and  very  large  quantities  of  silk 
to  Russia.  But  the  Russian  market  is 
closed  and  China  has  no  out])ut  for 
these  goods  on  her  northern  and  west- 
ern frontiers.  What  is  the  result?  The 
result  is  tliat  China  has  neither  the 
money  nor  the  credits  to  buy  great 
quantities  of  cotton  cloth.  The  weav- 
ers then,  are  in  as  bad  a  position  as 
the  s])inncrs,  and  our  shippers  and  our 
warehousemen  are  in  as  unfortiniate  a 
l)osition  as  are  both  the  spinners  and 
the  weavers. 

It  is  not  only,  of  course,  the  China 
trade  that  is  closed  to  us,  but  in  many 
l)arts  of  the  Levant  and  in  the  Near 
East,  our  markets,  owing  to  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  various  countries, 
areunableto  absorb  the  usual  products, 
and  the  Indian  situation  complicates 
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and  makes  even  more  difficult  the 
position  of  the  cotton  trade  in  ISLin- 
chester,  ^Ye  feel  in  Great  Britain,  in 
our  relations  with  the  other  powers  in 
Europe,  as  if  the  one  crying  need  of  the 
day  was  a  realization  of  fundamental 
facts.  Today  not  only  do  we  have 
international  art  and  international 
drama  and  international  music,  })ut 
we  also  have  international  finance, 
international  trade,  and  international 
industry.  So  closely  articulated  and 
so  closely  interwoven  are  these  things 
that  a  dislocation  such  as  has  followed 
on  the  great  European  war  and  on 
that  very  ill-conceived  peace  treaty, 
and  such  as  has  followed  on  the  boy- 
cott of  Russia,  makes  it  clear  that 
without  peace  and  without  reconcilia- 
tion there  is  no  very  happy  prospect  in 
front  of  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe. 

Opening   the   Russian   Frontier 

We  feel — and  in  this  I  am,  perhaps, 
touching  on  difficult  ground — we  feel 
that  probably  a  good  deal  of  moral 
indignation  has  been  wasted  on  what 
has  gone  on  in  Russia.  We  feel  that 
probably  the  affairs  of  Russia,  the  in- 
side economy  of  Russia,  the  form  of 
government  that  the  majority  of  the 
Russians  apparently  chose,  is  a  matter 
of  more  concern  to  Russia  than  it  is  to 
outsiders. 

When  I  came  over  in  the  Cedric 
some  time  ago  to  America,  we  were 
held  up  overnight  within  the  three 
mile  limit,  and  immediately  all  those 
good  Britishers  who  wished  to  buy  a 
drink  on  board  a  British  ship  were 
unable  to  do  so  because  of  your  pro- 
hibition laws  in  America.  We  might 
have  just  as  well  said,  I  think,  we 
Britishers  on  board  the  Cedric,  "This 
is  a  tremendous  interference  with 
personal  liberty,  and  we  don't  like  the 
American  government  because  of  it," 


as  utter  the  criticism  of  Russia  with 
which  we  have  become  familiar. 

Much  that  is  happening  in  Russia  is 
on  all  four's  with  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  about  jiroliibition.  You  may 
not  like  it;  I  may  not  like  it;  the  peoijje 
in  Great  Britain  may  not  like  it,  l)ut 
what  goes  on  in  Russia  and  the  form  of 
government  that  Russia  desires  to  have 
is  no  more  the  afiair  of  (ireat  Britain 
than  it  is  of  America.  When  you  chose 
to  set  up  a  Republic,  it  grieved  us,  but 
3'ou  made  your  own  choice,  and  scj  ha\e 
the  Russians.  We  feel  in  CJreat  Britain 
very  very  keenly  that  i)robal)ly  if  we 
are  ever  going  to  have  what  we  liojje  to 
have,  a  peaceful  and  a  reconciled 
Europe,  if  we  are  not  going  to  have  so 
many  people  living  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  if  we  are  not  going  to  hnw  a 
repetition  of  that  horror  in  the  Balkan 
region,  if  we  are  never  going  to  have 
these  things  again — we  must  soukOiow 
or  other  open  the  frontiers  of  Russia 
and  ol)tain  the  raw  materials  she  has 
in  such  abundance  and  the  markets  she 
is  willing  to  offer.  K  we  did  that,  we 
might  probably  take  a  very  great  ste]) 
forward  to  what  is  absolutely  essential 
in  Europe  if  our  political  relations  are 
going  to  be  successful,  and  that  is,  the 
reduction  of  the  inflamed  spirit  of 
nationality  and  the  realization  among 
the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  that  although  you  are  a  good 
Frenchman,  or  a  good  Britisher,  or  a 
good  Spaniard,  or  a  good  German,  that 
that  is  not  enough;  that  in  a  world  of 
international  art,  of  international  litera- 
ture, of  international  finance,  inflamed 
nationality  is  impossiljle,  and  that 
probably  what  is  the  matter  with 
Europe  today  is  the  clashing  of  the 
two  ideals  of  national  and  international 
citizenship.  Nationality  must  flow 
beyond  frontiers,  and  must  extend, 
so  that  citizenship,  as  well  as  trade 
and    industry    and    commerce,    goes 
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}>eyond  the  outer  boundaries  of  one's 
own  country'  and  become  continental 
and  inter-continental. 

I  think  that  in  Great  Britain, 
partly,  as  I  said,  tlirough  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  coarsening  effect  of  the 
War,  partly  tlirough  this  prolonged 
period  of  uncniplo>nnent,  ])artly  be- 
cause of  the  realization  of  the  awful 
sufferings  in  central  and  eastern 
Euroix",  we  are  haAiug  a  very  sound, 
compulsory  education  in  an  inter- 
national  outlook.      Wc   feel    probably 


that  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead  of  us 
we  in  Great  Britain  will  never  again 
be  quite  so  closed  in  within  our  little 
island  but  be  able  in  a  more  liberal 
spirit  to  realize  that  we  cannot  have 
those  clashing  ideals;  that  a  narrow 
nationality  and  twentieth  century 
realities  have  to  be  reconciled,  and 
the  only  possibility  of  reconciliation 
lies  in  burying  all  those  abstract  ideas 
about  justice  and  revenge  and  repara- 
tions and  beginning  again  in  a  new 
spirit  and  with  a  new  ideal. 


The  New  International  Spirit  and  the  Failure 
of  Nationalism 

By  Mlij:.  Theri-:se  Pottecher-Arnould 
French  Delegate  of  tlie  Woineas  International  League,  Member,  Committee  of  Relief  for 

Russian  Children 


IT  seems  to  me  tliat.as  Xonnan  Angel 
lia.s  so  well  jjointed  out,  the  chief 
cause  of  tJie  War  rested  on  the  action 
which  nations,  because  of  an  ex])anding 
|)()|)ulation  and  increasing  industry, 
were  forced  to  take  in  order  to  insure 
file  best  conditions  ])ossible  for  their 
jH'ople.  'J'licy  were  piLslied  to  terri- 
torial (•x])ansi(nis  and  an  exercise  of 
political  and  military  force  against  each 
other. 

We  have  considered  nations  as  rival 
miits  l)ul  it  stH'jus  from  tiie  results  of 
tlie  War  and  tJie  recent  conse(|Uenees 
also  of  the  peace  tri-aty  that  a  great 
economic  law  lias  been  ignored;  which 
is,  that  the  ]>olitics  of  ualions  being 
closely  inlf-rwoveii  wilh  economics, 
tin-  economics  of  ualions  are  closely  in- 
ter<l<'|M'udeiil. 

Now  during  iJie  War  we  put  in  com- 
mon our  juen,  our  goods,  our  food  and 
tJK'nK'ansof  Iraiisporlation.  Just  after 
the  Annisficc.  iii>tead  of  keeping  iJiose 
«)rganizations,  iusl<'ad  of  txtoiing  what 


was  left  of  our  resources — not  only  with 
our  former  allies  but  with  our  former 
enemies,  and  even  the  neutral  countries 
as  well — instead  of  uniting  our  efforts 
on  both  sides  in  order  to  get  the  confi- 
dence on  which  credit  depends,  instead 
of  utilizing  the  labor  of  demobilized  men 
to  start  reconstruction  work  at  once,  we 
returned  to  the  old  traditions  of  an  obso- 
lete nationalism.  We  opposed  to  the 
sensible  conception  of  cooperation,  the 
notion  of  eacli  one  scrambhng  for  him- 
self; we  returned  to  the  medieval  no- 
tions of  booty,  of  spoils,  and  we  began 
to  dc])rive  Germany  of  her  means  of 
l)roducing  by  taking  the  coal  mines  of 
the  Saar  and  also  by  not  lifting  the 
bloc-kade  for  nearly  sixteen  montlis,  or, 
)>erhai)s  longer.  Yet,  the  liabilities  of 
France  rested  onthe  ability  of  Germany 
to  work  for  the  restoration  of  the  in- 
vaded Nortli  of  France. 

Then,  too,  what  al)out  the  Balkani- 
zation of  Central  Euro])e?  There  are 
districts  A\'hich  are  industrial  and  dis- 
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tricts  which  are  not  industrial,  and  each 
needs  the  other  in  order  to  Hve;  l)ut  they 
have  been  cut  off  from  one  anotlier. 
What  have  we  now?  Instead  of  estab- 
hshing  a  European  Federation  of 
States,  in  imitation  of  the  United 
States,  which,  has  common  trans- 
portation and  the  same  system  of 
customs  and  currencies,  a  federation 
which  would  have  been  good  for 
Europe,  we  returned  to  our  false  na- 
tional pride,  with  the  result  that  now 
Central  Europe  and  Russia  are  still 
starving  or  at  least,  very  much  im- 
poverished. In  Russia,  Austria  and 
Germany  ever  since  the  War  there  has 
been  industrial  unrest.  There  were 
upheavals  in  Italy  and  in  Germany  for 
a  time.  If  France  cannot  collect  the 
indemnity  due  by  Germany  she  will  be 
a  bankrupt.  England  and  the  neutral 
countries  who  have  a  higher  rate  of  ex- 
change are  suffering  from  unemploy- 
ment and  there  are  numerous  business 
failures.  Europe  just  at  present  is  in  a 
state  of  economic  chaos.  There  are,  of 
course,  tremendous  problems  to  be 
solved  now  on  account  of  the  mistakes 
which  have  been  committed. 

It  would  have  been  possible  just  after 
the  Armistice  to  have  had  quite  a  dif- 
ferent solution,  because  there  were 
tremendous  hopes  among  the  liberal 
parties.  They  claimed  at  the  time  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  Wilsonian  fourteen 
points.  They  were  all  for  peace  in 
France.  There  was  no  miUtarism  at 
this  time;  there  was  no  nationalism  at 
all;  we  were  all  rejoicing  in  the  hopes  of 
everlasting  peace.  But  now  what  have 
we?  We  have  bitterness;  we  have 
resentment;  we  have  mistrust  and  fear, 
not  only  between  the  former  enemy 
countries  but  also  between  the  Allies. 
We  have  to  face  this  fact.  We  have  to 
be  very  frank  about  it,  as  that  is  the 
only  way  to  try  to  find  efficient 
remedies. 


RkI'AKATIO.VS 

Ix't  us  now  speak  very  fnuikly  alxjut 
this  problem  of  reparations.  I  not 
only  want  to  discuss  the  interest  of 
France,  but  I  want  to  discuss  it  in  a 
very  disinterested  and  scientific  spirit, 
if  I  can,  for  in  so  doing  I  am  sure  to 
present  the  views  of  some  of  our  l^est 
economic  experts.  Tliis  reparations 
problem  is  the  crucial  imjMem  now. 
For  instance,  if  we  want  to  make  Ger- 
many i)ay  by  force,  in  turn  we  have  to 
pay  for  a  tremendous  army.  One  or 
two  months  ago,  $17,000,000,000  had 
already  been  paid  by  (iermany ;  most  of 
it  has  gone  for  France's  military  ex- 
penditures. Secondly,  if  Germany  is 
to  pay  she  must  have  a  big  e.xport  trade. 
She  must  have  some  means  of  raising 
money.  Now  that  means  the  revival 
of  German  industry,  and  that  revival 
has  begun.  There  was  a  boom  in 
German  industry  which  was  helped 
by  many  business  men,  not  only  of  the 
neutral  countries  but  of  the  allitnl 
countries,  who  invested  in  marks — 
and  what  happened?  Marks  Ijegan  to 
decrease;  marks  were  sinking  down 
lower  and  lower,  so  that  after  that, 
while  the  Germans  realized  some 
benefits,  when  they  wanted  again  to  !)uy 
raw  materials  (which  they  have  to  buy 
from  the  other  countries  becaase  their 
own  reserve  is  exhausted)  they  found 
that,  even  with  the  benefit  they  had 
realized,  they  had  to  pay  such  high 
rates  that  they  were  working  at  a  loss. 

Now  I  want  to  show  that  when  we 
try  to  hit  our  neighbor  economically, 
sometimes  we  hit  ourseK'es  harder. 

General  Foch  said,  "We  are  here  to 
make  you  pay  and  you  lune  to  pay. 
We  don't  mind  if  you  can't  pay;  you 
must  pay."  Germany  trieil  to  raise 
money.  She  had  to  buy  foreign  ciu*- 
rencics.  Tlien  she  paid.  Tiiere  was  a 
sudden  infliLX  in  France  and  allied 
countries  of  money,  but  there  was  still 
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the  same  amount  of  goods  to  be  sold,  so 
that  the  price  of  commodities  was  raised 
and  money  depreciated. 

Another  instance  also:  If  we  want 
confiscation  in  order  to  solve  the 
problem,  let  us  confiscate,  let  us  invade. 
But,  then,  our  credit  will  decrease  be- 
cause our  credit,  as  I  told  you,  rests  on 
the  ability  of  Germany  to  pay  and 
Germany  will  be  paralyzed  and  unable 
to  pay.  P'or  instance,  in  April,  1920, 
when  our  French  armies  went  to  Frank- 
furt and  to  tlie  RiJir  Basin,  a  dollar 
was  worth  nearly  18  francs,  which 
meant  that  the  franc  was  going 
down  and  dowii.  That  is  just  one 
example. 

If  we  make  Germany  pay  by  her 
labor,  by  sending  as  raw  materials, 
there  is  in  France  a  strong  opposition 
from  oiu-  own  builders  and  contractors 
in  the  North  of  France,  and  also  from 
the  new  factory  o\mers  who  have  built 
their  factories  just  becaase  they  wanted 
to  sell  to  the  French  people  and  to  ex- 
I)loit  the  North  of  France.  I  say  "ex- 
[)l<iit."  which  is  rather  a  strong  word; 
I  mean,  they  want  to  have  an  outlet  in 
the  North  of  France  for  their  goods. 
But  what  if  the  North  of  France  is 
ovcrfloodcd  l)y  cheap  German  goods.' 
It  means  really  tliat  if  we  stick  to  the 
old  traditi(»nal  jxilicy,  we  shall  liave  to 
lusk  oimselves,  "Shall  France  be  half,  or 
even  thre(>-f|uarters  ruined,  in  order  to 
make  Germany  utterly  ruined?"  Is 
it  a  good  j)oliey,  even  for  our  own 
count rj'?  The  remedy,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  first  to  give  up  the  old  traditions  of 
narntw  nationalism.  We  have  to  start 
a' new   inteniat ional  spirit.     There  is 


no  other  remedy  for  it.  We  must 
start  a  new  ideal,  and  put  patriotism  on 
a  higlier  plane.  You  know  that  for 
election  purposes  we  had  the  slogan, 
"Germany  will  be  made  to  pay,"  but 
it  does  not  work  now.  Our  owti  people 
can  see  that,  especially  our  working 
classes,  who  are  heavily  burdened  by 
indirect  taxation,  for  indirect  taxation, 
as  you  know,  burdens  most  the  poorer 
classes  and  also  keeps  the  price  of 
commodities  very  high. 

Unemployment  in  France  is  also  be- 
ginning to  be  felt,  though  France  is  still 
self-supporting  on  account  of  her  large 
rural  population.  Yet  even  this  riu"al 
class  is  now  threatened  with  heavy 
taxes. 

I  think  we  must,  then,  give  up  our 
tradition  of  nationalism,  and  most  of 
our  working  classes  and  most  of  our 
liberals,  who  are  many  more  than  you 
imagine  in  this  country,  are  in  favor  of 
this  solution  of  the  problem.  They  are 
also  discussing  now — though  it  is,  per- 
haps, very  indiscreet  on  my  part  to  tell 
you  so — whether  the  general  cancella- 
tion of  debts  would  not  be  better  for 
each  party.  They  think,  also,  that 
perhaps  we  should  have  to  float  inter- 
national loans.  In  order  to  help  Ger- 
many to  pay  us  we  have  already  had  to 
float  loans  to  Germany,  a  scheme  which 
seems  rather  ludicrous.  We  must 
realize  that  we  shall  not  get  out  of  this 
vicious  circle,  this  tangle,  of  the  repar- 
ations ])roblem  if  we  do  not  oppose  a 
I)olicy  of  good  will,  of  cooperation  based 
on  sound,  economic  sense  and  under- 
standing to  the  obsolete  conception  of 
spoils  and  war  indemnity. 


Germany's  Part  in  Wourj)  Rkconstruction 
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Germany's  Part  in  World  Reconstruction 

liy  Fkaulkin  Gkuthii)  IJakic 

German  Delegate,  Secretary  of  the  German  Section  and  Meinbcr  of  the  Iiitomatioiial 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Women's  International  League 

NE  of  the  most  im])ortant  factors 


in  restoring  the  l)alance  of  Europe 
and  the  world  is  that  part  to  be  played 
by  Germany.  Is  Germany  going  to 
base  her  system  on  the  old  methods  of 
autocracy  and  secret  diplomacy,  or  is 
she  willing  to  cooperate  in  the  concert 
of  European  powers? 

Germany  today  is  a  republic,  a 
democracy  based  on  her  new  constitu- 
tion. But  that  is  not  enough.  This 
new  democratic  constitution  must  be 
carried  out  in  a  democratic  spirit;  her 
political  system  must  be  based  on 
non-violence  and  understanding.  This 
is  in  the  view  of  all  forward-looking 
German  men  and  women  the  only  way 
for  her  to  win  the  confidence  of  the 
world.  For  all  of  us  in  Germany  who 
knew  the  mentality  of  pre-war  and 
war-Germany,  realize  that  the  organi- 
zation of  the  world  depends  just  as 
much,  at  least,  on  moral  principles  and 
forces  as  on  economic.  In  order  to 
rebuild  Germany,  some  sjaithesis  of 
economic  and  moral  energies,  therefore, 
must  be  found. 

Germany  has  gone  through  so  many 
changes  and  upheavals  during  the  War 
and  during  the  revolution,  that  she 
has  to  concentrate  much  of  her  work 
on  the  resettling  of  her  internal  affairs, 
but  the  test  for  a  political  renewal  is 
largely  her  management  of  foreign 
policies.  We  have,  as  you  know,  at  the 
head  of  our  department  of  Foreign 
Policies  Dr.  Walter  Rathenau,  a  very 
able  man  who  merits  the  confidence  of 
the  world,  since  he  is  willing  to  co- 
operate with  our  neighbors  on  the 
basis  of  negotiations  and  mutual  under- 
standing. 

Whei?  J  left  Europe  I  heard  of  the 


treatj-  between  Germany  and  Hussj.i 
that  had  just  been  drafted  at  (ienoa. 
As  I  was  on  board  ship  I  did  not  see  its 
text,  but  I  ho])e  it  is  based ^on  full 
renunciation  of  prf)fit  on  either  side 
and  on  organization  and  reciprocity. 

Russia  has  an  immense  stock  of 
goods  which  Germany  needs,  just  as 
Russia  needs  Germany's  teelmiral 
skill  and  initiative.  It  was  the  fear  of 
Bolshevism  in  Germany,  as  in  some  of 
the  other  coimtries,  that  up  until  very 
recently  prevented  an  alliance  witli 
Russia,  but  is  not  Bolshevism  a  symj)- 
tom  of  sickness  at  the  soul  of  the 
Russian  people,  just  as  militarism  was 
of  the  body  of  the  German  i>eoi)le.' 
Both  will  be  abolished  if  the  barriers  are 
laid  down  and  a  free  exchange  of  goods 
is  guaranteed. 

Reciprocity  is  the  basis  of  all  foreign 
policies  today.  German  relations  to 
Russia  will  be  greatly  facilitated  l)y  the 
new  agreement  Ixtween  Poland  aii<l 
Germany,  according  to  which  the 
liberty  of  transit  through  the  territory 
of  Poland  is  granted  for  goods  ])assing 
between  Germany  and  Russia, 

One  of  the  most  im])ortant  stei)s  in 
the  direction  of  the  ])eaceful  develop- 
ment, not  only  of  Germany  but  of  the 
whole  Continent,  is  the  solution  of  the 
Upper  Silesian  question.  You  will 
remember  that  this  question  was 
referred  by  the  Supreme  Council  to  the 
Council  of  the  Leagtie  of  Nations,  after 
England  and  France,  as  a  result  of  the 
imsatisfactory  plebiscite,  were  unable 
to  agree  on  the  frontier  between 
Germany  and  Poland.  Three  to\nis 
with  a  German-si)eaking  population, 
Kattowitz,  Beuthen  and  Koenigshu- 
ette,  I  think  they  were,  had  l^een  given 
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over  to  Poland.  The  text  of  the  new 
treaty  has  not  yet  f>een  published  in 
American  jjapers,  liut  one  of  the  most 
important  ])oints  of  it  is  that  the  troops 
will  now  be  withdra"mi  on  cither  side, 
for  during  the  last  month  this  corner  of 
Europe  has  been  in  constant  danger  of 
new  atrocities  and  cruelties  on  both 
sides.  I  hope  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  troo])s  will  sto])  new  com])lications. 
It  is  the  Upper  Silesian  question,  more 
than  any  other,  which  shows  only  too 
clearly  that  conflicts  will  never  be 
settled   by   brute  force.     Brute  force 


breeds  brute  force,  which  means 
destruction;  what  Europe  needs  today 
is  productive  work  and  peaceful  re- 
construction. 

The  problems  of  Europe  are  the 
problems  of  the  world.  America  is 
involved  in  them.  The  rehabilitation 
of  Germany,  as  of  Europe,  is  dependent 
on  America.  Thus  her  cooperation 
with  Germany  is  needed.  Free  ex- 
change of  goods  on  the  basis  of  free 
trade  is  the  only  solution  of  the  eco- 
nomic chaos.  Free  trade  makes  for 
international  peace  and  relationships. 


N 


The  Rehabilitation  of  Europe  Dependnit 
Upon  America 

By  Sir  George  Paish  ' 

London,  England,  Editor  of  the  Statist,  formerly.  Adviser  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  British  Treasurer  on  Financial  and  Economic  (juestiuns 

EVER  has   a  nation  been  faced 


by  a  graver  responsibility  or  had 
a  greater  opportunity  for  good  than 
the  responsibility  and  opportunity 
which  are  right  in  front  of  America 
today.  If  America  accepts  the  re- 
sponsibility and  uses  her  opportunity, 
the  world  will  move  forward  under 
American  leadership  to  a  state  of  well- 
being  never  hitherto  attained.  If, 
however,  America  refuses  responsibility 
and  neglects  her  opportunity,  then 
every  nation  including  America  will 
sink  into  unprecedented  poverty. 

Before  the  world  was  so  closely 
bound  together  by  economic,  finan- 
cial and  other  ties,  each  nation  had  to 
live  its  own  circumscribed  life  and  to 
be  content  with  that  degree  of  well- 
being  or  ill-being  brought  about  by 
the  unavoidable  fluctuation  in  the 
volume  of  its  annual  production.  But 
ever  since  the  introduction  of  the  rail- 
way, the  steamship  and  the  banking 
system  created  a  great  volume  of 
international  trade,  these  conditions 
have  gradually  disappeared,  and  now 
if  any  nation  falls  into  misfortinie 
almost  the  whole  world  shares  that 
misfortune,  while  if  any  nation  enjoys 
prosperity,  all  the  world  shares  in  its 
good  fortune.  Hence  the  extremely 
wide  fluctuations  in  the  fortunes  of 
individual  nations  which  occurred  in 
former    times    have     become     much 

1  Sir  George  Paish  is  also  the  author  of  The 
British  Railway  Position,  1902;  Railways  of  Gnat 
Britain,  1904;  Capital  Investments  in  Other  Lands, 
1909-10;  Sanings  and  Social  Welfare,  1911; 
Railroads  of  the  United  States,  1913;  A  Perma- 
nent League  of  Nations,  1918.— The  Editor. 


less  violent  and  every  iialioii  iii;ikr> 
more  regular  and  more  suslaiiicd 
progress. 

Tlie  increasing  well-being  (»f  every 
nation,  arising  from  the  development 
of  world-production  and  of  world- 
trade,  has  not  only  enabled  the  pr<j- 
gressive  nations  of  Europe  to  buy  the 
produce  and  goods  of  other  countries 
much  more  freely,  but  it  has  also  i)er- 
mitted  them  to  supply  capital  to 
nations  which  needed  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  them  up  to  trade  and 
developing  tlieir  natural  resonrce.s, 
thereby  making  their  i)roduction.s 
available  to  the  entire  world. 

America  could  never  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time  have  attained  the  high 
degree  of  prosprrity  she  had  reaclu-d 
prior  to  the  War  but  for  the  supplies  of 
European  capital  obtained  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways  in  the  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  districts.  Nor  could 
America  have  develop<'d  her  productive 
power  in  the  wonderful  manner  she  did 
had  she  not  enjoyed  wide  markets  for 
her  products  in  the  densely  populated 
countries  of  Euroi)e. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  European  na- 
tions to  have  maintained  their  rapidly 
increasing  populations  but  for  supplies 
of  food  and  raw  material,  e.spfeially 
cotton,  from  the  United  States.  Th«' 
American  people  were  assisted  and 
stimulated  to  produce  freely  in  order 
not  only  to  satisfy  their  own  nei-ds.  but 
to  send  to  Europr  jjroducts  in  pay- 
ment for  foreigu  goods  and  scrvieivs  as 
well  as  for  interest  U])on  the  credit  or 
capital    they   obtained    from    Kupojk-. 
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Europe    was    a    friendly    banker    to 
America,  as  well  as  a  good  customer. 

Reversal  of  Position 

The  disaster  of  the  War  has  com- 
pletely reversed  this  position.  In 
consequence  of  the  War  and  of  the 
great  demand  for  American  produce 
at  high  prices,  America  has  been  able 
to  rei)ay  the  greater  part  of  the  capital 
which  she  had  j)reviously  borrowed 
from  Europe  and,  moreover,  has  been 
able  to  lend  to  Europe  a  very  large 
sum  of  money.  TJierefore,  instead 
of  America's  needing  a  good  foreign 
market  for  her  i)roduce  in  order  to 
pay  the  interest  and  principal  of  the 
sums  she  lias  borrowed,  she  lierself 
now  needs  to  give  a  good  American 
market  to  enable  Euro])e  to  pay  interest 
and  i)rincipal  on  the  sums  she  has  lent. 
Before  the  War,  America  needed  to 
.sell  abroail  ])ro<luce  to  the  value  of 
250  to  .'{()()  million  tlollars  a  year  in 
order  to  pay  interest  to  Europe  on 
capital  borrowed,  whereas,  now,  she 
needs  to  buy  from  abroad,  goods  and 
pntduce  to  the  value  of  nearly  1,000 
iiiillioii  dollars  a  year  to  enable  Europe 
to  pay  I  he  interest  on  as  well  as 
till-  |)riiuip:ii  of  the  sums  America  has 
Irnl. 

'I'he  American  ])('o])lc  have  ceased 
to  l)e  worl<l-<lcbtors  jind  have  become 
world-creditors.  From  needing  for- 
eign banking  acconnnodation  they 
luive  become  world-bankers.  From 
needing  mainly  to  sell,  they  now  need 
mainly  to  l»uy.  In  fact,  the  War  lias 
changed  .\merica  into  a  world-banker 
and  a  world-trad<'r.  World-banker 
imj)li<'s  world-trader.  tJiat  is,  one  will- 
ing to  sell  goo<ls  on  credit  to  other 
nations  and  to  accept  payment  of 
interest  :in<l  piiiici]).-!!  in  oljier  goods 
or  produce. 

The  e\t  raoniinaiy  in<Te.i><e  iji  the 
wealth  of  the  lirilisji  people,  living  as 
they    do   on    a    few  small    islands,   is 


entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
became  world-bankers  and  therefore 
world-traders,  employing  their  capital 
wherever  it  could  be  profitably 
employed,  supplying  to  other  nations 
goods  upon  credit  and  buying  from 
other  nations  whatever  produce  or 
goods  these  nations  might  desire  to 
sell  in  order  to  make  payment  of 
credits  granted. 

America  as  World-Banker 

The  question  which  America  has 
now  to  decide  is  whether  she  will 
remain  a  world-banker  and  become  a 
workl-trader,  or  whether  she  will 
endeavor  to  confine  her  banking  and 
trading  activities  to  the  limits  of  her 
own  boundaries.  If  America  should 
seek  to  reverse  her  policy  of  recent 
years,  then  not  only  would  she  be 
unable  to  sell  anything  like  the  quan- 
tity of  produce  she  has  sold  since  the 
War  began,  but  she  would  be  unable 
to  sell  as  much  as  she  sold  prior  to  the 
War.  The  present  inability  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  planters  to  sell  their  cotton 
in  foreign  markets  would  be  not  tem- 
j)orary,  but  permanent,  and  the  exist- 
ing difficulty  of  selling  American  agri- 
cultiu'al  products  to  other  countries 
would  be  intensified.  The  foreign 
demand  for  American  mineral  products 
would  also  ])ermanently  decline,  while 
foreign  buying  of  American  manu- 
factured goods  would  entirely  disap- 
pear. Nor  would  there  be  any  ex- 
pansion in  the  American  home  demand 
to  make  good  the  loss  of  the  foreign 
demand. 

Withthe  loss  of  theirforeign  markets, 
.\merican  cotton  ])lanters  and  pickers 
would  be  able  to  buy  less,  not  more, 
lood  or  manufactm-ed  goods.  With 
the  loss  of  the  foreign  demand  for  their 
l)r()ducls  and  ^^^th  a  diminished  de- 
mand from  the  cotton  states,  American 
farmers  would  be  compelled  to  buy 
fewer  manufactured  goods,  and  to  use 
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the  railways  less  freely.  At  the  same 
time,  the  contraction  in  home  demand 
for  American  manufactured  goods, 
arising  from  the  inability  of  American 
cotton  planters  and  farmers  to  sell 
their  produce  abroad,  would  plunge  the 
industrial  and  banking  districts  of 
America  into  great  poverty. 

Upon  the  well-being  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  effect  of  the  restriction 
of  America's  activities  to  the  limits 
of  her  own  boundaries  would  be  even 
more  disastrous.  The  increasing 
production  of  American  cotton,  of 
American  foodstuffs  and  of  American 
manufacturing  specialties  and  the 
ability  of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  buy 
them,  have  hitherto  immensely  con- 
tributed to  the  expansion  of  world- 
prosperity,  and  if  the  peoples  of  the 
world  were  unable  to  obtain  them  in 
the  future,  a  most  distressing  situation 
would  arise. 

The  War  has  most  seriously  reduced 
the  power  of  Europe  to  grow  her  o\m 
food  by  reason  of  the  very  severe  loss 
of  manpower  which  it  entailed.  At 
the  same  time,  war  and  civil  war  have 
immensely  reduced  the  production 
of  Russia,  the  country  which,  prior  to 
the  War,  supplied  the  manufacturing 
nations  of  Europe  with  even  more 
food  than  America  did  then  or  is  doing 
now.  If  for  any  reason,  such  as  lack 
of  credit  and  the  inability  of  Europe 
to  make  payment,  America  were 
unwilling  to  supply  Europe  with  food 
at  the  same  time  that  Europe's  own 
productions  were  small  and  no  supplies 
from  Russia  were  available,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  people  of  Europe 
would  inevitably  starve.  A  situation 
would  then  be  created  over  the  whole 
of  Europe  similar  to  that  existing  in 
Russia.  The  starvation  of  Europe 
as  well  as  of  Russia  would  ine\atably 
entail  poverty  and  anarcliy  througliout 
the  entire  world,  from  which  America 
herself  could  not  escape. 


The  Credit  Situation 

If  Europe  is  to  continue  to  Imy 
Amcricim  food,  cottcm,  minerals  and 
manufactures,  it  is  obvious  that  Amer- 
ica nmst  l)e  prepared  to  give  additicjnal 
credit  until  Europe  is  able  to  make 
payment  and  America  is  willing  to 
accept  payment  in  goods  and  prodnce. 
At  the  present  moment  Eurofie  needs 
her  own  goods  for  the  purjjose  (jf 
repairing  the  war  damage,  and  even 
if  America  were  willing  to  buy  th«'ni 
Europe  could  not  sell  very  nuieh;  but 
to  justify  herself  in  raising  additional 
credit  in  America  Eurcjpe  must  see 
her  way  to  the  payment  of  the  interest 
and  principal  of  such  credits  l)y  means 
of  her  exports  and  by  the  services  she 
is  prepared  to  render  to  American 
tourists.  With  the  present  avowed 
policy  of  America  to  prevent  the 
influx  of  imported  goods  and  ])roduce 
as  far  as  possible,  Eurojje  cannot  see 
how  it  will  be  possil^le  for  lier  to  j>ay 
the  existing  annual  suiils  she  owes  to 
America  for  interest  and  principal, 
leaving  out  of  accoimt  the  service  of 
the  additional  credits  she  retjuires. 

Thus  one  of  the  first  things  essential 
to  the  rehabilitation  of  Europe  is  tlie 
abandonment  by  America  of  a  policy 
designed  to  promote  exports  and  to 
restrict  imports,  plus  the  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  actualities  of  the  existing 
situation  in  which  America  has  no 
longer  to  pay  interest  abroad  Init  has 
to  receive  large  sums  both  for  interest 
and  for  principal,  a  situati(jn  that  de- 
mands at  least  as  much  \\'illingness  to 
import  as  to  export. 

As  soon  as  America  makes  it  clear 
that  she  is  willing  to  aceej)!  rej)ayment 
of  her  credits,  together  with  interest 
on  them,  in  goods,  produce  and  serv- 
ices, the  credit  situation  W\\\  at  once 
im])rove.  It  is  obvious  that  Euroi>e 
will  be  in  no  i)osition  to  send  immense 
quantities  of  goods  to  the  United  States 
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in  repajTnent  of  short  credits,  nor 
would  tlie  American  people  be  willing 
to  buy  European  goods  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  enable  short  credits  to  be 
redeemed.  Credits  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  carrying  sinking  funds  of 
2  or  21  per  cent  per  annum  at  the  out- 
side, are  essential  both  from  the  point  of 
xiew  of  tlie  lender  and  of  the  borrower, 
if  Europe  is  to  continue  to  buy  from 
America  at  the  present  time.  Credits 
to  Europe  must  be  financed  by  inves- 
tors rather  than  by  bankers,  and  by 
securities  and  good  bonds  rather  than 
by  short  bilLi. 

Owing  to  tlie  great  fall  in  prices, 
which  has  largely  resulted  from  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  Europe  in 
l>uying  what  she  needs,  the  amount 
of  the  credit  required  from  America 
is  now  much  less  than  it  was  two  years 
ago  before  prices  had  fallen.  Never- 
theless, the  sum  needed  is  enough  to 
absorb  the  whole  of  America's  sur- 
I)lus  production  of  food,  cotton  and 
manufactured  goods  for  the  next  five 
years,  suq)luses  which  will  not  be  sold 
unless  credit  is  granted.  When  a  great 
stnicture  needs  to  be  rebuilt  after  a 
fire,  I  lie  whole  work  must  be  completed 
if  it  is  to  l)e  of  real  value.  The  task 
of  restoring  Europe  demands  that  it 
should  be  carried  to  completion  so  that 
tiic  various  nations  will  have  no  diffi- 
ciilty  in  earning  incomes  large  enough 
to  enable  them  to  })ecomc  self-sup- 
porting and  lo  repay  the  interest  u])on 
and  ]»rincip;d  of  any  credit  that  may 
be  granted  for  tlie  purpose  of  recon- 
slniclioTi. 

Last  year.  .America's  excess  of 
ex])orls  over  ini])orls  was  alxmt  £M)() 
millions  sterling.  If  prices  fall  still 
lower,  as  tlvey  are  likely  to  do  until 
a»ie(juate  credits  are  granted,  it  may 
be  that  the  value  of  .\iiieriea's  surplus 
available  for  export  will  decline  fur- 
liier,  lint  on  the  basis  of  last  year's 
prices  and  allowing  for  interest  upon 


existing  credits,  Europe  will  probably 
need  additional  credits  from  America 
of  about  this  sum  annually  for  the  next 
five  years.  This  is  about  the  sum  that 
will  be  required  if  Europe  is  to  restore 
her  productive  power,  adjust  her 
budget  balances  and  reorganize  her 
currencies.  At  the  end  of  five  years, 
however,  Europe  should  need  no  fur- 
ther credit,  and  should  pay  annually 
whatever  siun  for  interest  is  due,  as 
well  as  a  reasonable  percentage  of  the 
sums  borrowed. 

Security  and  Payment 

America  cannot  be  expected  to 
grant  these  credits  without  adequate 
security  and,  if  adequate  security  is 
to  be  given,  Europe  must  adopt  a 
policy  that  will  completely  assure 
American  investors  that,  after  the 
credits  have  been  granted  and  spent, 
Europe  M-ill  be  able  to  repay  her  debt. 
This  assurance  can  be  given  only  if 
all  the  European  nations  greatly 
reduce  their  armaments,  pursue  a 
policy  which  guarantees  peace  and 
assist  each  other  to  recover  from  their 
injuries.  Neither  can  it  be  given 
unless  the  American  people  are  will- 
ing to  accept  payment  of  interest  and 
principal  of  any  credit  in  goods  and 
services. 

It  is  clear  that  both  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  are  still  fundamentally 
strong  and  that  their  productive  poAver 
is  large  enough  to  take  care  of  any 
reasonable  obligations  they  may  incur. 
Credit  granted  by  America  to  Europe 
must  be  based  mainly  on  the  ability 
of  Germany  and  Great  Britain  to 
redeem  it. 

Iles])()nsil)ility  for  the  reparation 
of  Europe  has  already  been  accepted 
by  the  German  government,  but  the 
amount  demanded  for  reparation  is 
so  large  as  to  be  beyond  the  power  of 
any  nation  to  pay  it.  If  America 
could   .secure   the   adjustment   of   the 
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reparation  claim  to  Germany's  powers 
of  payment,  another  great  obstacle  to 
prosperity  would  be  removed.  Amer- 
ica needs  to  discover  how  much  Ger- 
many can  and  will  pay  annually 
towards  the  reparation  of  Europe,  and 
how  much  America  would  be  justified  in 
lending  to  Europe  in  anticipation  of 
Germany's  annual  payments.  Repa- 
ration can  be  paid  by  Germany  over 
a  long  period  of  years,  but  the  work  of 
reconstruction  cannot  be  delayed  and 
credits  need  to  be  raised  as  the  work 
proceeds  on  the  security  of  Germany's 
promise  and  ability  to  pay. 

The  responsibility  of  collecting  the 
annual  reparation  payments  from  Ger- 
many must  rest  wath  the  nations  to 
whom  reparation  is  due.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  power  of  most  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  to  redeem  any  credit  granted 
to  them  for  reconstruction  will  greatly 
depend  upon  the  receipt  of  reparation 
from  Germany.  If  for  any  additional 
credits  she  grants,  America  were  able 
to  obtain  the  combined  guaranty  of 
the  European  nations  receiving  the 
reparation,  backed  by  the  willing 
promise  of  Germany  to  make  reason- 
able reparation,  the  security  of  the 
credit  would  be  unquestionable.  Of 
course,  this  assumes  that  America  will 
be  willing  to  accept  payment  of  interest 
and  principal  of  such  credit  in  world- 
produce  freely.  Unless  America  were 
willing  to  import  the  produce  and  goods 
that  must  be  sent  to  her,  and  to  receive 
the  services  which  Europe  could  ren- 
der to  her  for  interest  and  principal  of 


her  credit,  it  i.s  (jbviou.s  tiuil  llie  credit 
could  not  be  repaid  even  wlien  Eurojie 
was  restored. 

Si  MM  Alt  V 

Thus  the  relmbilitation  of  Europe 
in  large  meiusure  depends  upon  tlie 
follo^^■i^g  factors: 

1.  Without    the    assistance    of    tiie 

United  States,  the  rehabilitation 
of  Europe  will  be  imjjossibie  and 
trade  depression,  unemployment 
and  starvation  will  grow  still  more 
intense. 

2.  It  is  essential  for  America  to 
maintain  her  position  as  "  world- 
banker"  which  she  assumed  dur- 
ing the  War. 

3.  It  is  equally  essential  that  .Viiicr- 
ica  should  now  definitely  assume 
the  function  of  ''world-trader," 
the  corollary  of  "world-banker," 
and  that  she  slunild  not  only  sell 
her  o^nl  productions  freely,  but 
should  buy  without  hindranee  or 
restriction  the  produclion.s  oi 
other  nations. 

4.  America  must  grant  additional 
credit  to  Europe  for  rec(jn>t  ruc- 
tion purposes  on  the  security  of 
German  reparations  plus  the 
guaranties  of  the  Entente  nations, 
to  the  limit  of  her  surplus  sup- 
plies of  produce  and  goods — 
supplies  which  otherwise  she 
would  be  unable  to  sell. 

5.  America  must  freely  accept  pay- 

ment for  any  international  cred- 
its she  may  grant  in  inter- 
national goods  and  services. 
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America's  Cooperation  Needed  for  the  Rehabilitation 

of  Europe 


By  George 

House  of  Commons,  London,  England,  Minister 

ALL  well  \\-i.shers  to  their  kind  can- 
not Init  (lejilore  the  present  un- 
settled Avorkl  conditions  and  the  tragic 
results  arising  therefrom. 

The  Great  War  would  almost  seem 
to  have  ]>een  waged  in  vain,  for  the 
high  hopes  which  sustained  the  allied 
and  associated  peoples  during  its 
horrors  have  not  been  realized.  We 
fought  the  War  to  get  rid  of  Militarism 
and  Kur()])e  still  groans  under  arms — 
Kuro])e  has  now  as  many  men  in  uni- 
form as  in  1913.  We  lived  in  the  vain 
l>elief  that  release  from  the  German 
menace  would  enable  us  to  apply  our 
means  and  resources  to  the  plentiful 
production  of  those  things  which  would 
l)less  and  fertilize  the  homes  of  the 
people.  And  now  we  find  ourselves 
engulfed  in  ])Overty  deeper  and  bleaker 
than  any  in  f>ur  pre-war  modern  expe- 
riciKT. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  post-war 
anti-climax?  As  regards  initial  causes, 
tJKTc  will,  of  course,  be  common  agree- 
iiieiit.  The  waste  of  war  and  the  dis- 
location of  trade  and  commerce  were 
the  first  causes  of  our  almormal 
troubles.  Hut  it  is  now  three  years 
aiui  a  half  since  the  War  ended  and  we 
have  made  but  little  ])rogress  toward 
brttcrment.  Vet  the  mere  statement 
of  the  present  troubles  and  of  their 
initial  causes  would  surely  seem  to 
indicate  the  road  U])on  which  we 
must  travel  to  find  and  apply  the 
remedies. 

The  troubles  are  world-wide.  They 
l)egan  with  the  War.  The  world  has 
been  thrown  out  of  joint.  'I'liere  are 
coinitries  wliieh  have  neither  credit  nor 
productive  power  to  create  it,  and  there 
are  others  whose  j)roductive  ca])acity 
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is  unimpaired  but  which  have  lost  the 
markets  wherein  to  sell.  Hence  un- 
employment and  poverty  vnth.  at- 
tendant evils !  And  these  can  be  effec- 
tively dealt  with  only  by  the  emergence 
and  application  of  the  same  spirit  of 
cooperation  in  which  we  waged  the 
War.  No  small  sectional  or  even 
national  measures  will  suffice.  These 
will  be,  as  they  have  already  been, 
submerged  by  the  great  ocean  sweep  of 
world-wide  causes.  We  must  deal 
with  our  post-war  problems  as  world- 
problems  and  in  the  light  of  inter- 
related economic  facts. 

But,  alas!  instead  of  being  imbued 
with  a  cooperative  spirit,  nations  and 
classes  appear  to  be  guided  and  ani- 
mated even  more  than  in  pre-war  days 
by  the  spirit  of  conflict.  Therein  lie 
the  causes  of  our  present  troubles. 
There  is  an  ultra  and  irrational  nation- 
alism on  the  one  hand  and  an  equally 
ultra  and  irrational  inter-nationalism 
on  the  other.  The  first  was  born  of 
the  undue  emphasis  laid  on  the  princi- 
])le  of  self-determination  and  it  has 
produced  a  frenzy  of  spurious  national 
feeling  which  scorches  and  blights  all 
around  it — especially  in  the  new  and  the 
small  states.  The  second  is  the  prod- 
uct of  that  class-war  teaching  which 
has  foun<l,  tragic  expression  in  Russia 
and  which  has  also  produced  industrial 
conflict,  with  its  loss  and  waste,  in  all 
lands — eighty-eight  million  working 
days'  product  was  lost  in  England 
last  year  by  strike  and  lock-out. 

The  first  need  of  a  disrupted  and 
inipoveriMJicd  world,  then,  is  a  change 
of  heart.  But,  as  a  means  to  that  end, 
we  need  better  international  organi- 
zation in  the  light  of  facts  regarding  the 
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past  knowledge  of  the  true  basis  of 
hope  for  the  future. 

Liquidation  of  War  Problems 

"NAliat  are  the  facts?  First,  we 
should  be  clear  about  the  War — how 
it  came  and  what  it  involved.  The 
democratic  countries  in  Europe  did 
not  want  war.  It  was  forced  upon 
them.  They  had  either  to  accept  war 
or  accept  dominance  of  an  autocratic 
power.  But,  once  war  began,  the 
allied  peoples  became  committed,  not 
only  to  the  liberation  of  peoples  sub- 
ject to  alien  rule,  but  also  to  the 
further  task  of  guiding  and  guarding 
the  new  states  during  their  essays  in 
self-government.  No  man  seemed  to 
recognize  that  more  clearly  than 
President  Wilson,  whose  noble  ad- 
vocacy of  the  rights  of  peoples  found 
an  echo  in  all  lands  and  became  en- 
shrined in  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant.  But,  if  this  be  conceded, 
it  then  follows  that  all  those  who  en- 
gaged in  the  War  were  committed  to 
render  their  help  in  the  liquidation  of 
the  problems  arising  out  of  it.  The 
subject  peoples  became  the  wards  of  all 
who  fought  for  their  liberation.  The 
liquidation  of  all  the  aftermath  of  war 
became,  in  fact,  as  important  an  obli- 
gation as  the  settlement  of  the  terms 
of  peace.  Until  that  liquidation  is 
complete,  the  War,  in  a  very  real 
sense,  is  still  unfinished.  It  will  not  be 
finished  until  the  nations  are  living  in 
security  or  until  minorities  of  race  and 
of  religion  are  assiu^ed  of  protection  and 
opportunity  for  self-ex]:)ression.  Those 
were  the  ideals  which  animated  the 
democratic  peoples  diu"ing  the  War, 
and  they  should  have  been  regarded 
by  the  allied  and  associated  govern- 
ments as  the  legitimate  fruits  of  victory 
to  be  gathered  in  before  separating. 

But  now,  in  the  light  of  these  con- 
siderations, let  me  put  some  facts  in 
regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  United 


States  in  the  War  and  after  it.  Ix-t 
me  jHit  them  bhnitly  and  without 
circumlocution.  After  all,  tlu-re 
should  be  perfect  candor  Utween 
friends.  For  the  first  three  dreadful 
years  of  struggle,  Kuro[)e  sacrificed  the 
best  and  bravest  of  its  y(jung  manhood 
while  the  United  States  piled  uj) 
profits  m  the  manufacture  of  lirearnis. 
Only  after  three  years  (hd  the  Tnitrd 
States  begin  to  realize  tliat  (Jrcat 
Britain  and  her  allies  were  (ighling  for 
American  as  well  as  for  European 
freedom.  From  then  on  the  I'nited 
States  ])Oured  out  men  and  money  in 
the  winning  of  the  victory  in  the  field 
of  battle  but  grew  weary  of  well-doing 
when  the  destructive  work  of  the 
soldier  had  to  be  laid  aside  for  the 
constructive  work  of  the  statesnum. 
The  apparent  imconcern  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  this  latter  oflici-  has 
led  to  added  troii])le  for  EuroiK*. 

Consequences  of  American 
Separ.\tion 

Take,  for  instance,  the  problems  of 
the  Near  East.  Delay  in  their  settle- 
ment has  enabled  the  Turk  to  rear  his 
head  again  to  resume  authority  over 
lands  wliich  he  had  blighted  by  his 
misrule  and  to  regain  jMJwer  over  the 
remnants  of  ])eoj)les  whom  he  had  al- 
most exterminated  by  his  lust  and 
ferocity.  And  there  has  been  no  word 
of  concern  from  America,  no  offer  of 
hel])  to  save.  Yet  Europe  was  led  to 
believe  by  President  Wilson  that  his 
fellow-countr^^nen  were  concerned 
about  the  Armenians  and  the  Cliristian 
minorities  who  were  imder  Turkish 
domain.  Paris  peace  delegates  were 
under  the  imi)ression  that  the  settle- 
ment with  the  Turk  could  Ix?  safel\- 
left  till  ])rol)lems  nearer  home  had  Ikxti 
disposed  of.  But.  when  the  Turkish 
settlement  IkuI  to  he  made,  the  United 
States  was  practically  out  of  the 
picture  and  the  subsequent  situation, 
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apirravatc'd  hy  Grctk  chauvinism,  was 
skillfully  exploited  l»y  Turkish  diplo- 
ruary. 

AJiain.  the  failure  <.f  the  United 
States  to  ratify  the  i)a(t  to  protect 
France  ajfain'^t  [x>ssil)le  future  ag- 
gression has  been  a  cause  of  bloated 
armaments  in  that  country,  which  in 
turn  have  afftirdcd  a  plea  or  ]>retc\t  for 
bliMiteil  armajuents  in  other  coinitries. 
And.  fijuilly.  the  infant  Ix>a;nie  of 
Nations,  which  was  launched  into 
existen<v  under  the  ^juidance  and  in- 
spiration (»f  Pn-sidcnt  Wilson,  has 
Ik**-!!  left  "in  the  air"  by  his  fcllow- 
eiiuntrnnen. 

I  submit  then  that  on  a  consideration 
<if  the  facts  of  the  ])ast,  and  especially 
of  the  events  following  upon  American 
separation  from  the  Allies,  Europe 
couhl  fairly  claim  reconsideration  of 
Imt  ottilu<le  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  I*artieii)ation  in 
the  War  and  in  the  terms  of  ])eace 
e«instittlte.  in  the  light  of  subsccpicnt 
facts,  a  claim  for  resumed  participation 
by  America  in  tin*  n*construetion  and 
n-habilitatioii  of  a  disruptctl  world. 

We  are  all  grateful  for  the  initiative 
of  the  Uniteil  States  (Jovermuent 
whi<-h  le<l  to  the  great  conference  at 
Wnshingtoii '  but  what  is  neitled  is  not 
only  ati  hitc  conferences  for  syx'cial 
puqM^M's  but  continued  and  sustainccl 
ctHi|M'rntion  ho  that  there  may  lie  a 
ct»mmon  [Hilicy  maintained  and  cn- 
forrr<|  by  the  weight  of  all  eoncerne<l. 

I^'iiid  and  air  armaments  remain  to 
!.«•  dealt  with.  Andthcy  fail  tobe«lealt 
with  in  the  light  of  another  significant 
fail  which  ban  emerged  from  tin*  War. 
RtiAHia  lodjiy  largely  d<'termines  the 
nr  •  w»f  KurojM'.     She  has  nearly 

n  iid  a  half  of  men  under  :irms. 

I'lilnnd  iH  on  the  llussian  Intrtler  ;ind 
can  Hcarcely  Ik*  ex|>ccied,  under  ex- 
i««tinis   circiimjrtanccji,   to   disarm   and 

«■  on  Ihr  titnilAtinn  of  Armnmnil, 
^"^  DC.     Novcmlirr  II,  IJWI. 


rely  for 
strength, 
authority 
curitv   to 


put  herself  at  the  mercy  of  such  a 
neighbor.  France,  also,  makes  common 
cause  with  Poland  in  fear  of  Red 
Russia,  as  well  as  of  Germany,  and  all 
the  other  European  countries  follow  in 
the  wake.  They  have  no  option  but  to 
security  upon  their  own 
for  there  is,  as  yet,  no 
which  can  guarantee  se- 
them.  In  the  absence  of 
great  states  from  membership,  the 
present  League  of  Nations  cannot  be 
wholly  relied  upon  for  safety. 

What  is  needed  is  a  voice  that  will 
speak  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
in  favor  of  disarmament  and,  after- 
wards, for  the  maintenance  of  security 
for  each  nation.  If  the  United  States 
would  ])ut  again  make  common  cause 
with  all  the  European  nations  in  the 
promotion  of  an  all-embracing  League 
of  Nations  a  great  step  forward  would 
l)e  taken  in  the  direction  of  such  dis- 
armament and  security.  Until  there 
is  a  common  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe — in- 
cluding Germany  and  Russia — and 
until  there  is  the  necessary  machinery 
and  sanction  to  give  effect  to  it,  there 
can  be  no  guaranty  of  peace.  Indeed, 
the  world  might  now  at  any  time  be 
again  plunged  into  war  by  sheer 
weight  of  metal.  Russia  has  taken  the 
|)la<e  occupied  by  Germany  prior  to 
1!)U. 

How  to  bring  Russia  into  the  new 
comity  of  nations  is  the  present 
outstanding  prol>lem,  and  the  problem 
is  the  more  difficult  l)ecause  of  the 
animosities  which  have  been  en- 
gendered by  war  and  counter-war 
waged  on  her  territories  since  the 
revolution  and  because  of  the  compli- 
cations arising  out  of  the  pre-war 
debts. 

Uk ASSOCIATION,  THE  HoPE  OF  EuROPE 

.\  move  of  the  United  States  in  the 
direction  of  reas.sociation  with  Europe 
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would  probably  affect  Russian  as  well  as 
German  mentality,  and  I  am  siu-e  that 
such  a  move  would  be  heartily  wel- 
comed and  responded  to  in  England. 
We  here  look  on  helplessly  at  the  waste 
in  armaments  of  resources  which  are  so 
sorely  needed  to  restore  the  economic 
health  of  the  nations,  and  we  watch 
with  alarm  the  working  out  of  the 
narrow  particularisms  which  are  the 
underljang  motives  of  the  policies  of 
some  countries.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  growing  tendency  towards  export 
taxes  on  raw  materials — a  form  of 
economic  warfare  from  which,  by  the 
terms  of  her  constitution,  the  United 
States  is  precluded  from  taking  part. 
There  are  as  yet  the  unrestricted  and 
growing  air  forces  and  there  is  the  im- 
patience of  labor  everywhere  and  the 
propagation  of  wild  theories  by  men 
and  women  who  quite  openly  profess 
their  hatred  of  the  existing  social  order 
and  their  determination  to  destroy  it, 
if  they  can. 

The    safeguard    for    ci\alization    as 
against  revolution  is  by  full  cooperation 
between  America  and  Europe.     And 
I  am  sure  that  such  cooperation  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  both,  for  the  pros- 
perity of  each  is  necessary  for  their 
common  welfare.     Take  it  on  the  low 
ground  of  cash.     Europe  is  indebted 
to  the  United  States  to  the  tune  of 
some    ten    thousand    million    dollars. 
She   can   pay  all  the   easier    in    pro- 
portion as  the  way  is  found  to  her 
recovery.     Failure    to     shoulder     re- 
sponsibilities— except  by  general  agree- 
ment— would  have  a  most  injurious 
effect   on   her   credit.     On   the   other 
hand,  the  United  States  may  suffer 
from    economic    and    industrial    indi- 
gestion by  pushing  her  claims  too  fast. 
Great  Britain  is  making  pro\asion  for 
payment  of  interest  in  October  of  this 
year  in  accordance  with  arrangements 
made   \nt\\  the   United   States   three 
years  ago;  and,  if  there  is  no  agree- 


ment to  the  contrary,  she  will  con- 
tinue to  deal  with  the  Aiucrican  debt 
as  she  has  already  dealt  with  all  ex- 
ternal debts.  Most  other  countries 
have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  l>een  j)aid  off 
by  Great  liritain.  But  mucii  of  her 
debt  to  America  Great  Britain  iiuiirrcd 
in  respect  to  war-allies  who  are 
also  and  independently  indebted  to 
her. 

This  question  of  inter-allied  and 
European  inde])tcdness  presents  many 
interesting  features.  There  are  ques- 
tions of  priority,  of  overlapping  de})ts, 
and  of  the  element  of  time  of  pa\T7ient 
as  bearing  upon  trade.  It  constitutes, 
in  fact,  such  a  lab^Tinth  of  economic  as 
well  as  moral  consideration  as  might 
well  form  the  topic  of  special  exami- 
nation by  experts  and  subsequent  dis- 
cussion by  delegates  at  a  conference  of 
the  nations  concerned.  Credits  and 
exchanges  might,  of  course,  be  Ijrouglit 
under  review  at  the  same  time.  There 
are  countries  so  poor  and  helpless  that 
they  tend  to  drag  others  do\\ni  to  their 
level;  there  are  fluctuations  of  ex- 
changes from  day  to  day  so  \nolent  as 
to  increase  the  difficulties  of  trade 
restoration. 

These  things,  it  is  true,  are  being 
discussed  now  at  Genoa,  but  Genoa 
suffers    from    the    fact    that    United 
States  delegates   are   not   present  for 
United    States    cooperation    is    in    a 
special  degree  necessary  for  economic 
and     financial     rearrangement.     The 
United    States    occupies    a    relatively 
strong  position  because  of  her  com- 
parative independence.    She  holds  two- 
thirds  of  the  gold  of  the  world  and  she 
has  the  raw  materials  and  resources  for 
sustenance  of  her  people  within  her 
owni  borders.     But,  even  so,  she  would 
gain  by  the  gain  of  other  countries,  for 
her  surplus  manufactures  would  then 
find  an  outlet  at  present  closed  by  lack 
of  purchasing  power  of  countries  which 
have  been  most  impoverished  by  the 
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War.  Aii.l  lur  ultimate  pood  dei)on(ls 
uiM»n  her  jKJwer  of  absori'tion  more 
than  u|KMi  the  power  of  del)tor 
(•«.untri«s  to  discharge  their  debt  obliga- 
tions. 

Possibilities  of  Coupkuatiox 

I  shouUl  like  to  see  Genoa  followed 
by  another  eonferenee  of  all  the  powers, 
(iinvened  by  the  United  States,  at 
which  the  question  of  del:ts  and  in- 
<icbte<lness  might  l>o  treated  as  a  world- 
prnblem  rather  than  as  a  matter  of 
isolate*!  arrangement  by  delator  and 
cntlitor  countries.  I  .see  no  reason 
why  neutral  countries  should  not  come 
in.  They  Ix-nefited  by  the  War  and 
might  well  l>e  asked  to  l>ear  .some  of  its 
ctist  by  underwTiting  some  of  its  debts 
—an  iilea  by  the  way  which  might 
also  \h'  ap]>lied  to  tin*  liquidation  of 
(ierman  liabilities  ft>r  re|)arations.  If 
there  is  no  such  conference,  then  I 
hojM*  that  the  Tnited  States  may  be 
induccti  to  «i»mc  into  some  scheme  of 
nnilual  hdp  which  may  emerge  from 
(ttMioa.  Hut  after  all,  either  of  these 
wouM  In*  JMit  a  bad  .second  be.st  as 
<t»mpare<l  with  frank  reassociation  of 
the  States  in  KurojM'an  affairs. 

When.  tlierefoH'.  I  aui  asked  what 
the  I'nitiMl  States  can  <lo  to  help 
Kur<»iM-  I  can  <»idy  say  that,  in  my 
judgment,  she  can  do  but  little  in  i.so- 
lution  but  that  she  might  do  u  great 


deal  in  association.  The  Washington 
Conference  did  something  towards 
world  recovery  and  Genoa  may  do 
more,  but  neither  of  them  would  have 
been  necessary  if  there  had  been  full 
under. standing  and  cooperation  be- 
tween Europe  and  America.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  problems  which  have 
emerged  directly  out  of  the  War 
cleared  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as 
possible  and  I  should  like  to  see  the 
United  States  taking  a  hand  in  the 
clearance.  Then  the  Supreme  War 
Council  would  no  longer  linger  super- 
fluous upon  the  stage  and  the  course 
would  be  clear  for  an  all  emliracing 
League  of  Nations  in  which  the  United 
States  could  take  a  leading  part. 

After  all,  the  conditions  are  different 
now  from  those  obtaining  two  years 
ago.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a 
disposition  now  on  the  part  of  the 
League  members  to  recast  parts  of  the 
Covenant.  And,  in  the  second  place, 
an  International  Court  of  Justice  is 
now  i)art  of  the  League  organization. 
■  It  is  the  court  for  which  the  United 
States  so  long  and  honorably  labored  at 
the  Hague  and  elsewhere.  It  is  anal- 
ogous to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  indeed  largely 
the  work  of  ]Mr.  Elihu  Root,  the 
eminent  United  States  citizen.  Will 
the  United  States  come  over  and 
further  help  us? 


Stlt  IIilj.  Hcforc  Anuriraii  Cooperation  in  the 
Krlial)ilitati()n  of  Europe 

Hy  .loii.N  .Ta( on  Rogers 
Wuhinglon,  I).  C,  McihIkt  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts 


I:s  Auierieji's  «-«KijK-ration  indisix-n- 
wiblr  to  Kur«.)Man  nhabilit.ition.^ 
IWfor"  I  attcnifit  to  answer  this  qties- 
tion  from  my  own  view-])oint.  it  may 
Ik-  intrrrAting  to  note  tlu-  attitude  of 


Euro])e.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  utter- 
ances of  European  statesmen,  the 
an.swer  is  unquestionably  in  the  affirma- 
tive— that  .Vmerican  coiiperation  is  in- 
disi)ensable  to  European  rehabilitation. 
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View  of  Europe 

Speaking  at  Genoa  on  April  26, 
Lloyd  George  said,  "I  wish  America 
were  here.  We  want  America  because 
she  exercises  a  peculiar  authority. 
America  could  exercise  an  influence 
no  other  country  could  command." 
Dr.  Walter  Rathenau  said,  "Never 
did  a  nation  hold  the  fate  of  the  Con- 
tinent in  the  hollow  of  her  hand  so 
indisputably  as  does  the  United  States 
at  this  moment."  The  Russian  dele- 
gates at  Genoa  said,  "Financial  assist- 
ance from  foreign  sources  is  absolutely 
vital  for  the  economic  reconstruction 
of  Russia."  The  context  and  other 
similar  remarks  by  the  representatives 
of  Russia  make  it  clear  that  they  were 
alluding  to  the  United  States. 

As  recently  as  the  third  of  this 
month,  during  the  debate  at  Genoa, 
the  necessity  for  American  participa- 
tion in  any  rehabilitation  of  Europe 
was  repeatedly  mentioned.  In  con- 
nection with  the  financial  report,  Dr. 
Gomez  of  Portugal  and  other  delegates 
emphasized  the  need  of  olDtaining 
American  support  for  European  finan- 
cial reconstruction. 

Likelihood  of  a  Relief  Program 

Of  course,  the  views  of  European 
ministers  cannot  bind  America  either, 
(1)  as  to  the  course  we  should  pursue 
or,  (2)  even  as  to  the  real  truth, 
whether,  from  the  standpoint  of  Europe, 
American  aid  is  vital.  With  these  two 
points  I  shall  deal  later.  First,  I  wish 
to  discuss  the  likelihood  that  the 
United  States,  as  a  government,  will 
embark  upon  an  ambitious  relief 
program.  Such  a  program  might  take 
the  form  (1)  of  cancelling  or  modifying 
the  ten  billion  dollar  debt  now  owed  us 
by  Europe  or  (2)  of  advancing  further 
credits  to  the  several  countries  of 
Europe,  in  proportion  to  their  need,  for 
the  direct  purpose  of  assistmg  in  their 


fiscal  and  economic  revival.  Sj)eaking 
as  a  man  in  ])olitics,  and  .seeking  to 
deal  with  the  question  as  one  «jf  fact, 
stripped  of  any  other  consideration,  I 
say  positively  that  I  am  convinced 
that  America  will  never  embark  U])on  a 
general  program  of  <lebt  cancellation 
or  money  grants  or  loans  to  EurojK*. 

The  apparent  exce])tions  seem  to  me 
only  illustrations  of  the  truth  of  my 
statement.  Just  before  Christmas, 
Congress  appropriated  ?»-20, 000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  su])])lying  corn,  seed 
grain,  and  wheat  to  starving  Russians. 
Last  month.  Congress  authorized  the 
extending  for  twenty -five  years  of  the 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  of 
the  del)t  inciured  by  Austria  for  the 
purchase  of  flour,  on  condition  that  the 
other  creditor  nations  should  do  the 
same.  There  is  now^  pending  l)efore 
Congress  a  ])ill  aiithorizing  the  pay- 
ment to  Liberia  of  $.5,000,000,  which 
had  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  that 
country  in  1918  liut  never  actually 
transferred  to  her  in  whole  or  in  part. 
This  bill  passed  the  House  May  10 
by  the  verj-  close  vote  of  148  to  1.'39. 

These  three  instances  evidence,  I 
think,  the  extreme  limit  to  which  the 
American  Congress — and  I  believe  the 
American  people — is  willing  to  go. 
We  are  prepared  to  appropriate  money 
to  assist  in  relieving  actual  famine  or 
other  physical  distress,  and  we  arc 
prepared  to  make  good  our  ]iledged 
word.  Thus  far  and  no  farther  will  we 
go.  Just  possibly,  where  we  cannot 
help  ourselves,  we  may  assent  to 
postponement  of  interest  pa>-ments. 
We  will  not,  generally  s])eaking.  for- 
give debts  and  we  will  not  loan  large 
sums  of  money  for  European  recon- 
struction. Please  benr  in  mind  that  I 
am  discussing  neither  what  Europe 
needs  to  have  us  do  nor  what,  as  a 

'Tliis  address  was  delivered  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Aodemy,  May  13, 
19^2.     Editor's  note. 
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matter  (if  riglitcousncss  or  for  our  o^^^l 
wi*ll-l>einjj.  we  ought  to  <lo.  I  am 
sinijily  «rivin<r  you  my  estiuiate  of  a 
fart  ami  not  of  the  wistlom  or  morality 
of  a  course  of  coruluct. 

TiiK  Neki)  ok  Europe 

We  are  now  ready  to  ap])raise  the 
eomlition  of  Euroix-  as  a  whole  today. 
That  condition,  as  everj'one  knows,  is 
dejiloralile.  The  tlu-ee  and  one-half 
y«'ars  since  the  Armistice  have  l3ecn 
marked  l»y  further  retrogression  rather 
than  hy  anticii)ated  progression.  The 
continental  countries,  almost  without 
evivptiiMi.  are  (lee]>er  in  the  mire  today 
than  in  1!)1K.  The  nations  of  Conti- 
nental KuroiM"  have  made  small  prog- 
ress in  lialancing  their  i)udgets.  Def- 
icits have  arisen  hy  leaps  and  hounds. 
.MI  countries  ha\'e  Ik'cu  reluctant  to 
iiniM)sc  the  al»>(»lutely  essential  taxes. 
In>tea«l,  their  printing  ])resscs  have 
lH*en  busy  turning  out  more  and  yet 
more  pajHT  money  of  constantly 
diminishing  value.  Their  armies  have 
Ui'u  kept  on  a])i)ro\iniat«'Iy  a  war 
fttoting.  The  rci)aration  policy  of  the 
victors-  first  its  uncertainty  and  later 
its  devasUiting  certainty — has  Ikm'u  a 
millstone  alnMit  the  necks  of  the  van- 
<HiiHhr«|;  and  the  victors  have  sniffcred 
almost  in  ratio  with  tln-m. 

What  is  nce<|ed?'  The  cure  cannot 
Im-  made  simple  or  enj<nal»Ic.  The 
<|eMcnt  to  an  economi<-  hell  is  easy; 
l>ut  the  ascrnt  therefrom  is  extra- 
tinlinarily  ardiKMis, 

I  (juote  from  Dr.  15.  .M.  .Vndcrson 
an  follows: 

T«*r«  iniiHl  Ik*  gn'ully  iiHTrasnl  and 
piihlic  rx|>rnilitiirf.i  grt-atly  fliiniiiishcd  so 
that  currrnl  ri'vcnues  will  w,i  only  uwvi 
njrrrnl  ri|iriif|itumi.  hut  will  also  .sunicc 
toprrmit  Mitnr  niiiortiuitinn  <if  iiuhjic  ddit. 
Thi*  f\rtr%  tint  ininn  nirnly  thai  "iMidfjits" 
nm»t  \tr  hnlaiKv^l.  ^it^^t•  thr  tiTin  "hiiduft" 
i»  ••flrn  A  tnisJiniliuK  trnn  wlii.li  omits 
major  ilcim  u(  (-\|Nndilurc.    Floating  (k-hta 


must  be  funded  into  long-term  issues. 
Drastic  currency  reform  is  called  for,  aimed 
at  an  early  restoration  of  actual  gold 
redemption.  .  .  .  Fluctuating  paper 
money  is  the  most  serious  single  impedi- 
ment to  industrial  progress  in  Europe.  A 
rational,  economic  settlement  of  the  Ger- 
man indemnity  question  must  replace  the 
political  settlement  dictated  to  Germany 
in  the  spring  of  19'-21.  Germany  should  be 
made  to  pay  what  she  can,  but  France, 
Belgium,  and  Great  Britain  have  nothing 
to  gain  by  a  continuance  of  the  present 
demoralization  of  Germany.     .     .     . 

The  financiers  and  premiers  of 
Europe  understand  all  this.  The 
difficidty  is  political.  Any  ministry 
which  today  tried  to  do  all  these  things 
would  be  likely  to  find  itself  tomorrow 
"on  the  outside  looking  in."  So  we 
find  the  "manana"  policy  generally 
prevalent  in  Europe,  and  the  return  of 
sound  fiscal  methods  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  day  by  day.  The 
jirospect  is  not  a  bright  one.  Few  keen 
observers  breathe  optimism  for  early 
rehabilitation.  "It  is  imperative  that 
Euro]K'an  countries  work,  tax,  save, 
restrict  imports  to  necessities  and  above 
all  reverse  the  mad  policy  of  printing 
bank  notes."  But  at  the  moment 
neither  the  will  nor  the  way  to  do 
1  hcse  things  is  manifest.  As  Secretary 
Hughes  has  lately  said,  Europe  must 
face  the  facts.  Until  she  does,  there 
is  no  health  in  her  or  for  her. 

The  Part  of  America 

I  have  just  recited  the  gravest 
difficult ies  in  European  economics  and 
the  straightforward,  if  the  difficult  way 
out.  It  will  be  noted  at  once  that  the 
remedies  involve  self-help  rather  than 
the  aid  of  outsiders.  I  will  go  further. 
I  will  assert  that  even  if  America  were 
willing  to  pour  her  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  millions  into  Europe, 
these  smns  would  not  avail  if  Europe 
had   not   herself   turned   over   a  new 
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economic  and  governmental  leaf.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  put  a  patch  of 
new  cloth  upon  a  suit  of  decayed 
material. 

It  is  the  "old  wine  and  new  bottles" 
idea  all  over  again.  No  creditor  of  a 
corporation  will  pour  more  money  into 
the  tottering  business  unless  it  holds 
some  promise  of  being  able  to  utilize 
the  new  capital  to  advantage  and  i)ull 
itself  out  of  the  difficulties  as  a  result. 
Such  a  transaction  is  sending  bad 
money  after  good  and  impoverishes 
the  creditor  without  alleviating  the 
straits  of  the  corporation.  Self-help, 
I  repeat,  must  come  first.  Of  course 
Europe  would  be  glad  of  "  easy  money," 
but  its  state  of  mind  cannot  be 
evidential  to  us  of  America. 

The  Practical  Program 

If  Europe  does  her  part;  if  she  shows 
her  willingness  to  sacrifice  and  struggle, 
what  then?  I  believe  that  in  time  she 
could  work  her  way  out  and  regain  her 
economic  feet.  But  new  capital  would 
unquestionably  simplify  and  shorten 
the  struggle.  The  greatest  reservoir  of 
new  capital  is  America, 

Mr.  Hughes  has,  on  two  recent 
occasions,  thus  explained  the  next 
step:  "Credit  does  not  precede,  but 
follows  confidence,  and  the  first  re- 
quirement of  those  who  demand  justice 
and  security  is  to  give  justice  and 
security."  And  again,  only  recently, 
he  said,  "Russia  needs  credit,  but  it 
is  idle  to  expect  credit  unless  there 
is  a  basis  for  credit.  That  basis  for 
credit  cannot  be  supplied  from  the  out- 
side. That  basis  for  credit  has  got  to 
be  supplied  inside  of  Russia."  And 
what  is  true  in  the  case  of  Russia  is 
true  in  its  degree  of  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

Governor  Harding  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  in  an  address  delivered 
last  week,  put  the  whole  case  into  two 
sentences.     "I  have  no  doubt,"    he 


said,  "that  the  fhiancial  intt-n-sts  of 
this  country  recognize  the  great  Ix'ne- 
fits  which  would  acf-rue  to  Aiiu'rican 
agriculture,  coiiimcrrc  and  iiidustrv' 
from  the  economic  and  j)oliti(ai  stabili- 
zation of  Kuro]x',  hut  the  dcstiiiirs  of 
Eurojjean  nations  are,  after  all.  in 
their  o^^^l  hands.  When  tliost-  things 
are  done  which  arc  iwccssary  to  win 
the  cojifidcncc  of  American  investors 
it  would  be  found  that  not  even  the 
tragedies  of  the  World  War  can  change 
the  immutable  law  that  money  and 
credit  tend  to  flow  uhere  they  can  Ih' 
most  safely  and  i)rofitably  enipIoye<l." 
Assuming  that  Kurop<'  embarks 
upon  a  policy  of  ])ractical  and  self- 
sacrificing  self-help,  and  assuming  that 
the  American  government  will  neither 
cancel  the  debts  nor  make  large  and 
general  government  loans  to  Kuroix', 
what  is  left?  How  can  American 
capital  be  made  availa])le  for  Kuro])e? 
There  are  three  major  ])ossil»ilities: 

(1)  By  the  ex])endilures  of  American 
tourists  in  Europe.  Tins,  while  well 
enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  relatively 
small  matter— perhaps  8200,orK),(i()() 
or  less  a  year. 

(2)  By  the  exchange  of  American 
capital  for  European  commodities  im- 
ported into  America.  This  involves 
the  whole  question  of  the  })rotection 
of  American  industries,  with  which, 
for  many  reasons,  I  do  not  care  to  deal 
here.  It  may,  perhajjs,  suffice  to  say 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  purcha.se  of 
European  goods  in  sufficient  (|uan- 
tities  to  give  Euroi)e  in  exchange 
American  cai)ital  in  sums  at  all 
adequate  for  her  needs  would  result 
in  the  most  extreme  business  depres- 
sion tliat  this  coimtry  has  ever  kncmni; 
and  that  would  be  disastrous  alik*-  to 
America  and  to  Euroj)e. 

(3)  The  third  possibihty  of  fur- 
nisliing  American  capital  to  Eurojie 
is  as  the  result  of  purchasing  Euroi>ean 
securities  by  American  individuals  and 
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private  corpuratioii-S]  Siuli  piircliasos 
cannot  be  forced.  Investments  of 
tliis  nature  come  as  a  result  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  investors 
and  notliing  else. 

Recent  Foreign  Investments 

Rect-nt  transactions  of  this  character 
art-  t)f  interest.  Fmm  January  1,  l9^i'i, 
tr»  April  14.  l!>i:J.  tlurc  have  hccn  float- 
ed in  the  I'nitrd  States  foreign  loans 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  at  least 
$;r)(>.0()(),(M)(>.  (See  apiM-ndix  to  this  ar- 
ticle, jtage  Kil  for  details.)  If  the  rate 
f«»r  the  lir>t  three  and  one-half  months 
of  VJ-i-i  i>  maintained  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  the  19^'^  total  will  mean 
that  ahout  one  ami  one-fifth  hillions  of 
dollars  <if  American  capital  have  in  one 
year  Ut-n  invested  in  foreign  securities. 
It  is  important  to  notice  the  geo- 
graphical <listril)ution  of  these  invest- 
ments: .i^lOD.OOO.OOO  has  gone  to  the 
Netherlands  and  her  colonies;  about 
$S1.(K)(I.00{)  has  gone  to  colonies  of  the 
Hritish  Empire,  $70,^230,000,  to  Canada 
and  ^1.1,.'500,000,  to  Australia;  $63,- 
5(K).(MM)  has  Ik'cii  invested  in  Latin 
.\meriea.  The  remainder,  less  than 
$HM».0(i(i,()(»(l.  has  gone  to  the  rehabili- 
tation of  (tintincntal  Kuroi)e.  Of  this 
Mum,  alMJut  $70,000,000  has  entered 
Franc*'.  Houmania  has  n-ccivcd  four 
and  one-third  millions,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia.  14  milli(»iis.  Jiolh  these  last 
mentioned  l«»ans  were  negotiated  within 
the  Ia.st  f«*w  wit'ks,  and  uncjuestionably 
rrprrviit  re<-ogiiition  on  the  part  of 
.\meriean  bankers  and  investors  of  the 
fa«i  that  tliew  t\v«>  countries  are  mak- 
ing a  con.Mientious  eirt)rt  to  achieve  a 
Mounilrr  fiHi-al  regime. 

It  is,  however,  a  not.  worthy  fact 
that  only  alMtut  on«-foiirth  of  o»ir 
foreign  loans  i.s  going  to  our  KurojK'an 
a«uMHiatrs  in  the  World  War,  who 
certainly  nei-d  o\ir  capital  most.  The 
n'«.s4»ii  i^  of  conrv  clear:  the  investors 
of  Am«rica  are  not  gen<rally  satisfie<l 


that  such  loans  present  a  reasonable 
degree  of  security. 

In  spite  of  dangers  and  doubts  as  to 
European  investments,  we  are  loaning 
abroad  at  the  rate  of  over  a  billion  of 
dollars  a  year.  All  this  vast  sum  goes 
directly  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  my  opinion  this 
general  method  is  as  far  as  America 
will  go  in  giving  succor  to  Europe. 
It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  greater 
the  sum  invested  in  safe  European 
offerings  of  seciu-ities,  the  larger  the 
usefulness  of  the  part  of  America  in  the 
revivifying  of  Europe. 

But  CAcn  here,  from  the  standpoint 
of  America,  there  is  a  peril  which  must 
not  be  overlooked.  The  serious  con- 
dition caused  in  the  United  States 
today  by  the  large  exportation  of 
capital  prompted  the  State  Depart- 
ment, in  March,  to  issue  a  warning  to 
American  bankers,  and  to  express  a 
desire  to  be  more  fully  informed  on 
])rosjiCctive  foreign  loans.  It  is  ob- 
viously true  that  evet-y  American 
dollar  exported  is  hors  de  combat  as  far 
as  its  emplojnnent  in  America  goes. 
A  single  dollar  cannot  work  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Secretary  Hoover  said  recently: 

A  billion  dollars  spent  upon  American 
railways  will  give  more  employment  to  our 
people,  more  advance  to  our  industry, 
more  assistance  to  our  farmers,  than  twice 
that  sum  expended  outside  the  frontiers  of 
the  United  Stales,  and  there  will  he  greater 
seeurily  for  the  investor. 

Mr.  Cicorge  M.  Reynolds,  of  the 
C'ontiiKMital  and  Commercial  National 
Hank  of  Chicago,  says: 

.\ny  projjosal  to  furnish  Europe  with 
more  capital  should  receive  the  closest 
scrutiny.  If  certainof  the  European  nations 
are  inipovt-rished,  their  pt)siti()n  will  not  be 
greatly  iuiproved  by  America's  financing 
.sales  of  goods  without  adecpuite  considera- 
tion of  the  risks  involved  or  thought  of  the 
extent  to  which  capital  should  be  exported. 
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If  Europe  is  impoverished,  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  her  peoples  will  not  be 
brought  al)out  by  forcing  Anieric-a  to  the 
same  condition.  Too  nuich  emphasis  can  be 
placed  on  what  America  can  do  for  Eurojx' 
and  not  enough  on  what  Europe  can  and 
must  do  for  herself. 

Or,  as  Mr.  Schwab  puts  it,  "A 
prosperous  America  can  help  the  world, 
but  a  prostrate  America  cannot." 

I  cite  these  authorities  to  show  that 
in  the  judgment  of  many  we  must  not 
go  on  indefinitely,  even  if  conditions 
are  otherwise  auspicious,  in  making 
investments  in  Europe.  To  do  so  will 
cripple  our  own  business  life  and  bring 
about  domestic  disaster  and  industrial 
stagnation.  And,  from  the  trans- 
Atlantic  standpoint,  Europe  needs  a 
strong  America  today  almost  as  much 
as  in  1917  and  1918.  The  policy  of 
America  must  be  to  pull  Europe  up; 
not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  pulled 
down. 

Is  American  Cooperation 
Indispensable  ? 

And  so  I  deviously  come  to  the 
question  which  is  the  topic  for  this 
section. 

Theoretically  the  answer  is,  "No." 
Europe  could,  if  she  had  the  deter- 
mined will  and  courage,  regain  eco- 
nomic stability  without  us.  Practically 
speaking,  what  shall  we  answer?  I 
find  it  difficult  to  give  a  yes  or  a  no. 
Perhaps  we  can  safely  say  that  Amer- 
ica could  greatly  curtail  the  route  back 
to  a  normal  Europe.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  neither  the  cancellation  of  debts 
nor  the  adoption  of  the  role  of  a  Lord 
Bountiful  seems  likely  to  command  the 
support  of  the  American  people.  Nor 
is  the  exchange  of  European  commodi- 
ties for  American  dollars  a  safe 
expedient,  save  within  rather  narrow 
bounds.  American  capital  will,  how- 
ever, within  suitable  limits  of  amount, 
be  available  hereafter,  as  in  the  past, 


for   attracti\»'    olh-rings   of    JOur()j)ean 
securities. 

To  this  extent  only,  as  I  read  the 
future,  will  .\nierica  ])lay  a  direct 
financial  part  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
Europe.  The  sooner  Eiir<)|K'  learns 
this  the  better.  Waiting  for  a  rich 
uncle  to  make  a  large  gift  is  a  danger- 
ous pastime  for  the  ne])hew.  The 
salvation  of  Eurojx'  lies  through  the 
thorny  ])ath  <jf  self-helj).  Whatever 
else  might  be — even  whatever  else 
ought  to  ]je — I  believe  the  foregoing 
statement  is  the  literal  fact.  We  shall 
do  a  kindness  to  Europe  if,  without 
equivocation  or  uncertainty,  we  make 
known  our  position. 

Appendix 

Annexed  hereto  is  a  list  of  .some  of 
the  securities,  enumerated  in  general 
by  countries  only,  which  have  l>eeii 
floated  in  America — and  in  general 
financed  by.Vmerican  cajjital — l)etwccn 
January  1,  19^22,  and  April  1 1,  l!»-2'2. 

Foreign  Securities  Floated  i\  America, 
January  1,  IQii,  to  .\phil  14.  \9ii 

January 

Dutch  East  Indies ^10.0(^.000 

Province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  1.">.(KH).<XK) 

Dept.  of  the  Seine,  France .  .  .  ij.O<J<).000 

Province  of  Alberta,  Canada.  4.0«M),(KK) 

Brazil 3,5(Mt.(MKJ 

Cuba 5.000.000 

Total  for  January $9i,500.(X)0 

February 

City  of  Melbourne,  .\uslralia.  ?i,.'»(M).(MH) 

Queensland.    Australia 1  1.(MMI,(((M) 

New  Brunswick,  Cana.la i.0<Mi.(KM» 

Netherlands 3<MH)0,(MMt 

City  of  Montreal,  Cana.la.  . . .  5.(X)0.<MH) 

Uruguay i. 300. 000 

Total  for  February $51,800,000 

March 

IJrazil     .*4.(K)0.000 

Argentine i7,0<K..(K¥) 

Midi  R.  R.  of  Franci- 4.3(H).()<K) 

Canadian  National   Railways.  11.0<KI.(KK) 

Framcrican  Conipanj- 10,(MK),(M)0 

Province  of  Manitoba,  Canada  i.iJO.OOO 
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Dutch  East  Indies $40,000,000  larger.    I  make  this  statement  because 

P.  L.  M.  H.  U.  of  France 30,000,000  ^^^  figures  quoted  in  general  involve 

City  of  Buenos  Aires,  .\rgen-  ^      7^                    ■            j.      j.    •                   j 

^jjj^                                           1,000.000  only  the  more  miportant  issues  and 

City  of  SoLvsons,  France c.000,000  only  those  which  have  come  to  the 

Newfoundland 0,000,000  attention  of  the  State  Department,  the 

Cana<lian  General  Electxic . . . .        5.000.000  p^deral  Reserve  Board,  or  the  larger 

liouuuinia 4,350,000  ,        ,         «  ,  ^         x/      i 

Sugar  Company  of  Cuba 1,000,000  '^^nks  of  .\ew  York. 

The  kno'u'n  mvestments  or  American 

Total  for  March $149,900,000  capital  in  foreign  securities  during  the 

April  1  to  n  incluske  Calendar  year  1921  were  $628,000,000. 

Dominii-an  Rcpuldic $6,700,000  Thus  the  total  known  foreign  invest- 

Provinc- of  AlU-rUi,  Canada..         3.000,000  ments   of  America   from   January  1, 

Ci^hoslovak  Republic      .....          14,000,000  ^^    ^^^    ^^^j^^j^    ^f    ^^      jj      ^9^2, 

Litv      of      Uio      de      Janeiro,  .                                   i  •n-            i    n 

ijraxii                                       13.000,000  "^vcrc    just    Under    a    billion    dollars. 

Bell   Telephone   Company    of  Of  this,  investments  in  Canada  account 

<^»n««la !2,00().000  for  $267,000,000 ;  in  France,  $200,000,- 

Provincv  of  Ontario,  Canada. .       l^.ooo.ooQ  QOO;  in  the  Netherlands,  $109,000,000; 

Total  for  first  half  of  AprU..      $53,700,000  »"    Brazil,   $102,000,000;   and   in   the 

Argentine,   $91,000,000.2     These   five 

(Jrand  total,  January  1,  \9ii,  countries — only  one  a  European  ally — 

to  April  u,i9ii $347,900,000  ^^^^^  account  for  nearly  80  per  cent 

This  rate  if  maintained  for  the  entire  of  our  foreign  investments, 
calendar   vear    1922   would   re])re.sent 

toUll  American  investment.s  in  foreign  ,  'J^'^    foregoing   figures    are   converted    into 

.   .         -  .                ,              ^fux  tMux  ,uT,x  dollars  at  approximately  the  present  rates  of 

.s«-nintl(..s,.f  just  und.T  $1,200,000,000.  ..change.      Fractions   of   miUions   are    usuaUy 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual  figures  disregarded. 


Reconstruction  of  International  Good  Will 

By  IIu.sTON  Thompson 

Commi5.sioner,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washmgton,  D.  C. 

/    \\l!  of  till- iMdiliar  charactori.stics     Africa    necessarily    interweave    with 
V  J  of  th<-  human  mind  i.s  tliat  while      tho.se  of  the  people  in  our  land.' 

Just  as  we  have  learned  that  all 
utterances  are  caught  on  sound  waves 
and  circle  the  earth,  so  any  action  of 
any  grou])  of  j)co])le  in  any  one  place 
of  the  ^\■orld  sends  forth  vibrations 
that  cross  and  recross  and  interweave 
>vith  the  daily  existence  of  those  of 
distant  lands.  As  the  stone  tossed  into 
t  he  center  of  the  j)ool  causes  wavelets 
t(»  reach  the  circumference  and  disturb 
the  eutire  pool,  so  the  actions  of  any 


it  hn.H  \Hiu  taught  that  the  world  is 
round,  it  e<intinur.s  to  think  in  terms 
of  the  earth  with  a  (hit  surface.  This 
IN  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
humanity  d«M-s  not  ap])reeiat<'  that 
cnTtain  praetifv.s  cannot  go  on,  or  c<t- 
tnin  <KTurrene<\s  hiip|>en  in  n  di.stant 
nnd  .M»-<allr<i  isolated  nation,  without 
affrrtinK  the  rest  of  the  world.  How 
few  rrali/^- that  th«' emotions,  thou^'hts 
nnd   aetion.s  of   th<*   ]M(>p]«>   of   Smith 
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one   nation   may   affect  all   those    on 
the  earth's  surface. 

Universal  Means  of 
Communication 

Second  thought  reveals  a  remarkable 
situation  in  the  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
If  we  stop  to  consider,  we  must  realize 
that  the  Christian  religion,  while  car- 
ried by  the  superb  efforts  of  mission- 
aries from  one  hemisphere  to  another, 
and  assisting  in  keeping  the  "open 
door,"  has  so  far  failed  to  reach  many 
millions  among  other  nations;  that  in 
the  Orient  today  myriads  of  people  do 
not  know  Christianity  any  more  than 
by  a  name. 

Art  is  much  less  a  common  tie  than 
religion.  There  is  no  tongue  or 
language  by  which  there  is  universal 
communication. 

In  all  this  world,  there  is  but  one 
universal  means  by  which  men  com- 
municate, bringing  them  together  and 
establishing  joint  interest,  and  that  is 
through  business  channels.  Trade  is 
the  carrier  of  the  thoughts  of  one 
nation  to  another.  Hence,  insofar  as 
nations  are  concerned,  the  spiritualiz- 
ing of  trade  becomes  the  most  im- 
portant question,  individually  as  well 
as  collectively. 

Potential  Sources  of  Inter- 
national Discord 

One  of  the  great  troubles  that  the 
world  at  large  is  trying  to  meet  in  its 
present  attempt  to  stabilize  itself,  is 
that  it  has  discovered  but  has  not 
made  practical  application  of  some- 
thing which  the  business  world  has 
known  for  a  long  time,  namely,  that 
business  has  become  internationalized. 
Back  in  the  days  of  Carthage  and 
Venice  and  of  the  glory  of  Spain,  the 
business  of  one  nation,  tlirough  govern- 
mental forces,  established  its  zones  of 
influence  among  other  nations.     And 


these  zones  of  influence  were  tin-  sore 
spots  of  the  country  wlii<li  they  en- 
comi)assed. 

Today  we  are  witnessing  a  cIomt 
linking  u])  of  the  ])eoples  of  the  world 
tiian  ev<'r  ])efore.  Hardly  any  one 
nation  is  free  from  the  charge  of 
seeking  zones  in  the  territory  of 
another.  It  may  be  that  it  is  a  wise 
thing  for  the  business  interests  of  one 
nation  to  maintain  s])heres  of  influence 
in  the  territories  of  other  nations, 
thougli  the  ex])erience  in  history  ujj  to 
date  has  been  to  the  contrary. 

It  is  also  true  that  facilities  fur 
quick  movement  in  the  world  have 
caused  the  buyers  of  nations  to  group 
themselves  together  and  go  into  the 
markets  of  other  nations,  using  all  of 
the  possible  tactical  advantages  of 
organization  that  they  have  obtained. 
Invariably,  however,  this  policy  reacts 
to  the  detriment  of  the  domestic 
market,  and  in  all  of  this  moving  and 
shifting  of  situations,  there  is  rarely  a 
case  in  which  the  one  who  is  doing  the 
buying  has  in  mind  tlie  thouglit  of 
benefiting  either  the  domestic  con- 
sumer of  his  o^\^l  country,  or  the 
initial  prodiicer  of  the  countrj'  in 
which  he  is  ])uying.  Between  the  ul- 
timate consinncrs  and  the  initial  pro- 
ducers of  the  world,  there  have  grown 
up  groups  of  distril)utors  who  have 
at  least  a  potential  power  of  working 
to  the  detriment  of  the  common 
people  of  the  several  nations.  Mor«-- 
over,  they  have  the  constant  tempta- 
tion to  work  for  their  oaui  i)articular 
advantage,  and  their  incentive  for 
gain  is  so  strong  that  they  <lo  not  pro- 
ject their  minds  into  the  future  and 
visualize  the  results  and  effects  which 
may  come  from  their  acts. 

There  is  still  another  thought-line 
that  weaves  its  way  into  this  problem. 
Despite  the  various  means  of  inter- 
national communication,  the  ultimate 
consumers    of    "ne    Ti.it i(m    have    no 
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assisianre  from  tlie  j)ro(JiKers  of  utiicr 
nati«»ns  in  the  faw  of  the  modern  sys- 
tems t»f  chstrilmtion.  And  in  addition 
they  lark  information. 

A  famine  in  India  is  a  thinj:  im- 
knowii  to  or  nnheoded  by  most  of  the 
j)nHlucers  of  America.  The  over- 
sui)i)ly  in  the  Arp-ntine  is  re<;istered 
in  the  trading'  markets  of  Knssia  when 
Ru.ssia  is  normal,  but  is  ])rought  to 
the  attention  of  the  farmer  of  Russia 
in  such  a  way,  if  at  all,  that  he  has 
nothinn  by  which  to  f;ui<le  him. 

Ttnlay,  since  the  W()rld  has  l)een 
brought  together  within  limitations 
much  closer  tluiTi  were  the  {;eogra])hical 
lines  of  a  niition  of  fifty  years  ago,  it 
Imm-ouics  more  necesssary  than  ever,  if 
the  ultimate  consumers  and  the  initial 
prtMiucers  of  the  world  are  not  to  be 
helpless,  that  there  be  .some  means  of 
ctjinmunicating  to  them  what  is  going 
on  as  to  the  state  of  the  markets  or 
croj)s  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Thus 
there  confronts  us  in  this  whole  situa- 
tion, a  ])roblem  of  international  com- 
numicat  ion  which  is  stinnilatingcnough 
to  excite  the  keene.st  of  imaginations. 

G(X)D  Will — tiik  Sink  Qua  Non 

In  sei'king  after  the  means  for  the 
nt«»nst ruction  of  international  good 
will,  there  are  many  rcnu'dies  sug- 
gcstc<|,  ca<-h  of  whi<h  contains  some 
features  of  value.  The  ]>roblcm  is  to 
find  tin*  one  which  goes  to  the  source, 
and  is  not  sini|»ly  a  siirface  remedy. 

Much  is  In-ing  said  about  reorgan- 
ising the  finances  of  the  wprld,  about 
rr|>aration.s.  jlebt.s,  loans,  etc.  These 
matters  will  have  to  Im-  attended  to, 
but  will  they  rea<h  the  source  of  the 
presi'iit  international  discise,  wiiicji,  as 
I  ."Mv  it.  is  lack  of  faith  of  individuals 
and  jfmups  of  in«iividuals  in  each 
other? 

\Sr  may  p<'rform  oi)rrations  on  «»ur 
international  patient  and  chatige  his 
aveiines    of    di.stribution.      We    mav 


rewrite  the  legal  formulas  of  the  world. 
In  fact,  we  may  do  many  things,  all 
of  Avhich  will  be  helpful  and  inciden- 
tally necessary  to  bring  about  a  read- 
justment of  the  economic  fabric  of  the 
world.  But  in  the  last  analysis  will 
they  be  of  permanent  healing  value? 

Today,  we  have  a  wonderful  cure 
for  surface  cancer  in  radium.  The 
radium  cure  may  stay  disease  if  it 
is  local.  But  if  the  source  of  the 
trouble  is  in  the  blood,  the  cancer  will 
rea])pear  in  some  other  part  of  the 
body.  Today,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
cancerous  situation  involving  the  ar- 
teries of  trade,  and  one  which  cannot 
})e  localized. 

guide-posts  for  trading 

Nations 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  sets  up  a 
standard  which,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
nations  of  the  world  could  well  adopt 
as  the  principle  upon  which  their 
peoples  shall  trade  with  one  another. 
It  says  that  fair  competitors  shall  not 
lend  tlicmsclves  to  practices  "opposed 
to  good  morals,  because  characterized 
l)y  deception,  bad  faith,  fraud,  or  op- 
pression, or  as  against  public  policy 
because  of  their  tendency  unduly  to 
])rcAent  competition  or  create  mo- 
nopoly." 

IIcr(>  is  a  broad  general  standard 
which  all  men  of  all  nations  could 
agree  to  without  reservation.  If  we 
remove  the  negative  from  this  declara- 
tion and  translate  it  in  terms  under- 
.standable  by  the  ultimate  consumers 
of  the  world,  it  would  amount  to  this: 
that  trade  shall  be  carried  on  in  free 
and  o])cn  com])etition  wherein  the 
ultimate  consumers  of  all  nations  shall 
have  the  benefits  resulting  from  prices 
unrestricted  by  artificial  means  for 
goods  sold  on  the  basis  of  quality, 
.service  and  the  advantages  of  location. 

Ivooking  at  these  requisites  in  the 
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light  of  human  history  from  earliest 
times  down  to  our  own  day,  we  find 
they  have  invariably  1)rousht  universal 
satisfaction  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 
Whenever  he  has  })cen  deprived  of 
their  benefits,  or  when  they  have  been 
restricted  by  artificial  means,  either 
he  has  revolted  or  the  nation  to  which 
he  belongs  has  gone  down  into  ol)- 
scurity. 

The  universal  satisfaction  which 
obtained  whenever  this  policy,  that 
trade  must  be  governed  by  j)rinci])lcs 
of  fairness  and  good  faith,  was  followed, 
and  the  constant  recurrence  of  such  a 
policy  in  nations  while  they  were 
youthful  and  virile,  leads  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  such  principles  are  governed 
by  forces  as  permanent  and  necessary 
in  the  life  of  man  as  the  forces  of 
nature.  The  adoption  and  putting  into 
effect  of  such  a  definition  of  business 
will  clear  the  arteries  of  international 
trade  and  purify  its  life-giving  prop- 
erties in  such  a  way  that  all  of  these 
other  elements  of  international  rela- 
tion, financial,  political,  etc.,  shall  have 
some  permanency  and  the  surface 
disease  resulting  in  local  disturbances 
may  be  localized  and  treated,  and 
reduced  to  a  minimum  so  far  as  the 
world's  peace  is  concerned. 

Means  of  Establishing  Inter- 
national Fair  Competition 

Undoubtedly,  the  approach  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  international 
fair  competition  for  the  benefit  of  the 
ultimate  consumer  will  be  through  the 
process  of  a  treaty.  By  such  means 
commissioners  could  be  empowered  to 
draft  not  only  the  definition  but  also 
the  machinery  for  the  vitalizing  of  tiie 
functions  comprehended  within  the 
definition  of  fair  competition.  But 
the  treaty  provisions  could  reach  only 
those  needs  which  are  determined  in 
advance  and  specifically  set  forth  in 
the    convention    signed.      Experience 


has  sli()\ni  that  this  is  not  suf!i«i«-iit. 
The  question  is  jiriniarily  not  li-^'al  but 
economic,  rnfairncss  is  j)rcdirati-d. 
not  so  nuich  upon  th*-  deed  itself  as 
ujmn  the  intent  and  pur]H)s<'  of  the 
deed  and  its  effect  Uf)on  others  whos<« 
rights  have  been  infringed.  And  this 
intent  aTid  i)nr])ose  caniutt  always  Im' 
j)rc(leterniin('d. 

Such  a  situatioTi  has  \k-vu  met  in 
domestic  legislation  by  the  commission 
form  of  organization.  In  our  own 
country,  mifair  competition  is  jiro- 
hibited  l)y  law,  and  the  Fc«lcral  Trade 
Commission  is  given  the  jKnver  to 
receive  and  consider  com])laints  arising 
from  violation  of  the  law.  The  ad- 
vantage of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  an 
active  and  independent  agency,  acting 
primarily  in  the  i)ublic  interest, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  consider  this  phase 
of  business  relations,  to  review  each 
case  presented  in  the  light  of  its  cause 
and  effect,  and  to  serve,  not  as  a 
punitive  body,  but  with  the  authority 
to  issue  an  order  to  cease  and  desist 
if  violation  of  law  is  dcterminc<l.  The 
Commission  has  made  possil)le  the 
expeditious  handling  of  complaints, 
both  large  and  small,  without  the  long 
and  ex])ensive  ])rocess<'s  of  litigation. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of  in- 
dustrial and  trade  conunissions  in  this 
and  other  countries,  that  preventive 
measures  are  more  productive  of 
public  good  than  punitive  or  i)ateriuil 
measures.  The  bsisincss  concern,  to 
whom  is  issued  an  order  to  cease  and 
desist  from  an  imfair  practice,  in 
ninety  cases  out  of  a  liundre«i,  changes 
its  course  without  ai>]M'al  to  the  courts, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  serves  as  an 
cxami)Ie  to  others  who  may  be  charge- 
able with  the  same  practice. 

Why  cannot  this  ex]>erience  within 
our  own  nation  be  ai)i)lied  in  a  larger 
sense  to  the  family  of  nations?  The 
idea    of    a    permanent    international 
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trihimul  is  not  a  new  one.  In  VJlo, 
the  Pan-American  Financial  Confer- 
ence in  Washington  considered  the 
(levek)jjnient  of  a  "Pan-American 
international  code  of  what  shall  con- 
stitute fairness  in  trade,"  such  a  code 
to  l>e  sustained  hy  the  nations  and 
jxMjples  of  the  Western  Hemisjihere, 
and  inter])reted  and  executed  by  a 
Pan-American  tribunal. 

In  11)^0,  the  Pan-American  Financial 
("onferen<e  ])ro])Osed  the  creation  of 
an  int«-r-American  triltunal  for  the 
adjustment  of  (juestions  of  a  connuer- 
cial  or  financial  nature  involving  two 
or  more  American  countries,  and  the 
•h'termitiation  of  such  questions  by 
law  and  c(juity. 

The  Court  of  Arbitration,  organized 
by  the  Conventions  of  the  Hague  of 
IKJM)  and  1907,  and  the  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice,  as 
proviiK-d  by  Article  14  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  Ix'ag\ie  of  Nations,  include 
provisions  for  the  submission  and 
.settlement  of  dis])utes  between  nations, 
but  it  is  very  d()u])tf\d  as  to  whether 
the  .s«-ojM-  of  these  tribinials  could  be 
extended  to  include  commercial  dis- 
pute.s  l>etween  nationals,  or  whether 
their  machinery  and  jjrocedure  would 
1m*  adajited  to  the  litigation  t)f  such 
jlisfrntes. 

The  only  practical  illu>lration  of 
s»i(  h  a  tribunal  is  foutid  in  the  opera- 
tion «>f  the  commission  established  in 
\'Mhi  for  the  ])urpose  of  adniiuistj'ring 
the  Brussels  Sugar  Convention.  This 
treaty  provided  for  the  suppression  of 
direct  and  in<lirect  lM)unties  on  the 
prcMluj-tion  and  exjMirtation  of  sugar, 
and  the  regjihition  of  inijtort  duties. 
It  was  sigiird  by  nine  |-!urop<-an  coun- 
tricH  nn«l  later  joined  by  Peru.  Russia, 
Swilju-rlnnd  and  Luxemburg.  The 
rtmmiission  was  in  contimious  and 
.■(Uc-f-eHsfid  ojwration  for  sixteen  y<'ars, 
or  until  the  exjiiration  of  the  treaty 
in   1918.     It  ai)iK-ars  to  have  proved 


the  efficacy  of  such  machinery  to 
abolish  and  prevent  evils  in  inter- 
national trade  which,  by  common 
consent,  are  conceded  to  be  harmful  to 
all  the  nations  involved,  but  which  are 
beyond  the  ability  of  any  one  nation 
alone  to  handle.  The  Sugar  Commis- 
sion pointed  the  way  to  a  new  form 
of  international  body,  along  the  lines 
of  economic  investigation  rather  than 
legal  adjudication. 

An  International  Trade 
Commission 

With  experience  pointing  toward  a 
commission  form  of  administration, 
one's  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  the 
fimctions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States,  and  the 
question  arises  as  to  whether  its 
procedure  could  be  adapted  to  an 
international  trade  commission  which 
would  be  practical  and  yet  not  cause  a 
surrender  of  sovereignty  on  the  part 
of  those  nations  coming  before  the 
commission. 

Let  us  suppose  an  unfair  practice 
arising  on  the  part  of  the  business 
interests  of  Italy  against  the  business 
interests  in  France,  acting  in  contra- 
vention of  the  definition  of  unfair 
comp(4ition  laid  dovm  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
fair  competition  as  I  have  hereinbefore 
defined  it. 

Consider  an  international  trade 
commission  sitting  to  hear  complaints 
and  the  charges  of  the  Italian  business 
interests  against  the  French  lodged 
with  this  commission.  Certain  lines 
of  procedure  based  upon  informality 
and  (juickness  of  action  would  be  re- 
(piired  in  order  to  bring  the  question  to 
a  speedy  issue  before  the  commission. 
The  commissioners  in  the  su])posed 
case  would,  as  in  all  cases,  be  drawn 
from  rei>resentatives  of  countries  other 
1  ban  those  of  the  litigants  appearing  be- 
fore the  commission.  Having  heard  the 
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evidence,  the  commission  would  make 
findings  dismissing  the  com])laint, 
or  finding  those  before  it  gnilty  and 
setting  forth  in  detail  the  practice 
condenmed.  In  the  event  that  the 
charges  were  sustained,  the  commis- 
sion would  draft  a  form  of  order  re- 
quiring those  guilty  to  cease  from  the 
practices  complained  of.  The  order 
would  be  returned  to  the  proper 
authority  of  the  nation  in  which  those 
chargeable  were  citizens  for  whatever 
enforcement  that  nation  might  see  fit 
to  make. 

The  publicity  given  to  the  findings 
and  the  record  made,  would  be  so 
revealing  to  the  nations  whose  citizens 
were  being  charged,  that,  undoubtedly, 
it  would  have  very  much  the  same 
effect  as  does  the  publicity  given  to  an 
order  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
with  respect  to  domestic  business. 

The  history  of  our  own  country,  as 
well  as  of  modern  nations  generally, 
shows  that  once  a  whole  people  is 
informed  of  and  thoroughly  under- 
stands a  political,  social  or  economic 
evil,  it  will  sooner  or  later  react  against 
it  and  set  in  motion  forces  for  its  elimi- 
nation. Christian  nations  have  in  the 
long  run  placed  themselves  on  the  side 
of  good  morals,  righteous  principle  and 
a  just  cause,  even  though  temporarily 
influenced  or  dominated  by  corrupt 
individuals  or  groups.  I  beheve  hu- 
man experience  has  amply  proved  the 
truth  of  the  old  Latin  adage,  Tandem 
bona  causa  triumphal  —  "The  good 
cause  will  triumph  in  the  end." 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  the  determination 
of  the  facts  by  an  independent  non- 
partisan body  like  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  which  has  the  salutary 
effect,  rather  than  the  enforcement  of 
orders.  Moreover,  in  order  to  stimu- 
late an  incentive  for  fair  competition 
such  an  international  trade  com- 
mission could  in  its  findings  place  uiwn 
a  roll  of  honor  those  who  were  found 


in  its  investigations  to  have  sougiit  to 
sustain  the  definition  of  fair  comiMti- 
tion  and  to  liavr  rcfus«-d  to  vnUr  into 
unfair  methods  of  comiK-tition. 

FlUTIIEU      PcjSSIBILITIKS      OF      THE 
CO.MMLS.SION 

To  su(h  ])ow('rs  and  functions  as  I 
have  roughly  (outlined  shouM  U-  ad«i«'(i 
an  investigatory  force  which  could  l>e 
constantly  gathering  data  of  the 
conditions  of  world  trade.  Through 
the  wireless  and  other  means,  it 
could  keej)  the  ultimate  consumers  of 
all  the  nations  informed  of  the  state 
of  the  markets  so  that  there  could  l)e, 
to  a  great  extent,  an  elimination  of  the 
hazards  of  shi])i)ing  goods  into  sjiecu- 
lative  markets;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  initial  producer  and  the  ultimate 
consumer  could  l)e  put  on  a  y)arity  with 
the  distributing  forces  of  the  world  in 
such  a  way  that  there  could  l)e  no 
manipulation  of  tlie  world  markets. 

With  the  dual  power  of  informing 
the  nations  as  to  world  situations  and 
needs,  and  at  the  same  time  stojjpitig 
unfair  methods  of  comijetition,  or  trade 
practices  through  their  exposure  to  the 
various  nations  of  the  world,  the  com- 
mission could  so  open  u])  and  keej)  o]H'n 
the  channels  of  world  trade  that  there 
would  be  a  free  flow  of  eonuneree, 
leaving  the  initial  producers  and  the 
ultimate  consumers  in  a  peaceful 
state  of  mind  and  the  markets  of  the 
world  stabilized  in  a  way  that  would 
minimize  either  famine  or  over-i)roduc- 
tion. 

To  bring  all  this  about  would  1k« 
no  easy  task.  Undouljtedly,  such  a 
commission  would  stagger  and  stumble 
frequently,  just  as  all  other  com- 
missions have  done,  until  they  hari 
demonstrated  their  feasibility  and 
usefulness.  There  is,  however,  un- 
questionably, a  sufficient  residuum  in 
the  minds  of  men  of  every  nation  to 
f'ive  suchan  organization  their  supijort. 
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in  order  at  least,  to  move,  if  nothing 
more,  toward  eliminating  this  greatest 
cause  of  war  fmni  the  international 
arteries  of  trade. 

My  answer,  then,  to  the  question  of 
American  coiJjK'ration  in  the  security 
of  the  industrial  and  financial  situation 
in  EuroiM'  is  in  the  affirmative.  I 
iK'Iieve  America  owes  it  to  herself  and 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  to  hecome  a 
party  to  jK'rmanent  plans  looking  to  an 
economic  rehabilitation  of  Europe. 
Tiu'  fuiulamental  motive,  as  I  see  it, 
that  should  prom]>t  us  in  slia])ing  a 
jKjJicy  of  that  kind,  arises  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
tcxiay  linked  together  with  one  uni- 
versal conununity  of  interest.  Vital 
interests  of  oiir  own  nation  are  ijiter- 
woven  too  closely  with  those  of  Europe 
to  iH'rmit  any  jn'mianent  ])olicy  of 
al<K>fness  in  world  commerce. 

('oiijM'ration  of  tliis  kiiifl  would  not 


mean  entangling  relations.  It  would 
not  mean  a  surrender  of  our  own  rights, 
or  a  denial  of  America's  lofty  ideals  and 
asjjirations.  It  would  be  responsive  to 
the  assertions  of  the  other  nations  that 
in  our  position,  as  the  leading  industrial 
and  commercial  nation  of  the  world, 
there  rests  upon  us  the  sacred  duty  of 
rendering  a  service  to  the  world  and 
in  a  larger  sense  to  humanity. 

In  this  hour  of  stress  the  age-old 
question  is  again  being  asked  by 
worn-out  nations:  "What  good  can 
come  out  of  the  American  Nazareth?" 
My  answer  would  be:  Let  America 
blaze  the  path  of  human  progress; 
reestablish  and  purify  the  one  tie 
that  binds  together  all  of  the  peoples 
of  the  earth — international  commerce 
and  trade — by  basing  it  on  the  rock 
foundation  of  good  faith  and  justice, 
and  giving  it  propulsion  by  practical 
machinerv  which  will  make  it  effective. 
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By  Fhed 

.\<w  York  City,  \i<c-Presi(li' 

AM  \.\{\i  \  can  coiiperate  in  tlie  re- 
habilitation of  Europe  actively  or 
piLvsivcly,  whiclu'ver  way  she  may 
elect.  Hut  she  will  have  to  dioose  one 
mrtJKMl  or  tin-  other.  Try  ;ls  she  may 
.\nicrica  cannot  ignore  EuroiM*.  even  if 
hhe  ch<M>srs  a  piussive  j)art.  Such 
pavHivily.  if  Jillenipt<'<l,  would  mean  a 
tn-inendous  struggle,  f.ir  more  didicuU. 
for  <.ur  country  to  Hvc  tjiniugh  than 
«»ur  tiation  as  a  whole  comprch(  nds. 
It  mi^ht  easily  result  in  a  struggK-  for 
our  verj-  life  ns  u  |K'«.p|e. 

The  active  c«Ki|MTation  of  Atiicrica 
in  the  reliabilitatio?!  <,f  i;iiro|)e,  on  the 
cojjtrary,  would  undoubtedly  result  in 
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such  an  acceleration  in  the  recovery  of 
world-trade,  with  all  of  its  blessings  to 
the  i)eople  of  every  nation,  that  we 
soon  might  not  realize  that  we  were  in 
any  st  ruggle  at  all.  The  only  difference 
in  effect  between  America's  active  or 
piussive  cooperation  would  be  the 
cliMucnt  of  time  l)efore  world  recovery 

lime  which  might  mean  generations, 
l>ut  which  W(mld,  in  reaUty,  be  time 
measured  by  hunuin  suffering. 

If  we  believe  that  the  prevention  of 
human  suffering  should  be  under- 
taken by  those  who  liiid  themselves  in 
position  to  do  so,  we  must  believe  in 
the  active  cooperation  of  America  with 
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Europe  in  the  present  crisis.  Should 
we  be  of  a  mind  to  ignore  human 
suffering,  we  may  hold  that  American 
aid  is  not  indispensable  to  European 
rehabilitation,  for  time  will  cure  the 
trouble  in  the  end  no  matter  what  we 
do.  If  we  are  selfishly  inclined,  how- 
ever, we  must  bear  in  mind  that  if  we 
do  not  exercise  every  means  within 
our  power  to  restore  pAirope  to  sanity, 
we  shall  not  escape  without  misery  and 
unhappiness  in  the  United  States. 

War  means  killing,  stealing  and 
destruction.  In  the  World  War,  with 
millions  upon  millions  of  individuals 
engaged  in  such  pursuits,  and  many 
times  as  many  millions  wishing  them 
success  in  such  work,  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  right  to  live,  the  right  to 
property  and  the  right  to  liberty 
consistent  with  the  rights  of  others, 
should  lose  their  values  in  the  minds  of 
the  multitudes.  Added  to  such  degen- 
eracy of  mentality  were  the  nervous 
strain  of  the  war  and  the  privations 
suffered  by  millions  because  of  it, 
all  together  making  for  a  reduced 
morale  that  can  be  overcome  only  by 
time.  Recovery,  too,  is  delayed  be- 
cause such  a  mental  condition  is 
fertile  ground  for  the  words  of  the 
false  prophet,  and  the  radical  agitator 
has  had  a  willing  audience.  As  the 
minds  of  men  recover  their  balance, 
such  teachings  will  lose  their  force, 
except  among  the  very  ignorant. 

The  Disturbed  Morale 

Of  the  warring  nations,  the  United 
States  suffered  the  least,  and  when  we 
stop  to  realize  how  seriously  the 
mental  atmosphere  in  America  has 
been  affected,  we  can  readily  under- 
stand how  much  more  difficult  it  is 
for  the  European  nations  to  re- 
cover their  mental  balance.  Probably 
the  Congressional  Record  shows  more 
clearly  than  any  other  source  what 
mental  chaos  has  existed  in  the  United 


States.  Common  sense  sc<'ins  to  be 
playing  a  stronger  and  stronger  part, 
however,  and  the  Jneiital  attnosjthere 
of  the  United  Slates  is  gradually 
clearing.  The  influence  of  this  develop- 
ment is  certain  to  be  felt  in  EurojM'. 
even  though,  unfortunately,  its  art  ion 
is  slowed  u])  by  statements,  made  for 
home-consnin])tion,  by  i)olitieians  who 
ought  to  know  l)etter,  that  wlu'ii 
quoted  in  foreign  newspapers  are  v«'ry 
misleading  as  to  ,\nieriea*s  atfitnde 
and  undersianding.  If  American  poli- 
ticians would  be  a  little  m<jre  careful 
of  the  feelings  of  foreign  peoples,  such 
care  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
helping  to  bring  about  a  better  inter- 
national miderstanding. 

Before  America  can  actively  helj) 
Europe  we  must  be  able  clearly  to 
separate  causes  from  effects.  The 
causes  are  only  two:  the  destriiction  of 
morale,  as  shown  in  the  world-wide 
dishonesty  and  selfishness,  and  the 
destruction  of  things  physical.  The 
effects  are  many,  the  most  important 
being  an  unequal  world-trade,  followecl 
by  trade  barriers  and  a  disrujttion  of 
the  foreign  exchanges,  antl  a  tremen- 
dous individual  and  governmental 
waste,  followed  by  unbalanced  govern- 
mental budgets  and  inflation. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
the  restoration  of  those  things  [)hysical 
which  were  destroyed,  lies  in  the  state 
of  the  world  morale.  It  takes  credit 
for  construction,  and  credit  without 
honesty  is  im])osslblc.  We  can  prob- 
ably understand  more  clearly  Europe's 
need  for  us  if  it  is  first  expres.sed  in 
terms  of  our  need  for  Europe. 

Whether  tlic  economic  rehabilitation 
of  Europe  is  necessary  to  the  jjcople  of 
the  United  States  of  .\ineriea,  is 
entirely  dependent  ui)on  their  attitude 
toward  life.  To  such  of  our  ])eo])le  as 
are  content  to  live  an  animal  life,  a 
mere  existence  from  birth  to  death, 
without    thought    or    desire    l)ey«)nd 
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satisfying  the  physical  craving  of  the 
moment,  Europe  is  no  necessity.  The 
conveniences  of  living  which  particu- 
larly make  for  cleanliness  of  mind  and 
body  and  opijortunity  for  study  antl 
development,  play  no  real  part  in  the 
lives  of  such  people.  As  long  as 
Am«'rica  can  keep  them  in  common 
fooil  and  su])ply  shelter  for  their 
mindless  l>odies,  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  no  meaning  to  them,  nor  do  they 
ne<'d  it.  Hut  where  can  you  find  such 
jM'ople  in  America?  Do  tliey  exist 
anywhere  in  the  whole  wide  world?  Is 
it  conceivahle  that  the  offspring  of 
any  i)eoi)le  without  the  divine  life 
spark  could  rise  above  the  clay  of  their 
forefathers  or  pass  on  to  future  genera- 
tions that  which  they  themselves 
never  possessed?  From  out  of  the  most 
stupid  iK^oples  of  the  earth,  now  and 
again,  have  come  great  minds  which 
have  caused  waves  of  increased  in- 
telligence to  spread  over  manj'  nations. 
Unless  the  germ  of  the  desire  for 
knowledge  and  progress  lay  within 
.such  ]M*oples,  no  pro])h('ts  could  have 
\iccn  born  among  them. 

PiiCKJiiEss  AND  National  Intercourse 

In  order  that  we  may  grow,  our- 
M'lves,  and  incrc-asc  our  understanding 
of  all  those  things  which  go  to  make 
f«)r  Ix'auty  and  real  ha])pincss  in  the 
world,  we  must  exchange  our  resources 
and  the  products  of  our  constructive 
genius  with  those  of  the  men  of  other 
nations;  otherwise,  we  not  only  lose  in 
oimfort  and  eflieij-nr-y  ourselves,  but 
we  fail  to  unclerstand  piTfe<tly  the 
minds  and  art  of  other  men.  .\lthough 
man  .H«*«Mns  to  Irjirii  from  the  experi- 
pnc«'sof  c»tliers  very  little  t  Jiat  has  to  do 
with  ronduet  in  life,  yet  with  all  things 
dcientific  we  make  progress  only  as  we 
buihl  up<m  the  past  and  the  ])re.sent. 
Man's  span  <t(  life  is  not  suni(i<-nt  to 
enable  him  tr)  make  discoveries  or 
inventifdis    of    inonn-nt    without    the 


accumulated  knowledge  of  generations, 
together  with  an  understanding  of  the 
current  discoveries  of  other  men  in  his 
o^^'n  line  of  work. 

Since  intercourse  between  nations 
has  been  accelerated  through  the 
inventions  of  modern  times  that  have 
to  do  with  transportation  and  com- 
munication, the  development  of  science 
has  moved  forward  in  leaps  and  bounds 
and  much  is  now  understandable  to 
the  child  that  was  hidden  to  the  man 
even  among  our  forefathers  in  America. 

With  all  our  progress  in  the  United 
States  we  can  still  learn  much  from  the 
older  nations:  integrity  of  trading, 
from  one;  art,  from  another;  science, 
from  a  third,  and  something  of  many 
things  from  each.  Our  trade  and  inter- 
course with  Europe  must  be  kept  up 
if  each  generation  is  to  move  forward 
in  its  development.  \Miile  trade  is 
apparently  merely  an  exchange  of 
surplus  commodities  between  those 
who  produce  or  control  them  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  making  a  living, 
yet  actually  it  serves  to  make  life 
worthwhile.  Increase  in  the  conven- 
ience of  living  is  not  necessarily  of  the 
nature  of  luxury,  although  it  may 
])artake  of  that,  but  its  real  good  lies 
in  the  increase  in  efficiency  of  human 
elFort  which  it  induces  and  makes 
possible.  The  electric  light  is  a  con- 
venience and  undoubtedly  a  luxury, 
but  its  real  value  lies  in  its  efficiency. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  telephone,  the 
steam  engine,  the  automobile  and  all 
other  la})or-saving  devices.  Increase 
in  the  efficiency  of  men  enables  them 
to  wf)rk  better  while  they  work,  and 
gives  them  more  time  for  mental  devel- 
o])ment. 

Since  the  War,  due  to  increased 
plant  cai)acity  and  better  methods  of 
production,  the  United  States  can 
produce  far  more  of  many  things  than 
its  citizens  can  use  or  consume.  If  it 
would  give  work  to   its  people   and 
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produce  such  surplus  it  must  be  able 
to  exchange  it  for  the  surplus  of  other 
peoples. 

America  needs  Europe,  which  means 
that  every  American  citizen  needs 
Europe.  We  need  Europe  in  order 
that  we  may  grow  mentally  and 
physically  through  the  exchange  of 
ideas  and  the  exchange  of  commodities. 
For  the  same  reason,  every  country  in 
the  world  requires  Europe,  and  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  depend- 
ent upon  other  countries  which  in 
turn  need  the  trade  of  Europe  for  their 
better  development,  it  might  he  said 
that  arbitrage  of  dependency  takes  its 
place  before  the  arbitrage  of  trade  and 
exchange. 

The  world  needs  the  buying  power 
of  Europe  created  through  the  produc- 
tion of  Europe.  It  can  have  such 
buying  power  only  when  Europe  is 
again  able  to  produce  a  surplus  of 
things  that  the  world  requires.  Before 
this  is  possible  the  scars  of  war  must 
begin  to  heal,  national  hatreds  must 
be  dissipated,  devasted  regions  must  be 
rebuilt,  faltering  nations  must  be 
revived,  false  teachings  must  be  cor- 
rected, wasteful  habits  must  be  cur- 
tailed, unsound  financing  must  be 
stopped,  and  there  must  be  economic 
and  political  peace. 

A  little  detail  may  be  helpful  to  a 
better  understanding  of  these  general 
statements. 

Interdependence  of  Trade 

Formerly,  Russia  used  to  purchase 
tea  from  China  and  India.  Since  the 
destruction  of  the  buying  power  of 
Russia  by  the  Bolshevists,  such  pur- 
chases have  been  so  curtailed  that 
China  and  India  have  lost  a  part  of 
their  buying  power.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  a  smaller  demand  upon  the 
cotton  mills  of  England  for  the  cotton 
manufactiu-es  that  China  and  India 
ordinarily  imported  from  Great  Britain, 


which,  ill  turn,  tlccrcasc-d  tlu-  rc-(iuire- 
iiicnts  of  EngUmd  for  .Vnierican  cotton. 
Tliis  reduced  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  cotton  fanners  of  the  South  and 
seriously  affected  the  doiiiestie  trade  of 
the  United  States  in  every  line  uliere 
such  farmers  were  wont  to  Ijuy,  a 
consequence  which  again  lessened  the 
purchasing  jjower  of  such  interests,  etc. 
etc.  The  original  circle  was  con»pli-ted 
through  importations  from  Ilus.sia  by 
Great  Britain,  some  direct  and  some 
through  Germany.  Another  interest- 
ing chain  affecting  cotton  was  the 
purchase  of  glassware  from  Czechoslo- 
vakia by  India,  which  sold  jute  to 
Great  Britain  to  obtain  the  sterling 
exchange  necessary  to  make  payment 
to  Czechoslovakia  which,  in  turn, 
bought,  with  the  proceeds,  cotton  in 
the  British  market  that  Great  Britain 
had  imported  from  the  United  States. 
Again,  Germany  bought  furs  from 
Russia  which  she  jjaitl  for  by  exports  of 
cotton  cloth  made  from  cotton  bought 
in  the  United  States  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  Russian  furs  in  this 
country.  It  would  be  i)ossible  to  recite 
for  hours  similar  instances,  many  cover- 
ing four  or  five  countries  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  While  it  is  not,  of 
course,  claimed  that  the  direct  proceeds 
of  exchange  received  in  each  case  were 
used  exactly  as  stated,  yet  in  principle 
they  were,  because  exchange  is  drawn 
from  what  might  be  called  pooled 
balances  and  the  curtailment  of  trade 
unquestionably  (leveloj)ed  partly  along 
these  lines. 

Often  we  hear  the  thought  ex])resse(l 
that  the  United  States  should  sell 
direct  to  every  country  in  order  to 
obtain  the  excliange  necessary  to  ]iay 
for  the  things  which  it  requires  from 
each  country.  If  it  were  ])ossii»le  to 
work  out  such  a  scheme,  it  would 
represent  a  tremendous  waste  to  the 
world  and  would  result  in  a  greater 
cost  to  us  of  the  things  that  we  buy. 
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Such  mcthcKls  would  represent  a  return 
to  IcirttT  on  a  hujj;e  scale,  with  all  of  its 
iut'<lless  friction  and  waste — methods 
that  civilization  discarded  long  ago, 
exifjjt  when  needed  to  meet  emergen- 
cies. Different  ])eoi)les  are  efficient  in 
different  ways:  some,  in  the  ])roduction 
of  fcK>d  or  raw  material;  others,  in  the 
manufacture  of  sj)ecial  articles  by  hand, 
hy  machinery,  or  hy  comhination.  and 
others,  in  distrihution  and  accounting 
or,  in  other  words,  trans])ortation  and 
trading.  Such  differences  in  efficiency 
are  due  to  climate  and  natural  re- 
sources of  countries,  and  temi)cramc^nt 
and  character  of  ])eoi)les.  Raw  ma- 
terials of  maTiy  kinds,  which  can  be 
obtained  only  from  certain  coimtries, 
enter  into  the  original  mamifacture  of 
many  things  and  they  miist  be  brought 
tctgether  along  lines  of  least  resistance 
which  include  efficiency  of  peoples  in 
their  manufacture  and  also  ease  of 
distribution  to  the  ])oints  of  manufac- 
ture and  of  <lcman<l. 

('omi)atability  of  nationalities  also 
ha.s  a  great  <leal  to  do  with  efficiency 
in  trade.  The  only  reason  why  the 
I'nitc'd  States  should  try  to  do  all  of  its 
trading  direct  w«miI<1  be  that  of  sclfisji- 
ncss.  ami  yrt  from  the  very  standpoint 
of  s(*lfishness  we  should  not  interfere 
with  the  arbitrage  of  trade  where  it 
exi.sts  along  the  lines  of  least  resistence. 
It  is  Iwcause  of  this  fact  that,  when 
governments,  on  ae«-ount  of  wars  or 
of  }M)-<alIe<i  social  reasons,  .step  in  and 
try  to  bring  into  the  control  of  a  few 
individuals  the  countless  points  of 
cfintaet  in  trade  that  have  been  de- 
vrlojM'd  Ix'tween  millions  of  jhtsous 
fr«»n>  their  .striving  to  make  a  living  for 
tiiemx-lveH,  ultimate  disaster  is  sure  to 
follow.  The  world  is  now  ])assing 
through  jusf  sueli  a  ])erio(|  and  a  great 
jmrt  of  tin-  present  tra«|e  difiieulties  are 
due  to  govenunental  intervention, 
IxrauHi'  of  the  War.  which  took  trade 
out  of  the  hands  of  exiM-rts  and  put  it 


in  the  control  of  politicians.  From  the 
so-called  social  reasons  for  govern- 
ment's going  out  of  its  province  to  take 
over  the  business  of  its  citizens,  we 
have  before  us  the  spectacle  of  Russia, 
a  country  of  vast  resources  utterly 
ruined  and  its  people  starving  to 
death  by  the  millions.  Just  how  far 
these  terrible  lessons  will  go  toward 
preventing  their  repetition  depends 
upon  what  the  world  has  learned  from 
them — and  that  no  man  knows. 

Dependence  on  Imports 

What  woidd  the  life  of  Americans 
l)e  without  imports  from  other  nations. 
From  imports  our  table  is  supplied  with 
sugar,  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  fruits,  nuts, 
fish  and  many  other  things  of  almost 
daily  consumption.  Our  bodies  are 
clothed  with  woolens,  linens,  silks, 
laces,  furs  and  many  little  conveniences 
made  from  rubber,  vegetable  ivory, 
hair  and  imported  hides,  tannin  and 
other  commodities.  Our  houses  are 
su])plied  with  furniture  made  from 
mahogany  and  other  imported  woods, 
with  carpets,  rugs,  mattings,  glassware, 
china,  paintings,  books  and  an  innu- 
meral)le  Tunuber  of  small  conveniences 
and  works  of  art.  Our  means  of  com- 
munication and  transportation  for  both 
business  and  ])leasure  depend  upon 
importations  that  go  into  ])arts  of 
our  locomotives,  automobiles,  trucks, 
tractors,  and  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems.  Rubber  alone  enters  into 
our  daily  life  from  morning  until  night 
in  many  forms,  such  as  tires  for  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks,  hose  for  airbrakes, 
fire  ])revention  and  conveyance  of  liq- 
uids in  mamifacture,  insulation  for 
electric  ])owcr  and  light,  cable  service, 
tele])|ione  and  telc>graph,  rubber  shoes, 
coats,  gloves,  surgical  supi>lies,foimtain 
l)ens,  washers,  parts  in  tjq)ewriters  and 
a  great  many  other  articles  in  constant 
use.  Our  roads  are  ])aved  with  im- 
l)orted  asphalt.     Our  string,  rope,  bags 
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and  bagging  used  on  farms  and  in  our 
factories,  shops  and  homes  are  niad<' 
from  imports  of  fibre  and  textih' 
grasses  and  their  manufact\ires,  whose 
total  import  value  constantly  exceeds 
$100,000,000  annually.  Our  im])orts 
include  chemicals,  drugs  and  dyes  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  $^200,000,000  a 
year  and  tremendous  values  in  tobacco, 
mineral  and  vegetable  oils,  copper,  tin 
and  asbestos,  and,  for  our  farmers, 
fertilizers  and  seeds.  Every  American, 
no  matter  what  his  j)osition  in  life  may 
be,  is  benefited  by  our  imports  for  the 
length  and  breadth  of  his  days.  When 
Europe  does  not  supply  our  imports 
directly  or  indirectly  she  buys  them 
herself  from  the  countries  of  their 
origin,  thus  forcing  quantitative  pro- 
duction, with  its  saving  of  waste,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  increasing  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  other  nations. 

For  all  of  these  wonderful  conven- 
iences in  livingwe  pay  with  the  products 
of  our  cotton  and  grain  farms,  our 
mines  and  our  great  manufacturies, 
and  our  people  find  employment  and 
opportunity  for  happiness.  Again,  we 
may  truthfully  say  that  every  Ameri- 
can, no  matter  what  his  position  in  life 
may  be,  is  benefited  by  our  export  trade 
in  a  very  great  way. 

The  rehabilitation  of  Europe,  then, 
is  necessary  to  America.  Is  America 
necessary  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
Europe? 

In  the  first  place,  Europe  needs 
America  in  order  that  her  people  may 
grow  in  eflSciency,  ability  and  in- 
telligence, even  as  America  needs 
Europe.  But  how  can  America  aid 
Europe  to  take  her  proper  part  in 
trade  with  America  again,  a  recovery 
which  is  the  essential  thing  for  both 
since  it  leads  to  all  else  that  is  of 
value  in  the  intercourse  Ijetween 
nations? 

First,  what  does  Europe  require  in 
order  to  secure  her  rehabilitation? 


1 .    A  lu-lttr  iniiralf. 

'^.  Tlic  cliiiiinatioii  (if  thtss  and  national 
rnniilit's  and  hatrccts. 

.'5.  Sucli  pcacr  aHrcrint-nU  arnoiifj  the 
nations  as  will  hrinj^  ul>out  a  n-dnition  of 
armies  and  tlicir  cost  of  niaintenani-e. 

4.  IJroail  conuntTcial  treaties  between 
the  European  nations  thenuselves. 

5.  A  reduction  in  governmental  waste 
and  the  halaticing  of  liud^ets. 

(i.  The  stoppage  of  inflation  tlirou^h 
issuance  of  paper  currency  and  continuing; 
increases  in  gov<Tnmcn(al  floating  loans. 

7.  Settlement  of  the  (jerman  reparations 
on  a  positive  hasis  of  payment  tliat  <an  and 
will  he  lived  uj)  to. 

8.  Settlement  of  tlie  inter-allied  in- 
debtedness, as  to  wliat  part,  if  any,  shall 
he  cancelled  and  how  payment  shall  Ik; 
made. 

J).  Elimination  of  tlie  Russian  menace. 

10.  A  general  return  to  sound  husiness 
l)ractice  and  increased  ]>roduction  wliich  in 
connection  with  satisfactory  progrc>s  in 
the  otlier  re(}uirements  will  serve  to  stahilize 
the  exchanges,  hring  tlie  countries  of 
Europe  back  to  a  gold  basis  and  reestablish 
the  trade  of  tl>c  world. 

Second,  wliat  can  America  do  to  aid 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  EurojK"? 

1.  Set  a  good  example  through  the 
exercise  of  common  sense  and  honesty: 

(a)  By  continuing  to  reduce  our  own 
governmental  waste  with  every  force 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear. 

(b)  By  defeating  the  bonus  raid  on 
the  United  States  Treasury  ami  con- 
centrating our  expenditure  for  our 
soldiers  toward  the  relief  ami  rehabilita- 
tion of  disabled  veterans  and  the  ex- 
tension of  oj)portunity  for  vocational 
training  and  land  settlement. 

(c)  By  considering  contemplated  legis- 
lation from  the  standpoint  of  the  good 
of  the  country  as  a  wlujle  as  oppos«'d 
to  the  dcsiri's  of  classes  or  groups  for 
special  privileges. 

(d)  By  confining  the  activities  of 
government  to  the  judicial  regulation 
of  those  things  necessary  to  protect 
the  rights  of  all  the  peoj)le  ami  not  i)c 
led  by  false  prophets  into  governmental 
operation  of  an\-  kind  wliatsoever. 
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(e)  By  tlie  greatest  possible  co- 
oiH-ratiou  between  capital  and  labor 
along  liiK-s  aimed  to  increase  produc- 
tion and  decrease  discontent. 

(f)  By  exercising  the  full  force  of 
the  law  toward  the  curtailment  of 
crime  of  every  nature. 

^.  Recognize  our  responsibilities  to  other 
nations: 

(a)  By  keeping  our  Congressional 
Record  and  j)ublic  press  free,  insofar  as  it 
is  possil)le,  from  statements  unfair  to 
other  peoples. 

(b)  By  negotiating  commercial  treaties 
of  a  recipnx-al  nature  with  other  coun- 
tries as  rapidly  jis  conditions  allow. 

(c)  By  the  appointment  of  American 
n-prt^entatives  upon  the  Reparation 
('(•rnniission.  so  that  we  may  be  in  posi- 
tion to  do  our  legitimate  part  toward 
prottH-ting  the  ri^lits  of  all  concerned. 

(d)  By  positively  refusing  to  recognize 
or  even  consider  recognition  of  the 
Sjviet  Cuivernment  of  Russia  until  it 
represents  the  Russian  jjcople  and  is  so 
reconstituteil  as  to  carry  honesty  of 
puq)<>sc  and  recognition  of  obligations 
an<l  the  rights  of  all  men. 

(1)  While  taking  such  position  in 
ri'gard  to  Russia  with  the  utmost  pos- 
itiveness  at  the  same  time  to  show  our 
desire  and  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
Russia  when  it  can  be  done  without  in 
any  way  st^imping  our  approval  on  ilis- 
luiiu-sty  ami  the  abuse  of  every  principle 
of  right  that  has  been  recognized  by 
men  throughout  the  generations. 

(e)  By  the  cancellation,  after  obtaining 
pro|M'r  agreeujenLs,  of  such  j)art  of  the 
ind<-lite<liiess  of  the  .\lli<s  to  the  United 
Stutrs  lis  wiLs  sp«-nt  fur  ^uns,  munitions, 
war  nuiterial.  fi»«><l  for  soldiers,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  which  went  directly  into 
the  maelstrom  of  war  and  so  served  to 
proti-i't  the  lives  of  .\meriean  boys.  (It 
IM  cMtimati-d  that  such  jiercentiige  would 
Im*  anywhere  from  (iO  j)cr  cent  to  70 
jK-r  tvnt.) 

n  )  Before  a^rccinn  to  such  caiicclla- 


tion,  to  obtain  from  the  representatives 
of  foreign  governments,  on  the  basis 
of  cooperation  with  them,  agreements 
as  to  the  balancing  of  their  budgets, 
the  curtailment  of  inflation  and  the 
elimination  of  governmental  waste 
whenever  justified. 

(2)  Require  payment  of  the  balance 
of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Allies  as  it 
represents  expenditure  for  civil  or 
constructive  purposes  and  so  should  be 
paid  for  the  good  of  all  nations,  in 
order  that  the  integrity  of  govern- 
mental obligations  may  be  maintained. 

(3)  Arrange  definite  dates  of  pay- 
ment and  interest  charges  on  such 
portion  of  the  loans  to  the  Allies  as 
payment  is  to  be  required. 

(f)  By  endeavoring  to  negotiate  a 
banking  loan  to  Germany  which  shall  be 
prior  to  reparations  at  maturity  if  called 
upon  by  the  Allies  in  their  interest  to  do 
so  on  that  basis. 

(g)  By  encouraging  American  in- 
vestments in  high  class  European  in- 
dustrial undertakings,  when  sufficient 
progress  towards  stable  conditions  in 
Europe  has  been  made  to  warrant  our 
doing  so. 

As  time  goes  on,  new  opportunities 
to  play  a  very  real  part  in  the  re- 
liabilitation  of  Europe  will  develop  and 
America  must  be  ever  ready  to  accept 
them.  Even  with  the  most  intelligent 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  America, 
tlie  house  of  Europe  cannot  be  made 
l)crfect  in  a  day.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  realize  tlie  depth  of  the  wound  of 
tiie  world  and  that  we  be  patient, 
broadminded  and  fair.  I^t  us  strive 
so  to  live  in  this  great  country  of  peace 
atid  ])lenty  that  our  influence  and  our 
wealth  may  carry  faith,  hope  and 
nialerial  aid  to  the  peoples  of  every 
struggling  land  until  their  lives  are 
once  again  filled  with  comfort  and 
Iia])])iii('ss. 
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America's  Cooperation  in  Eur()i)ean  Rehabilitation 
Primarily  Dependent  on  Europe 


By  James  Speyek 
Speyer  and  Company,  New  York  City 

I  TAKE  it  for  granted,  that  by 
America's  cooperation,  is  not  meant 
political  or  military  cooperation,  un- 
conditional or  contingent,  because 
every  one  knows  that  our  people  have 
expressed,  on  that  subject,  very  de- 
cided views,  which  later  developments 
have  not  tended  to  modify.  By 
cooperation,  therefore,  I  assume,  is 
meant  American  financial  and  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

We  are  naturally  concerned  in  the 
improvement  of  conditions  abroad, 
inasmuch  as  we  are  a  buyer  and  seller 
on  a  large  scale  in  international  markets, 
and  are  interested  in  outlets  for  our 
great  natural  resources,  surplus  crops 
and  increasing  output  of  manufactured 
goods.  The  importance  of  foreign 
commerce  to  us  should  not,  however,  be 
exaggei'ated.  Our  entire  foreign  trade 
before  the  War  is  estimated  at  about 
10  per  cent  of  our  total  trade,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  with  Europe  im- 
poverished by  the  War,  our  foreign 
commerce  for  some  time  could  be 
relatively  as  important  as  before  the 
War.  We  are  not  dependent  upon 
foreign  markets  for  feeding  our  popula- 
tion or  for  keeping  our  industries 
fairly  well  occupied.  Undoubtedly, 
foreign  commerce  materially  enhances 
our  prosperity,  and  for  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  we  follow  with  sympathetic 
interest  every  effort  or  suggestion 
for  better  trade  conditions  abroad 
which  might  result  in  increased  pur- 
chasing power  of  Europe.  This  sho\ild 
not,  however,  justify  us  in  embarking 
upon  any  scheme  of  European  co- 
operation which  involves  unnecessary 
entanglements  for  us. 


Cooperation  in  Kuroi'k,  First  Step 

European  nations  have  made  some 
progress  tf)war(is  recovery  since  tlie 
War  and  their  history  after  i)revious 
wars  justifies  the  belief  tiiat,  even  if 
left  entirely  to  themselves,  they,  with 
their  num  i)ower,  resources,  industrial 
training  and  colonial  [)osst'ssions  ^\^ll 
work  out,  in  time,  their  o\\-n  salvation, 
provided  they  work  togetlier  as  j)art- 
ners  in  the  common  enterprise  of 
Europe's  rehabilitation. 

Any  efi"ort  on  our  part  towards  this 
end  must  prove  abortive,  until  the 
European  nations,  among  themselves, 
actually  give  proof  of  that  real  co- 
operation, which,  unfortmiatcly,  seems 
lacking  today.  Apparently  some  na- 
tions do  not  yet  desire,  or  at  least  are 
not  making  a  determined  effort,  to 
rehabilitate  tlieir  neiglibors.  As  a 
wcll-kno^\^l  Englishnum  has  said, 
every  country  is  trying  to  collect  from 
every  other,  withoiit  paying  what  it 
owes  to  any  other.  After  having 
"waged  war"  for  four  years,  these 
nations  have  ever  since  iK'cn  "waging 
peace."  This  is  not  an  exaggerated 
statement  in  view  of  what  has  Ix'en 
going  on  at  Genoa. 

Only  small  beginnings  have  l>een 
made  at  revision  of  the  jx^ace  treaties, 
which  cut  up  Central  Eurojie  iiito  new 
entities,  regardless  of  long-established 
economic  relationsiiips  and  units.  The 
practical  exclusion  of  Russia  and  the 
insistence  on  an  indenmity  from  (ier- 
many,  which  Mr.  Ke>nies  and  other 
independent  experts  consider  l>ey<»nd 
her  capacity  to  pay,  remain  the  greatest 
stumbling  blocks  to  rehabilitation,  and 
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these   can    Ijc   rcmo\cd   only   by   the 
European  nations  themselves. 

Great  Britain  is  the  country  in 
EuroiM?  that  first  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  Italancing  her  o\\ni  Inuijict  and 
paying  her  del)ts  and  of  the  j)olitical 
and  economic  i)roblems  confronting  the 
worKl.  Her  re])resentatives  are  also 
seeking  in  a  s])irit  of  fairness  and 
common  sense,  which  is  their  charac- 
teristic, to  convince  other  nations  that 
jealousies  and  hatreds  must  be  put 
aside  in  the  endeavor  to  restore  normal 
conditions  and  international  trade. 
Ix*t  us  hoix'  these  ideas  will  in  lime 
prevail  and  find  expression  through 
nnitual    acconunodation    and    greater 

g(KMl    \\\\\. 

Ameuican  Cio(M)  Will 

In  the  meantime,  America  has  given 
abun<lant  exi)ression  of  good  will 
towards  EurojM'.  I  do  not  wish  to 
discuss  here  the  lu-lp  <>xtended  in 
altniistic  spirit  to  the  suffering  nations 
during  the  War  and  since,  both  by  our 
govrmment  ;iii(l  by  Americans  as 
individuals,  and  parti<'ularly  through 
thf  (^»iak«T  «»rgani/.ati()n,  or  to  draw  up 
a  balan<t'  sh«-<'t  for  moral  obligations 
Utwrcn  KuroiH*  and  ourselves.  Un- 
fortunately, howj'vcr,  one  thing  stands 
out,  natncly,  that  .Vincrican  modera- 
tion and  unselfishness  throughout  this 
jM'ricMl,  and  ])arti<ularly  at  N'crsailles, 
have  not  In't-n  taken  as  an  example  by 
EurofK-an  statesmen  generally.  'J'his 
has  eatised  keen  disa])pointnient  among 
<»ur    jM'ople    and    some    reluctance    to 

C<M)|MTHte. 

Some  efforts  an*  still  being  made  by 
nuto-HUggestion.  or  «ttlierwise,  to  have 
it  Hp)N-ar  that  somehow  we  ought  to 
caiici-l  the  debts  which  foreign  nations 
owe  to  us.  At  times,  the  arginnent  is 
hn.<M>(l  on  moral  grounds  and,  again, 
on  the  inability  of  Euro|M'an  countries 
to  pay.  I  do  not  claim  to  Ik*  an  e\|)ert 
in  any  of  th«\M»  matters.     Some  time 


ago,  Senator  Owen,  on  returning  from 
a  trip  to  Europe,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  our  foreign  debtors  would  be  well 
al)le  to  pay  in  full.  There  is  every 
reason,  however,  why  our  government 
should  not  be  too  exacting  and  why  it 
should  adjust  both  interest  and  time 
of  paj-ment  in  a  liberal  spirit  and  in 
accordance  with  the  financial  circum- 
stances of  each  debtor  nation. 

There  are  other  steps  which  our 
government  might  take  in  order  to 
help  Europe.  As  has  been  urged  by 
others,  private  property  seized  by  our 
government  as  a  war  measure  should 
be  restored  to  the  owners  for  productive 
and  stimulating  use.  Our  mercantile 
marine  should  be  put  in  a  position  to 
help  in  quickening  commercial  inter- 
course. 

One  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  our 
government  should  not  do  at  this  time, 
and  that  is,  raise  a  tariff  wall  against 
the  importation  of  goods  from  Europe. 
To  do  so  would  necessarily  retard  the 
rehabilitation  of  Europe  and  reduce  the 
ability  of  European  nations  to  purchase 
in  our  markets.  A  prohibitive  tariff  is, 
therefore,  not  in  our  mutual  interests. 

Cooperation  through  American 
Capital 

While  direct  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  government 
nnist  necessarily  be  limited,  there  is  no 
reason  whycoo])eration  through  private 
effort  along  established  lines  should  not 
continue  on  an  increasing  scale.  I 
refer,  particularly,  to  the  granting  of 
credit  by  our  banks  and  bankers,  and 
the  purcha.se  of  foreign  .securities  by 
investors.  This  is  a  {)ractical  business, 
and  a  very  effective  way  to  improve 
trade  and  exchange  for  countries 
deserving  help,  and  does  not  com- 
promise the  financial  position  of  our 
government  or  its  just  claims  against 
foreign  nations. 

It   would   add   to   our   contribution 
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towards  European  recovery,  if,  before 
placing  large  European  loans  in  this 
country,  our  bankers  would  carefully 
examine  the  security  offered,  and  dis- 
criminate against  nations  which  are  not 
making  a  real  effort  towards  reiiahili- 
tation  by  balancing  their  Inidgets 
through  decreased  expenditures  and 
increased  taxes,  and,  i)articuKTrly, 
against  nations  which  are  likely  to  use, 
directly  or  indirectly,  moneys  ol)tained 
from  us,  or  money  due  and  not  paid  to 
us,  for  maintaining  large  standing 
armies  and  navies,  which  will  ahvays  be 
a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Lesson  of  the  Civil  War 

In  conclusion:  It  is  just  about  sixty 
years  since  this  country  was  engaged 
in  civil  war  which  left  the  South, 
particularly,  without  resources  and 
more  prostrate  than  any  part  of  Europe 
is  today,  and  the  whole  country  with  a 
depreciated  currency.  British,  Dutch 
and  German  investors  then  saw  their 
opportunity,  and  contributed  capital 
to  build  our  railroads  and  develop  our 
natural  resources.  While  the  situation 
is,  of  course,  not  strictly  parallel,  we 


might  well  profit  by  their  <'xampl«'. 
Euro|K'an  nations,  to<j,  might  profit  by 
the  example  of  what  we  did  ourselves 
after  our  Civil  War.  Tin-  great 
majority  of  our  ]K'opIe,  North  and 
South,  went  to  work  with  a  will  and 
with  the  deterniination  to  forget  and 
forgive.  1  take  the  lilwrty  of  n'liiintling 
Kur<)|)ean  nations  of  the  wonis  of 
Lincoln:  "With  malice  towards  none, 
with  charity  for  all,"  and  of  the  words 
of  General  Grant,  after  victor>-,  "  Lt 
us  have  peace."  If  EurojK'an  nations 
will  act  toward  one  another  in  the 
spirit  of  these  great  Americ-ans.  they 
will  find  America  more  ready  than  ever 
to  cooperate  with  Eurojx'  in  a  large  and 
generous  American  wa>'. 

While  our  coiiperation  would  Ix- 
very  valuable,  it  is  not  indis{)ensable  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  Euroi)e,  nor  is  the 
rehabilitation  of  Euro])e  indisjK'n.sable 
to  our  ])rogress;  l)oth  would  ]>e  materi- 
ally aided  and  hastened  ])y  coojK'ration. 
In  our  efforts  at  co6])eration,  we  must 
naturally  put  America  first,  but  in 
doing  so,  Euro]x*  will  find,  as  President 
Harding  has  said,  that  "America  first, 
does  not  mean  America  selfish." 


America's  Cooperation  a  Prerequisite  to  European 

Rehabilitation 


By  Silas  H.  Straavn 

President  of  the  Illinois  Bar  Association ' 


THE  people  of  the  United  States 
have  three  interests  in  Europe, 
each  of  equal  importance.  We  are  de- 
sirous (1)  that  peace  shall  prevail;  (2) 
that  some  disposition  shall  1)e  made  of 
the  debts  w^hich  the  European  countries 
owe  us,  and  (3)  that  our  foreign  trade 

1  Mr.  Strawn  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Committee  which  went  to  Central 
Europe  last  summer  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
conditions  there. — C.  L.  K.  Editor. 

13 


shall  be  preserved  and  pr()niot»'d. 
These  subjects  are  also  of  vital  interest 
to  the  European  nations.  Ix-t  us  con- 
sider them  in  the  order  named. 

Peace 

We  must  have  peace.  No  argument 
is  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  this  i)ro])osition.  Law  and  order, 
and  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
government,  are  conditions  precedent 
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to  a  normal  economic  life.  Xo  nation 
can  be  rehabilitated  until  its  people 
cease  to  think  about  war  and  about 
aggressions  upon  their  neighbors. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  jwlicy  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  present  at  least, 
not  to  lx?come  involved  in  European 
political  controversies  or  to  help 
police  Eur()]K'aTi  nations  against  each 
other.  France  will  never  forget  the 
fact  that,  a.s  a  condition  precedent  to 
waiving  her  contention  for  a  buffer 
state  Ik'tween  her  eastern  frontier  and 
(icrmany.  our  rei)rescntatives  at  Ver- 
sailles agreed  (1)  that  the  United 
States  would  be  ])arty  signatory  to  the 
treaty;  (i)  that  it  would  become  a 
member  of  the  lycaguc  of  Nations,  and 
(.'{)  that  it  would  join  with  Great 
Uritain  in  a  se])arate  assurance  of  aid 
against  another  unprovoked  attack  by 
(lermany.  Not  one  of  these  agree- 
ments did  we  ratify. 

In  accordance  witli  the  terms  of  the 
Armistice,  our  army,  together  with  the 
armies  of  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Belgium,  occupied  the  Rhine  territory. 
The  ])urpos<'  of  this  occui)ation  was  to 
prevent  the  renewal  of  war  by  Germany 
and  to  insure  her  disarmament  and  the 
pa>anent  of  the  indenmities. 

At  the  end  of  the  War  the  hatred  of 
the  French  iM'0])le  l)y  the  German 
jM-opIe  was  «-(|ualed  only  by  the  fear  of 
the  Germans  by  the  French.  The  in- 
tensity of  that  feeling  has  continued 
to  the  pre.s<-nt  <lay.  Tliis  together  with 
the  ehaos  in  Russia,  makes  the  re- 
habilitation of  Europe  difhcult  indeed. 

Both  the  (;<'rmans  and  the  French 
have  confidrnce  in  the  disintere.sted- 
nr.HM  and  fairness  of  our  forees.  That 
their  remaining  on  the  Rhine  is  not 
only  agrerabie  t<.,  but  d«'sired  by,  the 
(iermans  and  French,  as  well  as  the 
British,  is  rviflenced  by  their  recent 
joint  nrifl  s«-veral  recjuests.  'j'he  ])res- 
rnc<'  of  our  troops  in  Germany  is  a 
most   mollifying   influence   for   peace. 


The  fact  that  our  soldiers  are  on  the 
Rhine  indicates  to  our  allies,  and  to 
Germany  as  well,  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  our  government,  in  so  far  as  it 
consistently  can,  to  help  in  adjusting 
the  troubles  resulting  from  the  great 
cataclysm  in  which  we  participated. 

Although  three  and  a  half  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  Armistice,  peace  does 
not  obtain  in  Europe.  It  will  not 
prevail  until  the  hatred  between 
Germany  and  France  is  destroyed; 
until  France  has  the  assurance  of  her 
late  allies,  some  or  all  of  them,  that 
they  will  come  to  her  aid  against  an- 
other unprovoked  attack  by  Germany; 
until  France  is  satisfied  that  Germany 
is  paying,  or  at  least  is  doing  her  ut- 
most to  pay,  the  reparations  fixed  by 
the  Reparations  Commission,  and  until 
Germany  and  Russia  are  again  con- 
sidered among  the  family  of  nations. 

France  demands  the  maximum  of 
reparations  with  the  minimum  of  in- 
dustrial recovery  in  Germany.  France 
must  be  convinced  this  is  an  economic 
impossibility — she  may  know  it  now. 

Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
be  told  by  someone  that  she  must  l)e- 
stir  herself  and  demonstrate  what  she 
can  do  toward  paying  her  obliga- 
tions— that  she  cannot  continue  to 
"stall,"  if  I  may  use  the  language  of 
the  "ring." 

The  Disposition  of  the  Debts 

Ever  since  the  War  we  have  heard 
bold  assertions  that  the  debts  should 
be  collected,  and  some  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  declare  that  our  allies  are  able 
to  pay  them.  No  one,  however,  has 
as  yet  devised  a  satisfactory  plan  as  to 
when  and  how  they  shall  be  paid.  The 
subject  is  most  controversial.  All 
agree  that  the  financial  and  economic 
affairs  of  Europe  are  sick,  but  by  no 
on<^  has  a  lasting  cure  been  prescribed. 

The  more  we  consider  the  matter,  the 
more    complicated   does   the   problem 
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become.  Although  the  United  States 
is  to  receive  nothing  from  the  Repara- 
tions Fund,  she  is  vitally  interested  in 
the  subject.  It  is  inextricably  involved 
with  our  allied  debts.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  discussion,  however,  I  shall  refer 
only  to  the  debts. 

International  debts  can  be  paid  in 
three  ways:  (1)  in  gold,  (2)  in  goods  or 
service,  and  (3)  by  the  sale  of  securities. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  40  per  cent  of 
the  entire  stock  of  gold  in  the  world 
available  for  monetary  purposes,  the 
European  nations  cannot  pay  the  debts 
in  gold.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
illustration,  let  us  assume  that  each  of 
our  allies  had  enough  gold  to  pay  the 
debts  due  us.  The  debts  owed  to  the 
United  States,  to  Great  Britain  and 
France,  respectively,  are  shoiATi  in  the 
table  below. 

The  Inter-allied  Debts 

A 

Principal  and  Interest  owing  from  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Belgium,  to  the 
United  States : 

Great  Britain $4,675,492,101.23 

France 3,716,514,527 .  47 

Italy 1,850,313,782.97 

Belgium 420,263,997 .  55 

Total  from  these $10,662,584,409.32 

Total     due    from    all 

other  nations $666,696,822.05 

B 

Debts  due  from  her  Allies  and  Dominions  to 
Great  Britain,  to  March  31,  1921.  (Converted 
from  pounds  sterling  at  pre-war  rate  of  4.86) 

Dominions $699,840,000 

Russia 2,728,404,000 

France 2,707,020,000 

Italy 3.217,248,000 

Belgium: 

(a)  War 458,784,000 

(b)  Reconstruction.  43,740,000 

Serbia 107,406,000 

Portugal,  Roulnania, 

Greece  and  other  allies  321 ,732,000 

Relief 81.162,000 

Total $10,365,336,000 


C 

Ixjans  to  Foreign  (luveriirnfiit.H  by   Fran<f  to 
June  30. 1921. 
(Converted  from  francs  at  prt-war  rate  of  5.1«) 

Belgium $5H4..S<H),(XX) 

(Czechoslovakia 100,0(J<),000 

Eslhonia 2,222.000 

Georgia 3H.500 

Greece 177,2(MJ.000 

Ilidy 9,450.0(X) 

Latvia 2.220,000 

Lithunia l.l.'iK.OOO 

Montenegro 2,jOO,IXK) 

Poland -               2()H,H(MJ.(KXJ 

Roumania 21.S,IMK),(X)0 

Russia l.lll.iKKt.(MM) 

Serbia .'J()0,(mmi,(K)0 

Total »2.7 17.888.500 

Assuming  that  the  world's  stock  of 
gold  for  monetary  pur])oses  is  not  in 
excess  of  $10,000,(J00,000.  the  figurt'S 
in  the  table  o])posite  show  that  the 
debts  of  the  Allies  to  us  alone  are  in 
excess  of  the  present  available  gold 
stocks.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for 
the  Allies  to  pay  in  gold  even  the  in- 
terest upon  the  debts  due  the  t'liited 
States. 

One  of  the  great  difhculties  in 
Europe  today  is  the  depicted  stock  of 
gold  reserves.  Further  dej^letion  ]>y 
payment  of  debts  due  us  would  tlis- 
astrously  affect  European  rehabilita- 
tion. 

France  owes  the  United  States 
$3,700,000,000;  she  owes  Great  Brit- 
ain $2,700,000,000.  Italy  owes  us 
$1,850,000,000;  she  owes  Great  Brit- 
ain $3,200,000,000.  Belgium  owes  us 
$420,000,000;  she  owes  Great  Britain 
$.500,000,000.  While  France  owes 
Great  Britain  $2,700,000,000.  she 
loaned  almost  the  same  amount  to 
other  countries  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies.  France  advan^^ed  to  Russia 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  and  to  Bel- 
gium $.300,000,000.  (ireat  Britain  ad- 
vanced to  Ru.ssia  $2,700,000,000. 

Who  is  to  be  paid  first?  Shall 
France  pay  us  Ijcfore  she  pays  Great 
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Britain?  Shall  Italy  jiay  us  before 
she  pays  Great  Britain  or  Franee? 
Shall  (ireat  Britain  coUeet  her  debt 
from  France  and  then  pay  us?  Shall 
Bel<,'iuni  pay  us  l>efore  she  })ays 
Franee?  Or  how  shall  the  payments 
\k'  made?  Who  thinks  that  all  or  any 
of  these  European  countries  will  pay 
us  all  of  our  debts  before  they  pay 
their  nei^'hl)ors  an^ihing?  Who  shall 
say  we  are  a  i)referred  creditor? 

A  study  of  the  im])orts  and  exports 
of  the  allied  countries  for  the  years 
1910  to  19U  inclusive,  and  1919  and 
WHO,  will  reveal  the  inability  of  these 
countries  to  build  uj)  trade  balances 
in  this  country  to  meet  their  obligation 
to  us.  All  the  allied  countries  save 
Cuba,  (ireece  and  Serbia,  show  an 
unfavora])le  balance  of  trade  with  the 
rnit<'d  States  during  the  ])eriod  in- 
dicated. It  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
our  })rincipal  allied  debtors  to  build  up 
gold  credits  in  the  United  States  by  a 
fav<»rable  balance  in  direct  visible 
tradi'  with  this  coinitry  sufKcient  to 
pay  even  the  interest  on  their  debts. 

But  assuming  these  debtor  coimtries 
did  build  U])  these  credit  balances  in 
this  country,  then  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  srcure  from  taxation  or  other 
govenunental  revenue  sources,  the 
means  to  buy  the  exchange  from  the 
exi><(rt«-rs  having  the  credit  balances 
with  which  to  i»ay  these  (lcl)ts. 

But  this  is  ni)t  the  time  to  discuss 
the  payment  of  the  debts.  We  make 
tlic  i>oint  that  they  can  never  be  paid, 
without  our  active  coiiju-ration  with 
the  ilcbtors. 

Considcringthc  fact  that  the  l)Uilgcts 
of  \i\\  debtor  coujitries,  except  Great 
Britain,  show  large  deficits,  it  is  ob- 
vious our  allied  debtors  could  7iot  pay 
nou\  even  th«>ugli  the  trade  balances 
were  here.  A  financial  rehabilitation 
of  ICuro|M'  re(|uires  our  coiiperation. 

No  Kuri>]M'an  nation  can  even  Marl 
toward  the  j»ayment  of  its  debts  initil 


it  ceases  to  inflate  its  currency;  until 
it  at  least  attempts  to  balance  its 
Inidget,  and  until  it  gets  on  a  produc- 
tion basis.  The  prosperity  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  of  every  na- 
tion in  Europe,  requires  a  compliance 
with  these  conditions. 

Assuming  an  earnest  effort  is  made 
by  the  European  nations  to  stabilize 
their  exchange  and  balance  their 
budgets  by  effective  systems  of  taxa- 
tion, we  come  next  to  the  question  of 
foreign  trade.  This  involves  a  con- 
sideration of  international  relations 
more  complex  than  any  questions  of 
trade  and  finance  that  have  even  been 
imdertaken.  It  necessarily  requires 
the  participation  of  the  United  States. 
To  refrain  from  participating  in  such 
an  inidertaking  would  mean  that  we 
must  give  up  any  hope  not  only  of 
collecting  our  foreign  debts,  but  also  of 
being  hereafter  any  considerable  factor 
in  the  world's  commerce. 

Our  Foreign  Trade 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that 
this  country  is  the  richest  and  most 
diversified  in  resources  on  earth,  and 
that  the  percentage  of  our  foreign  to 
our  domestic  trade  is  so  small  that  we 
can  entirely  isolate  ourselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  prosper  by  living 
"on  our  own."  We  hear  even  the 
great  statemen  in  Congress  voice  the 
l)opular  slogan,  "America  for  Ameri- 
cans."   W'here  is  America? 

In  1898  as  the  result  of  the  Spanish 
War  we  found  ourselves  possessed  of 
the  l'hili])])incs,  Guam,  Porto  Rico 
and  a  })rotectorate  over  Cuba.  In  the 
same  year  the  Hawaiian  Islands  be- 
came a  territory  of  the  United  States 
by  act  of  Congress.  Since  then  we 
have  acquired  rights  in,  or  protecto- 
rates over,  Samoa,  Panama,  Santa 
Domingo  and  Haiti  and  as  late  as  1917 
we  bouglit  the  Virgin  Islands.  Not 
counting  Ciiba,  these  acquisitions  total 
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280,000  square  miles  of  territory  with 
18,000,000  people.  The  distauee  from 
the  Virgin  Islaiuis  to  the  Phili])piiics  is 
more  than  half  way  round  the  earth. 
And  yet  we  hear  we  are  not  a  world- 
nation! 

In  considering  the  sul)jeet  assigned 
us,  let  us  ignore  any  moral  responsibil- 
ity to  aid  in  settling  the  world-con- 
troversy in  which  we  participated. 
Let  us,  for  the  moment,  disregard  the 
possibility  of  another  World  War, 
unless  we  help  settle  this  one.  Let  us 
not  contemplate  getting  into  another 
war,  or  our  inability  to  keep  out  of  the 
last  one,  and  let  us  confine  ourselves 
strictly  to  the  text.  Let  us  consider 
the  present  situation  solely  upon  the 
basis  of  our  own  selfish  interests  with 
regard  to  the  ability  or  inability  of  the 
European  nations  to  rehabilitate  them- 
selves without  our  cooperation. 

During  the  past  fifty  years,  and  more 
intensively  during  the  last  thirty,  the 
productivity  of  the  industrial  nations 
of  the  world  has  increased  enormously. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  This  industrial  growth 
was  made  possible  only  by  a  corre- 
sponding expansion  of  markets.  The 
necessity  for  foreign  markets  was,  and 
is,  more  vital  to  the  European  na- 
tions and  to  Japan  than  to  the  United 
States.  However,  for  many  years 
prior  to  the  War  it  became  apparent 
that  the  continuous  development  and 
prosperity  of  our  industries  necessi- 
tated a  constant  enlargement  of  foreign 
markets  and  increase  of  our  foreign 
trade. 

Foreign  Trade  Development 

From  1880  to  191-1  our  exports  of 
manufactures  increased  from  about  15 
per  cent  to  47  per  cent  of  our  total 
exports.  During  the  same  ])eriod  the 
percentage  of  our  combined  exports  of 
raw    materials    and    food    products 


decreased  from  H.i  p«r  (•••iit  to  .">:{  jkt 
cent. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  .'{(), 
V.Hl),  the  percentages  »)f  tin-  (juantitirs 
exjjorted  to  total  produrtion  in  this 
coniitry  of  tobacco,  copprr,  cotton, 
wheat  and  j)ork  were  resiK'ctivrjy 
45. U  per  cent,  3D..'J  per  cent,  'M  jmt  cent. 
21.1  per  cent  and  17.5  per  cent.  Our 
average  exi)ortation  (tf  cotton  for  fh<- 
fiscal  years  11)10  to  1!)14  was  H.HKi. (»()() 
bales. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  ;5l). 
1921,  we  exported  29.'J,2(J8,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  or  87  jkt  cent  of  the  total 
crop;  and  for  the  year  1920,  of  our 
total  crop  of  cottcjn  of  12.9H7.000 
bales,  we  exported  5,409,()(J0  bales,  or 
42  per  cent. 

Every  day  shijjs  leave  our  ports, 
carrying  in  their  holds  the  products 
of  our  agriculture  and  manufacturers 
consigned  to  every  civilized  country 
under  the  sun.  Returning,  the.se  same 
ships  bring  back  to  us  raw  materials 
or  manufactured  g(jo(ls  which  we  can- 
not i)roduce  at  all  or  else  in  (juantities 
insufiicient  to  satisfy  our  needs,  sueii 
as  petroleum,  manganese,  quel)racho, 
rubber, nickel,  tin, silk,  clothing,  woolen 
cloth,  twine,  canvas,  llax,  linen,  la<-«', 
jute,  sisal,  chicle,  cocoanut  oil,  cotfee, 
tea,  coca,  sugar,  rice,  s]iiees,  ])latinun!, 
vanadium,  and  a  vast  number  of  otlier 
commodities  too  numerous  to  mention. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  ]>e(»ple  of 
the  United  States  live  u])on  farms  or 
are  de])endent  u])on  agriculture.  Their 
pros])erity  de])ends  not  so  much  vijjon 
the  amount  which  they])roduee  as  upon 
the  ])rice  which  they  receive  for  their 
products.  While  to  a  certain  extent 
the  price  is  influenced  by  domestic 
demand,  the  foreign  deniand  is  the 
determining  factor.  This  is  as  true  of 
the  United  States  as  it  is  of  (Jnat 
Britain  or  any  other  large  ])roducing 
country. 

Li  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the 
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price  of  farm  products,  is  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  farmer  dimiuished. 
The  inal)inty  of  the  farmer  to  buy 
ramifies  through  everj'  industry.  It 
affects  the  manufacturers  of  steel, 
farm  machinery,  automo])ilcs,  ma- 
chines, k'ather  paints,  building  ma- 
terial, glass,  clothing  and  every  article 
of  human  consumption. 

For  a  hundred  years  our  whole 
economic  devel()j)nient  has  been  ad- 
justed to  meet  a  continuously  in- 
creasing foreign  trade.  On  account  of 
the  War  the  productivity  of  our  in- 
dustries was  eidargod  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  has  been  authoritatively  stated 
we  can  now  turn  out  as  much  manu- 
factured products  in  seven  months  as 
we  could  turn  out  in  twelve  months  be- 
fore the  War.  To  ])ersuade  our  manu- 
facturers to  gear  (hnm  the  machine  to 
pre-war  capacity  seems  c^uite  impos- 
sible. 

We  cannot  isolate  ourselves.  An 
abaiKlonmcnt  of  our  foreign  trade 
Would  result  in  an  economic  panic  in 
this  countrj'  the  like  of  which  has  never 
been  e\])erienced. 

Iii;ilAlULlTATION'  AM)  FORElGN  TrADE 

What  direct  relation  has  our  foreign 
trade  to  Kuroix-an  rehabilitation? 

The  reduced  ])ur(hasing  ])ower  of 
the  Kur()|M'an  nations  directly  affects 
tlie  foreign  dejiiand  for  our  ])roduets 
raw  and  manufaetun-d.  It  is  saitl 
that  the  buying  j)ower  of  more  than 
.SO().()(M).()()(»  jM'opIe  in  Europe  is  re- 
duced to  4.'»  iMT  cent  of  what  it  was 
Ixfrjrc  the  War. 

Any  diminution  in  foreign  (h-mand 
f<»r  the  large  jn'rcentage  of  the  cro[)  of 
our  cotton  which  yearly  goes  al)roa(l 
ndvrrs<-|y  affects  all  of  the  eott(m 
growing  lcrrit(»ry  and  tlu*  pros})erity 
..f  M(l.(M)(),(»M)  of  (,ur  peojjle  living  in 
the  soiithcrn  states.  At  the  same  time 
it  deprives  the  people  of  England,  of 
(ierniany.  of  Poland  and  of  every  other 


European  country  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  of  the 
opportunity  to  work  and  to  earn  the 
money  with  which  to  live  and  to  pay 
their  debts  and  taxes.  Cotton  is  the 
clothing  worn  by  countless  millions. 

So  long  as  the  European  nations,  by 
reason  of  their  chaotic  industrial  and 
financial  conditions,  are  unable  to 
purchase  our  raw  materials  or  to 
produce  commodities  required  by  us, 
their  prosperity  as  well  as  ours  must 
wane. 

While  our  prosperity  demands  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade,  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
volume  of  imports  by  us  is  as  essential 
to  our  progress  as  is  the  maintenance 
of  a  large  volume  of  exports.  The 
European  nations  cannot  continue  to 
purchase  our  goods  unless  we  purchase 
theirs.  They  cannot  purchase  our  raw 
materials  unless  they  have  credit. 
They  cannot  establish  credit  until  their 
debts  are  adjusted.  They  must  put 
their  own  "houses  in  order,"  but  we 
must  cooperate  with  them  to  that  end. 
The  business  men  of  the  United 
States  probably  could  readjust  our 
industrial  machinery  to  a  production 
basis  below  the  pre-war  level.  They 
could  confine  themselves  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  domestic  trade.  But 
thej'  never  will  do  it.  If  they  did,  it 
would  result  in  the  most  destructive 
competition  ever  seen. 

The  responsibility  of  solving  the 
great  international  economic  questions 
now  confronting  the  world  and  the 
restoration  of  normal  conditions  of 
trade  and  finance,  rests,  not  upon  the 
governments,  but  upon  the  people, 
u])on  the  business  men  and  bankers  of 
the  various  nations.  Practical  men 
who  have  spent  years  of  intensive 
study  in  the  building  up  of  business  and 
financial  institutions  know  best  how 
to  restore  the  world's  economic  bal- 
ance.     Political    leaders    must    bring 
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about  confidence  in  tlie  stability  of 
the  governments  of  the  Eiiro])ean 
nations,  but  the  real  work  of  reliji])ili- 
tation  must  be  done  by  the  j)eo])le. 
The  efficiency  of  the  government  of 
any  country  depends  upon  the  intelli- 
gence and  vision  of  its  people. 

For  years  business  organizations 
have  been  a  part  of  the  national  life 
of  every  European  country.  Each 
important  business  center  in  Europe 
has  such  an  organization.  During  the 
last  fifteen  years  the  business  men  of 
this  country  have  realized  the  efficacy 
of  business  association.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  is 
a  splendid  national  organization. 

The  International  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, with  a  membership  of  twenty- 
two  countries,  is  exerting  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  European  situation. 
Through  its  instrumentality  business 
men  of  all  countries  may  come  to- 
gether and  agree  as  to  policies  to  be 
pursued  by  their  governments,  and 
then  exert  their  influence  on  the  gov- 
ernment to  secure  results.  In  addition, 
plans  to  improve  world  conditions 
may  be  conceived  and  carried  through 
without  governmental  action. 

The  reports  of  the  Genoa  Confer- 
ence   indicate    that     the     European 


economic  situation  is  critical.  It  is 
apparent  that  the  EurojK'un  countries 
cannot  start  the  niafhincry  to  make 
the  world  fmution  again  as  a  going  con- 
cern without  our  cooj>eration.  'J'lu'ir 
attempt  to  settle  tiic  economic  troubles 
of  Europe  at  Genoa  without  our 
])resence  is  as  futile  as  to  try  to 
rearrange  or  adjust  the  affairs  of  an 
individual  bankrui)t  in  the  absence 
of  his  chief  creditor.  When  and  where 
we  shall  engage  in  another  conference 
with  the  European  nations,  and  where 
and  on  what  terms  we  shall  recognize 
Russia  as  a  nation  may  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  our  President  and  his 
cabinet — to  such  strong,  courageous 
and  patriotic  men  as  Secretaries 
Hughes,  Hoover  and  Mellon. 

It  is  the  function  of  organizations 
like  the  American  Academy  of  Politi- 
cal and  Social  Science  to  do  what  the 
Academy  is  now  trying  to  do — edu- 
cate the  people  of  this  country  to  tiiink 
internationally,  so  that  when  Congress 
may  be  asked  to  authorize  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the 
solution  of  international  problems,  the 
members  of  our  national  legislature 
may  think  and  act  as  l)ecomes  the 
representatives  of  the  richest  and  most 
progressive  country  on  earth. 


Is  American  Cooperation  Necessary  for 
European  Rehabilitation? 

By  Edward  A.  Filene 

President,  William  Filene's  Sons  Company,  Boston,  Director,  International  Chaml)or  of  Commerce 


THE  answer  to  this  question  is 
"yes."  If  the  rehabilitation  of 
Europe  is  to  come  within  the  present 
generation,  if  new  wars  are  to  be 
avoided  and  we  are  to  have  a  stabilized 
world  during  our  lifetime,  it  seems 
clear  that  American  cooperation  is 
indispensable. 


One  who  understands  tlu-  i)roblems 
that  have  for  some  weeks  Ikhmi  under 
discussion  at  Genoa  can  hardly  iloul)t 
that  if  three  years  ago  we  had  se<Mi  the 
actual  needs  of  the  situation,  as  great 
numbers  of  us  see  them  now,  and  had 
then  whole-heartedly  assumed  the 
responsibilities   for   that   part   of  the 
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rchuiidiiifi  of  civiliziitioii  that  belongs 
to  this  great  y)eople,  the  entire  world- 
sitiiation  would  l)e  diH'erent  from  what 
it  now  is  and  nuich  more  satisfactory. 
If  even  now  we  can  hegin  to  deal  in 
sane  vision  and  courage  with  these 
])rol)lenis,  Eiiroi>e  can  l)e  placed  on  her 
feet  at  no  tlistant  day  and  the  situation 
savr<l  l)()th  for  her  and  for  us. 

If  we  ])resent-day  Americans,  how- 
ever, j)rove  unal)le  to  see  how  essential 
it  is,  l>oth  for  Europe  and  for  ourselves, 
that  we  co/iiK'rate  in  this  rehabilitation, 
then  will  it  nevertheless  come  about, 
but  not  in  this  generation.  And  even 
when  it  comes,  it  will  be  without  our 
hely),  lionor  or  ])rofit.  Mr.  Lloyd 
(Jeorge  has  a  fanilty  of  succeeding 
when  all  others  think  he  will  fail.  It 
may  be  that  he  will  succeed  at  Genoa 
and  even  now  create  an  association  of 
Kuro])ean  nations  which  will  bring 
about  rehabilitation  without  our  aid. 
Hut  if  this  is  accomi)lished,  it  will  be 
hardly  less  than  a  miracle. 

Even  if  the  Euro])ean  nations  now 
assembled  at  (lenoa'  should  be  able  to 
achieve  enough  harmony  to  sign  a 
ten-year  |)act  not  to  disturb  the  ])eace, 
yet  I  do  not  believe  that  .such  an  agree- 
ment will  furnish  a  .sufficiently  .strong 
guaranty  for  the  future  witiiout  the 
jiartieipatiou  of  the  I  nite<l  States.  I 
do  not  mean  that  without  us  Europe 
will  go  inunediately  and  utterly  to 
pieces.  Civilizations  do  not  disa])])ear 
in  that  way.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
after  a  few  generations  more  of  war 
and  inen-asingly  unbeara))le  taxes  and 
revolutions  there  will  come  a  reaction 
whi<li  will  establish  international  law, 
)»aeked  by  the  san<t  ion  of  all  the 
EurojM-an  nations.  It  will  come  by 
very  reast>n  of  the  unbearableness  of 
the  sittiation.  This  reign  of  law  as  a 
.H»ibslitut(r  for  war  will  gradually  .suc- 

'Tliis  paper  wan  writU-n  Iwfore  the  eonclu- 
•ion    of    the   (irnnn    <  orifrri'nec. — C.    L.    K. 
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ceed  even  without  our  cooperation. 
But  it  is  certain  that  such  a  recovery 
will  be  considerably  postponed — prob- 
ably long  postponed — through 
continued  aloofness. 


our 


European  Turmoil  a  Natural 
Result  of  War 

Three  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  Great  War, 
which,  to  use  Premier  Clemenceau's 
phrase,  deserved  "a  great  peace." 
What  are  the  results?  If  we  face  the 
facts  squarely,  w^e  must  admit  that 
the  nations  are  not  yet  at  peace;  that 
though  military  operations  have,  for 
the  moment,  ceased,  yet  economic 
warfare,  which  is  a  breeder  of  war,  still 
goes  on.  There  is  a  mutual  distrust 
everywhere  and  in  every  nation  a  desire 
to  be  prepared  for  a  future  contest.  « 

Deplorable  as  such  a  situation  is,  it  fl 
is  not  one  that  ought  to  surprise  or 
puzzle  us.  What  is  happening  in 
Europe  is  inevitable  and,  on  the  whole, 
simple.  Given  certain  premises,  it  is 
relativ^ely  easy  to  foresee  what  trend 
events  must  take.  To  do  so,  one  does 
not  need  to  l)e  a  prophet  or  the  son  of  a 
prophet.  As  far  back  as  1917,  in  an 
article  published  on  May  27  of  that 
year,  I  said: 

Suppose  this  war  is  ended  by  a  con- 
ventional treaty  and  that  no  other  way  is 
left  open  to  .settle  future  disputes.  Then 
not  only  will  the  nations  of  Europe  be 
compelled  to  face  their  trcmendou.sly 
burdensome  war  debts,  but  they  will  also 
be  obliged  to  keep  up  their  armaments  on  a 
scale  that  the  present  war  has  taught  them 
to  be  necessary  in  international  clashes. 
It  is  probably  conservative  to  say  that  this 
means  that  the  peace-time  expenditure 
for  armies  and  navies  will  be  at  least 
double  what  it  was  before  the  War.  i 

We  now  learn  that,  w^hereas  the 
combined  armies  of  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  numbered  before  1913 
oidy  abcmt  a  millicm  men,  the  combined 
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armies  of  France,  Poland  and  tlie 
Little  Entente  today  number  almost 
two  million.  We  also  learn  that, 
despite  the  Washington  Conference, 
the  naval  expenditures  of  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States  and  Ja])an  are  not 
less  than  they  were  before  lOl^. 

After  returning  from  a  study  tri]) 
to  Europe  last  siunmer,  during  which  I 
visited  nine  countries  and  conferred 
with  the  leaders  of  all  classes  in  each, 
I  said  in  an  article  published  on  No- 
vember 27  last  in  the  New  York  World: 

We  now  witness  an  economic  war  in 
process,  with  increasing  hatreds  between 
nations — a  situation  full  of  peril  to  Europe, 
destructive  to  the  economic  well-being  and 
possibilities  of  peace  of  the  whole  world,  and 
all  because  of  a  hopeless  attempt  to  get  on  a 
"defensive  war"  footing,  when  every  eco- 
nomic consideration  points  to  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  a  sound  business  footing. 

And  since  last  fall  the  situation  has 
not  much  improved. 

On  April  26,  addressing  the  as- 
sembled press  representatives  at  Genoa, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  compared  Europe  to  seething 
racial  lava,  which,  like  the  earth's 
crust,  was  seeking  a  proper  level. 
This  adjustment,  he  said,  was  full  of 
peril.  In  his  opinion  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  Europe  would  affect  the  entire 
world,  including  the  United  States. 
"We  must  realize,"  he  said,  "that 
Europe  is  not  on  good  terms  and  that 
storms  are  now  arising  with  which  we 
must  deal .  We  had  hoped  that  the  end 
of  the  War  meant  the  end  of  brute 
force,  but  unless  Europe's  problems  are 
solved  there  is  no  assurance  that  force 
has  given  way  to  right." 

Genoa  Conference  an  Attempt  to 

Solve  Europe's  Political 

Problems 

It  was  to  solve  these  problems  that 
the  conference  at  Genoa  was  called. 
I  believe  it  is  a  mistake  to  criticize  that 


conference,  as  has  been  done,  for  Ikmiij; 
political  rather  than  economic.  In  tin- 
World  article  of  last  fall  I  wruW, 
"There  are  political  atljustments  that 
must  precede  the  economic  adju.st- 
ments;  but  the  economic  adjustments 
must  be  understood  in  order  to  make 
the  political  adjustments  possibh*." 
Secretary  Hughes  empjiasized  this 
same  pohit  when  he  characterized  the 
Genoa  program  as  i)olitic:d  rather  than 
economic. 

In  order  to  make  the  economic  ad- 
justments ])ossil)le,  the  Enro]*ean 
states  must  first  come  to  .some  degree 
of  mutual  understanding.  There  nmst 
be  a  return  of  confidence  lx*fore  there 
can  be  a  restoration  of  trade.  When 
you  wish  to  start  a  business  concern 
you  organize  your  company,  ado])t  a 
charter  and  by-laws  and  elect  your 
officers  and  directors,  before  you  issue 
stock  or  begin  actual  ()])erations.  It  is 
the  same  with  Europe.  Its  comi)onent 
states  must  first  come  to  a  jjolitical 
agreement  before  they  can  achieve 
economic  cooperation. 

Proposal  of  a  Ten-Year  Truce 

What  is  the  program  at  Genoa?  In 
brief,  it  is,  first  of  all,  an  agreement  not 
to  fight,  at  least  not  for  ten  years,  and 
an  agreement  to  talk  things  over  before 
resorting  to  force.  In  general,  the 
problem  before  the  Euro])ean  states 
today  is  similar  to  that  before  the 
thirteen  American  colonics  at  the  close 
of  the  War  for  Indei)endence.  There  is. 
however,  this  difference;  that,  whereas 
the  thirteen  coh)nies  had  fought  side  i)y 
side  against  the  same  enemy,  the 
European  .states  have  been  fighting 
each  other.  It  took  Ncveral  years  to 
frame  the  American  Constitution  and 
several  more  to  get  it  ratified  by  the 
reciuired  majority  of  states.  The 
Kuropcan  situation,  being  nmeh  more 
complex  and  diflicxdt,  caimot   reason- 
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ably  l>e  expected  to  clarify  itself  im- 
mediately. 

WlutiuT  such  an  agreement  not  to 
violate  the  national  borders  for  at  least 
ten  years,  as  now  established,  would 
keep  the  peace  or  not  it  is  diflScult  to 
predict.  At  any  rate  it  would  be  a 
beginning.  But,  in  the  long  run,  the 
people  of  EurojK',  as  well  as  of  the 
United  States,  will  realize  that  there  is 
only  one  permanent  substitute  for  war 
as  a  means  of  settling  international 
disputes.  And  that  su])stitute  is  a 
court  that  would  deal  with  them 
according  to  international  law.  Just 
as  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  is  to  settle 
ditFercnccs  between  the  states,  in  case 
of  dis])utes  between  them,  so  the 
states  of  the  world  must  have  an 
international  court  in  whose  integrity 
all  liavc  confidence.  Now  the  ciuestion 
arises  whether  such  a  court  could 
succciMl  without  the  support  and  back- 
ing of  the  United  States,  the  nation 
with  the  greatest  material  resources  in 
the  world. 

".Vmerica  could  exercise  an  in- 
flu<'nc«'  MO  other  could  command," 
.said  Air.  Lloyd  George,  when  ad- 
dressing the  assembled  press  rcfiresent- 
ativcs  at  (icnoa.  "She  could  come 
here  free  and  disentangled  and  with 
the  prestige  whicii  comes  from  her 
in»lei)endent  position.  She  would  come 
witli  the  voice  of  peace.  But  .Vmerica 
is  not  here;  so  Knrope  nuist  do  her  best 
to  .solve  lnT  problems  in  her  own  way." 

AlWKN'CK    OF    AmKHICA    A    SoUItCE 

OF  Peuil 

.\lrea«ly  tlir  ab.sence  of  the  United 
States  from  the  L<'aguc  and  conferences 
of  the  nations  has  been  the  cau.sc  of 
many  of  the  immediate  dangers  to 
[M-aee.  This  absence  has  made  in- 
oiwrative  those  international  tril)unals 
that  would  adjudge  peaceably  the 
<lisputes  that  now  threaten  to  flare  up 


into  war.  The  lack  of  American 
cooperation  is  the  chief  reason  why 
France  has  been  obliged  to  base  her 
German  policy  on  fear  of  attack.  Twice 
within  the  memory  of  men  now  living, 
France  has  been  attacked  by  Germany 
and  has  suffered  grievously.  The 
Treaty  of  Versailles  was  based  on 
American  participation  with  the  Allies, 
and  since  that  support  was  suddenly 
withdrawal,  France  has  had  to  keep 
her  men  under  arms  instead  of  setting 
them  to  work  at  economic  reconstruc- 
tion. This  reconstruction,  if  under- 
taken, would,  in  turn,  have  improved 
our  ouTi  business  conditions.  Fear  of  a 
new  attack  makes  the  French  govern- 
ment unstable  unless  it  panders  to 
this  fear,  instead  of  doing  the  un- 
dramatic,  burdensome  things  necessary 
for  rehabilitation.  In  France,  as  in 
other  countries,  the  party  in  opposition 
uses  these  fears  that  possess  and  domi-  ij 
nate  the  public  mind,  to  unseat  the  ' 
government.  When  Premier  Briand 
tried  to  be  conciliatory  he  had  to 
resign  because  he  could  not  allay  this 
haunting  dread  of  another  invasion, 
which  American  cooperation  alone 
could  banish. 

American  Aloofness  Makes  for 
German-Russian  Alliance 

Indirectly,  our  absence  is  the  cause 
of  despair  in  Germany.  Without  an 
adequate  guaranty  of  safety,  France 
cannot  afford  to  let  Germany  revive 
economically.  A  Germany  strong  in- 
dustrially means  a  Germany  potentially 
strong  militarily.  So,  while  France 
insists  on  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  Germany  sees 
nothing  but  economic  subjugation 
ahead.  This  is  the  fimdamental  reason  i 
why  she  has  turned  to  Russia,  the  only  I 
country  that  will  be  both  able  and 
willing  to  supi)ly  her  steadily  with  raw 
materials  and  a  continuous  market  for 
her    manufactured    goods.       A    rap-        » 
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prochement  between  the  two  coun- 
tries has  been  certain,  since  the  refusal 
of  the  United  States  to  grant  a  guaranty 
of  safety  to  France  has  driven  that 
country,  through  terror,  to  a  strict 
enforcement  of  the  Versailles   treaty. 

An  agreement  with  Russia  thus 
becomes  Germany's  only  recourse.  As 
long  ago  as  October  14,  1920,  I 
made  the  following  statement :  "  Sooner 
or  later  there  will  be  some  kind  of 
understanding  between  Germany  and 
Russia.  If  there  is,  and  Germany  is  a 
red  and  revolutionary  Germany,  the 
world  will  have  to  arm  itself  to  defend 
the  principles  of  democratic  govern- 
ment against  Bolshevism  and  anarchy." 
The  present  Germany  has  given  aljun- 
dant  evidences  that  it  does  not  want 
to  become  revolutionary;  but  if  the 
present  impasse  continues,  if  living 
conditions  continue  to  become  worse 
and  there  is  little  hope  for  the  future, 
then  the  extreme  left  wing  of  radicals, 
who  expressed  such  joy  at  a  public 
demonstration  in  Berlin  when  the 
Russo-German  trade  pact  was  an- 
nounced from  Genoa,  may  combine  a 
revolutionary  Germany  with  a  Bol- 
shevist Russia.  If  this  comes  to  pass, 
all  of  the  other  powerful  nations  will 
have  to  combine  to  form  a  counter- 
balance. During  our  own  lifetime  and 
possibly  for  another  generation  we 
shall  have  a  world  of  growing  arma- 
ments and  war,  while  taxes,  becoming 
ever  more  and  more  unbearable, 
will,  in  turn,  make  for  radicalism  and 
revolution  everywhere. 

"Defensive  War  Footing"  in  the 
Balkans 

In  the  Balkans  there  is  another 
danger  spot,  where  the  lack  of  an 
international  tribunal  with  the  power 
of  the  United  States  behind  it,  forces 
each  little  country  to  get  on  a  "defen- 
sive war  footing"  when  every  economic 
consideration  points  to  the  wisdom  of 


and  necessity  for  a  sound  busim-ss 
footing.  Since  even  the  In-st  traineii 
soldiers  are  of  little  use,  unless  backed 
uj)  with  a  modern  industrial  organiza- 
tion to  supply  them  with  material, 
nation  after  nation  is  reaching  out  to 
secure  such  an  organization.  Instead 
of  developing  along  its  normal  and 
profita]>le  channels,  it  must  make 
itself  a  forced,  hothouse,  industrial 
concern,  even  though  as  an  agrifultural 
country  it  ought  to  be  a  land  of  plenty. 
Of  course  the  dread  is  that  of  being 
defenseless  against  the  possible  sudden 
onslaught  of  an  even  smaller  nation 
which  is  industrially  ()re{)ared  for  war. 
It  is  for  this  purjjose  that  economic 
barriers,  such  as  higli  ])rotective  tariffs 
and  political  barriers  to  trade,  are 
built  up  between  nations  that  are 
really  economically  interdejjcndent. 
Such  economic  wars  are  hut  real  wars 
in  their  infancy.  Ihit  as  economic 
distress  under  such  conditions  is  bound 
to  continue,  there  is  danger  of  forma- 
tion in  the  Balkans  of  the  long  talked 
of  Panslavic  Union.  Under  the  tute- 
lage of  a  revolutionary  Russia  this 
would  include  a  threateningly  large 
part  of  Europe  and  great  portions  of 
Asia.  It  is  this  ])ossil)ility  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  undoubtedly  had  in 
mind  when,  before  going  to  Genoa,  he 
pictured  to  the  House  of  Commons  the 
scene  of  western  Europe  overrun  by 
revolutionary  hordes  from  the  East. 
If  this  should  come  to  pass,  how  long 
would  the  United  States  remain  im- 
mune? 

America    Might    Have    Prevented 
Mon.\MMEDAN  Uprising 

Another  great  danger  to  ])eacc  is  the 
recent  uprising  of  the  Asiatic  races, 
which,  if  Europe  and  our  own  United 
States  remain  divided  and  weak,  is 
bound  to  ])ccome  a  menace  in  ever 
greater  and  greater  degree.  There  is 
trouble  brewing,  not  only  in  India,  but 
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in  ?>fr>pt,  Morocco,  Arabia,  Persia  and 
in  Cfutral  Asia,  where  tlie  Bolshevist 
movement  joins  liands  with  Pan- 
Mohammedanism.  In  my  judgment, 
and  in  that  of  many  very  much  better 
students  of  world-conditions  than  I, 
this  Mohanunedan  revolt,  which 
threatens  [)rimarily  England,  but  in 
reality  all  of  her  allies,  would  not  have 
occurred  had  not  our  o^^^^  cooperation 
U'cn  lacking,  lender  the  League  of 
Nationsthere  would  have  been  a  chance 
for  international  adjudication  of  such 
troubles  and  such  atljudication,  in 
view  of  the  confidence  these  peoples 
had  in  the  leadershi])  of  the  United 
States,  would  have  forestalled  the 
avalanche  that  now  threatens. 

Already  one  of  the  chief  results  of  the 
Peace  Treaty,  the  expidsion  of  the 
Turk  from  Europe,  which  would  have 
made  it  possible  for  Russia  to  reach 
\\arm  water  by  peaceful  means,  has 
U-en  lost.  Until  Russia  gets  such  an 
outlet  we  shall  forever  be  faced  with 
the  danger  of  another  war.  You  can- 
n«»t  bottle  up  an  empire  like  that 
without  incurring  the  danger  of  an 
ixplosion.  The  makeshift  settlement 
of  the  Armenian  (pjcstion,  which  we 
ha\-e  n-crntly  witnessed,  cannot  help 
•  •.lusiiig  future  troubles,  imless  we  get 
into  a  coinljination  that  is  strong 
enough  to  give  full  justice  and  pro- 
t<'ction  to  this  cruelly  abused  race. 

HlHK.S    OF    N(i\    rAUTK  II'ATION    IN 
WoitLD-PuoULEM.S 

.\  lift  time  or  a  generation  is  only  a 
split  see«»nd  on  the  clock  of  progress 
and  t«»  the  historian  of  two  or  three 
hundred  years  henee  it  will  make 
little  dilfi-renee  whether  the  .sub.stitu- 
tioti  of  int<Tnalional  law  for  warfare 
takes  place  in  <»ur  generation  or  two  or 
three  generations  hence,  but  to  us  and 
to  o«ir  children  the  difference  will  be  a 
ba.sie  fnie. 

For  our  immediate  interest,  and  for 


the  welfare  of  the  next  generation,  the 
risks  of  delay  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
Europe  are  too  great  to  be  properly 
incurred.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
that  Europe  will  be  rehabilitated  and 
that  it  wnll  be  done  with  our  aid.  As 
long  as  we  do  not  give  our  aid,  do  not 
assume  the  responsibilities  that  are 
necessary  for  a  return  of  confidence, 
good  times  will  not  be  restored  in  our 
ovm  country;  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
put  our  imemployed  to  work,  or  make 
reasonable  profits  in  our  businesses. 
No  country  can  be  self-sufficient  and 
ours  is  no  exception. 

Our  producing  ability,  as  now  organ- 
ized, is  greater  than  our  capacity  to 
consume,  and  without  markets  for  our 
surplus  products  we  shall  be  forced  into 
a  long  period  of  adjusting  our  output 
to  a  greatly  limited  home  market, 
which  will  bring  years  of  over-competi- 
tion, super-competition  that  will  de- 
stroy profits  and  cause  unemployment, 
a  constantly  lowering  standard  of 
living,  and  labor  troubles  on  a  large 
scale.  Nor  can  we  economically  manu- 
facture everything  we  need,  no  matter 
to  what  heights  the  tariff  walls  are 
raised.  Moreover,  by  remaining  iso- 
lated we  shall  inevitably  raise  through- 
out the  world  a  spirit  of  anti- American- 
ism, which  will  injure  us  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Entrance  to  International  Court 
THE  Next  Step 

Not  only  wall  such  a  course  work  to 
our  material  disadvantage,  l>ut,  unless 
we  assume  the  responsibilities  for 
Eurojjc  that  our  duty  demands,  we 
shall  not  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the 
nation.  But  we  shall  not  stand  out- 
side. We  shall  soon  ])e  doing  our  duty 
to  Europe  aiul  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  nation  is  founded  on  faith  in  law 
and  there  is  no  substitute  for  war  as  a 
means  of  settling  international  ques- 
tions except  law.     The  practical  next 
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step  in  o\ir  effective  assistance  of  Eiiro])e 
is  to  help  institute  this  new  regime  of 
law  and  order  by  backing  the  interna- 
tional court  which  has  already  been  or- 
ganized at  The  Hague  and  on  which  there 
is  already  serving  a  leading  American 
jurist  most  experienced  in  international 
law.  The  overwhelming  sentiment  of 
this  country  is  in  favor  of  such  a  court. 
No  irreconcilables  can  stop  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  getting  behind  it,  once 
the  issue  is  put  clearly  before  them. 
Both  of  the  major  parties  are  pledged  to 
support  it  through  their  platforms, 
adopted  and  reiterated  when  in  power 
and  out  of  power. 

All  that   is  best   in  the  American 
people,  all  their  business  judgment,  all 


their  sense  of  justice,  all  their  idealism, 
all  that  they  liavt-  learned  of  tin*  horrors 
of  war,  all  their  dead  and  niaiiiie<i  and 
cri])pled,  the  thousands  of  those  still 
suffering  in  the  hosjjitals  from  disease 
and  wounds,  will  together  make  an 
irresistible  force  that  will  demand 
American  cooperation  in  European 
rehabilitation,  .\gainst  such  a  force 
misunderstanding,  prejudice,  and  even 
mistaken  ])arty  loyalty,  will  not  long 
avail.  We  shall  then,  imder  the  urge 
of  the  knowledge  that  .Vmerican  co- 
operation is  necessary  for  the  rehaltili- 
tation  of  Europe,  act  once  more  with 
the  sincerity,  enthusiasm  and  effective- 
ness that  charac-terized  our  ])articipa- 
tion  in  the  War. 


Democracy,   Foreign  Policy  and  the  Split  Personality 
of  the  Modern  Statesman 

By  Walter  Lippmann 

Member  of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  the  New  York  World,  New  York 


WE  have  all  of  us  noticed  witli 
some  dismay  a  tendency  of 
statesmen  towards  what  psychiatrists 
call  s])lit  jxTsonality.  I  am  not 
referring,  of  course,  to  the  kind  of 
double  life,  often  exploited  in  melo- 
drama, where  the  official  is  a  paragon 
of  virtue  in  jnihlic,  while  in  ])rivate  he 
leads  a  life  of  shame.  In  fact,  it  is  my 
ex]K*ricnce  that  this  view  is  quite 
misleading,  though  you  will  encounter 
it  in  the  most  advanced  intellectual 
circles.  There  you  will  still  find  it 
believed  that  if  only  the  ])ul)lic  knew 
the  whole  truth  about  ]niblic  men,  it 
would  be  a  very  dark  truth  indeed. 

That  there  is  a  dark  truth  about 
most  ])ublic  men  I  am  convinced. 
Nothing  seems  to  me  more  certain 
than  that  most  of  them  are  leading 
dark,  illicit  and  sul)terranean  lives  of 
moderation  and  reason.  They  flaunt 
their  vitcs  to  the  jniblic;  they  shiver 
and  <iuake  at  the  thought  that  some 
indiscreet  journalist  \\\]\  ex])ose  them 
to  the  \\()rld  as  men  of  virtue  and 
common  sense.  I  can  think  at  this 
moment  of  several  leading  ])oliti(ians 
in  Washington  who  would  rather  be 
whipjM-d  than  have  it  kno^\^l  how 
.»w)und  are  their  vi<'ws  on  the  bonus, 
the  tariff,  the  inter-allied  (lel)ts  and 
the  I/'ague  of  Nations.  A  journalist 
eould  «lo  thein  no  greater  injury  than 
to  reiM-at  things  which  would  convince 
the  majority  of  their  audience  that 
these  public  men  were  worthy  of  the 
utmost  confidence. 

This  sort  of  thing  is  world-witle,  as 
almost  anyone  can  testify  who  knows, 
for  example,  the  difference  between 
what    the    .statesmen    at    Paris    were 


accustomed  to  say  in  confidence, 
especially  at  breakfast,  and  what  they 
gave  forth  in  speeches  to  their  con- 
stituents. Those  of  you  who  have 
been  in  the  European  capitals  recently, 
and  have  talked  with  cabinet  ministers 
and  party  leaders  must  have  had  the 
same  experience.  You  must  have  been 
struck  with  a  sense  of  how  very  much 
greater  is  the  measure  of  agreement  as 
to  what  is  sane,  than  anyone  would 
ever  suspect  from  public  speeches  and 
])u])lic  actions.  We  have  had  striking 
evidence  of  this  quite  recently.  For  a 
few  days  at  Genoa  M.  Barthou  was  in 
actual  agreement  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
been  summoned  back  to  Paris  and 
trounced  in  the  press  that  he  remem- 
bered that  these  public  exhibitions  of 
ordinary  private  common  sense  are 
not  as  yet  permissible.  There  is  very 
little  doubt  that  if  you  could  lock  all 
the  prime  ministers  of  Europe  in  a 
sound-proof  room,  their  real  views 
would  soon  show  an  amount  of  agree- 
ment that  their  public  utterances 
never  reveal. 

The  Journalist  and  the  New 
Diplomacy 

The  split  personality  of  the  modern 
statesnum  is  an  almost  daily  experience 
in  the  life  of  a  journalist.  You  find 
yourself  dealing  with  two  sets  of  facts 
and  o])inions:  the  private  facts  and 
oi)inions  of  the  great  man,  and  the 
l)ublic  version  of  those  facts  and  opin- 
ions which  the  great  man  feels  called 
upon  to  maintain.  And  as  a  journalist 
you  must  helj)  him  maintain  the  pub- 
lic version  on  penalty   of    losing    his 
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confidence:  that  is  to  say  on  penalty 
of  not  learning  privately  what  he  pri- 
vately believes. 

For  example,  you  write  an  editorial 
urging  a  party  leader  not  to  deceive 
his  constituents  by  telling  them  they 
are  about  to  receive  large  instalments 
of  interest  on  the  war  debts.  The  next 
day  his  friend  Jim  calls  you  on  the 
phone  and  assures  you  that  the  great 
man  is  quite  sound  on  the  debt 
question.  Jim  has  talked  to  him  and 
the  great  man  is  nobodj^'s  fool.  Get 
that  straight.  So  don't  be  excited 
about  it.  Keep  cool.  The  people 
aren't  ready  for  that  sort  of  thing  yet; 
but  the  great  man  is  leading  them  on 
slowly,  step  by  step,  towards  the 
appalling  and  dazzling  truth.  When 
will  he  tell  them  the  truth?  Ah,  that 
depends.  If  things  go  well  and  if 
impatient  journalists  don't  stir  up 
the  opposition  prematurely,  the  time 
will  come  when  the  truth  will  be  told. 
And,  in  the  meantime,  is  it  not  better 
to  have  the  great  man  remain  where 
he  is,  with  his  sound  views  on  this 
great  question,  than  to  let  him  be 
turned  out  by  someone  who  will  not 
only  do  just  what  he  is  doing,  but  will 
also  believe  in  doing  it? 

When  this  sort  of  thing  happens 
once,  you  are  angry.  When  it  happens 
under  all  sorts  of  circumstances  you 
realize  that  it  is  not  simply  a  question 
of  personal  integrity.  You  begin  to 
realize  that  you  are  feeling  the  effects 
of  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  technic 
of  diplomacy.  You  are  forced  to 
acknowledge,  I  think,  that  here  is  an 
aspect  of  the  transition  from  a  diplo- 
macy which  was  the  private  concern  of  a 
small  class  of  insiders  to  a  diplomacy 
which  is  compelled  to  satisfy  the 
fluctuating  politics  of  a  legislature  and 
the  still  vaguer  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  The  transition,  to  be 
sure,  is  not  complete,  and  probably  it 


will  never  in  oiir  time  Ix-  carrit-d  to  its 
logical  conclusioii. 

jNIuch,  indeed,  that  is  meant  to 
seem  like  perfect  obedience  to  jxjpular 
sentiment  is  in  reality  a  car<-fully 
stage-managed  show.  The  s<i-called 
])lenary  sessions  of  the  vari«)us  inter- 
national congresses  are  a  prime  ex- 
am])le.  These  stately  gatherings  are  a 
concession  to  the  ritual  of  demoeraey, 
rather  than  decisive  and  executive 
councils.  Even  more  than  in  our 
national  })arty  conventions,  the  things 
which  are  ])ublicly  tlecided  have  Keen 
privately  decided  beforehand. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  hotel  rooms  or 
in  the  near])y  villa,  where  decisions  arc- 
privately  made,  the  negotiators  are  to 
an  unprecedented  degree  conscious  of 
opinion  in  the  legislature  and  among 
the  voters  in  the  dim  distance.  They 
are  continually  aware  of  the  fact  that 
if  they  guess  wrong  about  their  hench- 
men or  the  rank  and  file,  they  will  be 
broken  politically. 

And  yet  these  o])inions  which  the 
statesman  is  forever  trying  to  estinuite 
are  rarely  a  clear  guide  to  the  ((uestions 
before  him.  From  the  official  poiut  of 
view  they  are  danger  signals,  telling 
him  where  he  must  not  tres})ass  at  all, 
where  he  may  venture  at  his  ])eril,  and 
where  he  must  make  a  wi<le  an<l 
troublesome  detour.  All  democratic 
statesmen  respect  these  signposts,  or 
they  are  ruined.  They  differ  in  their 
reading  of  them.  Some  of  them  can 
tell  the  difference  between  ])o])ular 
taboos  that  are  deei)ly  founded.  an«i 
taboos  which  are  organized,  ])ublicity- 
man  bluff.  Some  statesmen  cannot 
tell  the  difference,  and  to  th<'m  every 
stray  cat,  every  goat  and  every  <lonkey 
looks  like  a  sacred  cow. 

Program  of  Contradiction 

Allowing  for  personal  differencvs 
among  statesmen,  differencc\s  of  cour- 
age  and   interest    in   truth,   we   nuist 
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note  that  almost  without  exception, 
especially  in  the  realm  of  foreign 
affairs,  the  modern  statesman  is  caught 
in  a  contradiction:  he  must  defer  to 
the  force  of  opinion  because  that  is 
where  })ower  resides;  yet  he  must  deal 
with  affairs  in  which  public  opinion  is 
only  a  very  ])artial,  and  almost  always 
a  merely  negative  guide  to  policy. 
Soon  he  discovers  that  there  is  no  pre- 
estal)Iished  harmony  between  govern- 
ment Jar  the  jK'ople  and  government 
by  the  i>eo])le.  And  his  indulgence  in 
rhetoric,  his  evasions  of  the  real  iss\ie, 
his  fright  at  ])lain  si)eech,  his  descent 
into  florid  abstraction  is,  in  a  very 
large  degree,  the  attempt  to  effect  a 
working  compromise  between  that 
which  at  the  moment  interests  the 
jx*o|)le,  and  that  which  he  believes  to 
lie  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 
Hetween  his  guess  at  what  the  pulilic 
wishes  and  his  own  best  jutlgmcnt  of 
what  the  public  needs,  he  generally 
manages  to  split  his  personality  into 
two  selves,  neither  of  which  is  on 
fririxlly  terms  with  the  otiuT. 

This  great  democratic  dilliculty  be- 
conn's  mo^t  ap])ar('nt  in  international 
relations,  although  samples  of  it  are 
only  too  evident  within  the  national 
boundaries,  liut  at  least  in  domestic 
affairs  the  ])arties  concerned  s])cak  the 
same  language,  hav<*  common  habits 
and  more  or  le.ss  similar  environments. 
The  other  side,  and  the  other  aspects, 
i-aniKtl  Ik-  wholly  <l(tdgc(|,  and  so  they 
rec«-ive  some  consideration.  Jiut  in 
foreign  affairs  the  othrrs  concerned  in 
the  business  are  finccd  oil",  fr(«(juently 
by  n  spike  f«-ncc,  each  not  only  within 
its  own  language  and  tradition  l)Ut 
within  its  own  exjx'riencc. 

.Mmost  inevitably,  then,  ix-ople  see 
the  rrlotioji  only  as  it  affects  them. 
They  MT  what  this  year's  taxes  will  be 
if  intrn-st  on  the  intcr-allie<l  debt  is  not 
j)aid.  What  next  year's  trade  will  be 
if  tl'c   interest  in   ]}i\'u\,  they  see  less 


easily,  and  what  the  peace  of  the  world 
will  be  if  we  insist  on  keeping  European 
budgets  imbalanced,  they  see  hardly 
at  all.  They  judge  their  owti  larger 
interests  as  a  nation,  and  their  still 
larger  interests  as  members  of  the 
human  family,  by  those  taxes,  those 
cheap  Czechoslovakian  wrist -watches, 
bj'  the  default  on  these  bonds,  by  that 
bit  of  experience  which  has  affected 
them  most  painfully  and  vividly. 

"No  one,"  says  William  James, 
"sees  further  into  a  generalization  than 
his  ovm  knowledge  of  detail  extends." 
And  therefore,  the  same  man,  any  man 
almost,  left  to  his  owti  judgment,  will 
think  nothing  of  demanding  payment 
of  the  debt  to  lighten  his  tax  burden, 
a  prohibitive  tariff  against  goods  to 
pay  the  debt  in  order  to  protect  himself 
against  competition,  and  the  open  door 
throughout  the  world  to  expand  his 
foreign  trade.  A  public  opinion  resting 
on  no  better  f  oimdation  than  immediate 
experience  is  quite  capable  of  insisting 
on  such  a  contradictory  program. 

And  statesmen,  })owing  to  what  they 
call  the  ])ublic  will,  are  quite  capable  of 
pretending  that  such  a  program  of 
contradictions  is  feasible.  Only  in 
private  will  they  tell  you  that,  of 
course,  it  is  not  feasible.  But  what 
can  they  do  aboiit  it?  Public  opinion 
has  decreed,  and  they  must  obey. 

Importance  of  Real  Leadership 

But  must  they?  Only  on  the  un- 
necessary assum])tion  that  their  pres- 
ence in  public  office  is  essential  to  the 
safety  of  the  re])ublic,  is  it  necessary 
for  ])ublic  men  to  drift  with  the  tides 
of  ojjinion.  For  how  can  opinion  ever 
arri\e  at  a  real  view  of  a  great  inter- 
national question  if  those  on  the 
inside,  if  those  in  the  know,  spend 
their  time  waiting  for  instructions 
from  those  of  us  on  the  outside  who 
cannot  jiossibly  know?  On  que^ions 
as  com])lex  as  those  awaiting  settle- 
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ment  in  the  world  today,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  rely  on  the  mysterious 
wisdom  of  the  people.  And  any  states- 
man who  pretends  that  he  does  rely  on 
it,  or  can,  is  trifling  with  (juestions  of 
life  and  death. 

For  since  knowledge  of  these  in- 
tricate and  far-reaching  matters  cannot 
be  obtained  by  consulting  your  con- 
science or  your  sentiments  about  the 
bonus  or  the  income  tax,  the  only 
possible  means  by  which  democracy 
can  act  successfully  in  foreign  affairs 
is  access  to  the  knowledge  which  the 
insiders  possess,  because  the  sources  of 
information  are  in  their  hands.  For 
the  executive  in  any  democratic  coun- 
try to  keep  his  knowledge  a  secret,  and 
then  wait  to  act  until  public  o])inion 
approximates  what  he  secretly  l)elieves, 
is  absurd  in  theory  and  unworkable  in 
practice.  It  ends  in  drift,  factionalism 
and  the  deterioration  of  the  standards 
of  public  life. 

The  problems  of  the  modern  world 


arc  ])U//liiigcii()iigli  without  rompijcat- 
ing  them  still  further  by  ixTiuitting 
our  leaders  to  abdicate  their  h-aili-rship, 
because  they  might  be  attacked  and 
lose  votes.  The  l)ost  wisdom  the  in- 
siders liave  nuiy  not  be  enough  to  save 
Euro])ean  civilization  from  an  era  of 
(lee])(lecay.  IJut  it  would  l)c  intolerable 
to  think  that  we  had  not  ])revente<i 
that  decay  liecause  we  declineci  to  act 
according  to  such  lights  as  we  have. 
At  least  we  might  try,  even  at  the  risk 
of  the  next  Congressional  election, 
yes,  even  at  the  risk  of  defeating  a  few 
senators,  to  have  our  lea<lers  sjM'ak 
their  whole  minds,  and  act  on  tlu-ir  owti 
full  judgment  of  what  the  situation 
recpiires. 

It  is  this  false  obedience  to  an  un- 
directed and  necessarily  iniinformed 
])ublic  o])inion  which,  to  my  thinking, 
constitutes  the  greatest  jiractieal  ol)- 
stacle  to  any  constructive  relation- 
ship between  the  Old  World  and  the 
New. 
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By  Captain  Paxton  Hibbe.v^ 

Executive  Secretary,  American  Committee  for  Relief  of  Russian  Children,  Formerly  Secretary 
of  the  Near  East  Relief  Commission 


PLEASE  consider  me  merely  an 
eye-witness — an  American  eye- 
witness— -who  has  observed  conditions 
in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Russia, 
today,  and  who  can  set  before  you  no 
more  than  the  reflections  that  might 
come  to  any  of  you  after  you  Iiad 
personally  visited  and  studied  the 
situation  in  Europe  as  it  is  now.  It  is 
well,  I  think,  to  have  the  authoritative 
statements  of  such  distinguished  gfjitle- 
men  as  Their  Excellencies,  Dr.  Step- 
anek  and  Signor  Quattrone.  They 
1  Author  of  Constantine  I  and  the  Greek  People. 
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givethe point  of  view  of  their  reNjK-clive 
countries.  But  it  is  well  too,  1  ftvl,  to 
have  the  impressions  of  an  .\meri< -iti 
who  has  viewed  the  problems  of 
Euro])e  today  with  .Vmerican  eyes.  It 
is  that  that  I  offer  you— nothing  more. 
It  has  become  a  }ial>it  of  late  to 
assume  that  tlie  return  of  \)qiicc  to  the 
world,  in  so  far  as  thai  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  desired  dejxMKls  upon 
some  practical  international  finan<ial 
settlement,  is  a  question  whose  solu- 
tion is  impossible  without  the  con- 
currence  of   the    United   States,   and. 
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indeed,  wntliout  some  very  considerable 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  the  foreign  debts 
due  tliis  country.  This  is,  of  course, 
true  in  a  certain  measure.  But  in  its 
imphcations  it  is  not  universally  true. 
For  the  role  played  by  Russia  in  the 
matter  of  any  settlement  of  Europe's 
debts  is  far  more  vital  than  the  role 
played  by  the  United  States.  We  in 
America  are  not,  I  take  it,  going  to  war 
to  collect  what  is  coming  to  us,  nor  is 
the  theory  tenable  that  certain  nations, 
or  c(jml)inations  of  nations,  may  find 
it  good  policy  to  go  to  war  with  us  to 
v>'\\)e  off  their  financial  slates.  With 
Russia,  however,  it  is  different.  Na- 
tions have  already  made  war  upon 
Russia  to  collect  wliat  Russia  is  said 
to  owe.  The  danger  of  a  repetition  of 
this  international  tactic  is  by  no  means 
conjured.  1  iK'lieve,  and  I  believe  that 
it  may  be  j^roved,  that  France,  for 
examj)le,  luus  effected  a  tentative 
I)artnership  of  nations  with  precisely 
this  object  in  view,  should  occasion 
offer.  'J'he  unsettled  state  of  Russia's 
relalioii  to  the  Eur()i)ean  debt  situation 
offers,  therefore,  a  possibility  of  war 
whit'li  is  not  cluiracteristic  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the  Euro- 
I>ean  debt  situation. 

Amkuk'a's  Taut  i\  the  Debt 
(Collection 

America's  [)arl  in  tliis  drama  is  not 
HO  din^et.  It  is,  however,  capital;  for 
if  is  by  .\iiieriea's  attitude  towards 
Hu'^sia  that  the  extent  of  the  danger  of 
furl  her  war  jls  a  means  of  debt  collec- 
ti(»n  may  !«'  limited.  In  a  wonl,  if 
the  I  iiilcd  States  were  to  partici[)ate, 
with  other  nations,  in  financial  ar- 
rangements lo(»king  to  the  economic 
rehabilitation  of  Russia,  and  so  of  the 
renijiinderof  Europe,  the  danger  of  war 
arising  out  of  p-.isi  Russian  debts 
wotiirj  ill  all  likeliliood  be  laid.  If  not, 
then  wiir  remains  on  the  horizon  as  a 


possible  result  of  the  European  finan- 
cial situation. 

It  is  no  good  to  say  that  world 
public  opinion  would  not  permit  a  new 
European  war  to  collect  debts.  World 
public  opinion  did  not  halt  the  French 
adventure  of  General  Baron  Wrangel, 
nor  has  world  public  opinion  restrained 
the  French  from  vitiating  the  Treaty 
of  Sevres  by  making  nuUifying  ar- 
rangements with  the  Turkish  Nation- 
alists. If  and  when  Roumania  and 
Poland,  for  example,  with  French 
backing,  become  ready  to  move  against 
Russia,  world  public  opinion  may  be 
adverse,  but  it  will  not  stop  the  move. 

Only  one  thing  can  render  such  a 
contingency  improbable,  not  by  for- 
bidding it,  but  by  rendering  it  needless 
— American  recognition  of  Russia  to  an 
extent  which  will  permit  of  Russia's 
securing  sufficient  credit  in  this  coun- 
try or  elsewhere  to  enable  her  to  effect 
a  real  economic  regeneration,  and  so 
furnish  her  creditors  with  ground  for 
belief  that  some  portions,  at  least,  of 
the  sums  claimed  by  them  may  yet  be 
paid.  For  what  paralyzes  economic 
regeneration  in  Europe  is  the  knowledge 
(unadmitted  but  not  the  less  real)  that, 
try  as  they  may,  for  the  Germans  or 
the  Austrians  or  the  Italians  or  the 
French,  or,  indeed,  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  which  were  engaged  in 
the  late  war,  there  is  no  possibility 
whatever  of  a  financial  return  to  nor- 
mal through  the  use  of  the  energy  and 
the  resources  of  the  countries  con- 
cerned, alone.  It  is  a  homely  simile 
and  one  which  may  not  be  understood 
by  many  Academy  readers,  but  the 
fact  is  that  Europe  today  is  hke  a 
poker  game  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  winners  have  taken 
their  winnings  and  gone  home.  The 
kitty  has  absorbed  the  remaining 
cash.  The  only  thing  left  to  play  for  is 
the  I.  O.  U.  of  the  losers.  Without 
new  funds  in  the  game  it  is  dead.    But 
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it  is  futile  to  say  that  under  sucli 
circumstances  the  game  will  break  up. 
No  poker  game  in  my  experience  ever 
did,  and  I  doubt  if  this  great  inter- 
national poker  game  will,  either. 

Economic  Possibilities  in  Russian 
Resources 

When  in  this  simile  I  speak  of  new 
funds  that  must  be  brought  into  the 
game,  I  do  not  necessarily  mean  casli 
loans  or  even  credits.  I  mean  new 
resources,  additional  labor,  the  ma- 
terial of  reconstruction,  in  short.  Now 
the  obvious  country  in  position  to 
furnish  these  things  to  Europe  is,  of 
course,  Russia.  With  the  materials  of 
reborn  industry  rendered  available 
from  Russia,  there  is  hope  that  the 
European  debt  situation  may  find 
solution.  But,  unhappily,  the  raw 
materials  of  Russia  are  like  ore  in  a 
mine.  Their  value  is  undoubted.  The 
good  that  they  will  do  towards  the 
rehabilitation  of  Europe  is  not  ques- 
tioned. But  there  must  be  an  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  some  sort  of 
mining  machinery  to  get  at  this  ore. 
There  must  be  an  investment  of  capital 
in  the  tools  of  industry,  of  agriculture 
and  above  all  of  transportation,  before 
the  ore  of  Russia's  national  wealth 
can  be  made  available  for  the  factories 
and  the  workshops  of  western  Europe, 
and  the  immense  market  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  million  people,  lacking 
every  necessity  and  luxury  of  life, 
opened  to  the  trade  of  the  world.  And 
it  is  precisely  becaase  Europe  has  not 
this  capital  to  advance  to  Russia,  for 
the  common  good  both  of  Europe  and 
of  Russia,  that  the  European  debt 
situation  is  as  insoluble  a  problem  as 
it  is.  Had  Europe  this  capital  available 
in  sums  sufficient  to  begin  the  economic 
reconstruction  of  Russia,  I  venture  to 
say  that  that  event  would  wait  upon 
no  Genoa.  The  capital  requireil  woulil 
be  in  Russia  new,  as  a  private  venture. 


But  Ihe  trulJi  of  tlu-  nuitler  is  tiuil  for 
any  comprehensive  handling  of  the 
entire  ])r()bl<'iii  of  Russian  nvonslruc- 
tion — and  it  is  a  problem  that  must  l>e 
handled  whole  or  not  at  all,  to  l>e 
efficiently  dealt  with— the  only  country 
in  the  world  disjxjsing  of  sufficient 
capital  today  is  the  United  Slates. 
And  so,  while  the  recovery  of  Eiiroi>c 
waits  upon  Russia,  the  key  with  which 
the  wealth  of  Russia  may  be  unlocked 
is  here  in  this  count  rj'. 

American  Intransigeance 

That  is,  after  all,  I  take  it,  the 
meaning  of  Genoa.^  It  is  not  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  "the 
economic  reconstrurtion  of  Central 
and  Eastern  P^urope"  {iis  the  invitation 
to  Genoa  phrji.sed  the  purpose  of  the 
Conference)  may  be  found  at  Genoa; 
but  that  there  may  be  si)read  before 
the  American  j3Cople  and  the  American 
government  tlie  terms  upon  which 
Russia  will  participate  in  tlie  economic 
reconstruction  of  Eurojie  in  such  a  way, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  hopes,  as  to  induce 
America  to  finance  the  enterprise  of 
recreating  world-biisiness  and  of  ending 
the  menace  of  war  by  suj)i)laiiting 
conquest  by  industry,  through  getting 
RiLssia  back  on  her  economic  feet. 

I  am  conscious  that  there  are  objec- 
tions to  this  course  in  the  minds  of 
many  people  in  this  country  wlio  have 
become  confused  by  the  witlespread, 
malignant,  pro])aganda  agaiust  everj'- 
thing  connected  with  tlie  Soviet  govern- 
ment of  Rassia,  wliich  h;u>  been  made 
current  in  the  United  States  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Boris  Bakluuetieff 
and  his  colleagues  and  friends  in  and 
out  of  our  Slate  Department.  I  had 
thought  that  recent  revelations  of  facts 
about  Russia  had  ai)out  killed  tliis 
mischievous  propaganda,  but  Mr. 
Chester  M.  Wright  has  disiibused  my 

*Tliis  article  was  written  l>oforc  the  riosc  of 
the  Genoa  Conferent-e.— Clyde  L.  King,  Editor. 
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mind  of  tliis  liope.  ^Nlr.  Wright, 
representing;  Mr.  Gompers,  and  claim- 
ing to  represent  American  Labor, 
rei>eats'  everA'  single  one  of  the  ex- 
ploded proj)aganda  tales  about  Russia 
that  luive  been  current  during  the 
I)ast  fcjur  years  and  that  have  served 
the  pur{)ose  of  shoring  up  American 
opposition  to  relations  with  Russia. 
No;  I  am  unjust.  lie  did  omit  one — 
the  fairy  tale  ai)out  the  nationalization 
of  women  he  spared  us;  perhaps  he 
overlooked  it.  What  I  want  to  inter- 
ject here  is  this:  Neither  Mr.  (lompers 
nor  Mr.  Wright,  in  their  bitter  hostility 
to  Russia  represent  American  Labor. 
I  have  just  come  from  Chicago,  where 
I  a<idrcsscd  the  .Vmaigamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  of  .Vmerica  in  convention, 
as  I  have  .si>oken  to  similar  gatherings 
<»f  labor  about  weekly  since  my  return 
from  Russia.  The  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing Workers  voted  to  raise  and  invest 
one  million  dollars  of  the  workers' 
money  in  leasing  factories  in  Russia 
under  the  new  economic  policy  of  the 
Russian  goveriunent,  to  show  the 
llussian  workers  how  to  manufacture 
clothing  in  tlu'  .\merican  way,  and  at 
the  same  tiiue  to  jielj)  the  Russian 
Workers  to  meet  the  crying  need  for 
clothing  that  now  exists  in  Russia. 
I  res|K'ctively  submit  that  this  is  a 
constructive  plan,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  purely  destructive  viev%s  of  Mr. 
(lomiMTs  and  Mr.  Wright,  whose 
views  de|M'nd,  not  upon  conditions  in 
Itussja  at  all,  but  upon  the  internal 
policies  of  tin*  American  Federation  t»f 
I.ji)M>r.  ,\ni|  il  is  my  opinion  that  the 
gn'at  mass  of  lab(»r  in  this  country  is 
Miflicienlly  for\\ard-lo«tking  to  follow 
llie<-onsf  ructive  h-ad  of  Sidney  Hill  man 
and  JoM'ph  S<hl(»sslKTg.  of  the  .\nial- 
gamateii  Clothing  Workers,  nol  the 
lies!  ru<tive  lead  ofM<'ssrs.  (loinjx'is 
and     Wright      and     William     Knglish 

*  Stt  page  70. 


Walling    in    their    attitude    towards 
Russia. 

It  is  not  material,  after  all,  that 
certain  interested  influences  in  the 
United  States  still  continue  to  spread 
the  hysterical  propaganda  of  four  years 
ago  about  Russia.  If  what  I  tell  you 
does  not  coincide  with  these  tales,  I 
can  only  explain  it  by  the  fact  that  my 
ideas  of  conditions  in  Russia  are  based 
on  personal  study  of  those  conditions 
in  Russia,  and  therefore  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  keep  pace  with  the  flights 
of  fancy  of  less  restricted  writers  and 
speakers  on  the  subject. 

But  for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
it  behooves  us  to  examine  the  situation 
here  in  this  country  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  what  stands  in  the  way  of  a 
solution  of  the  whole  European  debt 
problem  through  the  advance  of  funds 
by  the  United  States,  either  directly 
or  indirect Ij',  for  the  economic  re- 
habilitation of  Rassia,  and  so  of 
Europe  as  a  whole.  On  broad  general 
lines  this  examination  leads  the  in- 
quirer to  two  men:  Mr.  Hughes  and 
Mr.  Hoover.  They  are  the  backbone 
of  the  opposition,  not  simply  to  politi- 
cal recognition  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment, but  to  any  participation 
whatever  by  the  United  States  in 
the  economic  regeneration  of  that 
country. 

Of  the  attitude  of  these  two  gentle- 
men I  know  only  what  they  themselves 
have  said.  Mr.  Hughes  says  that  the 
United  States  cannot  recognize  Russia 
so  long  lis  the  right  of  private  property, 
the  sanctity  of  contract  and  the  right 
to  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  "free 
labor"  are  not  recognized  by  the 
Itussian  government  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  our  government,  Mr. 
Hoover  follows  generally  this  same 
line  but,  as  an  engineer  who  had  en- 
deavored to  exploit  properties  in 
RiLssia  hiniself ,  •  lays  particular  stress 
on  recognition  by  Russia  of  the  right 
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of  private  contract,  specifically  labor 
contracts. 

The  Obstacle  of  Property  Rights 

Now,  of  course,  this  is  a  bit  like 
requiring  the  United  States  to  re- 
establish negro  slavery  and  abolish  the 
"svTit  of  habeas  corpus.  The  Russians 
have  been  at  some  pains  to  get  rid  of 
the  worst  phases  of  landlordism  and  the 
exploitation  of  the  peasants  by  a  sort 
of  peonage,  which  kept  them  continu- 
ally impoverished  and  permanently 
unfit  for  any  sort  of  citizenship.  They 
have  been  through  four  and  a  half 
years  of  hell  to  liquidate  the  treatment 
of  millions  of  human  beings  as  if  they 
were  chattels.  To  assume  that  they 
are  now  ready  voluntarily  to  return  to 
those  evils  is  grotesque.  Of  course 
they  will  not,  and  any  agreement  their 
representatives  may  sign  to  that  effect 
will  be  scarcely  more  binding  on  140,- 
000,000  Russian  people,  at  last  en- 
franchised, than  a  hope. 

But  why  this  devotion  to  private 
property  rights  on  the  part  of  our 
government?  Private  property  is  by 
no  means  one  of  the  inalienable  rights 
of  mankind  which  our  Constitution 
established,  and  in  our  legislation  has 
been,  still  is,  and  probably  always  will 
be,  subject  to  all  sorts  of  limitations 
imposed  by  that  authority  from  which 
alone  private  property  rights  spring, 
namely,  the  government.  If  it  pleased 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
abohsh  private  property  rights  in 
human  slaves,  it  did  so,  and  those  who 
claimed  reimbursement,  claimed  in 
vain.  If  it  pleased  us  to  render 
valueless  property  rights  in  breweries 
and  distilleries,  we  did  so,  and  for- 
eign shareholders  in  these  enterprises 
whistled  for  their  investments — or 
became  bootleggers.  It  is  a  function 
of  government,  everywhere,  to  define 
private  property.  When  you  say, 
*'We  will  not  recognize  the  Russian 


government  becaase  it  iU>cs  not  recog- 
nize private  proj)erty"  you  say  in 
effect,  "We  will  not  recognize  tjje 
Russian  goveniinent  beeaitse  it  is  a 
government,  and  exercises  the  fimetion 
of  a  government  to  define  proiM-rly 
rights  as  it  chooses." 

Contract  Rights 

The  same  is  true  of  conlraet  rights. 
To  maintain  anything  else  is  logically 
to  say  to  Russia,  "The  only  terms 
upon  which  we  will  recognize  your 
government  are  that  you  abr(»gale 
your  functions  iis  a  government  and 
set  us  up  as  a  sort  of  snper-governin<'nt 
over  you,  empowered  to  define  the 
relations  between  our  nationals  and 
yours."  It  is  to  say  to  RiLssia  what 
we  said  to  Turkey  and  to  ("liina, 
namely,  "You  are  not  a  govenunent, 
so  far  as  our  natiimals  are  concerned." 

If  that  is  the  idea,  well  and  good. 
But  let  us  say  so,  frankly.  Let  as  not 
pretend  to  a  N-irtue  wliich  is  l)a>ed 
upon  a  legal  fallacy.  We  want  Rnssia 
as  a  field  of  exploitati(m,  not  as  a  free 
member  of  the  family  of  nations. 
That  is  what  Mr.  llughes  means. 
That  is  what  Mr.  Hoover  means.  Is 
it  what  the  American  j>eoi>lc  niean.^ 
And  do  they  mean  it,  with  all  it.s 
implications  of  war  at  no  distant  date 
— and  the  basest  of  wars — a  war  for 
money.'' 

For  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear 
that  this  American  position  of  intransi- 
geance  towards  the  Russian  state  as 
today  constituted  is  not  a  matter 
which  concerns  us  alone.  It  involves 
Euroj^e.  It  concerns  the  whole  world. 
For  the  question  of  future  j)eace  in 
the  world — ^in  so  far  as  the  j)eace  may 
be  disturbed  by  such  matters  jis 
"reparations"  and  foreign  debt  ad- 
justments (and  I  take  it  those  arc  the 
prhicipal  menaces  to  }x?ace  today) — 
dcpcTuLs  primarily  upon  the  ability  of 
all  Europe,  including  Russia,  to  turn 
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cannon  into  plowshares,  and  to  get  to 
work  again.  If  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr. 
Hoover  really  represent  American  opin- 
ion in  re>iKvt  to  Russia,  then  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is  wasting  Jiis  time  at 
Genoa,  and  tJie  drama  being  staged 
there  for  our  benefit  is  l^eing  j)layed  in 
vain. 

Political  Nature  of  Genoa 

Co.NFEREXCE 

For,  in  very  crude  terms,  the  Con- 
ference at  Genoa  has  already  ceased  to 
Ik*  an  effort  to  effect  "the  economic 
reconstruction  of  Central  and  Eastern 
KurojK'"  and  become  an  effort  to 
comjK'l  the  Russian  delegates  to  re- 
nounce tlie  Russian  revolution.  And, 
in  this  effort,  those  who  are  leading  the 
I>olitical  rather  thaii  the  economic 
st  niggle  luive  bet*n  armed  by  two 
tilings:  (1;  IJy  Mr.  Hughes'  reiteration 
on  May  1  of  his  original  position,  that 
the  Russians  nnisl  renounce  sucli  gains 
of  the  revolntion  as  may  be  in  conflict 
witli  onr  own  individualistic  concept  of 
the  functions  <)f  a  sovereign  state,  and 
ii)  by  Mr.  Hoover's  refusal  to  make 
his — or  ratlier  our— relief  of  Russia 
more  than  a  stnjK'ndous  dole  for  the 
starving — his  unwillingness  to  accept 
eitlier  tlie  Nan.sen  or  any  other  plan  of 
relieving  the  destitute  Russian  people 
by  enabling  them  to  secure  in  the 
I  nilcd  Statj-s  the  tools  of  a  reconstruc- 
tion tliat  woiild  render  a  continuation 
or  a  reiM'tition  nf  present  famine 
conditions  improbable.  Mr.  IFoover, 
for  example,  as  head  of  the  .Vmerican 
Relief  .\dmiiiisl ration,  Juts  been  most 
oulsiMikc-n  in  his  complaints  of  tlie 
iillegnl  break<lown  of  tin'  Russian 
trans|><»rtafion  system  and  of  the 
handicaps  which  the  antienl  rolling 
sto<-k  of  tin'  Russian  railways  has 
p1mc«"<|  iu  the  way  of  his  relief  prograju. 
Itiit  Mr.  H(»over,  ils  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  ha.s  not  thrown  the  weight 
of  hii  iuiluence  to  enable  tJie  Russian 


government  to  secure  a  credit  for  the 
purchase  in  the  United  States  of 
locomotives  and  railway  equipment  to 
remedy  this  situation.  As  with  IVIr. 
Hughes,  his  position  has  been  one  of 
complacent  observation  of  the  inexora- 
ble process  of  destruction,  driving 
Russia  farther  and  farther  into  the 
mire  of  economic  ruin,  and  thus  post- 
])()ning  the  economic  regeneration  of 
Europe  through  the  opening  of  Russia 
to  world-trade  again. 

It  is  with  fidl  knowledge  of  this 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  two  leading 
political  figures  in  the  American  Cabi- 
net tliat  those  delegations  at  Genoa 
which  have  sought  most  assiduously  to 
turn  the  Conference  into  a  political 
ratlier  tlian  an  economic  convention, 
liave  adopted  a  corresponding  in- 
transigeance  towards  Russia.  The 
effort  has  been  disastrous  to  the  pur- 
j)ose  of  tlie  Genoa  Conference.  To 
iissume  that  tlie  Russian  delegates  are 
enii)owered  to,  or  would  if  they  were  so 
empowered,  repudiate  the  revolution 
and  accept  nullification  of  what  they 
regard  as  the  greatest  forward  step 
humanity  has  taken  since  tlie  French 
revolution,  is  to  be  singularly  blind  to 
wliat  has  taken  place  in  Russia  during 
the  past  four  years.  It  is  there,  after 
all,  that  my  testimony  may  be  really 
useful  to  you — a  testimony  based  upon 
personal  observation. 

The  Fact  of  Revolution 

Since  the  days  when  Ambassador 
Francis'  queruloiLs  dispatches  com- 
[)lained  of  the  lack  of  savoirfaire  of  the 
new  Russian  government  in  the  winter 
of  H)17  1!)1H,  there  has  been  an  extra- 
ordinary dis])osition  on  the  part  of 
jK-ople  outside  of  Russia  to  pass  over 
the  fact  tliat  a  revolution  has  taken 
I)Iace  in  that  comitry.  It  is  perhaps  not 
allogethcr  the  fault  of  Mr.  Hughes 
that  Jie  does  not  see  the  Russian  revo- 
lution iu  its  larger  social  aspects.    We 
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have  come  to  be  somewhat  too  familiar 
with  revolution  as  a  mere  method  of 
changing  administration  in  Latin 
American  countries  to  take  revohilioii 
seriously.  It  would  be  salulory  to 
return  to  the  French  lle\olution  for  a 
parallel,  and  to  recall  that  confiscation 
of  private  property  was  one  of  tJie 
features  of  tliat  U])lieaval;  or  to  tJie 
Mexican  revolution,  with  its  confisca- 
tion of  church  property,  and  thus  to 
accustom  ourselves  to  the  idea  that, 
in  the  process  of  a  revolution,  the 
established  order  does  sometimes  get 
upset — and  stay  upset. 

I  seem  to  recall  that,  at  a  later  date, 
the  French  government,  as  a  matter  of 
expediency  not  of  principle,  com- 
promised the  claims  of  foreign  nationals 
for  confiscated  property,  for  a  small 
part  of  the  amount  claimed;  but  I 
remember  very  well  that  wlieii  I  was 
in  the  American  Embassy  in  Russia  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1905, 
claims  of  Americans  for  damages 
suffered  to  their  property  during  that 
revolution  were  rejected  by  the  im- 
perial government  of  Russia,  and  we 
accepted  that  rejection.  As  a  matter 
of  expediency,  not  of  principle,  the 
present  Russian  government  is,  and 
has  been  all  along,  ready  to  recognize 
the  legitimate  obligations  of  the  former 
Russian  government — -which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  those  European 
powers  whose  hired  armies  invaded 
southern  Russia  and  laid  it  waste  in 
1919.  Could  you  but  see,  as  I  have 
seen,  the  wilful  destruction,  the  im- 
mense havoc  wrought  by  the  armies  of 
Denikin  and  Wrangel,  it  would  seem 
to  you,  I  am  sure,  as  it  does  to  me,  that 
those  who  speak  of  reimbursemcTit  for 
losses  siLstained  in  Russia,  while  ignor- 
ing the  losses  sustained  by  the  Russians, 
must  either  have  their  tongues  in  their 
cheeks— or  be  indifferent  to  the  vertlict 
of  history  on  a  spoliation  so  sliameless. 
If  we  in  this  country  imagine  for  a 


moment  tJiat  tin-  RiLs.siaas  do  not 
resent  the  damage  cau.se<i  by  tin- 
foreign-financed  "While"  armies,  let 
me  disabuse  your  minds  of  tlie  mis- 
(•on(ej)li()n.  If  yon  think  that  the 
humblest  Russian  jK-itsant  dm-s  not 
know  that  there  has  been  a  revolution 
in  Russia — ^and  is  not  glad  of  it  -I 
assure  you  that  you  are  in  ernjr. 

The  Truth  About  Russia 

But  this  does  not  in  the  le;i.st  mean 
tliat  any  investment  by  foreign  eai)ital 
in  Russia  is  a  dangeroas  business. 
Indeed,  it  is  precisely  the  eontrary.  So 
far  as  future  hivestments  in  Russia 
are  concerned,  every  stej)  which  nuiy 
reasonably  be  re(|uired  has  already 
been  taken.  By  the  decree  of  .\ov<Mn- 
ber 2S,  r>20  (Laws  of  VJiU,  Article  Ul) 
Russia  luis  "guaranteetl  the  proi)erty 
of  those  holding  concessions  in  Russia 
against  any  sort  of  nationalization 
requisition  or  confiscation,  and  has 
given  them  various  privil.'ges  whicji 
will  allow  them  to  carry  on  tJicir 
business  without  interference."  .V 
special  decree  of  the  Central  Executive 
Committee  (I^iws  of  1!^2I.  .Vrtide  .*{1.'J) 
"guarantees  the  fuHillnietit  of  leitse 
contracts  and  prescribes  that  they  can 
only  be  set  aside  by  the  courtii" — 
as  in  this  or  any  other  country'. 

The  "right  of  free  labor"  which  so 
exercises  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Chester 
M.  Wright^  has  been  guaranteed  l)y  a 
whole  series  of  laws  in  Russia,  from 
Article  188  of  the  I^iws  of  I9^>1,  which 
frees  lal)or  from  the  re<iuirement  to 
work  for  the  state,  to  .Vrtich*  .S^J.S  of  the 
same  yeiir,  proclaiming  tlie  freedom  (»f 
all  workers  to  choo.se  their  owni  employ- 
ment and  to  leave  such  emi)loyment 
witliout  special  authorization — a  fnv- 
dom  rather  larger  than  our  courts 
sometimes  aUow  labor  in  this  country-. 

As  for  contract.s,  I  quote:  "In 
general,  all  contracts,  including  those 

♦See  page  T-i. 
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to  which  the  State  is  a  party,  are 
binding  and  enforceable  by  law,  and 
any  provision  included  in  the  contract 
excluding  the  parties  from  resorting 
to  the  courts,  renders  it  invalid." 
(Russian  lujormation  and  Review,  April 
1,  192xJ,  page  311). 

These  tcnns  of  ordinary  guaranty 
of  rights  of  foreigners  witliin  Russia 
have  been  found  so  satisfactory  to 
fourteen  countries  that  they  now  have 
full  diplomatic  missions  in  Russia; 
five  have  trade  delegations  with  quasi- 
diplomatic  functions;  two  have  special 
missions — this  as  of  December  1, 
lO'^l.  Wliy  are  they  not  satisfactory 
to  us? 

America's  Responsibility 

I  have  tried  to  suggest  that  not  only 
does  prosj>crity  in  Europe  depend  upon 
Rassia,  but  j)eace  also.  I  believe  that 
many  of  the  financial  claims  of  Euro- 
jK'an  nations  upon  Russia  are  just, 
and  I  know  that  RiLssia  is  ready  to 
licHiidatc  them.  I  l)elieve,  also,  that 
many  daiuLs  of  Russia  against  the 
\N'esteni  powers  for  damages  caused  by 
invjLsions  of  Russia,  provoked  and 
financed  by  those  powers,  are  as  jast  jus 
w;ls  ever  our  owii  "Alabama"  claim 
against  (ircat  Britain.  All  of  these 
matters  could  and  would  be  adjusted 
readily   enough,  were   anyone  certain 


that  their  adjustment  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  era  of  production  and 
prosperity  in  all  of  Europe,  including 
Russia.  But  that  depends  upon  us,  in 
this  countrj",  who  hold  the  key  to  the 
credit  essential  to  any  resumption  of 
industry  in  Russia,  and  so  in  Europe, 
generally.  None,  it  is  true,  can  force 
us  to  recognize  Russia,  or  to  lend 
Rassia  the  tools  of  economic  regenera- 
tion. But  if  we  do  not,  if  we  stand 
aside,  all  Europe  is  more  than  likely 
to  rush  to  a  ruin  in  which  we  cannot  be 
unconcerned. 

I  can  best  close,  I  think,  by  quoting 
Dr.  R.  Estcourt,  in  The  Annalist  of 
iVIay  1,  1922 — a  journal  published  by 
the  Neiv  York  Times,  and  scarcely  to 
be  termed  radical.    He  says: 

Compromise  is  essential  all  around. 
Wliat  we  have  to  recognize  is  that  there  is 
a  de  facto  and  a  de  jure  government  in 
Russia  that  has  stood  up  against  all  comers 
for  nearly  five  years,  while  the  law  of 
nations  requires  such  conditions  to  exist 
for  only  two  years  in  order  to  command 
diplomatic  relations.  It  is  therefore  a  mere 
matter  of  form  to  certify  that  the  existing 
government  is  as  much  a  recognizable 
government  as  any  that  that  coimtry  has 
previously  had,  and  is  slightly  less  despotic. 
Russians  may  have  ideas  as  to  internal 
matters  that  are  different  from  those  we 
dierish,  but  is  there  any  country  in  the 
world  governed  precisely  like  another.'* 
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suffering,  but  they  do  not  see  very  well 


I^llKIlH  are  many  intelligent  and 
rdiicated  Anx-ricans  whofrctat  the 
imjKJsed  or  seeming  inactivity  in  the 
Russian  (piesti(»n.  They  feel  tiiat  here 
i.s  a  country,  for  which  they  have  much 
sjinpathy,  that  is  in  need  and  that  is 


how  they  can  help.  And  I  am  sure 
that  for  a  Russian  the  situation  is  even 
worse,  for  it  is  a  terrible  feeling  to  know 
that  one's  o^vn  countrymen  are  suffer- 
ing and  that  one  is  seemingly  unable  to 
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help  tliem.  We  must  remcmhcr,  too, 
how  much  has  been  tried — inter\'en- 
tion,  blockade  and  all  sorts  of  other 
means,  every  one  of  Avhich  has  failed— 
and  I  think  we  know,  now,  that  they 
had  to  fail. 

There  is  a  second  cause  of  anxiety, 
namely,  the  very  clear  idea  that  the 
world  now  has  of  the  meaning  of  the 
elimination  of  Russia  from  the  Euro- 
pean markets.  There  can  be  no  peace 
in  Europe  without  Russia.  There  is 
everywhere  a  great  shortage  of  the  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs,  that  Russia 
could  furnish,  and  did  furnish  in  former 
days. 

Then,  there  is  a  third  cause  of  alarm 
as  to  the  future,  and  especially  as  to 
the  future  relations  of  Russia  to 
Germany,  I  think  the  cpiestion  of 
reparations  in  that  respect  is  the 
simpler  side  of  it.  The  moral  and 
political  aspects  are  much  more  serious; 
significant  warning  was  given  not  so 
very  long  ago  in  the  treaty  between 
Germany  and  Russia.  It  has  been 
pointed  out,  and  I  think  quite  rightly, 
that  it  is  not  the  contents  of  the  treaty 
that  alarmed  the  people  of  Euroj^e:  it 
is  the  idea  of  these  two  countries 
coming  together  and  in  the  WTong  way. 
It  was  this  realization  that  suddenly 
dawned  upon  the  people  of  Euro])e, 
though  probably  many  of  them  knew 
of  the  danger  of  a  possible  monarchical 
restoration.  Let  us  take  a  step  further 
and  mention  the  danger  of  a  possible 
vengeance  on  the  part  of  a  strong,  res- 
urrected Germany. 

There  used  to  be  a  fourth  source  of 
nervousness;  many  powers  were  very 
much  afraid  of  the  so-called  Bolshevik 
poison  or  Bolshevik  contagion.  I 
think  at  present  that  anxiety  has 
somewhat  abated,  and  for  several 
reasons:  First  of  all,  because  peo])le 
realized  that  you  cannot  fight  that 
danger  by  force.  ISIany  have  tried 
it,     but    have     always     failed,     ^'nu 


cannot  fight  ideas  by  force  or  buihts. 
S<'condly,  anxiety  has  weakened  Ik-. 
cause  it  has  Iwen  realized  that  the 
danger  depciwls  on  a  country's  ovni 
niternal  conditions;  a  .strong  and 
healthy  social  body  can  get  rid  of  the 
poison  of  Bolshevism  just  as  our 
physical  body  can  prevj-iit  |)liysi<al 
disease;  and  then,  thirdly,  U-«ause 
most  intelligent  jx-oj^le  realize  that  the 
exi)eriment  that  was  tried  in  Russia 
failed,  and  had  to  fail;  tliat  the  sys- 
tem  of  comnuniism  as  such  did  not 
work. 

Manner  of  Relief 

What  then  can  be  (hnw  for  Russia? 
In  what  way  can  the  situation  Ik*  save<l.' 
I  think  it  would  be,  to  say  the  least, 
naive  to  think  that  political  recognition 
of  the  present  Russian  government  can 
help  in  any  way.  I  think  that  rec- 
ognition alone  cannot  create  Iw-tter 
conditions  as  long  as  the  i)resent 
regime  lasts.  The  question  is,  then: 
first,  how  to  help  Russia;  .secondly, 
how  to  assist  the  rest  of  Europe,  and 
thirdly,  how  to  avoid  any  (Jennan 
danger,  if  such  exists.  And  I  think 
that  all  three  are  very  intimately  con- 
nected. Russia  needs  Euroi)e;  Euroj)e 
needs  Russia,  and  only  in  ef>rt])er- 
ation  can  they  avoid  that  outside 
danger. 

You  can  help  Russia  in  several  ways. 
Of  cour.se,  the  sim])lest  way  is  charity. 
You  go,  as  Americans  do,  into  Russia 
and  give  without  ever  ex])ecting  to 
receive  anything  in  return.  That  is 
charity,  ])ure  and  simple,  and  I  take 
this  opi)ortunity  to  mention  the 
wonderful  piece  of  work  the  American 
lielief  Adnn'nistration  has  done  and  is 
doing.  I  jiave  seen  many  men  who 
have  come  out  of  Russia — .\nu'ricans, 
English,  French  and  Russians — and  I 
can  say  that  I  did  not  hear  one  single 
dissenting  voice.  Everj*  one  of  tliem, 
without    exce])ti<>n    witnc.s.ses    to    the 
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efficacy  with  which  the  work  is  being 
carried  on.  That  is  certainly  a  re- 
markable record  and  well  a])prcciated 
on  the  other  side.  I  need  not  mention 
the  dimensions  of  the  work.  America 
goes  far  ahead  of  any  others,  \\liere 
America  gives  a  million  pounds  Eng- 
laTul  gives  a  little  less  than  one  hundred 
thousiind  pounds,  about  one-tenth  of 
.what  America  gives. 

IJut  it  is  not  that  way  that  you  can 
save  the  situation.  Charity  is  a  palli- 
ative and  always  must  remain  such. 
It  is  quite  another  question,  as  to  how 
one  can  assist  in  rei-stablishing  the  com- 
mercial contact  of  Russia  with  the 
outside  world.  Tiiat  in  turn  can  be 
divided  into  two  questions.  The  first 
is,  how  to  get  the  raw  materials  out  of 
Russia.  I  eliminate  the  export  of 
foodsliiffs,  because  I  think  that  for  a 
long  jx'riod  Russia  will  not  be  able  to 
ex])ort  foodstuffs,  as  she  herself  is 
starving.  The  .second  question  is, 
how  to  get  into  Russia  the  industrial 
products,  and,  also,  how  to  get  in  the 
human  i)owcr,  the  men,  the  special- 
i.sts,  who  can  go  in  and  work 
there. 

RiSSIAN    EXPORT.S 

.\t  the  ])re.s<'nt  day  .something  has 
already  Iwen  dime  in  the  way  of  exports 
for  a  numJKT  of  countries  now  get  some 
amount  of  raw  materials  out  of  Russia. 
Scandinavia  and  esjx-cially  Sweden, 
I  supi>ose.  would  stand  in  the  first 
place,  for  they  arc  the  nearest  neigh- 
lK)rs.  They  were  the  first  to  start  the 
movement,  and  they  get  the  ])ick  of 
the  little  that  I{)is.sia  can  give.  'J'hen 
come  some  of  the  Haltic  States,  the 
Successitm  States  on  the  .south  .shore  »)f 
the  Raltic  S«a  and  Italy  in  the  south, 
with  the  «.ther  Slav  States  on  th(> 
western  l)ord«-r  and,  finally,  England, 
getting  the  cnnnbs.  This  latter  fact 
i.s  most  remarkable  in  view  ()f  the  agree- 
ment that  the  English  have  concluded 


with  the  Bolshevik  government;  the 
results  of  the  trade  between  Russia 
and  England  on  the  whole  are  very 
meagre  and  the  British  Foreign  Office 
is  very  chary  of  furnishing  any  relia- 
ble returns  or  even  of  giving  infor- 
mation. 

Commerce  to  be  successful  always 
means  that  imports  and  exports  in 
some  way  balance,  and  that  is  where  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  present  day  comes 
in;  such  a  balance  does  not  exist.  The 
United  States,  for  instance,  is  importing 
from  Russia  without  exporting.  Eng- 
land is  trying  to  export  without  im- 
porting, or  importing  very  little. 
Getting  the  industrial  products  into 
the  Russian  market  is  very  difficult. 
Here  again  I  would  say  that  Scandi- 
navia, and  especially  Sweden,  has  the 
first  place,  because  the  Swedes  are  the 
nearest  neighbors  and  because  they 
were  the  first  to  try  it.  The  second 
place  is  taken  by  Germany;  already 
at  the  present  date  there  is  a  very 
well-established  contact  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  following  groups  of  Germans 
go  into  Russia:  first,  the  German 
engineers.  They  are  i)robably  the 
most  welcome  and  the  more  of  them 
that  will  go  to  Russia,  the  better  for 
both  countries.  Germany  has  a  sur- 
j)lus  that  she  docs  not  necfl  at  the 
l)rcscnt  moment.  Why  should  they 
not  go  to  help  the  Russians.?  The 
same  can  be  said  of  the  commercial 
travelers,  who  bring  in  the  German 
goods,  but  who  come  in,  however,  with 
another  idea,  to  prepare  the  markets, 
to  study  the  conditions  for  the  future. 
And  they  too,  I  think,  must  be  very 
welcome.  I^t  them  go  to  Russia. 
It  is  the  JM\st  scientific  way  of  develop- 
ing the  Russian  market.  But  behind 
them  come  the  officials.  They  are  less 
welcome,  and  with  them  comes  a 
.stream  of  unemj)loycd  monarchists,  of 
whom  Germany  has  still  very  many. 
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The  German  Russian  Contact 

Dr.  Simons,  the  Foreign  INIiTiister  of 
Germany  told  tlie  Reichsta<,'  just  a 
year  ago  in  April:  "We  must  turn  our 
faces  towards  the  East  for  it  is  there 
that  we  shall  send  our  suri)lus  of  in- 
tellectual and  economical  products." 
The  organization  for  carrying  out  such 
a  plan  already  exists. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  some  letters 
from  Russia  and  to  my  amazement 
the  envelopes  were  stamped,  ''Gepilft, 
Deutsche  Vertretung  in  Russland."  This 
means  that  the  German  censor  has  con- 
trol of  the  correspondence  that  goes 
out  from  and  into  Russia.  Now,  such 
things  are  not  done  without  any 
special  purpose.  Then  too,  some  of 
Germany's  cleverest  men,  but  un- 
fortunately of  the  old  regime,  arc 
going  into  Russia,  like  the  verj)-  well 
kno^\^l  Admiral  Ilintze,  one  of  the  last 
Foreign  Secretaries  of  the  German 
Empire. 

We  had  also  another  warning,  in  a 
different  direction.  Sometime  ago  a 
Russian  Liberal  (Nabokoff)  was  shot 
and  killed  in  Berlin  at  a  public  meeting, 
and  we  know  now  that  it  was  the  deed 
of  the  Russian  reactionaries  there,  who 
are  in  close  contact  and  cociperation 
with  the  German  reactionaries  and 
monarchists.  If  we  consider  that  sit- 
uation, I  think  we  can  say  that  the 
present  German  government  honestly 
and  sincerely  wants  to  pay  off  its 
obligations.  They  will  do  their  very 
best  to  meet  a  difficult  situation,  but 
they  themselves  are  not  very  firm  in 
the  saddle,  and  there  is  the  great 
danger.  If  that  organization  in  Riis- 
sia,  that  I  mentioned,  is  set  in  motion 
by  different  forces,  and  if  Germany 
can  control  Russia,  as  I  personally 
believe  she  can,  and  get  out  of  Russia 
the  two  things  that  Germany  needs, 
food  supplies  and  man  power,  would 
it  not  be  possible  to  suppose  that  then, 


when  sJK'  feds  Ikt  oats  and  diM-nis  her- 
self strong  again,  tlir  idea  of  going 
back  at  the  WWrs  will  come  to  the 
Germans.^  I  think  it  would  Ix-  only 
human  and  I  say  that  tin-n  tlu-rc 
would  not  be  any  j)liysi(al  po\v«'r  on 
earth  to  curb  (Jcrniany  any  longt-r  and 
we  would  see  a  monardiical  restora- 
tion both  in  (lermany  and  in  Russia. 

The  IxTEkXAL  Situation 

I  nnist  menticm  her<'  in  di-scribing 
the  present  situation  some  indisputable 
facts.  First,  we  all  know  that  Russia 
has  a  tremendous  natural  wealth;  that 
natural  resources  are  there  in  great 
(juantities  and  witliin  easy  n-aeh. 
Secondly,  that  there  is  already  going 
on  at  present  a  gradual  n-generation; 
that  there  are  already  social  forces 
moving  behind  the  scenes,  that  st<*er 
the  peoj)l(>  and  may  bring  some  un- 
expected results  and  eon.seejuenccs. 
Thirdly,  that  the  present  government 
has  been  forced  to  make  concessions 
to  such  a  degree  that  there  is  nothing 
left  of  its  basic  ])rincii)le  or  ideal. 
There  is  no  comnnuiism  any  more  in 
Russia;  no  trace  of  it  is  left  anywhere. 
Capitalism,  the  old,  <les])ised  Ixiurgeois 
system  and  methods,  has  come  back 
in  full  force,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  two  years  ago  this  same  govern- 
ment was  so  assiduously  trying  to 
destroyand  annihilate  theiu. 

F'ourthly,  it  is  also  an  indisputable 
fact  that  some  foreign  transactions  are 
taking  ))laceat  the  present  date.  W  hat 
are  the  different  nations  after. ^  What 
are  they  looking  for  in  Russia?  In  this 
res])ect  in  the  minds  of  many  Russians 
there  hangs  a  very  dark  cloud.  Even 
in  the  Bolshevik  Tn-ss  on«>  can  find 
reflected  the  dread  of  a  coining  foreign 
exploitation,  the  fear  that  Russia  under 
present  conditions  may  be  turned  into 
a  hel])iess  and  ex]>loited  colony.  There 
is  no  (piestion  that  Russia's  needs  are 
desperate.     In  consequence,   the  con- 
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ft'ssioii-luiTit'TS,  and  there  are  many 
of  them,  will  certainly  exact  the  most 
severe  terms  and  each  concession  will 
^'radnally  l>ecome  a  centre  of  private 
tradiuK  '»iid  will  steatlily  increase  for 
the  H(*lshevik  government  the  diffi- 
culty of  keei)ing  the  bulk  of  the  foreign 
trade  in  its  own  hands.  And  here  is 
a  dangerous  loophole  for  corruption, 
for  misuse  of  power  and  for  all  sorts  of 
otluT  evils. 

That  this  is  realized  on  both  sides 
you  can  jutlge  by  the  following  fact: 
all  the  arrangements,  all  the  financial 
combinations,  all  the  plans  of  the 
j)resent  day  are  being  made  for  long 
terms.  For  instance,  the  i)lan  of  an 
international  consortium  that  could 
exploit  Russia  was  built  on  the  basis 
that  interests  will  ]>c  paid  only  after 
\iH7.  It  is  a  system  that  is  being 
built  for  the  far  future,  not  for  the 
present  moment,  and  that  discounts 
any  ]>ossi])le  political  changes,  like  the 
<lo\m-faIl  «»f  Bolshevism. 

It  reminds  one  very  much  of  what 
was  haj)i)ening  in  Turkey  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  That  is  just  the 
way  that  the  so-called  Ottoman  Debt 
was  created,  that  still  so  heavily 
burdens  the  remainder  of  the  former 
Oltonjaii  Kjni)ire. 

FouEKJN  ('apital 

It  is  lu'cessarj',  however,  to  keej)  iu 
mind  a  certain  most  imj)ortant  distinc- 
tion. Not  every  investment  that  goes 
into  a  weak  and  destitute  country  nec- 
essarily means  «'X])loit.ition.  There  is 
a  great  <liirrrencc,  in  i it  her  words,  be- 
tween ex])loitation  and  development, 
and  the  I'nited  States  in  this  latter 
resiK'ct  offers  a  splendid  exami)le. 
After  the  Civil  War  Knglish  invest- 
ments began  to  come  to  .Vmerica  in 
great  fpiantities;  U])\vards  of  $(),0()0,- 
(MM).(M)()  was  invested  in  railroads, 
mines,  factories,  etc..  but,  notwith- 
standing   that     faet,    .\niericans    were 


always  managing  their  own  affairs  and 
gradually  becoming  so  rich  and  strong 
that  they  were  able  to  pay  ofiF  that 
debt  during  the  Great  War.  The 
capital  was  paying  sometimes  10  per 
cent,  but  it  was  building  up  industries, 
it  was  educating  large  bodies  of  men  to 
carry  on  these  industries,  it  was  rear- 
ing a  whole  generation  in  school  and  in 
life  and  it  was  continually  opening  up 
new  sources  of  raw  materials.  In  con- 
sequence, the  United  States  only  prof- 
ited from  these  foreign  investments. 

But  in  the  case  of  Russia,  on  account 
of  her  weakness,  the  temptations  to 
exploit  her  are  seemingly  too  great  to 
withstand.  Behind  the  political  scenes, 
as  at  Genoa,  the  economic  factor  plays 
the  greatest  role;  the  political  questions 
are  very  often,  if  not  always,  a  mere 
camouflage.  If  we  consider  the  differ- 
ence between  development  and  ex- 
ploitation, as  described,  we  will  easily 
see  why  the  Russians  prefer  American 
capital  to  any  other.  American 
capital  does  go  abroad  and  foreign 
loans  are  being  successfully  floated. 
Two  loans  may  be  mentioned,  one  to 
Czechoslovakia  and  one  to  Roumania, 
and  two  more  are  in  prospect,  one  to 
Poland  and  the  other  to  Serbia. 

Some  companies  have  already  large 
business  investments  in  Russia  and  are 
continuing  to  work  there.  The  Har- 
vester, for  instance,  has  never  ceased 
to  uphold  its  connections  and  is  ready 
and  prepared  to  renew  the  work  there 
at  any  moment.  This  is  the  best 
oi)ening,  the  best  way  out  of  the 
diflicultics  and,  perhaps,  the  only  way 
to  build  up  in  Russia  a  Democratic 
Peasant  Republic.  I  say  "Demo- 
cratic" because  I  believe  that  the 
future  government  of  Russia  ought  to 
be  at  the  disposal  of  at  least  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  if  not  all.  The 
more  the  citizens  will  take  part  in  the 
government,  the  better.  I  say  "Peas- 
ant" because  85  per  cent  of  the  Rus- 
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sian  population  are  peasants,  and  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  that  they  should 
have  the  most  to  say  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country.     And,  finally, 


I  say  "Rei)ul)lic"  })ecause  I  think  that 
is  the  only  form  of  government  that 
can  guard  us  against  any  possible 
monarchical  restoration. 


Shell-Shocked  America 

By  Bruce  Bliven 

Associate  P^ditor,  New  York  Globe 


ALL  our  public  men  who  go  to 
Europe — and  nearly  all  of  those 
who  don't — make  speeches  or  write 
articles  telling  what  America  ought  to 
do  to  aid  the  rehabilitation  of  a  war- 
wrecked  world.  These  worthy  gentle- 
men do  not  agree  with  one  another  as 
to  details,  but  they  are  pretty  well  in 
accord  as  to  the  underlying  attitude 
which  they  demand  (with  indignation 
or  pathos,  according  to  temperament) 
that  America  should  assume. 

They  ask  us  to  be  unselfish,  or  at  the 
least,  selfish  in  the  enlightened  spirit 
which  casts  its  bread  upon  the  water 
now  in  the  expectation  that  the  next 
tide  will  bring  it  back  with  compound 
interest.  They  demand  that  we  shall 
take  a  broad,  intelligent  view  of  the 
whole  complex  situation,  based  on  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  funda- 
mental economic  problems.  They  im- 
plore us  to  resume  the  moral  leadership 
of  all  humanity  which  we  won  during 
the  War  and  lost  during  the  peace. 
They  beseech  us  not  to  insist  on  the 
repayment  of  the  huge  sums  owed  us 
by  the  allies,  sums  which  (1)  cannot 
be  paid  because  of  the  debtors'  bank- 
ruptcy; (2)  if  they  were  by  some 
miracle  to  be  liquidated,  would  wreck 
our  foreign  trade,  or  fearfully  inflate 
our  currency  or  both,  and  (3)  were 
spent  in  America  by  nations  fighting 
the  battle  of  civilization,  in  a  struggle 
which  was  then,  as  afterward,  quite  as 
much  ours  as  theirs. 


The  temptation  to  hand  out  advice 
to  America  is  entirely  irr<>sistil)le;  I 
shall  yield  to  it  myself  in  just  a 
moment.  However,  it  is  perhaps  just 
as  useful  at  present  to  enquire  what 
America  ivill  do,  as  to  tell  her  what  she 
ought  to  do.  After  all,  Europe  would 
be  much  better  pleased  to  find  out 
exactly  what  likelihood  there  is  of  aid 
from  the  United  States  than  to  hear 
again  a  list  of  things  which  would  be 
lovely  if  they  were  done,  but  almost 
certainly  will  not  be. 

The  Expected  and  the  Probable 

I  think  most  sober  students  of  Amer- 
ican politics  and  economics  must  agree 
with  the  statement  that  there  is  not 
one  chance  in  a  hundred  that  America 
will  do  the  fine  things  she  is  asked  to 
do  to  pull  Europe  out  of  the  morass. 
We  are  urged  not  to  be  selfish,  but 
unless  all  signs  fail,  selfish  is  exactly 
what  we  shall  be.  We  are  requested 
to  put  our  demands  upon  the  Old 
World  into  abeyance  for  a  generation 
or  so;  but  where  is  there  in  America  the 
clear-visioned,  broad-minded  leader- 
ship which  can  carry  through  such  a 
procedure  against  the  indifference  or 
the  hostility  of  a  po])uIation  which, 
after  all,  partakes  chiefly  of  the 
characteristics  of  JSIr.  Kipling's  bandar- 
log? 

We  are  invited  to  study  and  com- 
prehend the  underlying  economic  prin- 
ciples which  must  be  followed  l>efore 
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thr  whtfh  of  iiulustry  will  n«volve 
U-twtt-n  thi-  Baltic  aiul  tlu'  Mi'ditor- 
ram-aii.  tlu*  NDrtli  ami  tlu-  Hlack  st'as. 
Hut  all  iiit«-llip-nt  uiulerstaiuling  of 
ift>ii<»inic  fuiulaiiuMitals  is  the  last 
thiiin  «)f  which  wc  arc  capalilc.  jus  the 
v.Iriiiii  itliiM-y  «»f  \Va>hiuK't()n  on  the 
tariff  (juestioii  tiK>  clearly  shows.  \\e 
are  a.-»ki-<l  to  eaiufl  the  allit-il  iiulehted- 
iwsH,  and  on  excellent  gnnnuls;  hut 
a  majority  of  our  lc^'islat«)rs  apiK'ar 
incajKilile  of  umlcrxtandiii^'  those 
jn^iun«lH,  and  the  intcllij,'cnl  minority 
U'lieves  thait  any  man  who  voted  for 
Mich  a  thiuK  wt»id«l  Ik*  hurled  from 
nni<f  l.y  his  iiidijfiiant  ct»nstitu<'ncv. — 
And  it  may  U-  ri^ht. 

Ah  for  our  |)la<f  at  the  head  <»f  tlu- 
pruers.'iiun,  it  i.s  true  that  for  a  few 
montlts  America  heUl  the  moral  leader- 
ship of  the  worlcl;  hut  was  there  a 
moment  when  the  rank  and  file  really 
d«*MTvetl  that  moral  leadership?  Is  it 
not  true  that  wc  entercil  the  War  on 
one  )tpirittial  h-vel  and  were  raised  to 
another  when  a  niaster  of  vai^uely 
nolilf  ]iliras4-s  in  the  White  Ilous*-  used 
the  muKic  t»f  his  war-presti;^<'  to  turn 
our  ovrrhrat(*<l  emotions  into  ehannels 
we  should  never  hav**  Imn'U  capalde  of 
findm^;  for  ourvlvo? 

Whatever  nmy  have  Iweii  true  in  the 
pant,  niott  Americans  today  an*  in  a 
e«indition  which  mi^dit  Im'  ih*scril»<-d  as 
"•pint  uni  shell-slMK-k.  The  terrific  emo- 
(lotud  e\|nTien<f  of  the  War  exhausted 
UK,  left  Us  in  a  state  which  to  tlx*  eye 
«»f  a  pr««-ti«^-d  psyehiatrist  nuist  exhihit 
many  of  the  c|iara<leristie.H  of  hysteria. 
With  our  Hpirits  Iiatter«-<1  l»y  the  war, 
wr  are  rven  more  ••allouvMl  than 
I  '  ••  the  suffering's  «tf  all  jM-rsons 

ii'  '<*.     We  have  hejird  so  nnicli 

iafrly  of  Kur<i|ir's  trouhloM  tluit  Wc  iir<' 
fallKlini  lo  the  |Miint  of  res«Mitn>enf , 
if  n«it  nrtunily  to  n  K'riu)  satisfaction 
that  ^hr  i-    '  11  her  own  unsavory 

JUMV.      .\ti  have    always    had 

what  the  p\vchoto);ist-s'  jar^^in  calls  a 


humility  complex  toward  European 
affairs.  We  were  told  over  and  over 
that  Old  World  diplomats  were  much 
too  clever  for  us.  It  was  not  neces- 
sarily true,  but  it  became  a  fixed  part 
of  our  national  cosmogony  and  has 
seemingly  emerged  from  the  war 
l)eriod  more  firmly  rooted  than  ever. 
In  view  of  all  this,  the  only  conclu- 
sion to  which  a  realist  can  come  is  that 
in  the  immediate  future  the  best  to  be 
expected  from  official  W^ashington  is 
that  it  will  pursue  an  essentially  stupid, 
essentially  selfish  policy  toward  Euro- 
})ean  restoration.  A  tariff  will  be 
l)assed  which  will  do  grave  harm  to 
Kuropoan  industry  and  will  benefit 
only  small  s])ecial  groups  in  the  United 
States,  while  injuring  this  country  as 
a  whole.  A  soldiers'  bonus  will  be 
created  which  will  so  gravely  disrupt 
our  finances  that  the  average  ex-service 
man  will  ])e  worse  off  after  receiving 
his  money  than  before,  either  through 
oirrency  inflation  or  retarded  industrial 
recovery.  We  shall  continue  to  de- 
nuind  from  our  Kuropcan  debtors  inter- 
est and  amortization  on  debts  most 
of  them  cannot  pay.  Refusing  to  take 
any  share  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
l-!uroi)c,  wc  shall  go  on  ladling  out 
to  her  good  advice  about  balancing 
her  budgets,  deflating  her  currency, 
demobilizing  her  armies,  stabilizing 
her  trade  and  fimding  her  iirterna- 
tiotial  debts.  This  advice  is  all  excel- 
lent, but  Kuro])e  is  neither  j)hysically 
able  nor  spiritually  ready  to  accept  it, 
unless  we  will  buy  her  acquiesence. 
Cixilization  j)robably  will  not  go  under; 
but  the  twilight  in  which  Europe  finds 
itself  today  may  be  prolonged  for 
decades;  may  even  dee])en  before  the 
light  returns. 

A  PossiMLE  Program 

Hut  the  role  of  prof)het  is  as  gloomy 
■■•■<  it  is  dangerotis;  I  greatly  prefer  to 
join   the  w«'ll-nigh  innumerable  cara- 
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van  of  dictators  of  morality  to  the 
United  States.  Assuming;  that  this 
country  would  do  all  that  it  ouj^ht  to 
do,  what  should  its  ])ro^rani  be? 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  write  a 
formula: 

The  United  States  should  offer  to 
join  the  League  of  Nations  if  France 
and  England  will.  Let  no  one  argue 
that  they  are  already  in;  they  are 
not.  No  major  partieipant  has  ever 
taken  the  League  seriously  enough  to 
permit  it  to  be  five  per  cent  of  what 
it  ought  to  be.  An  arbitration  court 
is  not  enough;  a  polite  repository  of 
facts  and  agreements  on  the  white 
slave  traffic,  the  anti-tubereulosis 
struggle  and  labor  conditions  is  not 
enough.  Unless  the  League  is  the 
strongest  thing  in  Europe,  it  is  worse 
than  nothing.  It  should  have  a  great 
general  staff,  the  only  one  in  exist(MU'e; 
it  should  force  disarmament  and  de- 
mobilization on  every  country,  and 
train  only  troops  enough  in  each  nation 
for  use  in  its  owii  ser\'ice  when  carry- 
ing out  the  terms  of  the  world-wide 
non-aggression  pact.  When  the  United 
States  joins  such  a  "League  with 
teeth"  she  should  insist  that  every 
other  nation  join  as  well. 

An  international  body  of  economists 
including  representatives  of  neutral 
countries  should  be  appointed  under 
the  League  to  revise  the  German  repara- 
tions bill.  Its  first  act,  of  course,  nnist 
be  to  wipe  out  claims  for  separation 
and  pension  allowances. 

Under  the  League  with  America 
a  member,  a  Federal  Reserve  System 
of  Europe  should  be  created,  as  Frank 
Vanderlip  suggests,  with  member 
banks  in  all  countries  using  its  ])ai)er 
as  a  means  of  financing  international 


tr:i<lr  rcgiirdicss  of  fluctualinns  in 
exchange.  The  \arious  Kurii]>4an 
currencies,  by  agrecnicnt  undi-r  the 
League,  should  .stabilize  their  nione- 
tary  values  at  or  near  the  pn-sent 
degree  of  inflation,  avoiding  the  ter- 
rible hardshi])s  of  an  att«'ini)t»Ml  return 
to  j)re-war  gold  values,  .\incrifa  and 
Great  Britain  should  join  in  fiiuiiicing 
with  their  sur])lus  gold  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  of  Eurojx'.  They 
.should  also,  by  making  coniparativ«'ly 
snudl  gold  loans  as  needed,  sa\e  indi- 
vidual countries  from  the  dan^^iT  of 
further  paper  inflation. 

As  for  the  eleven  l)illion  dollars  owed 
the  United  States  by  the  Allies,  the 
sum  should  be  reduced- -|M'rhaps  by 
one-half? — as  ])artial  comiK-nsation  for 
inflaticm  of  Eurojx'an  currency  since 
these  debts  were  incurred.  .Amor- 
tization payments  shouM  be  |)OstiM»ned 
for  twenty  years.  Intenvst  j)ayments 
should  be  insisted  on  fromever\'  country 
able  to  squeeze  them  out,  and  the  entire 
.sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  or 
.so  each  year  should  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  a  committee  of  distinguished 
Americans  to  be  exi>ended  in  those 
humanitarian  works  in  any  part  of  the 
world  wliieh  from  year  to  year  s*vmed 
most  inii)ortant  and  desirable.  Th«'s<» 
might  range  all  the  way  from  grain 
elevators  in  the  Ukraine  to  teaching 
Chinamen  to  read  and  write,  from  com- 
batting .sleeping  sickness  in  .Vfrica 
to  financing  co<»perativc  stores  in 
Arizona. 

As  I  said,  the  role  of  moral  dictator 
is  easy.  Painting  rainbows  is  always 
pleasjmt.  Whether  there  is  any  like- 
lihood that  these  dreams  will  be  ful- 
filled I  have  tried  to  indicate  in  the 
foregoing  remarks. 
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Armstkoxg,  GfX)RGE  S.  Ksscjiiiab  uj  In- 
dustrial Costing.  I'p-  -9~-  Price.  ^.00. 
New  York:  D.  Applcton  &  Co..  19-21. 

Tlie  method  of  devilopment  used  l>y  the 
uutlior  of  this  vohimc  is  s<»nu'\vhat  ditferent 
from  that  wliith  is  usually  found  in  hooks 
of  this  nature.  Exposition  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  eost  aceounting  is  most  fre- 
quently accomplislie*!  either  hy  a  theoretical 
diseuvsion  of  the  principles  involved,  or  hy 
an  trxplanation  of  the  entries  nuule  upon  the 
iHMtLs  to  re<i>rd  the  cost  data  and  to  trans- 
fer such  data  to  the  general  accounts.  In 
thli  Ixmk  tlie  author  hius  developed  the 
»uhj«i-t  theoretically  and  at  the  same  time 
den>oiLstrate<l  the  application  of  the  tlieory. 
'Iliiji  is  the  proper  methixl  of  exposition. 
'Hie  principles  are  discussed  and  suggested 
forms  displaye<l.  It  is.  however,  unfortu- 
n*lf  that  the  autlior  chose  to  postpone  the 
diHcii&sion  of  tlie  contact  Wtween  the 
iteiirral  ImniLs  and  the  cost  records  until 
the  <*nd  of  Ujc  volume.  The  reviewer 
iM-lifVfS  that  such  contact  would  liave  been 
mt»rc  clearly  explaine<l  if  it  liad  been 
deinoiuttrateil  progn-ssively  throughout  the 
l»o«»k.  I)«-spile  this  fa«t  tlu-re  is  more 
continuity  of  thought  than  usual  in  writings 
ufMin  thin  Kul>je<t. 

'Hie  intr<Mluctory  cluipters  relating  to 
tlie  nif«-»sity,  purjMise  and  function  of 
cinting  are  udmirahly  written  an«l  place 
the  reader  in  a  most  re<'eptive  m<Mnl  for 
llir  trt-hnicu]  nuitter  which  follows.  The 
author'H  htyle  of  writing  is  unusiuil  for  this 
tyiie  of  work;  hijt  d»-s<riptions  jire  cimcrete, 
and  hin  vocahulary  such  that  lu'  is  ahle  to 
■  Void  the  constant  um-  of  set  phra.ses  which 
are  iMi  much  in  eviilen<-e  in  contemporary 
li»»Tfitur»'  of  tltis  chara<ter. 

■  'iciii    of    the    various    cost 

1  and  there  is  a  w«-alth  of 
illuntratioiui  an«i  chartn  wliich  help  t<» 
VMuahcr  the  prohlenu  iwt  forth.  The 
rhartA  are  of  more  than  piuviing  interest 
in  that  they  have  evidently  l.e«n  taken 
fr»»m  litwincM  ex|Mrienc«'  rather  tlum 
prrjinrrd  for  purjMHM-j*  of  expl.mation. 
'Ilir  tAlilr*  ilhist rating  "power,"  which  arc 
Worked  out  on  n  hopM-powcr  hasis,  are 
|»artiruUrly  notewortliy. 


The  connection  of  the  cost  records  with 
the  general  books  has  been  brought  out  by  a 
series  of  ledger  accounts  and  an  excellent 
chart  demonstrating  the  entries  involved. 
This  is  a  most  important  portion  of  the 
work  and  proves  to  be  an  adequate  sum- 
mary of  the  fore-going  subject  matter. 

Tlie  reviewer  does  not  entirely  agree  with 
the  author  upon  the  question  of  the  in- 
clusion of  interest  in  cost,  or  with  his  broad 
statement  concerning  appreciation,  but 
these  matters  are  open  questions  and  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  author  have  been 
satisfactorily  handled. 

The  volume  is  sufficient  as  a  condensed 
reference  book  upon  the  principles  of  cost- 
ing and  has  special  value  in  that  it  in- 
cludes enough  technical  material  to  give  a 
thorough  explanation  without  being  too 
complex  for  those  whose  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  limited. 

Thomas  A.  Budd. 

Fassett,  Charles  M.  Handbook  of  Mu- 
nicipal Government.  Pp.  160.  Price, 
$1.50.  Assets  oj  the  Ideal  City.  Pp.  160. 
Price,  $1.50.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company,  1922. 

Tliese  companion  volumes  by  the 
former  Mayor  of  Spokane,  now  connected 
witli  the  University  of  Kansas  as  Specialist 
in  Municipal  Government,  are  in  no  sense  a 
contribution  to,  but  rather  a  restatement 
in  compact  form  of  the  leading  facts  in  the 
di-vclopment  and  structure  of  city  govern- 
ment and  an  outline  of  approved  principles 
in  niunici])al  functions.  Three-fourths  of 
tlic  first  vohime  is  taken  up  with  a  sketch  of 
existing  forms  of  city  government  in  the 
I'nited  States,  the  best  portions  of  which 
are  found  in  the  chaj)ters  on  elections  and 
appointments  and  the  duties  of  officers. 
The  volume  closes  with  chapters  outlining 
the  general  problems  of  administering  the 
<'ity  services  and  local  finance. 

The  Asmis  of  an  Ideal  City,  as  its  title 
wduld  indicate,  ccmccrns  itself  with  princi- 
jtlcs  rather  than  with  description  of  ex- 
isting realities  in  municipal  functions. 
There  arc  chai)ters  on  Streets,  Utilities, 
Health,    Corrections,    Recreation,    Music 
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and  Art  and  Civic  Organizations.  The 
writer's  enthusiasm  for  civic  rigliteousness 
has  l>een  served  by  an  inspirational  style 
which  does  not  always  escape  the  charges 
of  sentimentality  and  preaching. 

As  college  texts,  these  volumes  would  be 
found  too  brief,  no  matter  how  suggestive. 
The  writer's  style  and  his  treatment  of  his 
material  are  such  as  to  make  "civics"  a 
better  descriptive  word  for  liis  work  than 
the  more  formal  "municipal  government." 
For  the  busy  teacher  and  the  interested 
layman,  however,  these  books  have  much 
to  commend  them. 

Lane  W.  Lancaster. 


David,  Donald  Kirk.  Retail  Stores 
Management  Problems.  Pp.  xxix,  1050. 
Price,  $6.75.  Chicago:  A.  W.  Shaw 
Company,  1922. 

This  most  complete  text  on  retail  stores 
management  represents  a  stupendous  a- 
mount  of  searching  throughout  the  business 
community  for  problems  of  retail  stores 
management  and  a  most  satisfactory 
compilation  of  these  problems  in  unified, 
orderly  fashion.  The  problems  incident 
to  retail  store  operation  are  logically  de- 
veloped in  accordance  with  the  case  metliod 
under  group  headings  such  as  Accounting, 
Organization,  Merchandising  and  Buying, 
which  serve  to  give  the  reader  contact  with 
all  phases  of  the  retail  manager's  work. 

The  method  of  development  of  the  text 
is  such  as  to  maintain  the  interest  in  the 
.problems,  since  they  are  arranged  in  a 
progressive  manner.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  complete  and  thorough- 
going attempt  to  set  forth  in  one  volimie 
all  of  the  problems  of  the  retail  executive. 
The  book  will  become  standard  as  a  refer- 
ence text  for  retail  stores  management. 

Although  the  author  states  in  his  preface 
that  it  is  possible  to  utilize  the  book  for  a 
text  without  additional  supplemental  ma- 
terial in  principles  of  store  management 
laid  down  by  lecture  or  text,  it  is  neverthe- 
less diflScult  to  understand  how  a  student 
might  be  expected  to  grasp  all  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  various  problems  pre- 
sented without  some  supplemental  in- 
formative material  presented  to  him  by  his 
instructor. 


Tlie  text  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
charts  of  forms,  which  partly  aid  the  rt-adtr 
in  visualizing  many  of  tin-  probhiiLs  whi.h 
are  set  forth.  It  would  .seem  that  the 
book  would  have  been  an  impossible 
accomplishnieiit  without  the  aid  of  the 
large  number  of  concrete  management 
problems  avaiiablt-  to  the  author  through 
the  Harvard  IJureau  of  IJusincss  lleseareh, 
un(l(T  Professor  Melvin  T.  Cojx-lund. 

R.    n.    LA.NHUfHGH. 

RiniMOND,  Mauv  E.  What  Is  SiM-ial  Case 
Work?  Pp.  2UH.  Price,  $1.00.  New 
York  City:  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
1922. 

In  various  fields  of  human  artivity, 
certain  stock  j)hra.ses  come  into  )>eing 
which  are  constantly  used,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  every  one  knows  the  meaning 
and  appreciates  the  implications  of  each 
such  i)articular  phrase.  Yet  the  most 
superficial  inciuiry  reveals  the  fact  that 
such  assumption  is  unfounded,  that  such 
phrases  are  used  loosely,  with  far  from  a 
general  agreement  as  to  what  is  really 
meant  or  actually  implied.  In  th«'  field  <»f 
social  work,  the  phrase  "case  work"  is  an 
illustration  in  point. 

In  this  volume,  tlie  fifth  in  the  S<Kial 
Work  Series,  publislied  l)y  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundaticm,  Miss  Mary  E.  Richmond, 
the  editor  of  that  series,  director  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Department  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  and  author  of 
Social  Diagnosis,  sets  herself  to  the  tu.sk  of 
answering  the  question  of  what  scnial  cn.sc 
work  really  is.  The  result  is  this  well- 
written  little  book,  which  fills  a  very 
definite  need,  not  oidy  for  case  workere 
themselves,  but  also  for  a  somewhat  larger 
group  perhaps  which,  while  not  actively 
engaged  in  social  work,  is  interested  in 
various  ways  and  for  differing  reasons  in  an 
authoritative  summary  of  the  salient 
features  and  philosophy  of  case  work. 

"Social  case  work,"  says  tlie  author, 
"consists  of  tho.se  proi  esses  which  develop 
personality  through  adjustments  conscious- 
ly effected,  individual  by  [individual,  l)o- 
tween  men  and  their  s«Kial  enviroiunents." 
This,  it  is  unneces.sary  to  a<ld.  .sounds 
simple    enough.     Only    those    who    huv« 
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altfmpted  to  work  out  such  adjustments, 
constiou>ly,  individual  by  individual,  arc- 
in  a  p<«ili<)n  to  apprtt-iatf  all  that  is 
involvtil.  To  many  tlu-se  proc-esses  mean 
neij;hlMirlini*ss  and  nothing  more.  "There 
is  a  half  truth  in  this  neighhorliness  theory," 
MLss  Kirhnuind  |M>inLs  out,  "for  tlie  gt>od 
VTLSL-  worker  mu.>t  Ik-  l>otl»  horn  and  nuide, 
but  ita  element  of  error  is  the  failure  to 
recopnize  hiiw  much  is  Ix-ing  done  in  smial 
work  to  develop  a  native  gift  through 
training  and  sjRHializetl  experience." 

CmkkI  riLsc-  work  dt-mands  many  things, 
an  almost  innumcralile  array  of  (jualitiea- 
li«»iLs  and  conditions — insight  into  the 
innate  nuike-up  of  individuals  and  the 
rfTti-t  of  environmi-nt  upon  them;  an 
appre<-iation  of  the  interdependence  of 
human  Uiiigs,  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
difTen-nt  fn»m  each  otlu-r,  that  tliey  are 
a«-tive  willing  entities,  that  they  deteriorate 
when  playing  a  pjLssive  role,  in  short,  a 
m«|Hx't  for  jH-rsonality;  a  dcuKK-ratic 
(Miint  of  view,  with  a  realization  that 
dcmiNTacv  is  not  a  form  of  organization  hut 
a  daily  habit  of  life;  a  tc<-1iiii(|ue  of  many- 
hidetl  approa<-)i.  xsscuililing  and  binding 
togfthrr  pnKfvsrs;  littlr  t-nough  work  to 
t-nablc  "fn'«-<iom  of  growth  -  freedom  to  do 
|{(mm1  work  and  frin-dom  to  make  new  dis- 
ewven«-?i  through  intmsivi-  service;"  ade- 
4juate  linn*  to  think,  study,  or  to  discover 
what  |M-«ip!e  an-  doing  in  other  placvs;  and 
an  apprtt-iution  <if  ull  forms  of  s<H-ial  work, 
li»gflh«T  with  u  w  illingnt-ss  to  carry  through 
«-ach  K|Mtiul  tiLsk  in  su«h  a  way  ils  to  ad- 
van<i-  nil  kuidn  of  s<Mial  work. 

11ion>ughly  trained  and  rxptrirncrd  case 
workers  will  fiiul,  it  is  true,  little  that  is  new 
in  ihw  volumi-.  Thmugliout  the  entire 
Volume  one  f«-«'|h  the  obviousness  of  much 
that  w  cmphaftiM-il,  "nave  that  in  the  serv- 
kw  ut  any  {Mirticulurly  unfortunate  one  we 
•Iwaya  have  to  rrnund  ourselvj-s  that  it  is 
•o."  SuriaJ  work,  it  cannot  In-  too  •tften 
rmphaAi/ed.  c-onnint-H  not  in  brilliant  and 
uni«|uc  idea*,  (itigrnnunntically  stated,  liut 
in  Itrttmg  iloiie  mtually  the  more  obvious 
nwmlinU 

I  '-.  conceived  at  their  best. 

»•'■;  '1  the  pHyehologieal  guise 

»n  luurh  m  vi.gui-  nt  the  present  time  among 
ihr  memlMT^i  of  the  guiM.  siK-ial  ciuse 
wurkcri  aud  uUier  uitcrcsted  parties  will 


find  herein  set  forth  in  a  most  admirable 
manner.  The  book  is  well  written;  the 
illustrations  aptly  selected,  with  a  minimum 
of  extraneous  details.  The  library  of  no 
social  worker  or  socially  minded  student  is 
complete  without  this  little  book,  besides 
the  author's  Social  Diagnosis. 

James  H.  S.  Bossard. 


Ellwood,  Charles  A.  The  Reconstruc- 
tion of  Religion,  a  Sociological  View. 
Pp.  XV,  3'23.  Price,  $2.25.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1922. 

Modern  society  seems  to  suffer  from 
something  which,  in  tlie  case  of  individuals, 
psychologists  speak  of  as  mental  conflict. 
This  condition  is  the  result  apparently  of 
the  co-existence  of  certain  deeply  rooted 
but  incompatible  elements  in  our  collective 
life.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  (a) 
our  industrial  organization,  with  the  eco- 
nomic mores  underlying  it;  (b)  modern 
science,  first  applied  to  the  physical  and 
more  recently  to  social  phenomena;  (c) 
modern  democracy,  using  the  term  to 
signify  a  viewpoint  or  habit  of  life  rather 
tlian  any  form  of  organization;  and  (d)  our 
religious  development,  with  the  institu- 
tions and  mores  erected  on  the  basis  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Founder. 

The  literature  of  the  last  several  decades 
shows  that  this  conflict  has  been  challenging 
the  attention  of  an  increasing  number  of 
thoughtful  students,  a  liberal  proportion 
of  whom,  like  Professor  Ellwood,  have 
a|)proached  the  jiroljlem  from  the  viewpoint 
of  religion.  A  great  many  of  these  books, 
while  res|)ectable  and  serious,  have  been 
relatively  unim])ortant,  either  because  the 
awtliors  have  sensed  but  not  understood  this 
conflict  in  its  complex  entirety,  or  because 
they  have  not  known  authoritatively  all  the 
elements  involved.  The  author  of  The 
Rcconntrurtion  of  Religion,  however,  shows 
clearly  not  only  that  he  is  on  familiar 
ground  in  discussing  the  religious  element 
in  our  social  life,  but  that,  in  addition,  he  is 
a  trained  social  scientist,  and  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  facts  of  our  economic 
organization  and  development.  This 
hapj)y  combimition  has  made  it  possible 
for  him  to  produce  in  the  book  under  con- 
sideration u  coutributiou  of  outstanding 
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importance  to  the  literature  in  this  field. 

There  exists  today  a  crisis  in  western 
civilization.  Similarly,  a  crisis  confronts 
religion  in  the  modern  world.  Success  in 
meeting  the  former  is  possible  only  l)y  way 
of  solution  of  the  later.  "Our  civilization 
needs  a  synthesis  of  its  inharmonious 
elements,  hut  it  can  get  that  synthesis  only 
through  accepting  the  fundamental  Chris- 
tian principle  that  the  service  of  God  must 
consist  in  the  service  of  mankind."  This 
in  its  barest  outline,  is  the  essence  of  this 
book. 

Concerning  the  crisis  in  western  civiliza- 
tion, the  author  points  out  that  we  have 
been  troubled  with  a  recrudescence  of 
pagan  ideals.  Especially  have  the  flood 
gates  of  human  selfishness  been  opened  to 
the  masses  of  men  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, with  the  sudden  increase  of  wealth 
resulting  from  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
Material  standards  have  become  dominant. 
In  literature,  commerce,  business,  polite 
society  and  amusements,  our  standards 
have  become  more  pagan  than  during  the 
Renaissance.  The  ^Yorld  War  was  the 
inevitable  climax  of  our  pagan  mores.  Tlie 
whole  lesson  of  recent  events  is  that  we  have 
come  to  a  parting  of  the  ways,  that  our 
civilization  can  no  longer  remain  half 
pagan  and  half  Christian.  "The  half- 
and-half  standards  of  our  previous  civiliza- 
tion will  no  longer  work  in  the  complex  and 
tremendously  dynamic  social  world  of  the 
present." 

"The  crisis  in  the  religious  world  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  failure  of 
existing  religicm  to  adapt  itself  to  the  two 
outstanding  facts  in  our  civilization — 
science  and  democracy.  ...  Of  these 
two,  science  is  the  more  outstanding  and 
dominant.  It  is  the  foundation  of  our 
views  of  life  and  the  universe,  as  well  as  of 
our  material  progress,  and  so  it  has  largely 
created  the  conditions  which  have  favored 
the  rise  of  modern  democracy."  As  the 
result  of  the  influence  of  modern  science 
and  the  changes  it  has  wrought,  ohl  theo- 
logical beliefs  have  crumbled,  the  theologi- 
cal way  of  looking  at  life  is  seen  to  be  of 
much  less  importance  than  was  formerly 
supposed,  the  entire  edifice  of  speculative 
theology  has  been  undermined,  and,  be- 
cause of  the  identification  in  the  popular 


mind  of  religiun  with  theological  b«li«fs.  tin- 
influence  of  n-liginn  on  tlu-  <iaily  life  uti  an 
inereasiug  iiuimIht  of  p«-op!r  is  steadily  und 
rapidly  diminishing. 

Hut  rrligidii  is  a  factor  which  cainiol  Ik* 
dispensed  wifli  iti  tlie  more  complex  stages 
of  social  evolution.  The  ith-al  valin-s  of 
eacli  type  of  social  tievelopment  ti-iid  to 
religious  expression.  It  is  a  powerful 
sui)i)ort  of  the  mores  <»f  the  group.  We 
nuist  reconstruct  our  religion,  tln-refore,  if 
we  would  reconstruct  our  <-ivilizuti«jn. 
What  we  need,  insists  the  writer,  is  u 
"New  Reforuuition,"  "besides  which  the 
Protestant  ll<formation  will  seetii  in- 
significant." This  "New  R<-forination" 
means  the  cstal)lishment  of  a  more  rationul 
and  socializ<Mi  form  of  Christianity  —a 
Christianity  in  harmony  with  modern 
science  ami  modern  deuKMracy. 

The  author  devotes  about  half  of  hi.s 
book  to  a  discussion  of  what  the  recon- 
structed religion  nuist  be  like.  It  must  \m 
positive.  A  positive  religion  is  one  that 
will  be  concretely  ethical;  it  will  insist  that 
religion  and  morality  are  not  insejiarable; 
it  will  be  collective  and  cooijcrative  rather 
than  ct)mi)etitive  and  individualistic;  it 
will  be  marked  l)y  a  return  to  Christ,  not  so 
much  an  emotional  attachment  to  the 
person  of  Christ,  but  rather  a  r«'turn  which 
will  be  a  rational  umlerstanding  and  ai-- 
ceptance  of  His  teaching.  The  re«-on- 
structed  religion  must  be  s(K-ial,  i.e..  it 
nuist  be  a  religion  which  recognizes  the 
sujjreme  worth  of  man,  tm  the  basis  of  an 
appreciation  that  there  are  no  values  of 
any  sort  ai)art  from  men.  Four  chapters 
are  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
I)rinciples  which  the  reconstructe<l  religi<in. 
in  the  judgment  of  the  author,  nnist  insist 
upon  in  reganl  to  the  family,  our  economic 
life,  our  political  life  and  s«K-ial  pleasure. 
These  chapters  are  the  most  specific-  and 
l)erhaps  the  most  penetrating  part  of  the 
book. 

The  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  opportunity  of  the  church. 
Like  all  institutions,  the-  (hiin-h  has  the 
insidious  tendency  to  forgi-t  the  |)urpose 
for  which  it  was  organizcci  originally,  and 
to  set  itself  up  as  an  en<l  in  itself.  A 
reconstructed  religion  demands  a  recon- 
structed church  which  can  become  the  true 
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torc-hl>cariTof  social  idealism.  Tlie  church, 
says  Dr.  Ell  wood,  must  go  into  the  business 
of  creating  an  effective  public  opinion 
regarding  all  relations  of  individuals, 
clajises,  races  and  nations,  for  "the  transi- 
tion from  non-Christian  .society  to  Chris- 
tian s(K-iety  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
formation  and  guidance  of  an  effective 
pul»lic  opinion  which  shall  express  itself  in 
an  appropriate  mode  of  social  control, 
iKi-auM-  that  is  the  only  mechanism  tlirough 
which  conscious  social  changes  are  effected 
in  human  society." 

This  book  undiiubtcdly  is  tlic  ablest  and 


most  stimulating  discussion  of  religion  in 
its  relation  to  modern  life  that  has  yet 
appeared.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
past  nineteen  centuries  that  the  book 
should  have  been  written.  In  view  of  the 
present  status  of  our  civilization  and  the 
Christian  religion,  it  is  a  fortunate  thing 
that  it  has  been  written.  The  style  is 
direct  and  clear.  The  thought  is  logically 
presented.  In  spirit,  it  is  fearless,  out- 
spoken and  even-tempered.  Would  that 
every  clergyman — and  thoughtful  member 
of  society — might  read  and  ponder  it. 

James  H.  S.  Bossard. 
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